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(From 8harpe‘« Magazine.) 

THE WIFE OF KONG TOLY.* 

▲ FAIRY TALE OF 8CANDANAVLA. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP “ COLA MOIfTI. ” 

Hyldreda Kalh stood at the door of her 
cottage, and look abroad into the quietness 
of the Sabbath morn. The village Skjel- 
skor lay at a little distance down the vale, 
lighted by the sunshine of a Zealand summer, 
which, though brief, is glowing and lovely 
a a that of the south. Hyldreda had looked 
for seventeen years upon this beautiful scene 
the place where she was born. Sunday after 
Sunday she had stood thus and listened for 
the distant tinkle of the church bell. A 
stranger, passing by, might have said, how 
lovely were her face and form; but the 
widowed mother, whose sole stay she was, 
and the little delicate sister who had been 
her darling from the cradle, would have an- 
swered, that if none were so fair, none were 
likewise so good as Hyldreda; and that all 
the village knew. If she did love to bestow 
greater taste and care on her Sunday gar- 
ments than most young damsels of her class, 
she had a right — for was she not beautiful as 
any lady] And did not the eyes of Esbem 
Lynge say so, when, week after week, he 
came up the hilly road, and descended again 
to the little chapel, supporting the feeble 
mother’s slow steps, ana watching his be- 
trothed as she bounded on before, with little 
Resa in her hand] 

“Is Esbern coming!” said the mother’s 
voice within. 

“I know not — I did not look,” answered 
Hyldreda, with a girlish wilfulness. “I saw 
only the sun shining on the river, and the oak 
wood waving in the breeze.” 

“Look down the road, child; the time pass- 
es. Go quickly.” 

“She is gone already,” said Resa, laugh- 
ing merrily. “She is standing under the 
great elder tree to wait for Esbern Lynge.” 

“Call her back— call her back!” cried the 

•The idea of this story is partly taken from a 
Danish Visa, or legendary ballad, entitled, “Proud 
Margaret.” 

1 


mother, anxiously. “To stand beneath an 
elder tree, and this night will be St. John’s 
Eve! On Sunday, too, and shea Sunday- 
child! Call her quickly, Resa.” 

The little child lifted up her voice, “Hyld” 

“Not her name — utter not her name!” 
And the widow Kalm went on muttering to 
herself, “Perhaps the Hyldemoerf will not 
have heard. Alas the day! when my child 


ny i 

was born under an elder tree, and I, poor, 
desolate mother! was terrified into givingmy 
babe that name. Great Hyldemoer, be pro- 
pitiated! Holy Virgin!” and the widow’s 
prayer became a curious mingling of super- 
stition and piety. “Blessed Mary! let not 
the elves have power over my child! Have I 
not kept her heart from evil! Does not the 
j holy cross lie on her pure breast day and 
night! Do I not lead her every Sunday, 
winter and summer, in storm, sunshine, or 
snow, to the chapel in the valley! And this 
day I will say for her a double prayer.” 

The mother’s counted beads had scarce 
come to an end when Hyldreda stood by her 
side, and, following the lightfooted damsel, 
came Esbern Lynge. 

“Child, why didst thou linger under the 
tree!” said the widow. “It does not become a 
young maiden to stand flaunting outside her 
door. Who wert thou watching so eagerly!” 

I “Not thee, Esbern,” laughed the girl, shak- 
ing her head at her betrothed, who interposed 
| with a happy, conscious face; “I was look- 
ing at a grand train that wound along the 
road, ana thinking how pleasant it would be 
to dress on Sunday like the lady of the castle, 
and recline behind four prancing horses, in- 
stead of trudging on in these clumsy shoes.” 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge 
looked sorrowful. 

“I wish I could give her all she longs for,” 
sighed the young man, as they proceeded on 
their way, his duteous arm supporting the 
widow, while Hyldreda and * Resa went 
bounding onward before them. “She is as 


f Hyldemoer, elder-mother, is the name of a 
Danish elf in inhabiting the elder-tree. Eda 
signifies a grandmother or female ancestor. Chil- 
dren bom on Sundays were especially under the 
power of the elves. 
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beautiful as a queen — I would that I could 
make her one.” 

“Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may 
make her a pious, lowly-hearted maid, afid, in 
good time, a wife; that she may live in 
humility and content, and die in peace among . 
her own people.” j 

Esbern said nothing — he could not think \ 
of death and her together. So he and the 
widow Kalm walked on silently, and so slow- 
ly that they soon lost sight of the two blithe 
sisters. 

Hyldredawas talking merrily of the grand 
sight she had just seen, and describing to lit- 
tle Resa the gilded coach, the prancing 
horses, with glittering harness. “Oh! but it 
was a goodly train, as it swept down towards 
the river. Who knows! — perhaps it may 
have been the king and queen themselves.” 

“No,” said little Resa, rather fearfully, 
“you know Kong Tolv* never lets any mortal 
king pass the bridge of Skjelskor.” 

“ Kong Tolv! what, more stories about 
Kong Tolv!” laughed the merry maideir. “I 
never saw him; 1 wish I could see him, for 
then I might believe in thy tales, little one.” 

“Hush, hush! — But mother told me never 
to speak of these things to thee,” answered 
Resa; “unsay the wish, or some harm may 
come.” 

“I care not! who would heed these elfin 
tales on such a lovely day! Look, Resa, 
down that sunny meadow, where there is a 
cloud shadow dancing on the grass; a strange 
cloud it is too, for it almost resembles a hu- 
man form.” 

“It is Kong Tolv rolling himself in the 
sunshine,” cried the trembling child; “look 
away, my sister, lest he should hear us.” 

Again Hyldreda’s fearless laugh made 
music through the still air, and she kept look- 
ing back until they passed from the open road 
into the gloom of the oak-wood. 

“It is strange that thou shouldst be so 
brave,” said Resa once more. “I tremble at 
the very thought of the Elle-people of whom 
our villagers tell, while thou hast not a single 
fear. Why is it, sister!” 

“I know not, save that I never yet feared 
anything,” answered Hyldreda, carelessly. 
“As for Kong Tolv, let him come; I care 
not.” 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through 
the oak-wood, the trees began to bend their 
tops, and the under branches were stirred 
with leafy murmurings, as the young girl 
passed beneath. She lifted her fair face to 
meet them. “Ah! ’tis delicious, this soft 
scented wind; it touches my face like airy 
kisses; it makes the leaves seem to talk to 

♦Kong Tolv. or King Twelve, is one of the Elle- 
kings who divide the fairy sovereignty of Zealand. 


me in musical whispers. Dost thou not hear 
them too, little Resa! and dost thou not — !” 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed 
eagerly down the road. 

“Well, sister,” said Resa, “what art dream- 
ing of now ! Come, we shall be late at church, 
and mother will scold.” But the elder sister 
stood motionless. “How strange thine eyes 
look! What dost thou see, Hyldreda!” 

“Look — what is there!” 

“Nothing, but a cloud of dust that the wind 
sw T eeps forw r ard. Stand back, sister, or it 
will blind thee.” 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring 
eyes, muttering, “Oh! the grand golden 
chariot, w'ith its four beautiful white horses! 
And therein sits a man — surely it is the king! 
and the lady beside him is the queen. See, 
she turns — ” 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder, for 
despite the gorgeous show of jewelled attire, 
she recognized that face. It was the same 
she had looked at an hour before in the little 
i cracked mirror. The lady in the carriage 
was the exact counterpart of herself! 

The pageant came and vanished. Littie 
Resa turned round and wiped her eyes — she, 
innocent child, had seen nothing but a cloud 
j of dust. Her elder sister answ ered not her 
j questionings, but remained silent, oppressed 
by a nameless awe. It passed not, even 
when the chapel was reached, and Hyldreda 
knelt to pray. Above the sound of the hymn 
- she heard the ravishing music of the leaves 
! in the oak-wood, and instead of the priest 
! she seemed to behold the tw ? o dazzling forms 
Which had sat side by side in the golden 
, chariot. 

j When service wras ended, and all went 
homewards, she lingered under the trees 
where the vision, or reality, whichever it 
was, had met her sight, half longing for its 
(reappearance. But her mother whispered 
something to Esbern, and they hurried Hyld- 
reda away. 

j She laid aside her Sunday mantle, the 
scarlet w r oof w'hich to spin, weave and fash- 
I ion, had cost her & world of pains. How 
coarse and ugly it seemed! She threw it con- 
temptuously aside, and thought how beautiful 
looked the purple-robed lady, who was so 
I like herself. 

; “And w'hy should I not be as fair as she! I 
should, if I were only dressed as fine. 
Heaven might as well have made me a lady, 
instead of a poor peasant girl.” 
j These repinings entered the young heart 
hitherto so pure and happy. They haunted 
her even when she rejoined her mother, Resa, 
and Esbern Lynge. She prepared the noon- 
j day meal, but her step was heavy and her 
1 hand unwilling. The fare seemed coarse, the 
j cottage looked dark and poor. She wonder- 
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ed what sort of a palace home was that own- heard a voice, like her mother’s, and yet not 
ed by the beautiful lady; and whether the her mother’s — no, it could never be, for it 
king, if king the stranger were, presided at shouted after her, 
his banquet table as awkwardly as did Esbern “Come now, or come no more!” 

Lynge at the mean board here. Some evil impulse goaded the haughty 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out girl to assert her womanly right of free ac- 
as usual to talk with her lover beneath the tion, and she passed from her home, flying 
rose-porch. She went and hid herself out of with swift steps. A little, only a little 
his sight, under the branches of the great absence, to show her indignant pride, and she 
elder-tree, which to her had always a strange would be back again to heal all strife, 
charm, perhaps because it was the spot of all Nevertheless, ere she was aware, Hyldreda 
others where she was forbidden to stay, had reached the oak-wood, beneath which 
However, this day Hyldreda began to feel she had seen the morning’s bewildering 
herself to be not longer a child, but a woman sight. 

whose will was free. And there again, brighter in the moonlight 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the than it had ever seemed in the day, came 
heavy foliage. Its faint, sickly odor over- sweeping by the stately pageant. Its torches 
powered her like a spell. Even the white flung red shadows on the trees, its wheels 
bunches of elder flowers seemed to grow resounded through the night’s quiet with 
alive in the twilight, and to change into faces, music as of silver bells. And sitting in his 
looking at her whithersoever she turned, state alone, grand but smiling, was the lord 
She shut her eyes, and tried to summon back of all this splendor. 

the phantom of the golden chariot, and es- The chariot stopped and he dismounted, 
pecially of the king-like man who sat inside. Then the whole train vanished, and, shorn 
Scarce.had she seen him clearly, but she felt of all his glories, except a certain brightness 
he looked a king. If wishing could bring to which his very presence seemed to shed, the 
her so glorious a fortune, she would almost king, if he were indeed such, stood beside the 
like to have, in addition to the splendors of a trembling peasant maid, 
rich dress and grand palaces, such a noble- He did not address her, but looked in her 
looking man for her lord and husband. 1 face inquiringly, until Hyldreda felt herself 

And the poor maiden w*as rudely wakened forced to be the first to speak, 
from her dream, by feeling on her delicate “My lord, who art thou, and what is thy 
shoulders the two heavy hands of Esbern will with me!” 

Lynge. j He smiled. “Thanks, gentle maiden, for 

Haughtilly she shook them off. Alas! he, thy question has taken off the spell. Other- 
loving her so much, had ever been lightly wise it could not be broken even by Kong 
loved in return! to-day he was not loved at Tolv.” 

all. He came at an ill time, for the moment Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers 
his hand put aside the elder branches, all the tried to seize the cross which always lay on 
dazzling fancies of his betrothed vanished in her breast, but no! she had thrown aside the 
air. He came too with an ill wooing, for he coarse black wooden crucifix, while dream- 
implored her to trifle no more, but to fulfil ing of ornaments of gold. And it was St. 
her mother’s hope and his, and enter as mis- John’s Eve, and she stood beneath the haunt- 
tress at the little blacksmith’s forge. She, ed oak-wood. No power had she to fly, and 
who had just been dreaming of a palace her prayers died on her lips, for she knew 
home! Not a word she answered at first, and herself in the Hill-king’s power, 
then cold, cruel w T ords, worse than silence. | Kong Tolv began to woo, after the elfin 
So Esbern, who, though a lover, was a man- 1 fashion, brief "and bold. “Fair maiden, the 
ly-hearted youth, and thought it shame to be Dronningstolen* is empty, and ’tis thou must 
mocked by a girl’s light tongue, left her there fill it. Come, and enter my palace under the 
and went away, not angry, but very sorrow- hill.” 

fill. | But the maiden sobbed out that she was 

Little Resa came to summon her sister, too lowly to sit on a queen’s chair, $nd that 
But Hyldreda trembled before the gathering , none of mortals, save the dead, made their 
storm, for widow Kalin, though a tender home under ground. And she prayed the 
mother, was one who well knew how to rule, j Elle-king to let her go back to her mother 
Her loud, severe voice already w r arned the j and little Resa. 

girl of the reproof that was coming. To He only laughed. “Wouldst be content, 
avoid it only for a little, until her own proud \ then, with the poor cottage, and the black 
spirit was calmed, Hyldreda told Resa she bread, and the labor from morn till eve! 
would not come in until after she had taken j Didst thou not of thyself wish for a palace 

a little walk down the moonlight road. As ; 

she passed from under the elder- tree, she, *Dronning8tolen, or Queen Chair. 
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and a lord like me? And did not the 
Hyldemoer waft me the wish, so that I came 
to meet and welcome thee under the hill?” 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to es- 
cape, but she heard again Kong Tolv’s proud 
laugh, and looking up, she saw that the thick 
oak-wood had changed to an army. In place 
of every tree stood a fierce warrior, ready to 
guard every step. She thought it must be 
all a delirious dream, that would vanish w ith 
the morning. Suddenly she heard the far 
village clock strike the hour. Mechanically 
she counted — one — two — three — four — up to 
twelve. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong 
Tolv caught her in his arms, saying, “'1 hou 
hast named me and art mine.*’ 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and 
Hyldreda found herself standing on the bleak 
side of a little hill, alone in the moonlight. 
But very soon the clear night durkened, and 
a heavy storm arose. 'I rembling she lobked 
around for shelter, and saw in the hill-side a 
tiny door, which seemed to invite her to 
enter. She did so. In a moment she stood 
dazzled by a blaze of light — a mortal amidst 
the festival of the elves. She heard the 
voice of Kong Tolv, half-speaking, half-sing- 
ing: — 

Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 

Thou hast come of thyself in the hill to me; 

Stay thou here, nor thy fate deplore; 

Thou hast come of thyself in at my door. 

And bewildered by the music, the dance, and 
the splendor, Hyldreda remembered no more 
the cottage, with its one empty chair — nor 
the miserable mother, nor the little sister 
straining her weeping eyes along the lonely 
road. 

The mortal maiden became the Elle-king’s 
bride, and lived in the hill for seven long 
years; — at least, so they seemed in Elfinland, 
where time passes like the passing of a strain 
of music, that dies but to be again renewed. 
Little thought had she of the World above 
ground, for in the hill-palace was continual 
pleasure, and magnificence without end. No 
remembrance of lost kindred troubled her, 
for she sat in the Dronningstolen, and all the 
elfin people bowed down before the wife of 
the mighty Kong Tolv. 

She might have lived so always, with no 
desire ever to go back to earth, save that one 
day she saw trickling down through the 
palace roof a pearly stream. The elves fled 
away, for they said it was some mortal weep- 
ing on the grassy hill overhead. But 
Hyldreda staved and looked on until the 
stream settled into a clear pellucid pool. A 
sweet mirror it made, and the Hill-king’s 
bride ever loved to see her own beauty. So 
she went and gazed down into the shining 
water 


There she beheld — not the image of the 
elfin queen, but of the peasant maid, with 
her mantle of crimson woof, her coarse dress, 
and her black crucifix. She turned away in 
disgust, but soon her people brought her elfin 
mirrors, u herein she could see her present 
6elf, gorgeously clad, and a thousand times 
more fair. It kindled in her heart a proud 
desire. 

She said to her lord, “Let me go back for 
a little while to my native village, and my 
ancient home, that I may show them all my 
splendor and my greatness. Let me enter, 
sitting in my gilded chariot, with the four 
w hite horses, and feel myself as queen-like 
as the lady I once saw beneath the oak- 
wood.” 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented. “But,” 
he said, “keep thy ov\ n proud self the while. 
The first sigh, the first tear, and I carry thee 
back into the hill with shame.” 

So Hyldreda left the fairy-palace, sweep- 
ing through the village, with a pageant 
worthy a queen. Thus in her haughtiness, 
after seven years had gone by, she came to 
her mother’s door. 

Seven years, none of which had cast one 
shadow on the daughter’s beauty. But time 
and grief together had bowed the mother al- 
most to verge of the grave. The one knew 
not the other, until little Kesa came between; 
little Resa, who looked her sister’s olden 
self, blooming in the sweetness of seventeen. 
Nothing to her was the magnificence of the 
beautiful guest; she only saw Hyldreda, the 
lost and found. 

“Where hast thou been?” said the 
mother, doubtfully, when, in answer to all 
their caresses, the stately lady only looked 
on them with a proud smile. Who gave thee 
those grand dresses, and put the matron’s veil 
upon thy hair?” 

“I am the Hill-king’s wife,” said Hyldreda. 
“Idwell in a gorgeous palace, and sit on a 
queen’s throne.” 

“God preserve thee!” answered the mother. 
But Hyldreda turned away, for Kong Tolv 
had commanded her never to hear or utter the 
one holy Name. She began to inquire about 
her long-forgotten home, but half-carelessly, 
as if she had no interest in it now. 

“And who was it,” she asked, “that wept 
on the hill-side until the tears dropped through, 
staining my palace wall?” 

“I,” answered Resa, blushing; and then 
Hyldreda perceived that, young as she was, 
the girl wore the matron’s head-tire. “I, sit- 
ting there with my babe, wept to think of my 
poor sister who died long ago, and never knew 
the sweetnessof wifehood and motherhood. 
And almost it grieved me, to think that my 
love had blotted out the bitterness of her 
memory even from the heart of Esbern 
Lynge.” 
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At the name proudly laughed the elder sis- 
ter, “Take thy husband and be happy, girl; I 
envy thee not; I am the wife of the great 
Hill-king.” 

“And does thy lord love thee? Does he 
sit beside thee at eve, and let thee lean thy 
tired head on his breast, as Esbern does with 
me? . And hast thou young children dancing 
about thy feet, and a little blue-eyed one to 
creep dovelike to thy heart at nights, as mine 
does? Say, dear sister, art thou as happy as 
I?” 

Hyldreda paused. Earth’s sweet ties arose 
before her, and the grandeur of her lot seemed 
only- loneliness. Forgetting her* lord’s com- 
mand, she sighed, she even wept one regretful 
tear; and that moment in her presence stood 
Kong Tolv. 

“Kill me, but save my mother, my sister,” 
cried the wife, with a broken heart The 
prayer was needless; they saw not the E lie- 
king, and he marked not them — he only bore 
away Hyldreda, singing mockingly in her ear 
something of the same rhyme which had 
bound her his: 

Complainest thou here all drearilie — 

Camest thou not of thyself in the hill to me? 

And stayest thou here thy lot to deplore? 

Camest thou not of thyself in at my door? 

When the mother and sister of Hyldreda 
lifted up their eyes, they saw nothing but a 
cloud of dust sweeping past the cottage door, 
they heard nothing but the ancient elder-tree 
howling aloud as its branches were tossed 
about in a gust of wintry wind. 


Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal 
bride. There he set her in a golden chair, 
and brought to her to drink a silver horn of 
elfin wine, in the which he had dropped an 
ear of wheat At the first draught, she for- 
got the village where she had dwelt — at the 
second, she forgot the sister who had been her 
darling — at the third, she forgot the mother 
who bore her. Again she rejoiced in the 
glories of the fairy palace, in the life of never- 
ceasing pleasure. 

Month after month rolled by — by her 
scarce counted, or counted only in jest, as 
she would number handful of roses, all held 
ao fast and sure that none could fall or fade; 
—or as she would mark one by one the little 
waves of a rivulet whose source was eternally 
flowing. 

Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly 
thing, until there came, added to her own, a 
young, new life. When her beautiful babe, 
half-elf, half-mortal, nestled in her woman’s 
breast, it wakened there the fountain of hu- 
man love, and of long-forgotten memories. 

“Oh! let me go home once— once more,” 
she implored of her lord. “Let me go to ask 


my mother’s forgiveness, and, above all, to 
crave the church’s blessing on this my in- 
nocent babe.” 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. 
For it is the great sorrow of the Elle-people, 
that they, with all others of the elfin race, 
are shut out from Heaven’s mercy. There- 
fore do they often steal mortal wives, and strive 
to have their children christened according to 
holy rite, in order to participate in the bless- 
ings granted to the offspring of Adam. 

“Do as thou wilt,” the Hill-king answered; 
“but know, there awaits a penalty. In ex- 
change for a soul must be given a life.” 

His dark saying fell coldly on the heart of 
the young mother. It terrified her for a 
time, but soon the sweet, strange wiles of her 
elfin babe beguiled her into renewed happi- 
| ness; so that her longing faded away. 

I The child grew not like a mortal child. An 
unearthly beauty was in its face; wondrous 
precocious signs marked it from its birth. Its 
baby speech was very wisdom. Its baby 
smile was full of thought. The mother read 
her olden soul — the pure soul that was here of 
yore — in her infant’s eyes. 

I One day w hen Hyldreda was following the 
child in its play, she noticed it to disappear 
through what seemed the outlet of the fairy 
palace, which outlet she herself had never 
been able to find. She forgot that her boy 
was of elfin as well as of mortal race. Out 
it passed, the mother eagerly pursuing, until 
she found herself with the child in a meadow 
near the village of Skjelskor, where years ago 
she had often prayed. It was on a Sunday 
morning and cheerfully yet solemnly rang out 
the chapel bells. All the sounds and sights 
of earth came back upon her, with a longing 
that would not be restrained. 

In the white frozen grass, for it was winter 
time, knelt the wife of Kong Tolv, holding 
fast to her bosom the elfin babe, who shivered 
at every blast of wind, yet, shivering, seemed 
to smile. Hyldreda knelt, until the chapel 
bells ceased at service-time. And then there 
came bursting from her lips the longsealed 
prayers, the prayers of her childhood. While 
she breathed them, the rich fairy garments 
crumbled from her, and she remained clad in 
the coarse dress she wore when Kong Tolv 
carried her away; save that it hung in miser- 
able tatters^as if worn for years, and through 
its rents the icy wind pierced her bosom, so 
that the heart within might have sunk and 
died, but for the ever-abiding warmth of ma- 
ternal love. 

That told her how in one other mother’s 
heart there must be warmth still. 

“I will go home,” she murmured; “I will 
say, Mother, take me in and save me, or else 
I die!” And so, when the night closed, and 
all the villagers were safe at home, and none 
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could mock at her and her misery, the poor 
desolate one crept to her mother’s door. 

It had been open to her even when she 
came in her pride; how would it be closed 
against her sorrow and humility) And was 
there ever a true mother’s breast, that, while 
life yet throbbed there, was not a refuge for 
a repentant child! 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the 
little elfin babe, unused to the air of earth, 
uttered continual moaning. At night the 
strange eyes never closed, but looked at her 
with a dumb entreaty. And tenfold returned 
the mother’s first desire, that her darling 
should become a “christened child.” 

Much the old grandame gloried in this, look- 
ing with distrust on the pining, withered 
babe. But keenly upon Hyldreda’s memory 
came back the saying of Kong Tolv, that for 
a soul would be exchanged a life. It must 
he hers. That, doubtless, was the purchase; 
and thus had Heaven ordained the expiation 
of her sin. If so, meekly she would offer it, 
so that Heaven would admit into its mercy 
her beloved child. 

It was in the night — in the cold white 
night, that the widow Kalm, with her daugh- 
ter and the mysterious babe, came to the 
chapel of Skjelskor. All the way thither 
they had been followed by strange, unearthly 
noises; and as they passed beneath the oak- 
wood, it seemed a if the overhanging branches 
were transformed into giant hands, that ever- 
more snatched at the child. But in vain; for 
the mother held it fast, and on its little breast 
she had laid the wooden cross which she her- 
self used to wear when a girl. Bitterly the 
infant had wailed, but when they crossed the 
threshold of the chapel, it ceased, and a smile 
broke over its face — a smile pure and saintly, 
such as little children wear, lying in a sleep 
so beautiful that the bier seems like the cradle. 

The mother beheld it, and thought. What 
if her foreboding should be true — that the 
moment which opened the gate of Heaven’s 
mercy unto her babe, should close upon her- 
self life and life’s sweetnesses! But she felt 
no fear. 

“Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, 
my darling!” she murmured; “perhaps I'may 
never kiss thee more. Even now I feel as if 
my eyes were growing dark, and thy little 
face were gliding from my sight But I can 
let thee go, my sweet! God will take care of 
thee and keep thee safe, even amidst this bit- 
ter world.” 

She clasped and kissed the child once more, 
and kneeling, calm, but very pale, she waited 
whatever might be her doom. 

The priest, performing by stealth what he 
almost deemed a desecration of the hallowed 
rite, began to read the ceremony over the fairy 


babe. All the while it looked at him with 
those mysterious eyes, so lately opened to the 
world, yet which seemed to express the emo- 
tions of a whole existence. But when the 
sprinkled water touched them, they closed, 
softly, slowly, like a blue flower at night. 

The mother, still living, and full of thank- 
ful wonder that she did live, took from the 
priest's arms her recovered treasure, her 
Christian child. It lay all smiling, but it lifted 
not its eyes: the color was fading on its lips, 
and its little hands were growing cold. For 
it, not for her had been the warning. It had 
rendered up its little life and received an im- 
mortal soul. 


For years after this, there abode in the vil- 
lage of Skjelskor a woman whom some peo- 
ple thought was an utter stranger, for some 
so grave, and at the same time so good, was 
ever known among the light-hearted people 
of Zealand. Others said that if nnv one could 
come back alive from fairy land, the woman 
must be Hyldreda Kalm. But as later genera- 
tions arose, they mocked at the story of Kong 
Tolv and the palace under the hill, and con- 
sidered the whole legend but an allegory, the 
moral of which they did not fail to preach to 
their fair young daughters continually. 

Nevertheless, this woman had surely once 
lived for her memory, embalmed by its own 
rich virtues, long lingered in the place where 
she had dwelt. She must have died there 
too, for they pointed out her grave, and a 
smaller one beside it, though whose that was 
none knew\ There was a tradition that when 
she died — it was on a winter night, and the 
clock was just striking twelve — there arose a 
stormy wind, which swept through the neigh- 
boring oak-wood, laying every tree prostrate 
on the ground. And from that hour there 
was no record of the Elle-people or the mighty 
Kong Tolv having been ever again seen in 
Zealand. 


(Prom th« Knickerbocker.) 

LILLITI1E. 

♦She sleeps a dreamless sleep, my stricken flower: 
Her life went out like the soft breath of rose 
Or lily in its gentle evening close: 

She died as violets die — my fragile flower. 

The tender snow-drop nestles on her tomb, 

And tearful evening-buds infold, in closing, 

The latest straggling ray that gilds the gloom. 

To warm the sod where my love lies reposing. 

And watchful spirits through the summer air, 

In bird-like forms and hues of glorious dye, 

Wing to their tuneful requiem for the fair 
And kindred Joy that’s perished from the eye. 
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(prom the Boston Odd Fellow I 

TENETS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

We propose in a series of three articles, to 
attempt an exposition of the three fundament- 
al tenets of our order. We design placing 
before the world the end and calling, the aim 
and destiny of Odd Fellowship. In this | 
connection we do not intend a mere defence 
of the brotherhood — we merely ask our 
readers to look upon our Order as it is, and 
as its originators intended it. 

However wild and ruthless the tempest of 
fanatacism and pharisaical intolerance may 
rage, however loud and swaggering the as- 
sertion of skeptics, however strong and evil 
their prejudices or evil the animosity of our 
enemies, however black the falsehood of 
traitors, whatever may be arrayed against it, 
still truth will outlive all vehemence, pre- 
senting its calmness in the midst of tumult- 
uous strife, smiling upon conflicts which it 
withstands without extra exertion, and buf- 
fets without malice, yet ever with triumphant 
success. 

In passing, we may well pause to observe 
that, with all these enemies, marshalled under 
the banner of “love and good will to man” 
against it. Odd Fellowship has survived the 
shock of continued battle, it has withstood 
the seige of army after army; the counter- 
part of truth, it cannot be overthrown, and 
what is still more wonderful, we assert with 
boldness, knowing the fact beyond contra- 
diction, that it has never yet been attacked 
or even threatened in its primary tenets — ' 
its foundation has been unmoved, unmolest- j 
ed; based upon an everlasting corner-stone, j 
the tower of its strength has steadily and i 
majestically arisen, a glorious, an eternal 
structure, while the clouds of heaven have 
been pierced by its light turrets, and at these, 
and these alone, folly and bigotry have aim- 
ed their incessant fire. 

We can well imagine, but we would not ag- 
gravate, the deep chagrin and mortification 
of the misguided adversaries when assured i 
that their vigorous and united effort has aided | 
our progress — their persecution has given ! 
impulse to our advancement, their opposition j 
has awakened, if not a sympathy in our be- 
half, a spirit of inquiry, which ever acts em- 
inently to our advantage, which we court 
with hearty earnestness, and from the search- 
ing scrutiny of which we have never fallen 
back, nor do we ever shrink. Our foes, how 
are they confounded! our yonng institution, 
comparatively speaking, gathered strength 
and vigor, firmness and hardihood, from their 
weakness and inervation, their imbecility 
Mid frailty, 


“As the bayed lion, from his hartless hide, 
Shakes his pursuers darts,” 

so we have cast back their follies, and upon 
their own heads their errors have reverted ; 
pigmy forces, distressed, routed, and busied 
in internal mutiny, arc trampled in the dust, 
and over their prostration we have gone to 
victory, “conquering and to conquer,” for the 
“truth is mighty and will prevail.” 

iiut we have one peculiar trophy — it is 
gathered in our memories, and there it is 
held in sacred and inviolable reverence. In 
the face of approaching defeat, in that trying 
moment, when ‘all is fair in war,* in that 
last, dire necessitous extreme, when hope 
merges into despair, and doubt sinks into 
horror — when honor is subservient to exist- 
ence, and equity is swallowed up in circum- 
stance — when the ponderous jaws of calam- 
ity yawn before the defeated, when strata^ 
gem, artifice and deception are no longer 
allowable but commendable — our dismayed, 
discomfitted persecutors have never breath- 
ed a disrespectful word against our great 
principles; they have been dumb with con- 
fusion, and they have, by their silence, up- 
braided their uncharitable course, and in 
reverential awe they have declared in acts, 
speaking louder than words, the glory of the 
platform upon which is based our hopes, our 
action, our triumph. The spotless banner 
of Friendship, Love and Truth has ever 
waved in the air above our van, its broad 
folds kissing the breeze, its sentiment greet- 
ing the rising sun with its holiness, its purity 
bathed in the golden beams of eventide. It 
has been unfurled in the morning, danced 
gaily at noon, and waved over a band of vic- 
tors at night. Our course has been from 
success to success — and wherefore] Our 
tenets are strongholds, defying destruction — 
so impregnable that they scorn attack, and 
so pure that they turn the very point of 
malice. Friendship, the holy tie of univer- 
sal brotherhood, urges first, its congenial 
tendency. » ingle hearts, woven in its silk- 
en meshes, are united, unmoved by passion, 
and induced to sweetest communion and 
common trust, by nothing necessary, natur- 
al or even required for individual interest. 
A union of the affections, a gushing out of 
similar natures, gives birth to this happiest 
of situations, and in the midst of a selfish 
world makes friends and cements the com- 
mon love of the whole human family. 

Friendship binds together that which na- 
ture seems to divide. It levels, above all, 
the selfishness and sordidness of our instincts 
— it equalizes our hopes, and nerves our am- 
i bition with a sympathetic strength — it pro- 
motes union and united effort, giving zest to 
associative action, and energy to combined 
! exertion. In the world its action, percepti- 
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ble as it is, strikes the eye more as a conse- 
quence than as a wise provision of Omnipo- 
tence; but in our beloved Order it creates 
brothers without kindred ties, and links 
hearts which are brought out in fullest and 
most perfect development. It insures con- 
fidence, and as division of labor makes light- 
er individual tasks, so it creates those whose 
delight it is to share our burden, and whose 
hearts yearn to make the yoke easy. 

In a state, too of mutual dependence, what 
so cheering, what so endearing, as trusting 
confidence, the child and the issue of a warm 
friendship — what glads the heart and lights 
its gloom save the smile of sympathising af- 
fection. Friendship admits no thought of 
self, harbors no distrust, advances no doubt- 
ing; Dionysius, the tyrant, in giving Damon 
his liberty upon the hostage of his friend 
Pythias, is said to have expressed a doubt 
which was spurned as quick as breathed — 
and thus it ever is in friendship’s brother- 
hood, among those who, being brothers, 

“but arc not so in kin, 

Not in the fashion that the world puts on, 

But brothers in the heart.’’ 

There is no doubting, but confidence is in 
their souls — there, in their circle dwells the 
heavenly visitant, which makes the heart 

“Enlarged by its new' sympathy to one 

Grow bountiful to all.” 

Friendship, as recognized by Odd Fellow- 
ship, binds them as man and man together, 
who seeks its confederation ; it exerts over 
them a peculiar interest and influence, mak- 
ing them a band of brothess, even in the 
presence of adversity and trouble — it ex- 
tends, too, beyond the narrow limits of life: 
it exerts its power in behalf of the widow and 
the fatherless, and to the orphan it reaches 
out the hand of benevolence. It is no com- 
mon, no idle friendship — the vows of its 
breathing are no empty protestations, they 
are full of meaning, and of impressive im- 
port. Its labor is of love, its mission to al- 
leviate the woes attendant upon our sojourn 
here below, and its design is in no wise dis- 
similar to the designs of Scripture and Chris- 
tianity. Its more peculiar characteristic, as 
connected with our Order, is its universality 
of action; there are thousands to whom its 
kindness is to be extended alike; and the 
good Odd Fellow, carrying out our principles 
to the world, has an interest warm and vivid 
for all. His friendship points him to the 
great family, and in its cause, the promotion 
of its happiness, he is no sluggish laborer; 
he is taught to look forward to that time when 
all shall embrace our views, and the perfec- 
tion of our system will be realized, when as 
it is promised, “the lion and the lamb shall 
lie down together, and the little child shall 
lead them.” 


THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN. 

BY mtS. M. L. GARDINER. 

Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. — M attest, xxv. 40. 

When hungry, cold, with grief opprest, 
Despised, rejected and forlorn, 

Who took them to their sheltering breast, 

And turned away the world’s rude scorn? 
Who, when their hearts were nearly broke, 
Alone, amidst a heartless world, 

The words of Truth and kindness spoke, 

And back the envenomed arrows hurl’d? 

Who took them in, and poured the balm 
Of Friendship in each troubled soul; 

The words of Love, till all was calm 
As billows, when they cease to roll? 

Who wiped the tear from the dim eye 
Of the bereaved, and whispered peace? 

Who hushed the Orphan’s bursting 6igh, 

And cheered the hour of her release? 

Those, who, by generous acts and deeds, 

Have stamped their names on coming time; 
No matter what their form or creeds, 

Their nation, country, land, or clime. 

A cup of water by them given, 

Shall never lose its rich reward; 

Their acts are registered in heaven, 

And their Recorder is the Lord. 

When the Almighty on his throne 
Shall call the nations from afar; 

Those who on earth his name have knows, 

And all, from every peopled star — 
“Odd-Fellows” may you there be seen, 

A brilliant band of holy love; 

With joyful souls, and looks serene, 

And reap a rich reward abovel 
Sag Harbor, L. I. 


Religion. — There is a religion in every- 
thing around us — calm and holy religion in 
the unbreathing things of nature, which man 
would do well to imitate. It is a meek and 
blessed influence, stealing, as it were, upon 
the heart. It rouses not the passions, and is 
untrammelled by the creeds, and unshadowed 
by the superstitions of men. It is written in 
the arched skies. It is among the hills and 
valleys of the earth where the shrubless 
mountain pierces the atmosphere of the 
eternal winter, or where the mighty forest 
fluctuated before the strong winds with its 
dark waves of green foliage. It spreads out 
like a legible language upon the broad face 
of the unsleeping ocean. It is that which 
lifts the spirit within, up until it is tall enough 
to overlook the shadow of our place of trial — 
which breaks link after link, the chain which 
binds it to materiality, and opens to our im- 
agination a world of spiritual beauty. 
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LODGE ATTENDANCE. 

The following article is taken from an old num- 
ber of the ‘-Covenant,” and contains excellent ad- 
vice upon a subject which is too frequently neglect- 
ed by Odd Fellows, who might do an immense 
amount of good by their presence and counsel at 
the meetings of their Lodges: 

“Our Lodges are deliberative assemblies, 
and the business they transact is of more 
consequence, I apprehend, than most of the 
members seem to imagine. The reception 
of members, the disposition of the funds, and 
direct operations of the institution, i6 the 
work of the subordinate Lodges. The entire 
character, standing and success of the in- 
stitution, depends almost wholly upon the 
manner in which the business of the sub- 
ordinate Lodges is conducted. 

“If the meetings of the Lodge are neg- 
lected by the members, the business will be 
transacted, most likely, in a careless, loose, 
injudicious, and may be unlawful manner. 
In such an event negiglence will be apt to 
mark all its operations, the inevitable conse- 
quence of which must be, that from the want 
of suitable attention to the qualifications of 
candidates, bad men obtain admittance, the 
funds will be squandered, or applied to im- 
proper purposes, and the whole concern 
ultimately ruined and an injury inflicted up- 
on the character and interests'of the institu- 
tion generally. We maintain, therefore, 
that it is the duty of every member to attend 
the meetings of his Lodge as often as his 
circumstances will admit He should not 
neglect them for any light cause. The in- 
terests of the . institution and his Lodge, 
which it is his duty to watch over, and labor 
to promote, and guard against abuse, demand 
it. 

“But it is not merely to watch and guard 
the institution and Lodge from abuse — to 
prevent the admission of unworthy members, 
the squandering or improper application of 
the funds — that members should be punctual 
and constant attendants at their Lodge meet- 
ings. This is a mere negative purpose. 
But more especially, that they may act af- 
firmatively in promoting the welfare and in- 
terests of the Lodge and the Order. 

“There is much business which comes be- 
fore our Lodges, in which the counsel and 
advice of every member is needed, in words 
and by vote. And this the Lodge and the 
institution has aright to claim of its members. 

“Besides this, it is only by attendance upon 
his Lodge, meetings, that any brother can be- 
come familiar with the work and operations 
of the Order, and be able to form an intelli- 
gent opinion of its practical utility. With 
the utilitarian genius which distinguishes the 


people of this country, little intenst will be 
excited or felt in the institution, until it is 
perceived that it possesses some utility — that 
it can be plied to some practical purpose. 

“There is another consideration which 
should induce all members to attend the meet- 
ings of their Lodge as constantly and punc- 
tually as they can, and one, too, which is of 
no little importance; and that is, for the pur- 
pose of forming a more intimate acquain- 
tance with each other. 

“Among honest and true men even, there 
exists a vast amount of prejudice, oftentimes, 
towards each other, either from the antago- 
nistical position they have held in some of 
the political or religious parties or operations 
of the day, the misrepresentations and slan- 
ders of enemies, or from looking at each oth- 
er thro’ the mists of prejudice and passion. 

“Now it is unquestionable, that it is only 
necessary to have all good men and true, of 
all parties and creeds, become intimately ac- 
quainted with each other, so as to know the 
real motives, feelings and principles which 
control and regulate their conduct, to remove 
all the prejudice and ill-will that may have 
existed between them, and make them prize 
and love each other as brothers ou^ht to do. 
It is ijnorance of each other, which makes 
m n h lv- 1 fe* lings of dislike toward one an- 
other. This a bott'T acquaintance would 
rem ;ve. 

“It is our firm conviction, that if all good 
men, of all the various parties and sects into 
which the worl 1 is divided, could become in- 
timately acquainted with each other, so as to 
understand the motives, feeling and princi- 
ples which actuate them, we should never 
find two such men enemies to each other. 
We are well persuaded, if such an event 
could be brought about, an everlasting end 
would be put to enmity and ill-will between 
good and tru° men the world over, and they 
would every where come to regard one an- 
other’s conduct, which they might not ap- 
prove, with that charity which the facilities 
of a common humanity demand, and that 
“thinketh no evil.” 

“It is one of the objects of the institution 
of Odd Fellowship, to secure, as far as may 
be, a practical realization of su h a state of 
things. It aims to bring together honest 
and true men of the most discordant opin- 
ions, upon other subjects, on a common level, 
as equals and brothers, and to make them 
regard and treat each other as such.” 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spide; 
break his thread twenty times, twenty times 
will he mend it again. - Make up your mind 
you will do a thing and you will do it Fear 
not if a little trouble comes upon you; keep 
up your spirits, though the day be a dark one. 
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THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 

BY J. CLEMENT. 

Few the days the fair one numbered, 

Ere were closed his lustrous eyes; 

And ho calmly, sweetly slumbered, 
like a cherub from the skies. 

From the body, frail and sickly, , 

In the solemn hush of night, 

Stole the Bpirit, soft and quickly, 

Back to native Toalms of light. 

Still the sweet one, unaWaken’d, 

Dreamed and smiled when night had fled, 

Knowing not the soul had taken 
Wings, and up to glory sped. 

Folded on his hcavelcss bosom, 

Slight his ivory hands were pressed; 

And thus slept the heavenly blossom, 

Truant from the Land of Rest. 

SYMBOLS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Symbols and signs are used in every part 
of creation. We might as well deprive the 
field of its flowers, and rob the earth of its 
beauty, as to cast away the symbols that sur- 
round us. Why, the whole world from cre- 
ation until now, is full of symbols, far more 
mysterious and secret than the token of 
Odd Fellowship. The scarlet thread was a 
symbol whose meaning was known only to 
Kahat and the- spies. The rod of Moses was 
a symbol, when the children of Israel were 
led from the land of bondage through the sea 
and the wilderness; the pillar of cloud that 
shadowed them by day, and the pillar of fire 
that illumined them by night, was the symbol 
and the sign of the immediate presence of 
their heavenly leader, to the whole of Israel’s 
hosts. The thummin and the urim of Levi, 
the collar and apron, the mitre and breast- 
plate, the ephod and Hie robe, the jewels and 
the trinkets, the scarlet and purple vestments 
of her priests, were all so many symbols to 
impress upon the assembled tribes the holy 
mysteiy of the priesthood, and the holier my- 
stery of their great high priest. 

The benedictions of the prophets, and even 
their visions, were set forth by symbols and 
tokens; and one of the last acts of our 
Great Redeemer was to establish an ordinance 
wherein by a symbol and a sign, his death 
was impressed upon the minds of his fol- 
lowers, and that symbol and sign is still 
cherished by Christians of every name as one 
of their dearest rites. Every work of nature 
is a symbol and an emblem; from the ani- 
malcule of a single drop to the leviathan of j 
the mighty deep, from the insect that hums 
about our ear to the soaring eagle, from the 
tiny mite to the huge mastodon that once 
walked these fields the monarch of its woods; 
all are symbols and emblems. They are 


God’s language to man. He thus tell us, not 
indeed by the words of his mouth, but by the 
symbols with which he has surrounded us, of 
his mighty power and his infinite wisdom. In 
the perfection of their structure he fully es- 
tablishes the greatness of his power, and in 
the adaptation of their habits and wants, es- 
tablishes that He is not only Supreme in 
power, but infinite in wisdom. These are a 
few of the Great Creator’s symbols. But the 
Heavens, too, declare the glory of God. At 
the foundation of the world, we are told, that 
‘the morning stare sang together,’ and ‘all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.’ And they 
still sing together, and they still shout for joy. 

“For though no real voice nor sound, 

Amid their radiant orbs be found, 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utters forth a glorious voice; 

Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine.” 

Yes! the Heavens and the Earth are full of 
symbols. The sweet Psalmist of Israel, tells 
us in strains of sublime eloquence: “The 
Heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
Firmament sheweth forth his handy-work. 
Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge.” “There is no 
speech or languge where their voice is not 
heard.” Their line is gone out through all 
the Earth, and their words unto the end of 
the world; for though 

“No human voice, nor living speech, 

Nor word articulate they send; 

Yet through the world their lessons reach, 
Their Signs, the earth’s remotest end!” 

If our great Creator, then, developes his 
power and displays his wisdom and goodness, 
by means of symbols, may not we avail our- 
selves of their influence in the common chari- 
ties of lifel 

EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 
Beneath this cold unconscious stone, 

A faded flower lies, 

Whose mortal beauty never more 
May greet our mortal eyes; 

But He who bore its bloom away, 

The eye of Faith hath given, 

And, gazing through our tears, we see 
Tie blooming still, in heaven. 

Public charities and benevolent associa- 
tions, for the gratuitous relief of every 
species of distress, are, peculiar to Christian- 
ity; no other system of civil or religious 
policy has originated them; they form its 
highest praise and characteristic feature; an 
order of benevolence so disinterested and so 
exalted, looking before and after, could no 
more have preceded revelation than light the 
sun. 
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A YARN IN THE HALF-DECK 

‘Did you say you served your apprentice- 
ship in the Arethusa ?* 

‘Yes; I served my time in the Arethusa.’ 

‘What age were you when you went to 
sear 

‘I was sixteen.’ 

‘Put down sixteen, Bill.’ 

The scene of the present dialogue was 
the forecastle of a collier brig at anchor in 
the Thames: the speakers an old seaman, 
and three others scarcely arrived at middle- 
age, one of whom, behind the old man, act- 
ed as clerk, with a piece of chalk on the 
lid of his own chest. 

‘Put down sixteen, Bill,’ whispered one; 
and thenumber was put down. 

‘Then how long were you in the Arethusa]’ 

‘I served five years,’ said the old man; 
‘then I stopped by her other three: I was 
eight years in her altogether. I liked the 
ship very well, but I did not like the owner.’ 

Bill, who was all attention, put down an 
eight below the sixteen. 

‘But you would be a young fellow then: I 
should think you would not be long out of a 
ship! 

I got a ship directly and sailed for North 
America. Well, as it happened, we were wa- 
ter-logged as we were on our passage home: 
all hands took to the rigging, where we 
were three days without a bite of anything, or 
as much as a drink. On the fourth day, got 
hold of a dead bird of some kind that was 
floating past — ate it, feathers and all. Well, 
I did not get you told all hands died but my- 
self, and the only way I could keep myself 
alive was by sucking the grease out of the 
ropes. I knocked about upon the rigging for 
a month. At last I was picked up by an 
American vessel, and taken to America. The 
Americans used me very well; so I traded 
back and forward among the American ports 
lor a long time.’ 

‘How long do you suppose you were in 
America altogether] 5 

‘I was away ten years from leaving home.’ 

‘Din’nt you go into the Greenland trade 
after that]’ 

‘No; it was not till some time after. I 
was on board of a man-of-war before I was 
in the Greenland trade. Somehow or other 
the pres8gang got scent of me: a good run 
we had; I was nimble on my feet then; if I 
had not slipped and fallen souse into an ash- 
midden, I believe they never would have 
taken me: but take me they did. Well, I 
was seven years in his majesty’s service, 
and I liked the service very well; but one 
day the Captain and I had a few words, and 
said I to myself, “The sooner we part com- 
pany the better, old fellow.*? So I ran away: 
it was in the West Indies. I knew they 


would be after me; so I got myself stowed 
into a hogshead of sugar, and sent aboard of 
a merchantman, and got clear off that way.’ 

Bill, who was listening in silence, put 
down, ‘On board man-of-war seven years.’ 

‘Then did you get home all right!’ 

‘Yes; and then I went to Greenland. My 
eyes! what sport we had there the first ten 
years I was in the trade! I was there that 
year when there wasn’t a whale to be seen, 
and we loaded the ship with seals. A weary 
job we had: the ice was short and hummocky, 
and the seals as shy as foxes. Somehow we 
always found one or two fellows, who’d been 
fuddled may be the night before, that forgot 
the way into the water. When the brutes 
make a dive, they are out of sight in a minute.’ 

‘How long were you in the Greenland 
trade!’ 

‘I was nineteen years altogether. Then 
I fancied I would like to be in a warmer 
climate; so J got into an East Indiaman, and 
traded to the East Indies for a long time.” 

‘How long do you suppose!’ 

‘About thirteen years At last the ship 
w r as taken by the pirates, and the most of 
the crew had to walk the plank; only three 
of us saved our lives by consenting to be 
pirates with the rest. I never liked a pirate’s 
life; so one day when we were ashore on a 
large island watching, I took leg-bail and 
| ran away. I’d been with them three years, 

I which w T as quite enough. Well, I got among 
| the natives of the place, who were mighty 
j kind in their way; and as I was a brisk young 
fellow, I wasn’t long in finding a wife among 
; them; so I lived thefe just like a savage for 
sixteen years; for there was no chance of 
getting away, and it was just as well to 
make myself happy. But at last an English 
ship put in for water, and the longing came 
over me to go back to my native land; so I 
smuggled myself on board just as she was 
ready for sea, and glad I was that my wife 
didn’t follow me.’ 

‘Did you get home all right and tight!’ 

‘All right and tight, boh!’ 

‘Then I suppose you would not lie up any 
time at home!’ 

‘I didn’t lie up at all. When I got home 
I found ray brother had gone to America; so 
i nothing would serve me but I would go seek 
j him, as I had not seen him for a long time. 
So I got a ship, and off I went; but I 
never saw him from that day to this, although 
I wandered through America for five years 
seeking him. I turned tired of wandering 
and got into a little vessel trading between 
Prince Edward’s Island and the main land; 
and I traded in her for ten long years — ten 
long years I can assure you.* 

‘Haven’t you been a long time in the coal 
trade!’ 
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‘I was thirty years in the coal trade be- , 
fore I went to China.’ j 

‘How did you like the China trade?’ ! 
‘I liked it very well. I was only in it 
about five years. After that I got into the 
Baltic trade. I was seven years in it; but I 
tired of it> so I got a ship and went off to 
the West Indies, where I was put ashore 
sick, and lay in the hospital for three years 
When I did get better, I was a better man 
than ever, so I started negro-driver in a plan- 
tation, where I whipped the poor fellows on 
for nine years, till at last the old fit came on 
me. and I would be off to sea again.’ 

‘Was that before you were captain of the 
old C in erf’ ' 

- ‘Yes; that was just before I got to be cap- 
tain of the Clinker.’ 

‘Weren’t you a long time captain of the 
Clinker. 1 ’ 

I was captain of the Clinker for nineteen 
years. I was captain of her till she was lost 
on the Gunflee Sand: it w T as as much as we 
could do to save our lives that time.’ 

‘What ship was it you lost in the Swinver?’ 
‘That was the Peggy. I was a long time 
in her both mate and master. I was four 
years mate and eight years master.’ 

‘How long is it since the Peggy was lost!’ 
‘Let me see: it will be fourteen years this 
next month: just fourteen exactly. 

‘Then you must be a good old fellow now?’ 
‘Ay: I’m a good age now, you may depend 
on’t.* 

‘See w’hat age he is there, Bill, will you?’ 
Bill, who had been listening in the back- 
ground, and taking notes on lid of his chest, 
proceeded to read off the following items: — 

‘Went to sea in the Arethusa, - 18 years old. 
In the Arethusa, - 8 years. 

In America, - - - - 10 “ 

On board of man-of-war, - 7 “ 

In Greenland trade, - - - 19 “ 

In East India trade, - - 18 “ 

Among the pirates, - - 8 “ 

Among the savages, - - 16 “ 

Travelled in America, - 5 “ 

Traded to Prince Edward’s Island, 10 “ 

In the coal trade, - - - 80 “ 

In the China trade, - 5 “ 

In the Baltic trade, - - 7 “ 

In the hospital, - 8 “ 

Negro driver, - - - 9 “ 

Captain of the Clinker, - - 19 “ 

In the Peggy, - - - - 12 “ 

Since the Peggy was lost, - 14 “ 

Total, 206 years.’ 

‘Then you’ll be two hundred and six years 
old!’ said Bill with a chuckle. 

‘Bravo!’ said Tom; ‘there’s not a man like 
him in the fleet!’ 


Rest satisfied in doing well, and leave oth- 
ers to talk of you what they please. 


THE MARCH OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

BY BRO. ABEL FLETCHER. 

To a lover of Odd Fellowship, nothing is 
more gratifying then to witness its prosperity 
amid opposition and persecution. The rapid- 
ity with which our Order has spread for the 
last few years, is perhaps without example 
in the records of history. And although in 
some instances the church has lifted her 
voice against it, and many of her learned 
doctors and dignitaries have pronounced 
their anathemas upon it, yet it has continued 
to move on like some stately ship, bidding 
defiance to the wind, the waves and the 
storm. Based, as it is, upon eternal princi- 
ples, the “gates of hell,” cannot crush it, 
nor the arrows of its enemies harm it. 
“Truth is eternal” and can never die; e’en 
though “crushed to earth, ’twill rise again;” 
amid opposition it will prosper; amid per- 
secution it will live, and amid desolation it 
will revive. Though retarded for a while in 
its progress, yet like some mighty stream, 
whose waters are clogged, it will gather 
strength, and burst through the obstacles, 
and break down the barriers, that obstruct 
its progress. Such has been and such ever 
will continue to be the course of Odd Fel- 
lowship. 

It is true, that some dark spirits among 
them have dared to lift their voices against 
our institution, but they were passed by un- 
heeded, and as little regarded as the mur- 
murings of the idle wind. The march of 
Odd Fellowship is still onward. Its banner 
is unfurling in every part of our land. Its 
principles are proclaimed abroad, and dis- 
seminated among the people. The sick are 
visited; the distressed are relieved; the dead 
are buried ; the widow protected, and the or- 
phan educated. Silent, sure and rapid are 
the strides of Odd Fellowship. Soon may 
it cover our earth, and its benign influences 
be felt in every land, and enjoyed in every 
clime! And may the people of every age 
and of every creed, be gathered beneath its 
outspreading branches, and there find a 
shelter from the storm! And when the bells 
of death shall ring in their ears, and the 
grim messengers of the tomb shall knock at 
the door of their hearts, may they be permit- 
ted to exchange the blessings of one world 
for the glories of another! 

Who are happy men? The mechanics? 
They live to benefit others — are always rea- 
dy with a word to encourage — a smile to 
cheer — a look to persude, and a dollar to as- 
sist. They are never fearful lest a good 
trade or an excellent bargain should fall into 
the hands of a poor neighbor, but the more 
rejoice when such a one meets with en- 
couragement. * 
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WHO IS THE ODD FELLOW! 

BY MRS. E. M. SEYMOUR 
It is not he alone who pledges himself to 
“visit the sick; relieve the distressed; bury 
the dead; and protect the orphan,” who is the 
true Odd Fellow. There are many who are 
baptized in name, who have no inner anoint- 
ing of the heart; and there are many more, J 
who without any outward profession of faith, 
have obeyed to the letter the glorious princi- j 
pies of Odd Fellowship. j 

I have known one lauded for his magnifi- 
cent charity, and his name heralded to the 
world, for his unbounding benevolence; but 
when I saw him turn the unfed beggar from 
his door, my heart acknowledged rather the 
poor wayfarer, who divided with him his last j 
cent, and spoke to him words of sympathy j 
and kindness. | 

I have known, one, mid raging flames, 
and angry waves, ami wild winds, peril his 
own life, and run fearful hazards, to save 
others from a fearful death — and when that 
wild cry of anguish, that agonizing shriek 
for help was turned to one of heartfelt 
thanks, I deemed it more grateful to his ear 
than the plaudits that the world rung out to 

him . 

I have known one, who has sat with honor 
in the councils of our nation, and done glo- 
rious deeds upon the field of battle, his name 
rung with applause as the song of triumph 
and of victory, came wafted upon the south- 
ern gale, but I know that dearer far to him 
than . shout, or war-won laurels, was the 
grateful look of the relieved sufferer, and the 
warm welcome of the poor — and happier was 
he when in the obscurity of evening, he 
could unobserved, leave at the widow’ ’s or 
the poor man’s door, those comforts which all 
but he forgot to give. 

It is not the mere initiation into the secrets 
of the Order, nor loud professions of devoted- 
ness to the cause of philanthropy and be- 
nevolence, that constitutes an < >dd Fellow r . 
It is not alone in the fold of Christ, that the 
deceiver puts on the livery of truth, and good- 
ness— -motives of interest and ambition, in- 
duce many a one to assume the name of 
“Odd Fellow,” whose heart is as ignorant of 
the true duties and principles of the institu- 
tion as the poles of the tropical heat; and 
though one may attain the highest rank in 
the order, and fill with dignity its several 
offices, yet if his heart be not interested in 
the noble work of ameliorating the condition 
of the suffering and destitute, he has no 
honest title to the name of “Odd Fellow, 
while there are many out of the Order, 
whose whole lives are a perfect exemplifica- 
tion of its noble principles. 

I care not whether it be%> the munificent , 


bequest, the humble yet ready and efficient 
assistance, the widow’s mite, or even the 
silent tear of sympathy, when there is naught 
else to give; w’hoever from the promptings 
of a noble heart, from a generous sympathy 
for the unfortunate and distressed, extends 
to a fellow creature that aid which he needs 
and which is his due; who answers to the 
cry of suffering; who responds to the plead- 
ings of the destitute; the wail of the widow 
and the orphan; whose hand is ever ready to 
relieve the needy, and his ear open to the 
cry of the oppressed; who is ever ready to 
“weep with those who weep, and rejoice 
w r ith those that rejoice,” and who always as 
far as lies in his power, obeys the golden 
rule of our Savior — he is the Odd Fellow. 


Leaky Vessels, — It sometimes happens 
that the business transactions of our Lodges 
comes to be known throughout the commun- 
ity almost as soon as they are in the Lodge. 
If a candidate is proposed the public is aware 
of it; if he is rejected it is known to the whole 
community, and if he is elected, he is ac- 
costed by the multitude with certain inquiries 
respecting his probable entrance to the 
altar. 

The Lodge is blamed for rejecting one 
and for electing another, and the members 
are constantly assailed by the public with 
harsh, words, all because the public is ready 
to meddle with that which does not interest 
it, and because there are lea y vessels that go 
out from the Lodge to stir up the tongues of 
the wonder-loving and taje-bearing. Breth- 
ren do not intend to speak to the public of 
Lodge transactions, but they have a habit of 
tattling — telling all they know — leaking out 
every thing and they don’t think of the con- 
sequences. This habit should be abandoned, 
and if we cannot prevent the vessel’s leak- 
ingout we should stop the Lodge from pour- 
ing in. — Covenant . 


Social Intercourse. — We should make 
it a principle to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to every man who discharges faithfully 
his duties, maintains good order — who mani- 
fests a deep interest in the welfare of gen- 
eral society — whose deportment is upright, 
and whose mind is intelligent, without stop- 
ping to ascertain whether he swings a ham- 
mer or draws a thread. There is nothing so 
distant from all natural rule and natural 
claim, as the reluctant — the backward sym- 
pathy — the forced smile — the checked con- 
versation — the hesitating compliance— the 
well-off* are too apt to manifest to those a 
little down; with whom, in comparison of 
intellect and principles of virtue, they fre- 
quently sink into insignificance. 
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A CHIP FROM A SAILOR’S LOG. J came faintly on our ear. The race instantly 
It was a dead calm — not a breath of air — ceased. As yet, we only half believed what 
the sails flapped idly against the masts; the we heard, our recent fright being still fresh in 
helm had lost its power, and the ship turned our memories. 

her head how and where she liked. The heat ‘Swim for God’s sake!’ cried the captain, 
was intense, so much so, that the chief mate who was now on deck: ‘he has not yet seen 
had told the boatswain to keep the watch out y° u * The boat, if possible, will get between 
of the sun; but the watch below found it too y° u an d him. Strike out, lads, for God’s 


warm to sleep, and were tormented with 
thirst, which they could not gratify till the 
water was serVed out. They had drunk all 
the previous day’s allowance; and now that 
their scuttle but was dry, there was 
nothing left for them but endurance. 
Some of the seamen had congregated on the 
top-gallant forecastle, where they gazed on 
the clear blue water with longing eyes. 

‘How cool and clear it looks,’ said a tall, 
powerful young seaman; ‘I don’t think there 
are many sharks about; what do you say for 
& bath, lads!’ 

‘That for the sharks!’ burst almost simul- 
taneously from the parched lips of the group: 
‘we’ll have a jolly good bath when the second 
mate goes in to dinner.’ In about half an 
hour the dinner-bell rang. The boatswain 
took charge of the deck; some twenty sailors 
were now stripped, except a pair of light duck 
trousers; among the rest was a tall, power- 
ful, coast-of-Africa nigger of the name of 
of Leigh: they used to joke him, and call 
him Sambo. 

‘You no swim to-day, Ned!’ said he, ad- 
dressing me. ‘Feared of shark, heh! Shark 
nebber bite me. Suppose I meet shark in 
water, I swin after him — him run like deb- 
bel.’ I was tempted, and, like the rest, was 
soon ready. In quick succession we jumped 
off* the spritsail yard, the black leading. We 
had scarcely been in the water five minutes, 
when some voice in-board cried out, ‘A shark! 
a shark!’ In an instant every one of the 
swimmers came tumbling up the ship’s sides, 
half mad with fright, the gallant black among 
the rest. It was a false alarm. We felt 
angry with ourselves for being frightened, 
angry with those who had frightened us, and 
furious with those who had laughed at us. In 
another moment we were all again in the 
water, the black and myself swimming some 
distance from the ship. For two successive 
voyages there had been a sort of rivalry be- 
tween us: each fancied that he was the best 
swimmer, and we were now testing our 
speed. 

‘Well done, Ned!’ cried some of the sailors 
from the forecastle. ‘Go it, Sambo!’ cried 
some others. We were both straining our 
utmost, excited by the cheers of our respec- 
tive partisans. Suddenly the voice of the 
boatswain was heard shouting, *A shark! a 
shark! Come back for God’s sake!’ 

‘Lay aft, and lower the cutter down,’ then 


sake!’ My heart stood still: I felt weaker 
than a child as I gazed with horror at the 
dorsal fin of a large shark on the starboard 
quarter. Though in the water, the perspira- 
tion dropped from me like rain: the black 
was striking out like mad for the ship. 

‘Swim, Ned — swim!* cried several voices; 
‘they never take black when they can get 
j white.’ 

I I did swim, and that desperately; the water 
foamed past me. I soon breasted the black, 
j but could not head him. We both strained 
i every nerve to be first, for we each fancied 
the last man would be eaten. Yet wo 
scarcely seemed to move: the ship appeared 
as far as ever from us. We were both power- 
ful swimmers, and both of us swim in the 
French way called la brasse , or hand ever 
, hand in English. There was something the 
matter with the boat’s falls, and they could 
j not lower her. 

j ‘He sees you now!’ was shouted; ‘he is 
| after you!’ Oh the agony of that moment! I 
| thought of everything at the same instant, at 
least so it seemed to me then. Scenes long 
forgotten rushed through my brain with the 
rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this 
I was striking out madly for the ship. Each 
moment I fancied I could feel the pilot-fish 
touching we, and I almost screamed with 
agony. We were now not ten yards from 
the ship; fifty ropes were thrown to us; but, 
as if by mutual instinct, we swam for the 
same. 

‘Hurra! they are saved! — they are along- 
side!’ was shouted by the eager crew. We 
both grasped the rope an the same time; a 
slight struggle ensued; I had the highest 
hold. Regardless of everthing but my own 
safety, I placed my feet on the black’s 
shoulders, scrambled up the side, and fell ex- 
hausted on the deck. The negro followed 
roaring with pain, for the shark had taken 
away part of his heel. Since then, I have 
never bathed at sea; nor, I believe, has 
Sambo been ever heard again to assert that 
he would swim after a shark if he met one 
in the water. 


CHARITY. 

Great minds are charitable to their bitterest 
enemies, and sympathize with the feelings of 
their fellow creatures. It is only the narrow- 
minded who mak^no allowance for the faults 
of others. 
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TRUTH. 

At the commencement of our subject we 
may adopt, in the spirit of humble inquiry, 
the words which were used by Pilate in 
captious pride — *‘What is Truth]” 

A due comprehension of the signification 
which we propose to give to the term is ne- 
cessary, in order to a right understanding of 
any reflections that may be offered upon it 

When we speak of the investigation of 
truth, we mean, the ascertaining of the na- 
ture, properties and relations of things in 
general — thus a natural truth , or moral truth , 
is the understanding of some fact in nature 
or morals, and in this view Truth is the same 
knowledge, and is confined to the mind. 

In the first place, then, Truth is know- 
ledge. | 

Secondly. There is truth in action — and 
this depends upon the state of the heart. 

Every lover of truth then, in the first 
sense, is a lover of knowledge; and although 
his circumstances and engagements may pre- , 
elude philosophical investigation of the 
phenomena of nature, and inquiry into the 
mysteries of the metaphysical world, yet he 
will take due advantage of all available 
means and opportunites to make himself ac- 
quainted with all knowledge necessary for 
living and for dying — in a word, with his own 
nature and requirements — the relation in 
which he stands to his Creator and to man- 
kind — his whole duty as a reasonable and 
accountable being. 

I know there are sophists who attempt to 
mislead, by saying that ignorance and simpli- 
city conduce to piety and virtue — and that 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge leads to 
misery, from the days of Adam down — but 
the examples which they give of men of 
great talents, wild and erratic in their courses 
as comets, and like them threatening desola- 
tion to the world which they have lit up with 
the lurid glare of their brightness, can never 
disprove the fact, that the improvement of 
the mind has a direct tendency to “mend the 
manners and improve the heart.” 

There are anomalies in the mental and 
moral world as in the natural; and the men 
of pre-eminent genius who Jiave been pre- 
eminent in vice, have never possessed well- 
balanced minds, but have cultivated some of 
the faculties of their mind without due at- 
tention to the others; and the preponderance 
thus produced has caused the deviousness and 
irregularity which have furnished to some a 
pretext for continuance in ignorance. “Be 
wise as serpents, but harmless as doves.” 
Let wisdom reign in the mind, and peace and 
love in the heart. 

How absurd is it to contend, that know- 
ledge of itself causes the heart to diverge 
from rectitude. Surely they who are fami- 


liar with the philosophy of life, who are en- 
abled to trace effects to their remote causes; 
who can duly estimate conduct and actions, 
with all their dependencies, and in all their 
results, will be enabled to see in what true 
happiness consists, and will pursue it in that 
rational manner in which alone it is to be 
found. The due apprehension of truth, then, 
in the mind obviously and necessarily leads 
to truth, as contained in the second proposi- 
tion — truth in the heart and the evidence of 
it in action. 

Truth in action is the result of a due ap- 
prehension of the nature of things. And as 
true happiness can consist in virtue alone, 
and the proper exercise of our faculties and 
affections — then as all men seek for happi- 
ness, they will pursue it in the path of virtue 
and honor, provided their mind is capable of 
placing a proper estimate upon the things 
of this world, and of giving to each its due 
share of consideration, and no more. 

The mind, then is the grand regulator of 
the heart; and if right — if its faculties all be 
in proper exercise, and properly balanced, 
then all will be right — and the moral faculties 
will be in subservience to, and animated by 
it, just as the planets move around, and are 
influenced by, their grand central regulator 
— the sun. 

Truth in action, then, is a proper discharge 
of duty, at all stations, at all times and in all 
circumstances — and comprises at once the 
whole law of life. If it is necessary to be 
more explicit, I would ask the question, if a 
man fails to perform the duties of any office, 
the acceptance of which was at once a pledge 
that he would perforin them, does not every 
act in which he omits his duty, or transcends 
it, prove him guilty of falsity as fully and ef- 
fectually as if he had broken directly his 
word — and what will apply to any one office 
will apply to all offices ana duties whatever. 
Truth in action is therefore that course of 
conduct which is proper and just to be pur- 
sued — it is justice — a rendering unto C»sar 
the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s. In rulers it is 
justice and mercy — in subjects obedience and 
love — in citizens it is patriotism and public 
spirit — in parents it is diligent nurturing — in 
children filial piety — in masters it is kind- 
ness — in servants fidelity — in the merchant 
it is fairness — in the judge impartiality — in 
all it is benevolence and love — love to the 
creature and Creator. 

Truth in speech might be included, indeed, 
in the foregoing, and shall receive only a 
passing remark. I must contend, however, 
that fairness of speech depends in the first 
place, upon a proper state of the mind; and 
that no one capable of placing a proper es- 
timate upon human actions will be guilty of 
a vice so contemptible, and so utterly at var> 
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ance with the first principles of our nature. 
The disadvantages resulting from lying are so 
apparent that motives of policy (to throw 
principle out of the question) would restrain 
any man of correct mind from indulging in it 
But besides falsehood direct in the use of 
words that are manifestly intended to deceive, 
there is another practice equally mischievous 
in its tendencies, and alike repugnant to just 
and honorable principles — I allude to the 
practice of deceiving, by the use of language 
of dubious import, carefully arranged, so as 
to convey a wrong impression to the hearer, 
and thus seemingly preserve the semblance of 
truth, while a lie is propagated. The inten- 
tion of language is, to communicate our, 
ideas and thoughts to others; and what differ- 
ence is it, in the sight of God, or to the per- 1 
son addressed, whether we impose upon him 
by the lie direct or the lie circumlocutory. ! 

Neither is the falsehood less deleterious or 
less immoral, when we create a false impres- 
sion — by the lying eye, the frown — the as- 
sent or negative of the head, or by the point- 
ing of a finger. Indeed in all these latter 
cases, while the crime is the same the mean- 
ness is greater — and those doing so, are so 
lost to the dignity of manhood, and given over 
to lowness and cunning, that they are guilty 
of the meanness of it, without having (if I 
may so speak) the moral courage even to lie 
in a manly manner. 

This much will suffice to have said respect- 
ing Truth. And it is this Truth which is in- 
culcated by the precepts of Odd Fellowship 
— to ascertain what is duty — to pr actice it in 
action and in speech, and in all things to 
live up to the dignity of human nature. 

It is enjoined upon us in our obligations, 
and enforced in all our emblems, speaking to 
the heart through the eye, to reverence and 
obey God as the great Creator and Ruler of 
all things; to be subject to the laws of the 
land; and while we are knitted more closely 
in the bonds of love to the brethren, to be 
just, charitable and humane to all mankind. 

These three cardinal virtues, then, “Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth,** are the foundations 
upon which Odd Fellowship rests— -and will 
rest unshaken by the storms of persecution, 
or the underminings of insidious malevolence. 
These three virtues are the standard to which 
ail our actions are to come; and if, owing to 
the infirmities of the flesh and the entangle- 
ments of the world, the lives of many of our 
members do not come up to the standard, it is 
certainly no reasonable objection against the 
system — for even the system of Christianity 
has to lament that the walk of many is not 
in perfect accordance with its holy principles. 

In this elucidation of the primary virtues 
of Odd Fellowship, I have endeavored to 
shew to those out of the Order that we have 


been both misunderstood and misrepresented; 
and that instead of sapping the foundations 
of civil and religious liberty, we are co- 
workers with the patriot and religionist in the 
great cause of morality and freedom. I hope 
that members of the Order will take occasion 
to throw these papers in the way of those for 
whose especial use they were penned. 

Animated by the glorious thought, that a 
consistent course will overcome all opposi- 
tion, and demonstrate the beauty and utility 
of the principles by which we are governed, 
our cause has nothing to fear — “Truth, is 
mighty and will prevail**— or, in the language 
of poet: — 

‘ ; Truth crushed to earth shall rise njrain — 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

But error wounded writhes in pain, 

Amid a thousand worshippers.” 


Peace. — How beautiful is peace — at the 
home hearth, in society, in the nation, and 
over all the earth. Obliterator of feuds— 
washer out of blood-stains, and uniter of 
earth’s races in loving brotherhood. Six thou- 
sand years since, Cain smote his brother at 
the altar, the earth has travailed with war, 
and in blood. The only landmarks spared by 
the ages, have been trophies of ferocious con- 
quest. Ruin and terror have swept over hills 
and valleys, and seas; and humanity, born 
with such noble and glorious visage, has 
walked a perturbed and terrible spirit, in this 
earth garden and paradise of God. Peace, 
which should have been the companion of 
man, and the inspirer of beauty and joy, has 
only flashed at brief and wide intervals 
through the cloud and storm of earth’s life. 
But it will not be ever so. The war of hu- 
manity with itself — its suicidal strife — its es- 
trangement from its original nature, and from 
God, cannot always last. Eighteen hundred 
years ago, one came upon the earth, heralded 
by angels, who sang “I’eace on earth, and 
good will unto men.’ 1 And the prophecy of 
that song will come to pass. The unnatural 
war among men, societies, and nations, must 
cease. Slowly, but certainly, the cloud and 
tempest will roll back, unveiling the clear 
and serene sky, and humanity, self-bound, 
like Prometheus to the rock, will shake off 
the vulture which tortures it to agony. Peace 
will come to all the earth, for God has sent a 
token and given promise of it Then shall 
the dove fly out from the human ark, over the 
wide sea of earth’s ruin, plucking the olive 
leaf, and the bow of promise shall be hung in 
the heavens, that the water of war’s desola- 
tion shall no more cover the earth. 


The friend who will tell us of our faults, 
in kindness; is the most trusty, and the one 
most to be courted for his friendship. 
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FADELESS FLOWERS. 

BY REV. BRO. II. GILLMoKE. 

I saw some flowers with brilliant hue, 

Unfold their beauty, and their pride; 

And as 1 wondered, not a few 
Were nipped by early frosts, and died! 

So with the brighter joys, and mirth, 

That oft are blasted in a dny; 

The momentary things of earth, 

That bloom awhile then die away! 

But. let no hasty toneme declare, 

Tlrnt none can feel themselves secure; 

That none on earth can ever share 
In flowers, and fruits, that long endure! 

There are somo verdant spots below, 

Where Friendship holds a pleasing sway; 

Where Love doth precious gifts bestow, 

And Truth points out the pilgrim's way. 

Here flowers are seen that ever bloom. 

And shed their fragrance all abroad; 

Drive from the heart despair, and gloom, 

Where none deceive and none defraud! 

******* 

Life's toils, and cares shall pass away. 

The thunder and the storm shall cease; 

Ami if we press we'll win the day, 

And rest amid the bowers of peace! 

That is a pure, cerulean clime, 

Where crowns to all the good are giv'n; 
‘•Beyond the bounds of space und 111110.” 

Where bloom the fadless flowers of IIeay 
New Albany, Ind., June, 20 1S52. 

(ORIGINALS 

NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Here I am seated in a cool and pleasant 
room in the Madison Hotel. I am tired, for 
I have been wandering about the city seeing 
what is to be seen, and taking items as I pass. 
And now, as the cool evening breeze floats 
through the room imparting its freshness to 
me, I gaze out of my window upon the sur- 
rounding scenery. Before me flows the Ohio, 
its ruffled waters flashing in the suns setting 
rays; beyond, the dark green hills rise tipped 
with a coronet of gold, while every window to- 
wards the west gleams with brilliant light. 
Here then. I’ll spend an hour in repose, and 
noting down what I’ve seen, and heard — part 
I’ll send to you, — part I’ll keep in my private 
note book, as unsuited for other eyes than 
mine. 

Having spent some eight or ten days in 
this goodly city, I have some slight knowl- 
edge of its people, its business, and its ap- 
pearance. Madison is a neat compactly 
built city — better built as a whole than any 
other city of Indiana I have seen. It pos- 
3 


sesses more fine residences, and better blocks 
of business houses than your city: perhaps 
has more capital among its business men, 
and more wealth among its citizens. I doubt 
whether so many of its mechanics and day 
laborers have homes of their own as in your 
place, nor has it finer churches or school 
houses. Its amount of business is larger, 
but the disparity is not so great as formerly. 
Extensive preparations are being made to 
engage in boat building; this will add much 
; to the permanent wealth of the city. 

! In my wanderings I find many warm-heart- 
ed Odd Fellows, such as make you feel there 
is a common tie of kindred that binds you to 
them. And here the Order ranks high; 
some of the first and most influential have 
stood before our altars and sat beneath the 
patriarch’s tent. They have a fine large hall 
— splendidly and neatly furnished — superior 
, to any I have yet seen. I have been in it 
several times, at Lodge and Encampment, 
and have found the members ardently attach- 
ed to the order as it is, and willing to do ev- 
erything in their power to advance and ele- 
vate the intellectual, social and moral char- 
acter of man — the legitimate aim of the Or- 
der. True, hero as everywhere, the Order 
' is injured by a few, whose highest ambition 
is to Know how to work in ami out of a Ijodge 
and draw their benefits. This class, howev- 
ever, is everywhere growing “small by de- 
grees, and beautifully less.” The vast ma- 
jority of the Order, here, if I am correctly 
:N ; posted, arc Odd Fellows good and true, and 
so far as I have met them, I have found it so. 

By the way, when we parted you told me 
to speak of your intended publication, I have 
done so, and the almost universal remark is, 
“Just what is needed.” The work will take 
well here, I think. 

To-morrow I leave for the “City of Rail- 
roads.” But while I am here permit me to 
say, that I still find the Madison Hotel, (the 
only one however that I ever put up at in the 
city) the same well kept house. It’s land- 
lord, Mr. Browning, is kind and gentlemanly 
in his bearing, and withal, an Odd Fellow, — 
his servants are careful and attentive, his ta- 
ble furnished with the best the market affords, 
and his rooms and beds clean and well fur- 
nished. The last two items very necessary 
to a traveller’s comfort. 

| After a rapid, shaking, rolling ride of five 
and a half hours I found myself comfortably 
; seated at the sumptuous table of the “Wright 
House,” Indianapolis. I know nothing of 
the other hotels of this city of Railroads, 

, never having visited them under their present 
proprietors, but I shall have no disposition to 
, change quarters so long as tho “Wright 
j House” is as well kept as it now is. 
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In this city I spent some ten or twelve days. 
Saw and heard all that I could, and more of 
both than I wanted to. Met old friends, vis- 
ited Asylums, and other public buildings, 
wandered over the city “foot-back” and in 
buggy until I think I saw about all that was 
worth seeing; and above all I saw “ Power's 
Greek Slave.” That alone was worth the 
trip. - 

Indianapolis will compare favorably with 
your place or Madison, — and as a place for 
pleasant residences, I think superior to both. 
It is neatly and tastefully laid out (baring 
those abominable diagonals.) Wide airy 
streets, large lots, fine shades trees, beautiful 
flower gardens, and plenty of elbow room. 
It is decidedly a pretty place, but not so well 
built, as it might be. Its public buildings are 
magnificent. Its asylums are an houor to 
the State and ornaments to the city. 

Here, too, I found some Odd Fellows, a 
very current article in this region, with very : 
little base coin; none that I found. I had 
the pleasure of visiting the Encampment, 
and Lodges, and here found the same devo - 1 
tion to the Order, the same effort to advance j 
the intellectual and social interest of the 
members. As far as I am capable of judg- 
ing there is very little of that “ picayuneness ” j 
of feeling here, that 'would produce intellec- 
tual or moral darkness for the sake of a u fp” \ 
They have a fine library, and plenty of money 
to purchase more books. 

I was informed by the Grand Secretary, 
Willis W. Wright, than whom a more faith- 
ful and capable officer, or genuine, noble 
hearted Odd Fellow does not exist, that the 
order is still progressingin this State, and is 
in a healthier condition than ever before. 
Here also, so far as I can learn your work 
will take well. 

This city is becoming quite staid and puri- 
tanical. They keep Sunday by law! N o shav- 
ing, buggy-riding, soda-drinking, cigar buy- 
ing or anything of that kind can be done on 
Sunday without the offender becoming liable 
for a fine. I was here the first Sabbath the 
law went in force, and longwards were plen- 
ty — very plenty; long faces , and some long 
swearing. 

Leaving Indianapolis, after a short ride 
of two hours, in the easiest car I ever enter- 
ed, I reached Greencastle. How changed 
to what it was when eleven years ago I used 
to “fence it in” with race, and laugh, and 
shout, and fun. A few places, and a few on- 
ly look familiar. One or two ancient corn- 
ers, the old tread-wheel carding machine, and ’ 
the University. All else to me is changed, j 
I too am changed, — and many that climbed ! 
with me the hill of science, have undergone | 
the last,, the final change. Peace to your | 


ashes, companions of my school-boy days, 
wherever you may lie. 

The place is much improved in appear- 
ance and much larger. The New Albany 
and Michigan Railroad passes through it. Its 
college under charge of the M. E. Church is 
said to be prospering finely. 

I saw most of the Odd Fellows in the 
place, renewed some old acquaintances, but 
did not have the pleasure of attending the 
Lodge. The order here is flourishing — the 
members enthusiastic and true; and swaying 
an influence for good in the community. 

I remained but one day in Greencastle, but 
the remembrance of that day will rest upon 
heart like a pleasant dream. 

A short ride behind the “iron horse” brought 
me to the “Prairie City.” Terre Haute, up 
to this date, is the most beautiful city I ever 
saw. Her prairie situation — her fine groves 
— her tree-lined streets — her handsome dwell- 
ings — and all that nature aided by simple art 
can do is there, — and with her coronet of 
green, she sits upon the bosom of her flowery 
prairie, with the gentle Wabash murmuring 
at her feet, the acknowledged beauty of the 
State. 

I know but little of her business, as my 
stay was necessarily short; but I found true 
hearted and kind Odd Fellows, — those who 
insisted on paying attention to me whether I 
would or not. P. G. M. Brown here keeps 
hotel — his name and that of his wife are suf- 
ficient praise for it. 

The Order is in fine condition here, I am 
informed by the members, — still increasing 
in numbers, wealth, and influence. 

After spending a day in Terre Haute, and 
the Sabbath in Indianapolis, I took passage 
for Franklin, Johnson county. I looked 
around the town, which I found much im- 
proved, and visited many of the members 
of the Order, with whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting at night in their hall. They 
would have a pleasant room, if it could be 
ventillated. But it is hot — hotter — hottest, 
according to the weather — but their hearts 
are as warm as the room and much better 
ventilated. 

But here I stop for I am in good hands, — 
among the old friends of my progenitors. 
When next you will hear from me I cannot 
tell, — it may be a week — it may be never. 
Good bye. Fraternally, 

Juke, 1852. COSMOPOLITE. 

God reveals himself in all his work, and 
speaks to man be perfect. We should heed 
all admonitions emanating from His handi- 
work to bring about this great end, perfec- 
tion. 
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(ORIGINAL.) 

ODD FELLOWSHIP— ITS POSITION 
AND MISSION. 

BY REV. T. M. EDDY, P. H. P. 

There is not now the opposition to secret 1 
societies that existed some years ago. Then, j 
vrhoever could socially or politically behead I 
a Mason or Odd Fellow, considered himself! 
as having “done the State some service.”. 
Indeed, so meritorious was the work, that it > 
was considered an estoppal upon the pains 
and penalties of purgatory. More excellent j 
was he who destroyed a Mason than he who i 
“converted a soul,” and who exposed an ! 
Odd Fellow had more honor than those who 
“went about doing good.” Political parties ! 
were formed to suppress them. Grave ec- j 
clesiastical bodies fulminated their thunders 
and sat up miniature inquisitions. The right 
of private judgment was flatly forbidden. 1 

A change has come. The opposition has 
mainly ceased. The batteries of persecu- 
tion have been silenced. Odd Fellowship! 
has weathered the storm, she has out-rode 
the tempest, and now with sails all set, and , 
decks crowded, and banners floating she! 
sails upon a smooth sea. 

The present position of Odd Fellowship | 
is an enviable one. In almost every town j 
and village Lodges have been erected and i 
bonds of brotherhood formed. Among her | 
sons we see some of the first and noblest 
citizens of our land. Popularity, position,] 
wealth, commanding social influence are all 
hers. She is no longer a suppliant for the I 
privilege of living. She stands entrenched j 
and nobly defended by her thousands of pure- 
hearted, stout-handed sons. Danger from 
without she may safely despise. 

This, then, is the present position of Odd 
Fellowship. The necessity of defending] 
first principles and laying the foundations of 
the Order has passed by. There is now need- 
ed care in the erection of the superstructure, 
and filling up the temple. 

What is the future work of Odd Fellow- 
ship? 

Whenever an association has completed 
its design it is impossible longer to perpetu- j 
ate its existence. Lacking vitality, — lack- 
ing the soul of purpose which once animated 
it, it soon fades and dies. 

And it has been said that the mission of 
Odd Fellowship was completed. This we do 
not believe- True, if pecuniary benefits 
were the principle design this would be so. 
Life and health insurance companies can 
more cheaply accomplish this purpose. Here 
is a hopful indication. Those who have 
knockea at our portals for admission, hereto- 
fore, from mercenary motives, who have been 


moved only by the “currency” quid pro quo , 
will now go elsewhere. They can do more 
with the illimitable dollar elsewhere. We 
will be rid of them. So mote it be. They have 
often destroyed our brighest aims and purest 
plans. They have been the “Old Fogies” of 
the Order, and if we had the slashing pen of 
Sanders we would “do them justice.” When- 
ever ought has been set on foot calculated to 
elevate the intellect and improve the heart, 
they have raised the alarm and cried out 
“take oare of the funds of the Order.” 
They wish them carefully tended as they 
“soon expect to be sick” and wish to have 
ample benefits during their illness. We 
would zealously guard our funds, but we 
would more zealously watch over our interests. 
We say we rejoioe in the hope that our Or- 
der will suffer less henceforth from these odd 
fogies — the stultified enemies of “Progress.” 

We do not believe that Odd Fellowship 
is now completed “ready for fencing and 
painting.” We believe there is for her a 
bright and glorious future. 

Odd Fellowship is to exert a beneficial and 
healthy influence upon education and litera- 
ture. Already several periodicals are pub- 
lish ed^devo ted to the interests of the Order. 
They are conducted with various merit. 
There is an increasing demand for this class 
of periodicals and their number will be reg- 
ulated by the law of supply and demand. A 
large number of pens are employed and minds 
aroused up to think and hands to write that 
would else remain in idleness. This will 
evidently aid in the dissemination of truth 
and light. This is no small matter and w’hen 
we take into consideration the fact that a 
true Odd Fellow organ must be found upon 
the side of pure literature, in opposition to 
the floods of trash that overflow the land, 
its importance becomes heightened. 

Odd Fellowship is the hand-maid of Re- 
ligion, using the Press to advance the cause 
of “Friendship, Love, and Truth.” 

Another matter which has caused the alarm 
of Fogies and called for the peculiar inter- 
position of the safe men who guard the funds , 
is the creation of Lodge Libraries. But we 
hail it as an evidence of progress, — sound, 
healthy progress. Many who join our fra- 
ternity are poor men,— day laborers. They 
can do little more than earn a scanty sub- 
sistence. But they have minds. They have 
intellects of the first water. It is to be the 
future mission of Odd Fellowship to polish 
and elevate those minds, to furnish them 
means of acquiring those sciences now a 
sealed book. And mark the prediction, it 
will be done. The “savans of the Order” can- 
not arrest the spirit. The day is not far dis- 
tant when every Lodge will have its circula- 
ting library, and reading room. There the 
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Odd Follow will find the documents of his 
Order. The mechanic will find the works 
of Arkwright, Ferguson and others. The! 
student of hUtory will iiud the pages of Irv- 
ing, Prescott, Theirs, Bancroft, Gibbon, 
Mucauley, Hume and McIntosh before him* 
and he may explote the wondrous and mys- 
terious pa*t. The student of eloquence will 
turn over the pages of Pitt, Fox, Curran, 1 
Grattan, Webster, Calhoun, Clay — those 
men of collossal minds and universal name. 
The student of poetry will find grand old 
Chaucer, Homer, Milton, Pope, — among the 
bards of modern times he will find Bryant, 
Tennyson Homans, Longfellow. He will 
be permitted to trace the flashes of Byron’s! 
fire-chariot, and muse with Scott among the 
dreams and phantasies of wonder-land. The 
student of fine arts will find food for his 
mental wants. But we stop this » mumera- 
tion. Who can estimate the advantages of 
Odd Fellowship upon the intelligence and 
literature of the davl We answer no one. 
Yet surely has the finger of destiny pointed 
to this as a portion of the future of our Order. 
From the Lodge shall go forth rays of light- 
dis.dpating error and aiding in the establish- 
ment of pure Universal Truth! 

The mission of Odd Fellowship is to man. 
It cannot be, then, that she is to do noth- 
ing in the glorious angelic work of elevating 
humanity!! Providence has clearly called her 
to this and she must obey. JSlie must obey or 
write “lehabod” upon her “door-posts and 
lintels.” 

We are admonished by onr manuscript 
that we are intruding upon these columns. 
We know, too, that long articles are seldom 
read. These considerations induce us to 
pause upon the very threshold of the topics 
selected. Pause we then and say that Odd 
Fellowship is not finished. High is its posi- 
tion now, but higher yet sh ill it reach. It is 
not fettered by the immovable chains of “an- 
cient usage.” It goes out to benefit man — 
to aid in the work of bringing man into the 
bonds of Universal Brotherhood. In this 
work there may, there should be adaptation to 
the exigences of the times. Wc advocate a 
sound progress. That the Order is susceptible 
of this is seen by the late addition of the 
“Daughters of Rebekah” to our degrees, i 
True, some have prophesied evil and over- 
throw — but fear not “these two smoking fire- 
brands.” There is an influence given to the 
Order now that never was before. And 
mark the future results. Odd Fellows will 
not have to lie made hereafter, they will he 
horn! Aye, young Odd Fellowship will be 
a glorious affair. It will be imbibed with the 
maternal milk and grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength. Woman’s 
influence will not make Odd Fellowship 


beautiful — it is that now — but add to its 
beauty. It will be the “apple of gold in the 
picture of silver.” 

These are some of the thoughts that have 
sometimes flitted through our chambers of 
thought. We have asked ourselves what 
shall become of the Order! Some of our 
cogitations are before the readers of this 
Magazine, although we do not commit the edi- 
tors to their support. We are not so con- 
servative as some of our brethren, nor are 
we so radical as some others. But we protest 
against the groveling view so often presented 
that money paid constitutes the principal 
“benefits” of the Order! The idea is mer- 
cenary and unworthy any one who has put 
his hand to the Covenant or sat down for re- 
freshment in the tent of the Patriarchs. 

We have only to guard the internul purity 
of the Order and permit it to move onward in 
newly opening paths. Let none enter whose 
principles are numbered by the “loaves and 
fishes.” If we do this, and keep our noble 
hark before the wind all will go well. But 
don ttrust the quarter-deck or helm to men 
who tremble when the fire burns blue, or 
closidiaul at every cap-full of wind. 

With one thought more this article shall 
close The attention of the Order is now 
In ing called to some important changes. 
These will he discussed,- — you cannot pre- 
vent that. But let the dis; us.-ions be’ such as 
become “Brothers.” Let fair down-right 
hard logic be, employed and may the right 
prevail. But let every small, heated, per- 
sonal controversy “or other improper debate 
be forbidden under a penalty.” 

Madison, Ind., Jtnf/10, 1852. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

The mere lapse of years is not life. To 
eat, and drink, and sleep; to be exposed to 
darkness and the light; to pace round in the 
mill of habit, and turn the wheel of wealth; 
to make reason our book-keeper, and turn 
thought into an implement of trade — this is 
not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of 
the consciousness of humanity is awakened; 
and the sanctities still slumber which make 
it most worth while to be. Knowledge, 
truth, love, beauty, goodness, faith, alone can 
give vitality to the mechansim of existence; 
the laugh of mirth which vibrates through 
the heart, the tears that freshen the dry 
wastes within, the music that brings child- 
hood back, the prayer that calls the future 
near, the doubt which makes us meditate, 
the death which startles us with mystery, the 
hardship that forces us to struggle, the anxie- 
ty that ends in trust — are the true nourish- 
| ment of our natural being. 
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LINES FROM AN ALBUM. 

In my wanderings I came across the following, 
in a young lady’s album, from the pen of Indiana’s 
gifted poetess — Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton. As I have 
never seen it in print, I send it to you fur publica- 
tion: — B 

“I give thee all — lean no more — 

Though poor the offering be.” 

Mooue. 

Upon the tablet thou hast brought, 

My muse would fain entwine 

A little wreath of starry thought, 

For memory's sacred shrine. 

A wish— a token to defy 
Oblivion's ruthless wave; 

A pleasant word to speak, when I 
Am slumbering in the grave. 

On girlhood’s sunny path of flowers, 

Thy footsteps linger now, 

And time with fairy-fingered hours, 

Has lightly touched thy brow, 

And gentle thoughts, unschooled by art, 
Within thy breast repose, 

Like dew-drops in the glowing heart, 

Of some unfolding rose. 

For worlds, I would not dim a star, 

That on thy spirit beams, 

Nor, for a single moment, mar 
The eden of thy dreams. 

No. hoard the light of girlhood still, 

It is a blessed boon — 

Life’s cold realities will chill 
Thy glad, young heart too soon. 

But if a wish, a prayer of mine, 

Could weavo a guardian spell, 

Dear girl, the talisman is thine; 

God bless thee, fare thee well! . . 

ODD FELLOWSHIP AND POLITICS. 

The tendencies of Odd Fellowship, in a 
political point of view, may be estimated by 
the humanizing influence it exerts over the 
angry passions and discordant dispositions of 
our nature, and the wide dissemination of, 
that moral virtue which is the true cement of 
our civil institutions. That feature of our 
institution which secures to the orphan the 
blessings of an education, if it had no other ! 
merit, should endear it to the heart of the 1 
patriot and the philanthropist. Education is 
one of the chief agents in the maintenance 
of both religious and political liberty — it is 1 
the sworn foe of both the fanatic and the ! 
demagogue — without it no people can pro- 
perly estimate rational liberty, or long re- ; 
main a free people. In the very nature of! 
things, the influence of Odd Fellowship as a : 
dispenser of education, will be felt in those j 


i classes of society which are most generally 
deprived of its advantages, and who can es- 
, timate the moral force and stability it will 
thus impart to the Government, by exalting 
| the majesty of the laws, and surrounding the 
chair of the Chief Magistrate with a pure 
1 and enlightened constituency] The mind 
! of a nation is its noblest treasure — and in 
proportion as it glows and glitters with the 
' luster of such jewels, will be the permanency 
of its institutions, and purity of its administra- 
i tion. 

! “I know that it is the cant cry of the dc- 
| magogue, that such societies as ours are 
dangerous to Government. This objection 
• might be urged with some show of reason in 
an arbitrary Government, known only to the 
people by its exactions and oppressions, but 
in a country like ours, where every citizen is 
a sovereign, and the magistrate only reflects 
1 the will of the people, by whose free suff- 
rages he has been raised to office, and to 
I whose ranks he must return by the operation 
of a Republican rotation — the objection 
savors of distrust in the capacity of virtuous 
citizens, to uphold and maintain the Govern- 
ment they have created. The records of his- 
tory show that the most objectionable forms 
! of secret associations in the old world, have 
ever been leagues formed against oppression, 
and in all their political interferences, they 
have invariably done battle in behalf of po- 
pular rights — much more must an Order , the 
constitution of which precludes the introduc- 
tion of political or religious discussions in its 
Lodges, and which, while it cherishes the 
most exalted sentiments of patriotism, in- 
culcates the most elevated moral duties — he 
regarded as conservative in its tendency. — C. 

There is in the heart of every good man a 
something, I may call it an essenec, which 
partakes not of the selfish, the entire personal. 
In such a heart, a lurking place always does 
exist, where a feeling of human kindness 
sits, and which, now and then, through life, 
exercises and asserts its power over the 
minds and actions of mankind. Few men 
can be found who dare assume that they were 
created exclusively for themselves— entirely 
for their own personal existence; that life 
belongs to them for their own gratifications, 
their own purely selfish desires and pursuits; 
that mankind in general possess no claim 
whatever upon them, either physically or 
morally. I repeat, few men dare face such 
a doctrine of wrapped up selfishness. 

That mankind are a vast brotherhood, a 
world-wide brotherhood, is the everlasting 
substratum upon which are based the great 
and grand principles of our beloved Order, 
Odd-Fellowship. Caste and station, power 
and weakness, riches and poverty, are all 
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mink to a standard level by Odd-Fellowship. 

“The mountains it levels, the valleys it raises,'* 

and places all upon the platform of Friend- 
ship, Lover and Truth. This is no abstrac- 
tion — the Odd-Fellows’ motto just quoted; it 
is a sign of reality throughout the world. It 
is the signal of welcome to the “stranger at 
the gate;” it is the harbinger of joy to the in- 
valid on the bed of pain. To the widow it 
is the pillar of lire by night, and the cloud by 
day; with the orphan it is the token of a 
guiding hand through the dark wilderness of 
ignorance to the fair light of education. 

The increase of Odd-Fellowship through- 
out Christendom within the short space of 
half a century, is a good guarantee of its 
efficacious tendency to humanity, and of its 
richness in that heavenly staple, the milk of 
genuine “human kindness.” That it tends 
to elevate mankind above his pristine selfish 
state, is fully proven by the same grand re- 
sult. That its growth will continue, and its 
field expand, can not be doubted, so long as 
the uninitiated nations of the world remain 
to be brought in. Its spread is continual, I 
eastward, westward, northward and south- 
ward. Its luminous trail is upon every sea, 
and its virgin light penetrates the remote is- ; 
lands of all the oceans. The genius of Odd 
Fellowship speeds to distant hemispheres on 
the wings of ever breeze, and carries glad- 
ness to the dim eyes of millions who even 
yet sit in heathen darkness. Her spirit is 
unpent, her power is as potent as the Chris- 
tian spirit that conceived her. The child of 
God, and the twin sister of Religion, where- 
ever a prayer is breathed in holiness, there 
bursts forth the spirit of Odd Fellowship; 
and wherever Odd Fellowship sits in the 
midst of man’s habitations, there hath God 
created an altar for the perpetuity of his great 
designs, the perfection of mankind, their 
union in one brotherhood. i 


ORIGINAL. 

LINES ON VISITING TIIE OHIO FALLS. 

BY MllS. A. L. RUTER DUFOUR. 

Oh I could dwell forever near this scene, 

And list the music of these foam ing waves; 

My spirit wild would revel full of bliss, 

*Mid their loud mourning through these rocky 
caves- 

A strange enchantment has the water's roar. 

For this lone, dreamy, wayward soul of mine; 
My grateful heart its gushings wild doth pour 
In untaught numbers here at nature’s shrine. 
And longs to feel its pinions free to soar 
’Mid the bright stars that o’er these beauties 
shine. 

Words cannot breathe the rapture of this hour, 

Or paint the beauty of this island scene; 

The dash of waters in their ceaseless course, 

The distant forests in their autumn sheen. 

My soul is laden with excess of joy, 

And stoics food with haste for long future days; 
Weaving blight jewels time dares not destroy, 
With memory’s mystic, soft, yet burning rays; 
Coining the heart’s gold , free of all alloy, 

To purchase light to cheer earth’s darksome Ways. 

Hare melody is dwelling all around, 

Which through long years will echo in my soul 
A magic power my spirits harp now sweepsj 
Love's sweetest strains from its full anthems roll. 
Farewell dear scene; with tears I breathe adieu, 

My heart is full, too full one word to speak: 
Brief arc all moments such as these, and few, 

Yet ’reft of them life's waste, how dark, how 
bleak: 

My soul has caught each moment as it flew, 

And with them tinted heart, and brow, andeheek. 
Vevay, Indiana, June, 185 * 2 . 


READ THIS. 


The Mirror of the Times says — “I have | 
ascertained to my entire satisfaction, and , 
have no hesitancy to assert it as a fact, that \ 
in every instance of failure on the part of 
the Lodges to keep up a feeling of general i 
interest in the work of the Order, it is to be | 
attributed to the circumstances of their mem - 1 
bers not taking those journals of the Order 
which are calculated to keep them well and 
truly posted up in matters of Odd Fellowship. 
Members of the fellowship who know no- 
thing of the proceedings of the Order, beyond 
the routine of business transacted in their 
own Lodges, cannot in the nature of things 
take and manifest an interest in the general j 
prosperity. 


PURITY. 

BY A. J. H. DUGANlfE. 

If there be one virtue more heavenly, more 
angelic than another, that one is Purity . It 
is the radiant circlet of pearls that surrounds 
the jewel of holiness — a barrier to all sin — 
a brilliant token of the seraph loveliness 
which it embraces. A pure soul is the near- 
est approach to perfect bliss that can be at- 
tained amid the toils and troubles of the 
world. Well was it said “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall 6ee God.” O 
that I might behold the eye over which pass 
and repass, like mirrored sunbeams, the 
bright imaginings of a holy mind — the pure 
thoughts which speak the unpolluted soul, 
and beam forth on the weary eye of the 
world-wanderer like glimpses of the golden 
heaven caught through the dark clouds of & 
stormy sky. Dear, lovely Purity, I will em- 
brace thee! Whithersoever thou art, will I 
follow! 
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<Eljt IMrrti (Dili .fcllonis' Jftlngnuiir. 
GEO. B. JOCELYN AND JNO. B. ANDERSON, EDITORS. 

OUli ENTERPRISE. 

Almost unannounced “Tnc Western Odd Ffl- 
low#’ Magazine” is presented to the Fraternity. 
We trust that its merits and the wants of the Order 
in the West may hold us free from the charge of 
egotism and presumption. Time-honored custom 
has rendered it proper on occasions like the present 
for publishers and editors to announce their in- 
tentions and to define their position. Below 
will be found the publishers salutatory. For 
ourselves we have little to say, as wo prefer to be 
judged of by what wc do and not by what we 

PROMISE. 

We have undertaken to cater for the public in 
general, and for the members of the Fraternity in 
particular; and we are prepared to bring to the 
work whatever of talent, ability, and knowledge 
of the theory and practice of Odd Fellowship we 
may possess or can command from friends and cor- 
respondents. Our aim will not be to furnish a pe- 
riodical of interest to Odd Fellows only, but one 
whose monthly visit shall be welcomed by their 
families. Its articles shall always be chaste and 
elevated in their character and nothing of a doubt- 
ful reputation shall be admitted. Original and 
selected articles upon Odd Fellowship, choice ex- 
tracts from late standard literary works, both do- 
mestic and foreign; news of the Order, its progress 
and position, especially in the West, will occupy 
most of its pages. 

That such a work as tho Magazine is designed 
to be, is much needed, no one can for a moment 
doubt. Whether we shall succeed in furnishing it 
is the question. We will try. 


TO TILE INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD 
FELLOWS IN THE WEST. 

The rapid increase of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows in tho West, both in numbers and 
importance, seems to warrant the opinion that a 
well conducted periodical, devoted to the interests 
of the fraternity would be well patronized and 
that it might be made the means of extensive use- 
fulness, not only to individual members of the Or- 
der, but also to their families. 

Acting on this belief, the subscribers have com- 
menced the publication of the “Western Odd Fel- 
lows Magazine.” The Magazine will be devoted 
to the interests of Odd Fellowship, but will con- 
tain also matters of interest to others who are not 
members of the Order. The aim of the publishers 
will be to furnish a valuable paper, one that will 
meet the wants of tho Order, at a price that will 
bring it within the means of every one. With a 
view of making the paper useful and interesting 
they have succeeded in procuring as contributors, 


some of the best writers in the West, both in the 
Order and out of it, and no expense will be spared 
in rendering the Magazine worthy of the support 
of the Order in our own State and in the West. 

As such enterprises are often looked upon with 
doubt and suspicion, wc will here say, that be < ur 
success what it may the publication will be con- 
tinued for one year, and should the amount of sup- 
port received be sufficient to guarantee us against 
loss, it will be continued permanently, lift and 
health being continued to us. 

TERMS. 

The Western Odd Fellows Magazine is issued on 
the first day of each month at one dollar per annum 
in advance. 

JNO. B. ANDERSON, 
FRANKLIN WARREN. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The low price at which wo propose to issue the 
Magazine precludes the possibility of our offering 
any per ventage for obtaining subscribers, and wo 
are therefore thrown upon the generosity of our 
brethren in obtaining subscriptions. We do not 
intend having a travelling agent, but one of tho 
editors will probably visit a large number of the 
Lodges in this State during the present month, and 
a favorable opportunity will thus be afforded those 
who desire it to subscribe; the friends of the en- 
terprise, however, need not wait for such visit as 
we wish to learn with some accuracy what num- 
ber of copies to have printed for the next month. 


AN INVITATION. 

As it is our design to publish a periodical that 
will be acceptable to the Order, and one that will 
be a constant exponent of Odd Fellowship in 
this State and the West, we invite our friends of 
the various Lodges to inform us of the condition of 
the Order amongst them. Wo also ask for short, 
well-written conununuications upon the princi- 
ples, laws, duties, position, mission, and demands 
of Odd Fellowship, and for any other matter that 
may be of interest to the fraterniy at largo. This 
with tho exchanges wc shall have before issuing 
the August number will enable us to present to 
our readers a work of much interest. 

The present number has been gotten up in haste, 
without any means of the kind. Except tho time- 
ly earticle of Bro. Eddy’s, and the poetical contri- 
butions of “S,” Bro. Gillmorc and Mrs. Dufour; all 
of which were furnished upon very short notice, wc 
have had no assistance. We had no exchanges from 
which to glean items of interest to the Order— in 
fact, we had nothing but the types and paper to 
begin with. As wc havo already secured several 
regular contributors, and now inform the membors 
that we will be glad to receive any items of news, 
names of officers, accounts of celebrations, „ v o 

shall not hereafter labor under similar difficutlies. 
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ODD FELLOWSHIP IN INDIANA.— ITS PO- 
SITION AND DUTIES. 

Tlie present position of Odd Fellowship in Indi- 
nna, is an enviable ono. About 10 years ago, a 
sickly puny thing, it was, with all the failings it 
then had, struggling fora precarious existence, now 
there are erected over ono hundred altars, dedicat- 
ed to the business and purposes of Odd Fellowship, 
around -which nearly five thousand good men and 
true meet, enjoying the intellectal and social feast 
prepared for them. The excrescences that then 
hung like an incubus upon the Order have been 
cut off, and the Order adapted in all its parts to 
the spirit of the age. Its mysteries are beautiful, 
its teachings sacred and pure, its plan of practi- 
cal operation for the relief of the sick and distress- 
ed, the best known. Numbering among its ad- 
herents many of the best and purest men of our 
State it assumes an elevated position and sways an 
influence for good, that is perfectly astonisliing to 
the few who remain of the original number, who, 
first knelt at the altar of Old No. 1, in this city. 
Their most sanguine day dreams did not view the 
Order in its present high and commanding posi- 
tion. But such was the innate excellence of the Or- 
der, its capablity to do good, that, the pliilaothro- 
pist viewed is as one of the best means he could 
use for the dessemiation of the pure principles and 
practices of benevolence. 

With this exalted position, come exalted duties. 
The influence given us must be exerted in favor of 
virtue and morlity. Having confidence in man, 
and the appliances hero used, wo as the members 
of the Order must seek to imbue our fellow men 
with proper conceptions of their privileges and du- 
ties, and strive to win them to the cultivation of 
that fraternal relation designed by the Author of 
their existence. The mission of the order is a no- 
ble one, and if we can bflt accomplish its high be- 
hest in this State, what a vast amount of evil and 
misery will bo dried up or avoided. Let the 
many Odd Fellows of this State be true to their pro- 
fession — let them over act upon that great com- 
mand of the order, “Do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you” — lot them constant- 
ly cherish the lessons our ritual teaches, and prac- 
tise them in their lives — lot them “visit the sick, 
bury the dead, educate the orphan, and protect the 
widow” — let them in all their dealings “speak and 
act like honest men,” how long would it bo ere the 
Order would wear as a diadem the smile 4 of that 
God who has commanded all men thus to act? — 
how long would it bo ere 

All crimes would cease and ancient fraud would 
fail, 

Returning Justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’r the world her olive wand extend. 

And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 

Is it not the mission of the Order to assist in bring- 
ing about this period? Do not all its teachings 
tend to to this great result? Is not this the grand 


, ultimatum of all its imagery, and emblems, and 
j ritual, and written and unwritten work? Let the 
order then be faithful to its trust, let the members 
be true to their obligations and they will never re- 
gret in this world or the world to.-ome, the efforts 
they have made to dill use the holy principles of 
benevolence and truth. 


ENCAMPMENT DEGREES. 

These degrees are the subject of much warm dis- 
cussion at tho present time. “To merge or not to 
merge, that’s the question.” Whether it is better 
they should remain as now, or be merged into the 
Subordiante Lodge, is a question that sorely puz- 
zles the mind of many. Wc have not mentioned 
this subject now for the purpose of talcing either 
side in tliis number. But simply to invito to 
our columns articles ably discussing the question. 
We shall notin a future number hesitate to take 
up the question and use whatever talent wo may 
possess to prevent the abolition of the Encamp- 
ments, and we trust to be able to give some good 
reasons why it should not be done. 

Permit us, here to add, that as far os we can 
learn the Patriarchal branch of the Order is in a 
flonrishng eonditon in this State. Those who take 
tho degrees, at once ore convinced that they are 
the ii io her degrees. A spirit of union and pros- 
perity attends the Tent of the Patriarchs in Indi- 
ana and wo are much mistaken if tho Order will 
willingly consent, that their separate existence shall 
be destroyed. More anon. 


BE FIRM— BE TRUE. 

Life is a scene of constant action — an arena up- 
on which immortality is to be won, — not that so 
called immortality tho intellect alone wins, but 
that eternity of fame good deeds are sure to bring. 
Around ua are objects upon which we may exer- 
cise those kindlier feelings of the hnman heart. 
The poor are to bo eared for — the sick arc to bo 
visited — the dead are to buried — the orphan is to bo 
educated — the widow is to be protected. All these 
duties require firmness of purpose as well as kind- 
ness of heart. The cold heartless world will pass 
them unheeded by— and even sneer at that one, 
whose spirit of self-denial, and devotion to his 
race will prompt him to perform these heavenly 
duties. But fear not, the praise of the world is 
transient — its frown lasts but an hour. Let it 
frown or smile, the smallest acts of kindness, even 
the giving of a cup of cold water shall win the 
benediction of Almighty God. Be firm in the re- 
solve to perform — be true in the fulfillment of that 
resolve. Lot no motive of self-interest— no syren 
voice of ease — nor Circeanwand of pleasure, allure 
us from these duties, for “Pure religion, and un- 
defiled before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and the widow in their affliction, and 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
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MORAL TEACHINGS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

No institution, it matters not how admirable its 
contrivance, can long exist in an enlightened com- 
munity unless it possess moral worth. Much 
as men in their individual capacity may neglect 
the word of God — little as they may regard its 
teachings, all successful experiments to benefit the 
human family, have had a preponderating amount 
of Bible morality in them. Institutions have pros- 
pered or declined as they received or neglected the 
morals taught by the prophets and evangelists. 
The Bible reveals to us a system of Truth, Justice 
and Virtue, without which no institution can long 
remain in existence. Beneath tlio superstructure 
of Odd Fellowship, must be found this substratum 
of eternal Truth, or its days will soon bo numbered. 

Associated to imbue man with proper concep- 
tions of his duty to his fellow-man, to teach him 
gratitude to God, brotherly love and patriotism, 
there is no fountain so full of pure and proper in- 
struction as the word of God. From the bill of 
rights which heaven here promulgates, Odd Fel- 
lowship derives her charter to assist in mitigating 
the sufferings of the human race, and lead man to 
the cultivation of the true fraternal relation de- 
signed by his Creator. In assuming this position, 
the Order infringes upon no prerogative of the 
church, nor does it enjoin any duty contrary to the 
command of heaven. It does not assume the right 
to pardon sin, or hold up a bleeding Jesus as the 
Savior of the world, but it claims the privilege to 
assist in giving bread to the hungry, water to the 
thirsty, and clothes to the naked, looking for its 
reward in that peace and joy which flow from a 
consciousness of having performed a good and 
worthy action. 

Odd Fellowship assumes, without attempting the 
proof, that the Bible is a revelation from God, 
and as such of supremo authority. It demands 
an acknowledgment of His claims upon us ero we 
enter its thrcshhold, and every step we take up the 
mystic ladder, only increases the evidence, that the 
Bible, by us, is considered of divine origin. Its 
laws are appealed to os the point at which argu- 
ment upon all moral questions is stopped. The 
Order does not bind a man to the belief of any par* 
ticular creed, but it does demand of him a full and 
hearty acknowledgment, of its moral teachings, as 
found in the law as it was promulgated from Si- 
nai’s brow, and in those ever-blessed truths which 
fell from the lips of the immaculate Jesus. The 
morals of Odd Fellowship are those of Christiani- 
ty— they have one and the same origin, and that 
mm who takes upon himself the solemn and bind- 
ing obligations of the Order, and then is careless 
of the duties that a pure morality enjoins has for- 
gotten the first lesson he ever learned. We love 
the Order for its moral teachings. We love it be- 
cause, while it stands where it now does, God’s 
smiles will rest upon it. God’s truth forms its foun- 
4 


dation, and there is no doctrine in it the word of 
God does not sanction — for our strongest covenants 
are in the language of heaven’s inspired volume. 
Resting here the Order may feel secure. Against 
it may be hurled the envenomed shafts of our en- 
emies, but in vain. Like that huge rock, that in 
mid ocean has lifted its head above the surface 
since time’s first morning, and felt every wave of 
the sea, and every storm that has overswept its 
waters, but still stands firm and unshaken, — 
rests the temple of our Order, built upon those 
great moral truths which God has promulgated 
and stamped with the seal of his own eternity. 
Purer morals than those taught in our charges can- 
not be found. They exist in no earthly code. To 
the practice of this morality we have all pledged 
ourselves, and if we forget it, we are recreant to 
the high trust reposed in us. Odd Fellowship ex- 
pects its votaries to be pure. Honor, Probity, 
Temperance, Chastity, Friendship, Love and Truth, 
are taught by us with impressive oeremonies. It 
demands of its followers that virtue which spreads 
an influence through every department of life, and 
stamps its holy impress upon all it touches. Those 
who have taken the various obligations of the Or- 
der, learned our mystio signs and tokens, but who 
neglect to give obedience to the morals of the Bi- 
ble have forgotten the first and highest duty of the 
true Odd Fellow. Those who belch forth the blas- 
phemous oath, or habitually indulge in the intox- 
icating draught, or defraud or wrong their fellow- 
men in fortune or in fame have not felt the purify- 
ing touch of Odd Fellowship. Those whose big- 
ottod souls refuse tolerance in matters of opinion, 
or seek to enslave the conscience of another, have 
forgotten the sacred teachings of the Order. Those 
who do not strive to benefit their race, whose hearts 
do not beat with an enlarged philanthropy, who 
are unwilling to make any personal sacrifice for 
the comfort of others, who refuse in any way to 
fulfill that golden rule which says “Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you,” have 
never felt the true spirit of Odd Fellowship. Such 
may have our signs, wear our regalia, meet in our 
halls, may even rest beneath the covering of a pa- 
triarch’s tent, but while they refuse to acknowl- 
edge and fulfill the claims of humanity and mo- 
rality their professions are “as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal.” 

The time was when so much was not required of 
the Order. That time has passed. The unseemly 
excresences that grew upon our institution, as it 
struggled through the darkness of by-gone years, 
have been cut off, and now it stands beneath the 
clear sun-light of heaven clad in the habiliments 
of purity, and domands of all who come to offer 
their bloodless sacrifices at her altars, to come 
with clean hands and pure hearts. 

In the great contest that is now raging between 
virtue and vice, our Order, full- armed has cast it- 
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self into tho arena and declared for the right. It 
views evil as tho bone of society, and tho fountain 
of all wrong; the progenitor of crime, hatred and 
violence, the great enemy of truth. It regards 
truth as the great agent by which evil is to bo over- 
come, and entirely destroyed. Truth must prevail, 
— and though it may toil for ages in Time’s dark 
night, it shall finally prevail here, and sit beside 
Johovah on his throne, bearing tho diadem of eter- 
nal triumph. 

Thus, Odd Fellowship, deriving its principles 
from tho Bible, proclaims its high and holy mission, 
— and if those who havo knelt at tho altar are true 
to their vow’s, we will present a broad and invul- 
nerable front in favor of those who are already en- 
gaged in the great cause of elevating tho human 
race. Our post success bids us hope, and standing 
now upon the high moral point of observation 
that our Order has already assumed in our midst, 
— a point which is refulgent with the light of 
heaven’s own purity — Hope speaks of a brighter 
day, and Faith looks forward to an hour not far 
distant in the bright and glowing future, when the 
miseries and woes of this life slyill bo submerged 
beneath the healing tide that flows from tho foun- 
tain of benevolence and peace. Then shall one 
law bind all nations, tongues and creeds of this 
world, and that law will be the law of Universal 
Brotherhood. 


Wo send to a number of tho members of the 
Order, who are not subscribers, copies of this No. 
and hope they will forward us their names and 
procure as many others as possible. In this way, 
we can soon procure a good list of subscribers for 
the first volume, which wo hope will render such 
satisfaction as to increase it to double the number 
for the second volume. 


In consequence of being disappointed in procur- 
ing a supply of paper from the manufacturers, we 
are compelled to issue this No. upon an inferior ar- 
ticle. This will be remedied for the future, as we 
have ordered a supply of superior paper, for the 
entire volume. 


NEW LODGE. 

Tho M. W. G. M., Oliver Dufour, assisted by 
P. G. Jared C. Jocelyn, of No. 1, instituted at 
Orleans, Orange county, on the 80th of June, 
“Orange Lodge No. 112,” under very favorable au- 
spices. Tho officers for the current term are 

Dr. Wakefield, N. G. 

John G. Hoff, V. G. 

Edward Barr, Sec’y. 


The present No. of the Magazine has been delay- 
ed a few days by circumstances beyond our control, 
but hereafter it will be issued upon the 1st day of 
each month. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

U. 8 . Mail Boat, Juno 16, 1852. 

Hero, on the noble steamer Telegraph, No. 2, 
amid noise and confusion, permit me to again 
commence tho life editorial. With all its harass- 
ing cares and anxieties, there is to ane a charm 
in that life. To converse week after week, and 
month after month, with hundreds of readers, — to 
have some praise and admire, others find fault and 
condemn, keeps the mind in a comfortably un- 
comfortable state of semi-pleasurable excitement, 
and is a perfect antidote to ennui or tho blues. 

As ray worthy colleague, will remain at home, 
and will see that the heavier and better articles 
are brought forth for the “good of the Order,” per- 
mit me in my various peregrinations to hold com- 
munion with you, in that easy, friendly manner, so 
pleasant to me. 

Here, then, on Uncle Sam’smail boat, surrounded 
by a mixed throng, I begin these wayside notes. 
Did you ever travel on one of our Ohio river Steam- 
ers? What a’miniaturc world is gathered together. 
Yonder a few red nosed gentry are imbibing tho 
poisonous draught, near them sit four reckless, 
young men, earnestly engaged in playing cards, 
while around them a few of the verdant with eyes 
wido open gazo upon them. Here, there, and I 
had almost said everywhere, are persons read- 
ing tho current literature of the day. A few 
groups tell you that old friends have met, 
and are now enjoying sweet converse. Farther 
aft groups of the fair sox, with several gentlemen, 
are laughing and chatting. Life as it is on shore, 
seems to be forgotten, and all give themselves up 
to the enjoyment of the passing hour as best they 
may; while the old steamer trembles beneath tho 
power that urges her rapidly on against the op- 
posing stream. Tho scenery through which tho 
Ohio flows is beautiful, — so beautiful that she 
wears the title “La Bello Riviere,” nor wears it 
without right. Hundreds have described the beau- 
ty of her fine bottom lands, and the grandeur of 
her towering hills, and I will not attempt it, nor 
have I time for the “bell” tells me that the town 
of V evay is near, and I must get ready to go ashore. 

Vkvay, Ia., Juno 18, 1852. 

“The lines have fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” At the house of our gentlemanly and af- 
fable M. W. G. M. Oliver Dufour, and enjoying 
his society and that of his talented and accom- 
plished lady, I have felt tho truth of the above quo- 
tation. Rev. Bro. Gillmore and Prof. Larra$ek 
add their company to tho enjoyment of the hour. 
The wife of our M. W. G. Master, has by her poe- 
try won for herself an enviable name, and a host 
of friends and admirers. No one feels more grati- 
fied at her success, and the praise that ia bestowed 
upon her than myself. An old schoolmate and dear 
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companion of my life’s earlier years, bow can I 
fail to rejoice at her success as a poetess. She has 
kindly consented to contribute to the “Magazine;” 
the columns of which will also be enriched by some 
of the fine productions of Prof. Laura bee, whom 
few if any writers in the West excel. 

Yesterday was a proud day for Vevay Lodge, 
No. 6, I. O. O. F. The day was a beautiful one. 
The clear sun poured his bright beams upon the 
green and smiling earth, and the mild breeze, as it 
fioatod from the hills, freighted with odors of the 
grove, imparted its cool freshness to all. Happy 
smiling faces were seen everywhere. 

About 10 o’clock, A. M., the members of the 
Order assembled at their new hall, to form in pro- 
cession. The hall is a plain, neat, brick building, 
situated on a gentle eminence in the centre of the 
town. It is three stories high, forty by sixtyfeet. 
The lower story is occupied for ordinary business 
purposes. The second story is a large and airy 
hall well adapted to public exercises, while the 
third story is devoted exclusively to the business 
purposes of Odd Fellowship. It is a noble monu- 
ment to the industry and liberality of the Order 
here, and we trust that it may ever remain a place 
where Friendship, Love, and Truth shall have a 
pure and holy altar, and where scores of devoted 
Odd Fellows shall how themselves in humble ador- 
ation of that Being whoso providence has thus 
blessed and prospered them. 

The procession was formed under the direction 
of P. G. Wm. M. French, of Bising .Sun, and accom- 
panied by two fine bands from Madison, which 
discoursed most excellent music, marched through 
the principal streets of the village. It was a fine 
procession. More than two hundred Odd Fellows 
composed of good and honorable citizens, in full, 
and many of them, in rich regalia, presented an 
appearance at which the Order need not be asham- 
ed. Arrived at the large and commodious lecture 
room of the new hall, which, when the Order had 
entered, was soon crowded dull to overflowing, 
with ladies and gentlemen, the vast assembly was 
called to order by the M. W. G. M., 0. Dufour. 
Thtfband discoursed its music, and the choir sung 
a beautiful and appropriate ode, written by F. W. 
Thomas, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Kev. G. Taylor, of 
Madison, then supplicated the throne of Grace, and 
asked Heaven’s blessings upon the Order. After 
which, Eev. Bro. Hiram Gillmobb, of New Alba- 
ny, was introduced to the audience, and delivered 
an excellent address upon the “Nature, Influence, 
and Obligations of Odd Fellowship.” If the silent 
and rapt Attention of a large and intellectual au- 
dience, Is any encomium or praise, to the abilty of 
the speaker, or any evidence of the power of his 
eloquence, then Bro. Gillmore should feel satis- 
fied with his effort. 

Permit me to make a few extracts, which I doubt 
net will be se acceptable to the Order at large os 


they were to the members here. Speaking of Be- 
nevolence he said: 

“The great principle of Benevolence or- 
iginated with God, but it has found a lodg- 
ment in the human heart; and it is essential 
for the full exercise of all the cardinal virtues 
of our nature. By its influences, civiliza- 
tion is advanced, the arts and sciences are 
cultivated, and it forms the basis of social, 
civil, and religious enjoyment. 

“Without Benevolence* midnight darkness 
hangs around the mind of man — with it, 
comes the brilliant, heart-cheering light of 
heaven ! Without it, all human governments 
and all associations formed for man’s enjoy- 
ment would crumble into ruin, — with it, all 
is stability, prosperity, and joy. Without 
it man ’8 pilgrimage through life is dreary, 
and hopeless, — with it he has an anchor to 
the soul, both sure and steadfast. 

“Benevolence pours upon h\s ear its mel- 
low, and soul-entrancing music, to cheer him 
on his stormy voyage o’er life’s troubled sea. 

“But this sacred principle must be culti- 
vated, — it must be developed by active ser- 
vice. To let it remain passive in our bosoms 
is to enervate its power, — to give it no exer- 
cise is to banish it from us. Liberty is its 
native element, and it ever calls for freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of action. It possesses an expansive pow- 
er, equal to the wants of suffering humanity, 
and requires the universe of God as the field 
of its operation. Confinement is equal to 
annihilation; but constant freedom of exer- 
cise will increase its power. Send it forth 
on errands of mercy, and with angel speed, 
it rushes on, seeking out the dark, and 
wretched abodes of men, and like the dove 
from Noak’s ark, will soon return, bearing 
in its beak an olive leaf, to indicate the*pass- 
ing storm and quick-subsiding floods. 

“In our beloved institution, we behold a 
concentration of its power, and from this 
central orb, a flood of heavenly light is 
thrown upon the pathway of the careworn 
traveler, and into the dungeons of sad des- 
pair. Here true Benevolence is cultivated 
by a direct and efficient application of princi- 
ple; here we find a work to do, motives 
strong and lasting to prompt us, and means 
for its accomplishment.” 

Below I give two illustrations used by him, in 
reference to the deeds of Odd Fellowship: — 

“When a battle raged between the Coiv 
inthians and the troops of Argos and Cleone, 
Timoleon saw his brother Timophanes thown 
from his wounded horse, into great peril 
amidst the enemy. Some of his companions 
frightened, fled, while the few who remain- 
ed, having unequal numbers to contend with, 
with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon 
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seeing his brother thus exposed, ran to his 
assistance and covering him with his broad 
shield, remained there amid clashing swords, 
and flying darts, though he received many 
wounds himself, until the enemy were repul- 
sed, and the life of his brother saved. 

“So with Odd Fellowship. It beholds 
mankind thrown into the enemy’s ranks, 
“bruised and mangled by the fall,” but amid 
strife and wounds and groans, in the hottest 
of the battle, like a faithful brother, it runs to 
their rescue, and spreads over them the shield 
of its protection. And though the enemy press 
hard, the arrows of calumny fly thick and 
fast, and swords of slander flash around, 
there is no flinching, no forsaking, until the 
battle shout is hushed, and victory proclaimed 
over the woes and wants of men!” 

Behold yon tall ice-bergs of the northern 
seas! How they tower to the very heavens; 
how they astonish the mariner as he plows 
the main! In their thousand fantastic forms, 
they reflect the sun’s effulgence upon the 
surface of the deep, or upon the hills and 
vales of the ice-bound shore! Yet amid the 
moving mass, the towering forms, their 
sparkling lustre, nought is there, but cold , 
hard, unfeeling ice-bergs still . 

“Here we behold a striking illustration of 
the false benevolence of the world. It magni- 
fies itself into a mountain; it makes a great 
display among the astonished navigators of 
the sea of life; it puts on a thousand attrac- 
tive forms, and sheds a false light upon the 
face of things, but it remains that same life- 
less , hard-hearted, frozen thing, it has ever been 
from the beginning. 

“Not so with Odd Fellowship. She not 
only has a light to shed upon the pathway of 
man, from the lofty dome of her living tem- 
ple, but a heart to feel for those in distress, 
and a hand of true benevolence to supply their 
wants. 

He answered in a masterly manner the various 
objections so frequently urged against the order. 
His arguments were all plain, logical, and to the 
point. In answering one common objection, drawn 
from the immorality of the members, he poured 
not only a scathing rebuke, upon the too often less 
moral objector, but also upon that Odd Fellow, 
who is so forgetful of his vows, and recreant to the 
Order as to render the charge at all tenable. The 
rebuke was well-timed, and well said. 

I fear I shall make this notice too long. I might 
gather extracts from his able address in its various 
parts, whether to the Order, the ladies, or the pub- 
lic, but one more extract shall suffice. 

“And in view of all the blessed influence 
Odd Fellowship is exerting upon society, we 
may regard it as the significant arrow shot 
from the bow of Jonathan to apprize David 
of his danger, that he may escape to the land 


of safety. It is the Brazen Serpent in the 
wilderness, upon which sorrow’s stricken 
sons may look and be healed. It is the Rod 
of Aaron with its buds and blossoms, to indi- 
cate the fruitfulness of Charity , and the nev- 
er-failing blessings of Providence. It is the 
Covenant Rainbow encircling the heads of the 
disconsolate, to assure them, that they shall 
not be overwhelmed with floods of grief. It 
is the Good Samaritan that listens to the 
groans of the man that fell among thieves, 
binds up his wounds, pours in wine and oil, 
brings him to an inn, pays his expenses and 
“takes care of him.” It is the Ark of the Cov* 
enant in which is deposited the Pot of Manna , 
and protected by the wings of the Cherubim , 
to remind us of the truth that the “righteous 
is never forsaken, nor his seed reduced to 
beggary.” It is the Tent erected in a strange 
land, where the weary, hungry traveler may 
rest and find refreshment — a shelter from the 
scorching sun and raging storm . It is ^ the 
Angel of Brotherhood that speeds on errands 
of mercy with “healing in his wings,” to min- 
ister to the poor and sorrowful throughout 
the globe. 

“Then will we speak in its behalf; then 
will we cling to its altars, ’till we see its ban- 
ners unfurled in every land, and hear its 
voice echoed from shore to shore, and its sa- 
cred principles shall, “like Jupiters chain, 
draw the earth into one great brotherhood; 
’till not a tear starts from the widow’s eye 
unseen or unpitied, ’till not a cry of the or- 
phan comes up from the cheerless hearth- 
stone unheard, ’till Charity, Philanthropy 
and Mutual Relief shall have made more, and 
wider, and farther conquests than glittering 
spears or gilded crescent or waving plume,” 
’till throughout this vast world of ours the 
song of rejoicing shall drown the wail of an- 
guish, ‘and earth keep jubilee a thousand 
years.’ ” 

After the benediction was pronounced the Order 
and many of the ladies proceeded to a large, airy 
room, where the noble-hearted ladies of Vevay 
had prepared a sumptuous dinner “for the good of 
the Order.” Five tables 100 feet long, capable of 
accommodating over five hundred persons were 
groaning under the substantial and luxuries of 
life, and if more than five hundred Odd Fellows 
and ladies, didn’t do ample justice to the choice 
articles before them, I am no judge. The ladies 
deserve much credit for this voluntary contribu- 
tion of theirs to the Order, as the whole proceeds 
of the dinner were donated to the Order for the 
purpose of fitting up their Lodge room, — and if the 
brethren manifest as much taste and judgment in 
fitting up their hall, as the ladies didin furnishing 
the dinner, it will surpass, in utility and beauty, 
any hall in this State — if not in the West. 

At o’clock, P. M., the Order and the publie 
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assembled to witness the M. W. G. Master, 0. Du- 
toub, assisted by P. G’s W. M. French, G. B. Joce- 
lyn, C. Richardson, and Geo. Green, dedicate in 
“ample form,” £he fine hall to the “business and 
purposes of Odd Fellowship, and the proportion 
of the principles of benevolence and charity.” The 
form of service used in this solemn and boautiful 
ceremony is that given in the “Odd Fellows’ Text 
Book.” The audience were well pleased with the 
ceremonies. 

Prof. Labrabee was then introduced to the as- 
sembly, and delivered one of his chaste, beautiful 
and eloquent addresses. The port in which he re- 
ferred to the hall — its position near the green hills 
upon the banks of the beautiful Ohio, was surpass- 
ingly fine. To him the hills and groves here seem- 
ed as full of classic loro os the hill of Parnassus, or 
the groves of Arcadia, — and ‘ La Belle Riviere” os 
suggestive of beauty and rich thoughts, as those 
streams where in ancient times the fabled gods and 
goddesses bathed their limbs, and drank those 
draughts that gave them immortal youth and beau- 
ty. I am sorry I cannot secure several extracts 
from this address, I shall have to content myself 
with one. After having spoken of man as a com- 
ponent of social life — his necessity for society — 
and the fitness of Odd Fellowship to develop the 
finer feelings of the heart, and pronounced his 
beautiful dedicatory remarks, ho closed os follows: 

“The day will surely come, when through 
the diffusion of the principles of universal 
benevolence, the world shall become a para- 
dise. Then shall the valleys of earth and 
the high arches of heaven ring with a song 
of triumph — and in that song shall the 
tongue of the philanthropist join, and he 
shall say. Rejoice, O, earth, and be glad, 
for thy redemption is come. Ceased is the 
din, and hushed is the clangor of arms. No 
more on thy battle plains shall the mother 
search for her murdered son, nor the wife 
wipe from the brow of her fallen husband 
the cold sweat of death. Broken is the op- 
pressor’s rod, palsied the tyrant’s hand, nerve- 
less the despot’s grasp. Dried up is the ven- 
om of revenge and powerless the grasping 
clutch of avarice. From the hand of bigo- 
try the torch is wrested; her faggots are put 
out, and her victims escaped from the stake. 
The spell of vice, whose Circcan wand trans- 
formed men to beasts, and scattered their 
bones to bleach around her magic isle, is bro- 
ken forever. The reign of virtue is begun, 
her enemies are conquered, her votaries are 
happy. Ye heavens rejoice and be glad for 
the earth is redeemed.” 

The Order and its friends scemod well pleased 
with the exercises of the day, and I do not wonder 
at it, for the day was beautifhl, tho speeches 
eloquent, the music fine, the dinner sumptuous, 
and the ladies pleasant and good-looking. What 


else need Odd Fellows, (or in fact any other clasa 
of people) to cause them to pass one day in pleas- 
ure and enjoyment? 

LAWRENCEBURon, June 22. 

After a short but pleasant trip on tho mail boat 
I reached this place. Tho situation and appear- 
ance of the city arc fine, but, I am informed that 
it is so low that in high water almost tho wholo 
place is submerged. In company with an old 
schoolmate 1 had the pleasure of visiting the city 
and surrounding country. 

I found a gentlemanly set of Odd Fellows here. 

I had not the privilege of meeting them in the 
Lodge, but saw many of them as I passed about 
the city. Tho Order is composed of the right ma- 
terial, and is doing well. Bro. J. Woods, of tho 
National Hotel, keeps a fine house, and doesevery- 
tning in his power to render his visitors comforta- 
ble. Tho Magazine will take well here. 

Aurora, Juno 23. 

I reached this place last night, and had the plea- 
sure of meeting with the Order in their hall. The 
Order here is prospering finely— two initiations last 
night. The members are active, and devoted to 
the interests of the Order. They have built them 
a neat hall, which they own fYom the ground up, 
and have paid for. As they are now out of debt, 
they intend to fit up the Lodge room in elegant v 
style. Hitherto they wisoly preferred to meet in 
an almost unfurnished room, rather than incur a 
heavy debt. Tins was right, and may their future 
success be as tho post, and much more abundant. 

I found at the hotel of Bro. J. Emrie a first rato 
table, and other fixtures for tho comfort of his 
guests. 

Rising Sun, Juno 25. 

In the appearance of no place which I have vis- 
ited was I so much deceived os in this. To tho 
mere passer up and down tho river, tho town pre- 
sents a very ragged appearance. The pig- pen end 
of a huge distillery forms tho frontispiece of this 
place, but if you once ascend tho bank, you will 
find yourself in one of the neatest, shadiest, hand- 
somest places of Indiana. I spent most of my 
time under tho hospitable roof of Judgo A. C. 
Downey, G. M. of tho Grand Lodge of Masons, 
and in the sanctum of Bro. W. French, of the Re- 
publican. 

I found here very pleasant friends, and also had 
the pleasure of attending with the Masons tho cel- 
ebration of St. John’s day. Prof. W. C. Larba- 
bee was the orator, and gave, of courso, one of his 
beautiful addresses. About 100 masons, were in 
procession, and after the services we had the pleas- 
ure of sitting down to one of tho most sumptuous 
dinners I over saw. Tho bill of fare comprised 
everything that was good; and those ladies of the 
Presbyterian Sewing Society know how to please tha 
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palate. At such a table a poor dyspeptic like my- 
self is apt to do that which days of penitence will 
not undo. 

The members of the I. 0. 0. F., as far as I bo- 
camo acquainted with them, are right side up w ith 
care. I spent the time very pleasantly with them, 
and do not regret my visit here. Here as every- 
where I find the Degroe of * ‘Daughters of Rebo- 
kah,” very popular, not only with the men, but 
also with the women. The great regret being, as 
one of the “Daughters” said, “that after so beauti- 
ful a portion as they had received the whole was 
not given to them.” Bro. Schuyler Colfax has 
built for himself a monument in the hearts and 
memories of the ladies of our Order that shall re- 
main long after his body shall have mingled with 
the dust. No man in our State, has so many and 
so warm admirers among the ladies. He seems in 
the estimation of many of them, to be the embod- 
iment of the Order. 

The Magazine will do well hero, and I think that 
we shall bo able to make it worthy of the patron- 
age of the Order in the West. 

For the present, good-bye. 


ANNUAL COMMUNICATION OF THE GRAND 
LODGE I. 0. O. F. OF INDIANA. 

Office of the Grand Secretary,) 
Indianapolis, June 23, 1S52. f 
The R. W. Grand Lodge will convene at Odd 
Fellows Hall, in the city of Indianapolis, on Tues- 
day, the 20th day of July, at 9 o’clock, A. M., in 
Annual Communication. 

WILLIS W. WRIGHT, G. Soc’y. 

GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 

The B. W. Grand Encampment of the I. 0. O. 
F. of the State of Indiana, will convene at Odd 
Fellows Hall, in the city of Indianapolis, on Mon- 
day, July 19th, at 9 o’clock, A. M. All Encamp- 
ments under this jurisdiction will please forward 
their reports prior to that time to the undersigned. 

WILLIS W. WRIGHT, G. Scribe. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 

The following persons have kindly consented to 
act as our Agents in their respective places, and are 
authorized to receive subscribtions, and receipt for 
money on account of the Magazine. 

I. Stevens, Vevay, Indiana, 

J. Y. Allison, Madison, Ind., 

A. J. Gray, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 

W. W. Conway, Aurora, Ind. 

D. Moss, Esq., Rising Sun, Ind., 

Mre. E. Losing, “ “ “ 

J. B. Maynard, Cannelton, Ind. 

Geo. Armstrong, Pendleton, Ind. 

O. J. Innib, Rockville, Ind. 

Jackson Douglass, Frankfort, Ind. 


ORIGINAL ] 

TO A DEPARTED BROTHER. 

Rost thee! Brother! Rest in peace 
In tby cold and lowly bod, 

Near thee strays the pensive breeze 
Sighing for the lovely dead. 

While with U9, thy cheerful smile 
Kindled joy in every heart. 

Who shall now our grief beguile 
As from thee we’re called to part? 

Throbbed thy heart for others woes, 

Full thy hand their wants to chase, 

Now to thee, in sweet repose 
Gratitude thy love repays. 

Oft for thee, the burning tear, 

Starting from the weeping eye, 

Speaks a mourning brother near, 

Bound to meet thee in the sky. 

And, when twilight dews descend 
On thy green and blooming grave, 

Praying friends will o’er thee bend, 

Asking God for graco to save. 

When the night of death is spent, 

And our spirits joined above, 

Holy melodies we’ll chant, 

Fraught with Fricndsliip, Truth, and Love. 

New Albany, June, 1852. S. 


I. O. OF O. F. 

LIST OF OFFICERS FOR CURRENT TERM. 

New Albany Lodge No 1. — L. W. Stoy, 
N. G.; E. W. Sinex, V.-G.; P. E. Slocum, 
Sec’y; J. C. Jocelyn, Per. Sec’y. 

New Albany Lodge No 10. — W. Pierce, 
N. G.; J. R. Parker, V. G.; A. Daniels, 
Sec’y; A W. Bentley, Per. Sec’y. 

Hope Lodge No 83. — P. M. Wilcox, N. G. ; 

V. A. Pepin, V. G.; S. H. Owen, Sec’y; 
A. M. Jackson Per. Sec’y. 

James Lodge No 100, Canndton , Indiana . — 

W. H. Bicknell, N. G.; M. Fitzpatrick, 
V. G.; J. B. Maynard, Sec’y. 

Jerusalem Encampment No 1 . New Albany , 
Ind . — A. Hamilton, C. P.; Aaron Daniels 
Scribe. 


A Capital Pun. — The Milwaukie Ad- 
vertiser thus sums up the hanging question: 

“After a careful consideration of all the 
arguments for and against capital punish- 
ment, we have come to the conclusion, that 
the ‘debt of nature’ should never be paid, 
if it can’t be collected without an ‘execu- 
tion.* ” 
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ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 

What shall I say of those associations of 
benevolence, which we find spread abroad 
through our happy land, for the relief of suf- 
fering humanity, and the distress of our 
fellows? These are, emphatically God’s 
blessings. Brethren, when the legitimate 
tendencies of that charitable institution, to 
which some of you, I believe, belong, shall 
be properly felt; when the banner folds of 
its charities shall fall, like the drapery of 
heaven, around society — it will need no seer 
to tell its future glory. In the strength of 
numbers, as 'well as in the consciousness of 
doing right, there will be a steady acquisition 
of power and stability. Her foundation is 
upon a rock; and upon its surge repelling 
base, prejudice will beat but vainly. Our 
rock will stand, while, on its brow, the dew 
of centuries shall fall; and around it, the 
storms of centuries may howl; and, cold and 
cheerless, around its foot, the gloom of de- 
spondency may settle: yet, it will shine bright 
and pure, and holy, amid the war of pride, 
bigotry and prejudice; and, like some fair co- 
lumn of marble, that laughs at the ‘pelting of 
the pitiless storm,’ while it stands, unmoved 
by the shock, proudly erect; with the fair 
and holy inscription at the head, ‘In God we 
trust;’ at the foot the Heaven-descended 
principles, ‘Friendship, Love and Truth.’ 

Rev. C. W. Whitehall. 


Pitt and Charity Inculcated. — The 
very pirate, that dyes the ocean wave with 
the blood of his fellow beings, that meets 
with his defenceless victim in some lonely 
sea where no cry for help can be heard, and 
plunges his dagger to the heart that is plead- 
ing for life — which is calling upon him by all 
names of kindred, of children, and home, to 
spare — yes, the very pirate is such a man, as 
you or I might have been. Orphanage in 
childhood, an unfriended youth, an evil com- 
panion, and resort to sinful pleasure, familiar- 
ity with vice, a scorned and blighted name, 
seared and crushed affections, desperate for- 
tunes — these are steps which might have led 
any one among us to unfurl upon the high 
seas the bloody flag of universal defiance — 
to have waged war with our kind, to have put 
on the terrific attributes, to have done the 
dreadful deeds, and to have died the awful 
death of the ocean robber. How many af- 
fecting relationships of humanity plead with 
ns to pity him? That head, that is doomed 
to pay the price of blood, once rested upon a, 
mother’s bosom. The hand that did that ac- 
cursed work, and shall soon be stretched, I 
cold and nerveless, in the felon’s grave, was ; 
once taken and cherish d by a father’s hand, ] 
and led in the ways of sportive childhood and ; 
innocent pleasure. The dreaded monster of. 


crime has once been the object of sisterly love 
and all domestic endearments. Pity him* then . 
Pity his blighted hope and his crushed heart. 
It is wholesome sensibility. It is reasonable; 
it is meet for frail and sinning creatures like 
us to cherish. It foregoes no mortal discrim- 
ination. It feels no crime; but feels it as a 
weak, tempted, and rescued creature should. 
It imitates the great Maker; and looks with in- 
dignation upon the offender, and yetis grieved 
for him. — Rev. Orville Dewey. 

Of what Use is Odd-Fellowship. — This 
is a question which is frequently asked, by 
not only our opponents, but by many, no 
doubt, who would at once become members 
of the Order if they rightly understood its 
principles and objects. 

The advantages to be derived from a con- 
nection with the Order of Odd-Fellows are 
numerous and invaluable, when we take into 
consideration the beautiful and benign pre- 
cepts which its laws inculcate, and the kind 
and fraternal feelings with which it endows 
its votaries. The Odd-Fellow that is in 
good standing in the Order, however far he 
may travel from kindred and friends and 
among strangers, if by accident or misfor- 
tune he is reduced to want or laid upon the 
sick bed, will then find those which are friends 
in deed, and friends that are sure and stead- 
fast, if he can but converse with the cabal- 
istic signs. 

Odd- Fellowship not only renders pecuniary 
aid in time of need, but teaches us many use- 
ful and salutary lessons, if we will but profit 
by them. To obey its injuntions makes us 
better men, better citizens, more liberal 
hearted and more sympathizing. 

These are some of the benefits derived 
from a connection with the Order. The 
husband and father on his death bed, who is 
about to bid his companion and offspring the 
last farewell, and who has but a scanty pit> 
tance to leave for their maintenance and 
support, has the consolation of knowing that 
they will not be left to the mercies of a cold 
hearted public, to suffer and grow up in ignor- 
ance, but that their wants will be relieved, 
and the orphan educated and fitted for after 
life. 

Though Odd-Fellowship has already done 
much for the relief of the widow and orphan, 
we believe it as yet to be but in the dawn of 
its mission of good works. As its principles 
and objects become better known, and its 
benefits more visible, the acquisition of mem- 
bers and consequent funds will be such as to 
! enable it to bestow still greater favors, and 
: ere long be allowed by all as the most benign 
I of all human institutions. What a world 
; this would be if everybody were true Odd- 
j Fellows! — Exchange. 
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The Good Odd-Fellow. — The good Odd- 
Fellow is always happy and contented, from 
the fact, that in his breast has been sown the 
fruitful seeds of Charity and Love Divine. 
From the deep fountains of his warm heart 
gush up living streams of kindness— of good- 
ness, which are intended to be beneficial to 
all. He feels for all who are in trouble, and 
when he sees the poor and distressed in want, 
he is always ready to lend a helping hand, to 
raise them from their unpleasant situation, 
that they may be enabled to go on their way 
rejoicing. When any of his fellow beings, 
around him, depart from the paths of duty — 
when they have injured him, he does not 
harshly condemn them, but points out to them 
the evils complained of: and if need be, 
mildly rebukes them, and bids them go and 
sin no more. 

He carries about with him, the majesty of 
goodness — the commanding influence of 
greatness. While he lives, he is loved and 
admired by all; and when he dies, sorrow 
and lamentations are heard, for all who knew 
him, revere his memory. He is never for- 
gotten, for he has an enduring monument, 
reared, in eveiy heart — all cherish with live- 
ly recollection his many virtues and amiabil- 
ity of character. 

Let us all endeavor, as far as in us lies, to 
be good Odd-Fellows — true to ourselves, our 
Order, our country and our friends. Then, 
when that solemn time comes, for parting 
with all that we hold near and dear on earth 
— when we come to bid a final adieu to the 
scenes of this world, and are about to launch 
our frail bark upon that vast ocean which has 
neither shore nor bound, and sail to that un- 
known world, from which no traveler ever 
yet returned, we will be enabled with cheer- 
fulness and unshaken confidence, to resign 
our spirit to God, who gave it; we shall then 
be able to give the parting hand to all, in pure 
friendship, for we would not have an enemy. 

Con . O. F. 


PROSE EPIGRAMS. 

Morality, without religion, is only a kind 
of dead-reckoning — an endeavor to find our 
place on a cloudy sea by measuring the dis- 
tance we have run, but without any observ- 
ation of the heavenly bodies. 

Many readers judge of the power of a 
book by the shock it gives to their feelings 
— as some savage tribes determine the pow- 
er of muskets by their recoil; that being con- 
sidered best which fairly prostrates the pur- 
chaser. 

Men of genius are often dull and inert in 
society; as the blazing meteor, when it de- 
scends to earth, is only a stone. 


Odd-Fellowship and Religion. — Odd- 
Fellowship has a religious phase; there is a 
religious element in its character — this we 
distinctly claim for it Many of the princi- 
ples of Christianity are inwoven in its con- 
stitution; in fact, they constitute the life of 
the institution. Strip them away, if such a 
thing were possible, without destroying the 
very form of the institution, and it would in- 
stantly become a dead letter. The magnetic 
force that now holds its thousands of mem- 
bers in such strong embrace, would be at 
once dissolved. Still, while we thus claim 
for the institution a real active religious 
character, and as resting upon principles 
whose influence can only be moral, we would 
by no means convey the impresson that Odd- 
Fellowship is all the religion man needs, or 
any thing near it. No such foolish mistake 
is ever made by an enlightened member of 
the Order. It were worse than madness to 
substitute the human institution of Odd-Fel- 
lowship for the divine institution of religion. 
There are a thousand offices which religion 
fulfils for which Odd-Fellowship has neither 
the wisdom nor the power. The soul has 
wants which nothing but the immediate re- 
ligion of Heaven can rightly understand and 
meet. 

It is not the business of Odd-Fellowship, 
it is not among the things with which it pre- 
tends to concern itself, to save the soul, in 
the highest significance of that term. It is 
a good institution; it is moral; it has a re- 
ligious feature in its character, and cannot 
otherwise than exert a religious influence; it 
has done good, much good, already — it is still, 
on a gradually increasing scale, doing the 
same; indeed, it does a part of the great 
work of religion — but, after all that can be 
said in its favor, we should be exceeding 
sorry to see any Odd- Fellow rash enough to 
declare it a sufficient religion for all the 
spiritual necessities of humanity. Much as 
we are interested in Odd-Fellowship, and 
highly as we prize it, we should still profound- 
ly pity the man who had no wants that were 
not immmeasurably beyond the reach of this, 
and all other human institutions. But we 
know no such shallow hearted Odd-Fellows. 
We say, therefore, to those who accuse us of 
making Odd-Fellowship our religion, that 
they do us the greatest injustice; we are not 
guilty of any such folly or madness; we have 
not the hardihood to practice such irrever- 
ence. We accept and employ Odd-Fellow- 
ship as a help to some beneficent ends in 
life; but as our guide to spiritual duty and 
heaven, we look to Christ alone. 

Con . Odd- Fellow. 


Taxes for education, are like dews from the 
earth which return to beautify and adorn it. 
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r rom Knlnk«rbock. j 

THE WARDER’S TALE. j 

BY HENRY FENTON. j 

It is said that the wandering Arab, after 
emerging from the burning sands and heated 
air of the desert, into the sheltering groves of 
some friendly oasis, will recline for hours 
beneath their inviting shades, listening to the 
long-spun stories of one of their companions; 
and I confess that I have seldom contemplated 
this feature in their vagabond kind of life 
without a feeling akin to envy. Repose is of 
itself a luxury when preceded by its neces- 
sary antithesis; but with such an accompani- 
ment it poseesses a double charm. Stories, 
in one shape and another, form the great 
staple of amusement for the human familv. i 
Children, the world over, exhibit a remark- 
able fondness for them, and men ii^this as in 
other things, are but ‘children of a larger 
growth.’ Why it is so, it is needless to in- 
quire. A modern philosopher would doubt- 
less dispose of the question by pointing to 
the organ of marvellousness, and saying that 
the whole subject lay ‘in a nut-shell;’ mean- 
ing, |>erhap8, the shell of a cocoa-nut, as the 
human cranium is sometimes disrespectfully 
termed. And this, perhaps, would be a euffi- . 
dent solution of the mystery. 

Doubtless some of our distinguished novel- 
ktists might dislike to be told that there is no 
vast difference between their vocation and | 
that of those Oriental wonder-mongers to 
whom allusion has been made. Yet their j 
calling is in some respects the same. Not 
that I would detract from the dignity of the 
craft. A path of literature which has been 
ennobled by the pens of Irving and Dickens, 
may not be lightly spoken of. For myself I 
confess to a great fondness for stones, pro- 
vided they possess a reasonable degree of in- 
terest, and are related with & reasonable de- 
gree of skill. In the generic name of ‘story,’ 
however, I do not mean to include the higher 
branches of fiction. Novels, long involved 
and complicate, are well enough in their line, 
when the requisite degree of genius is brought 
to bear upon their construction. But I speak 

i * 


now of the brief and well-conceived tale, 
which stares at you from the freshly printed 
periodical, promising a half hour’s relaxation 
and amusement, when the mind has long 
been burthened with weightier thought; one 
that the eye may roam lazily over, when, 
amid zephyrs and shades, you seek refuge 
from the sultry sun of June, or when parti- 
tioned otf from the howling storms of Novem- 
ber, you repose indolently, beside the glow- 
ing grate. 

But I must mot forget what has probably 
been anticipated, that I have myself a story 
to relate, and unless I hasten to its com- 
mencement, I may find myself in the unen- 
viable plight of ft certain verbose author, 
who wrote so long a preface to his book that 
he was obliged to publish it in a separate 
volume. 

Let me therefore introduce to the reader a 
worthy apd ancient gentleman, who former- 
ly occupied a station which afforded him op- 
portunities of becoming acquainted with 
many strange and secret pages of human life. 
Many years ago, Colonel Rushton was the 
principal keeper of a State Penitentiary. He 
was moreover, what the incumbent of such 
a post ought always to be, a man of great 
probity and humanity. The following tale 
of events connected with his former occupa- 
tion, is one of many with which his memory 
is stored, and which, thanks to the garrulity 
of age, he now JakftB pleasure in relating. If 
it should be thought to possess a romantic 
character, but little in keeping with the spirit 
of this ‘Working-day world/ or approaching 
too near the marvellous for easy credence, 
let it be remembered that the incidents which 
it records, occurred in those times 

‘ when worth was, crowned, and faith was kept, 

Ere friendship grew a snare, or love waxed cold 
Those pure andhappy times; the golden day of old.* 

Lest, however, my informant may be con- 
sidered to have violated any confidence re- 
posed in him; by divulging certain portions 
of the following narrative, it is proper to 
state that Time has wrought nis usual 
changes with the principal actors in the 
scenes about to be described, and whatever 
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reason for secrecy there may once have been, 
has long since ceased to exist. With this 
brief explanation, my venerable friend shall 
be allowed to speak for himself. 

THE WABDER’S TALE. 

It was drawing-room night, to borrow a trans- 
Atlantic phrase, at the Governor’s house in 

the city of , and a crowd of gay and 

fashionable people, interspersed with many 
grave, and a few seedy-looking politicians 
thronged the spacious halls and corridors of 
the executive mansion. To the eye of an 
attentive observer an amusing contrast was 
afforded by the aspect of the different coteries 
thus brought into juxtaposition. Here, a fair 
daughter of Eve, with possibly a spice of 
Eve’s old antagonist in her composition, but 
radiant with the light of a thousand charms, 
reigned supreme over a little group of spell- 
bound admirers, while, removed but a few 
feet from the magic circle, a knot of intrigu- 
ing politicians, heedless of the dangerous 
vicinity, were eagerly discussing the ap- 
proaching campaign. Others, equally for- 
getftil of the festive occasion which had 
drawn them together, were openly censuring, 
with true republican freedom, some recent 
public act of the chief magistrate* and 
stigmatizing as a demagogue the man whom 
but a few moments before they had cordially 
taken by the hand. Ignorant or heedless of 
these things, which he well knew how to ap- 
preciate, the distinguished functionary alluded 
to, occupied a prominentpart of the principal 
saloon; the centre of a continually shifting 
group, who, having paid their first salutations 
there, retired and mingled with the crow T d. 
Having myself performed this duty, and be- 
ing nearly a stranger to the buzzing throng 
around me, I had stationed njyself in a favor- 
able position for beholding the actors in this 
little drama. 

There have been many individuals since 
the days of Shakspeare to whom have been 
applied the 4 Hamletoniaa epither, ‘the ob- 
served of all observers/ Th6re was certain- 
ly one at the Governor’s levee. Of unusual 
elegance of figure, face, and apparel, of 
graceful and prepossessing manners, this 
cynosure of a hundred eyes was a stranger, 
of whom nothing seemed to be known by 
the crowd w r ith which he was mingling. In 
vain were the questions of the curious set on 
foot. Mammas managed and daughters ogled, 
all in vain. He sought no introduction to the 
ladies, but remaining near the Governor for 
a much longer time than etiquette would 
warrant, availed himself of every opportun- 
ity to renew what seemed an almost impor- 
tunate conversation with that gentleman. 
Whatever the subject inatter of this colloquy 
may have been, it was evidently urged in that 


respectful and gentlemanly manner, which 
forbade the idea of reproof. When finally 
forced, by the press of other claimants to re- 
linquish his post, it was only to seek the 
most influential of the state officers, with the 
same winning manners and earnest air. His 
remarks to all of these individuals were made 
in a semi-confidential tone, and seemed to 
be respectfully received. These circum- 
stances of course, tended to heighten curios- 
ity, and having partaken somewhat largely 
of that infectious feeling, I soon found my- 
self, unconsciously, drawing nearer to the 
object of it. When I had approached with- 
in a few feet of this notable personage, onr 
eyes inadvertently met. What was my sur- 
prise when I saw a sudden color suffuse his 
face, succeeded by as sudden and remarkable 
a pallor. He faltered in conversation, and 
| despite his former self-possession, remained 
I silent for several seconds, staring fixedly at 
| me. For one instant I was astonished — ap- 
I palled. The. next, a light flashed upon my* 
mind. Memory held up her mirror, ^id with- 
i in it, faint, vague, indistinct was the coun- 
tenance of the stranger. 'Gradually the 
j clouds passed away, the picture grew more 
i vivid and the truth became apparent. He 
had been a convict and an inmate of the pri- 
|son under my charge. The recognition, 

| which was mutual and complete, had occupied 
| but a few seconds and as we were stiH gaz- 
I ing at each other, he gave me a deprecating- 
look, and withdrawing his eyes, continued a 
, conversation with one of the secretaries with 
| tolerable composure. Five minutes after- 
J ward he drew me aside, and with his formelr 
equanimity fully restored, remarked: 

‘I believe from your countenance that mj 
secret is safe for the present If on the mor- 
| row, 1 cannot give you sufficient reason for 
* continuing to keep it so, you shall have full 
liberty to divulge it. In the mean time ac- 
cept this pledge, that to-morrow I will see 
you again.’ 

| So saying, be placed m my hands a small 
parcel, and disappeared before I could reply. 
His sudden exit was the cause of no little 
; sensation, and finding myself likely to be- 
i come a lion in his stead, I soon followed his 
j example. During my homeward walk, my 
mind was fully occupied with reflections up- 
| on this extraordinary occurrence. My firet 
i impulse had been to publicly expose so inso- 
lent a trespasser upon society. But while I 
hesitated, his words and still more his man- 
ner decided me to forbear. Although a smile 
of seeming composure had accompanied his 
! remarks, I fancied I could perceive that forc- 
ed resignation of expression, which marks 
the countenance of one inured to suffering 
and prepared for the worst. The mystery of 
the affair was in no degree lessened upon my 
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arrival at my room by an examination of the 
parcel which he had given me. It proved to 
be a miniature painting of a female face, I 
young and of exceeding beauty. It was rich- ! 
ly-set. and in every way a choice work of 
art. Satisfied that my inanimate hostage 
could not fail to be redeemed, I deposited it 
in a place of safe-keeping, and awaited the , 
result. ! 

The appointment was faithfully kept. On : 
the ensuing morning, the stranger was 

shown to my room at the hotel, and I 

was not a little amused to perceive that his 
distinguished appearance visibly increased 
the respect shown to myself by the domestic 
who ushered him in. When we were at 
length entirely alone, his deportment 
changed, and he addressed me as follows: j 

‘You think me an impostor, and are per- 
haps prepared to denounce me to the world as 
a convicted felon. If this will be a pleasure 
to you, it is one from which I have no dis- 
position to debar you, excepting for a specific 
object. The world and its opinions I hold in 
diaregara. Deceived by ornament, judging 
from false premises or falsely from correct 
ones, condemning the innocent and uphold- 
ing the corrupt, its censures and its adula- 
tions are alike unworthy of notice. I, my- 
self, degraded by its judgment, you will say, 
do, not occupy a sufficient elevation from 
which to exercise this assumed contempt If 
disgrace consists in punishment, instead of 
crime, I do not; if innocence is the same in 
the sanctuary and the cell, I do. You smile, 
and I probably understand your meaning. ; 
One who has long occupied your situation, 
becomes accustomed to these protestations 
of innocence and learns to hold them cheap. 
The graduate of a prison can hardly hope to 
retain a reputation for veracity. It matters 
not. I have it in my power to compel belief 
to a portion of what I am about to tell you, 
if you will listen, and as to the rest, you 
yourself, (excuse me,) are only an unit of 
that great world, whose opinion in the mass, 

I have already dared to despise.’ 

So saying, and assuming an air of gayety 
that left me a while in doubt whether to im- 
pute it to a consummate skill in acting, or to 
a natural buoyancy of spirits, *he^continued, 
or rather commenced his narrative as fol- 
lows: 

‘I have been a prisoner. Let met me begin 
there. It is the proper centre of my story. | 
Your true romancer stations himself, spider - 1 
like, in the midst of his plot, whence he can j 
■pin his thread in every direction. Why may 
not the historian do the samel But my| 
simile is unhappy. I am rather the unsus- 1 
peeling fly, caught in such flimsy toils. The 
spider is yet to be introduced. I repeat 
then, I have been a state prisoner. Let me I 


reverse the words, and say a prisoner of state. 
It sounds better. Regulus and Bonaparte 
were the same. Nor is there any thing very 
dreadful in the doom. Apart from the con- 
sciousness of guilt, which I had not, and the 
disgrace which I felt not, there is really but 
little to be endured. Who is not a prisoner 1 ? 
My limits were narrower than yours. But 
what were yours? A speck amidst immens- 
ity. A little ball of earth, to which by view- 
less chains, we are all bound down. The re- 
lative size of our prison-houses is nearly the 
same compared with that larger liberty to 
which we all aspire. You, who have often 
seen me in the situation to which I allude, 
will think, perhaps, that my deportment 
there did not always give evidence of such 
an immunity from grief. Alas ! I had other 
cause for sorrow, of which you shall hear. 
Four years ago, at the early age of twenty- 
two, I held a responsible post in a large 

Banking establishment in the city of . 

It is unnecessary to say that I possessed the 
entire confidence of my employers, both in 
regard to capacity and integrity. To one, 
the principal officer and capitalist of the in- 
stitution, I was under the most weighty ob- 
ligations. It would be tedious to. you, were 
I to relate the particulars of my position and 
affairs. Let it suffice .that I was parentless 
and poor. But I had been’taught that talents, 
integrity, and address were in themselves a 
valuable capital. How valuable they proved 
to me in combatting the first ill-winds of for- 
tune, you shall judge. 

‘Although my occupation was one that 
allowed me much leisure, I had but few com-p 
panions. One of these, whose portrait 
adorns this bit of ivory,’ he continued, open- 
ing the miniature-case, and gazing with evi- 
dent emotion at the picture within, ‘too fully 
engrossed my thoughts to leave me much in- 
terest in general society, or in associates 
of my own sex. Of her my account must 
be brief, for language is inadequate to depict 
her worth. Of her exceeding beauty this 
little sketch yvill indeed afford some slight 
idea. But beauty was the least of her charms. 
She was an orphan-niece of Mr. Elton, the 
friend to whom I have alluded, and a mem- 
ber of his family. She was, however, with- 
out expectations from her uncle, whose fami- 
ly was already large when this precious 
charge was devolved upon his care by the 
sudden decease of her parents. There were, 
therefore, no motives of delicacy to restrain 
my addresses. Her situation in life was 
singularly similar to my own. Our acquain- 
tance soon ripened into affection, and, as she 
subsequently gave convincing proof, her at- 
tachment to ine suspassed even the proverbial 
love of woman. It was single, sincere and 
devoted. I am convinced that no earthly ob- 
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ject which could have come in conflict with 
it would have possessed the slightest relative 
value in her estimation. That love was as 
fully reciprocated as my less noble nature 
would admit. Such was Louisa Wentworth, 
and such the nature of the ties which united 
us. No cloud rested upon onr happiness; the 
present was gilded by affection, the future 
was illumined by hope. 

‘I have sketched the picture of an angel; 
let me draw by its side the demon whose dark 
shadow fell so soon across our Paradise. The 
world contains many varieties of villains, 
but there are none at once so despicable and 
so dangerous as those who hide hatred under 
a mask of friendship, and plot their neigh- 
bor’s ruin with a smiling face. Of this class 
was Henry Leeford. And when it is re- 
membered how difficult it is to detect the 
lineaments of a depraved and fiendish heart 
under a pleasing exterior and graceful ad- 
dress, it will be no matter of surprise that for 
a while we were on intimate and friendly 
terms. A confidential clerk in the same in- 
stitution with which 1 was connected, young, 
well educated, and of respectable family, 
there seemed no reasonable barrier to our in- 
timacy. I little dreamed that even then a 
long course of secret dissipation had wasted 
his patrimony, and left him a prey to tempta- 
tions which he had no virtue to resist, The 
repulsive features in his character were not 
suddenly developed. One by one they be- 
came visible, like stains in silk of richest 
fabric, the more foul by contrast with his 
seeming excellence. Perhaps it have been 
my lot, seduced by such a tempter, to break 
through the barriers erected by early educa- 
tion and descend with him along the flowery 
paths of vice. But this one pure image, en- 
shrined upon the innermost altar of my heart, 
proved a protecting talisman against all the 
blandishments of pleasured Alas! that the 
same cause which restrained me from the 
commission of guilt should devolve upon me 
itseeverest punishment! 

‘Leeford could not tolerate a superior. In 
his view, to be surpassed was to be degraded. 
When I say, therefore, that he had been a 
rejected suitor for the hand of Miss Went- 
worth, you will understand in some degree 
the character of his real feelings toward my- 
self. Charity may suggest a doubt whether 
for this cause alone he would have sought 
my utter ruin ; but when it became neces- 
sary to find a victim for guilt which could no 
longer be concealed, he effected a double ob- 
ject in selecting me, and effected it the more 
easily because of our seeming friendship. 
Prominent among the vices to which he was 
addicted was that of gambling. This from a 

E " ne had grown to an unconquerable 
and was at length resorted to solely as 


1 a soure of gain. Driven to desperation by 
large and repeated losses, and sanguine with 
; the hope of retrieving his fortune, he ab- 
stracted a large sum from his employer’s 
funds. Nearly all of this, as I have recently 
learned, was in one night, and at one sitting, 
transferred to other hands. On the ensuing 
morning, although he well knew that on that 
day the embezzlement must be discovered, 
he appeared with smiling and undisturbed 
countenance at his accustomed post, and 
went composedly through his ordinary duties. 
When the astounding discloure was at length 
made, Leeford was the man who first turned 
the current of suspicion upon me. Himself 
and a principal officer of the institution called 
upon me together, and with significant looks 
suddenly communicated the intelligence. I 
felt that I was suspected. Indignation and 
shame drove the quick blood to my cheeks, 
and a revulsion of feeling as naturally left 
me with a corresponding pallor. Shame on 
the idiots who could construe such an effect 
into the evidence of guilt! Yet it was con- 
sidered sufficient for my arrest, and proof was 
not wanting to complete my ruin. The 
particulars it is unnecessary to relate. The 
web was artfully woven, and the victim 
was snared. It was not without the utmost 
reluctance, nor until proofs seemingly the 
most convincing were produced against me, 
that my former friend and patron, Mr. Elton, 
yielded credence to the charge. Prominent 
among the proofs alluded to, and one that 
weighed heavily against me, was the cir- 
cumstance that several hundreds of the stolen 
funds were found concealed in my room, a 
fact which ought rather to have aroused sus- 
picions of a very different nature. To have 
perpetrated such a crime, and left such pal- 
pable traces of my guilt, I must have passed 
at once from at least an ordinary degree of 
intelligence and integrity to the very depths 
both of stupidity and crime, 
i ‘Although from the first I had suspected 
Leeford’s guilt, I did not know it I could 
obtain no tangible evidence against him, nor 
could I fully believe in such total depravity. 
It would have been worse than useless to 
suggest suspicions so feebly entertained, and 
which admitted of no confirmation. But 
amid all this persecution there was one un- 
failing source of consolation. Louisa Went- 
worth placed the most implicit faith in my 
integrity. Never for one moment did she 
swerve from a full conviction of my inno- 
cence. Her distress was at first of the most 
intense and harrowing kind. But during the 
few weeks which elapsed before my trial, her 
appearance underwent a remarkable change. 
Tears and anguish gave way to smiles and 
cheerful words. She did not indeed predict 
my acquittal; of that there seemed no rea- 
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son&ble prospect. But she spoke of brighter 
days in reserve. She taught me to despise a 
world so easily misled, and pointed forward 
to the time when, with herself fond and faith- 
ful at my side, with a consciousness of in- 1 
tegrity, and probably a retrieved reputation, 
I should smile at the memory of present 
griefs. The picture brightened beneath her 
touch, and I felt at that moment what I have 
never since ceased to feel, that the posses- 
sion of such a heart was of infinitely more 
value than all the world beside. 

*My trial resulted as was foreseen. Let 
me not dwell on the painful particulars. 
Every exertion was used in vain by the 
friends of Louisa, to detach her affection from ! 
an object deemed so unworthy. But to the) 
last she continued firm and faithful, and re- 
plied only with the most indignant re- \ 
proaches . against those who had so readily 
deserted me. ‘Tell me not,’ she said, when 
conducted from the court-room, where she 
had persisted in being present at the trial ; 
‘tell me not that he has been convicted by j 
an impartial jury and an upright judge. To * 
the great Judge of Judges I appeal, the 
foundations of whose throne are justice and 
equity.* 

‘At our final separation each, with forced 
composure, strove to animate the other. For 
myself, although in public 1 had been able 
to manifest all the equanimity which inno- 
cence properly inspires, I found it a task 
more difficult to restraip the convulsive 
throes of grief at this last sad interview. j 

‘It would be equally useless to harrow 
your feelings by a recital of my sufferings] 
during the first few weeks of my confine- ' 
ment It was less, however, the gloom of 
the cell, or the degradation of the workshop, ! 
which I mourned, than the prospect of so; 
prolonged a separation from her who^ now j 
constituted the light and joy of my life. But! 
my grief was not destined to be without al- ] 
leviation. A letter, mysteriously introduced 
into my cell by night, greeted my eyes one 
morning on rising from my couch. A bliss- 
ful presentiment filled my mind. My whole 
frame shook with .the violent pulsations of 
my heart. Tremblingly I seized the trea- 
sure; but it was not until several seconds 
had elapsed that my fast-flowing tears would 
allow me to distinguish, in the address, the 
well-known hand of Louisa. It was filled 
with the same fervor of affection, and assur- 
ances of the same unfaltering faith in my 
innocence, of which she had already given 
such convincing proof. She also earnestly 
enjoined upon me to forbear any attempt to 
ascertain the agency by which the letter was 
received; and as a compliance with the re- 
quest was made the condition on which de- 
pended a repetition of the favor, yoty need 


not doubt my obedience. It was easy tb 
conjecture that some subordinate officer of 
the prison had been found who was not too 
rigid a disciplinarian to perform so humane 
and harmless an acti But in what manner 
Louisa could have secured his services was 
more difficult to determine. After a few 
weeks another letter was received, with an 
assurance of their probable continuance. In 
this Louisa informed me not only of her own 
health, but that she had means of keeping 
advised of mine. Thenceforth these mute 
messengers were the solace of my life. To 
think of them by day, to dream of them by 
night, to watch for them at dawn, became an 
occupation and amusement. How indelibly 
was every sentence imprinted on my heart! 
How were every margin and corner search- 
ed for some isolated word that might have 
escaped my first eager perusal! They con- 
tinued to arrive at irregular intervals, but no 
clue was afforded to the invisible post by 
which they arrived. 

‘Time rolled on. I become in some de- 
gree reconciled to my lot. The rocky walls 
and grated windows of my cell began to look 
less harsh and forbidding. Nor was the work- 
shop without its amusement. The state had 
kindly undertaken to educate me to the hon- 
orable handicraft of a weaver; and although 
my fingers were doubtless, better fitted for 
the pen than the shuttle, I did not dislike my 
new occupation. It proved an agreeable 
pastime. I even began to take some inter- 
est in my felknv-prisoners, and to wonder 
whether there were not others among them 
as guiltless as myself. There was one em- 
ployed in the same department who had par- 
ticularly attracted my attention. He was 
young and pale, and, despite his felon’s garb, 
had an amiable and innocent look. His loom 
stood at some distance from mine, but its po- 
sition was 6uch that, when at work, we sat 
nearly facing each o.ther. He had evidently 
discovered that I took an interest in his fate, 
for I often encountered his large dark eyes 
gazing earnestly at me. There was a vary- 
ing expression of resignation, sadness and 
hope, in his countenance, and although we 
never interchanged a word, I cannot doubt 
that there was a warm and mutualfriendship 
sprung up between us. The human heart, 
like the gentle vine, is ever putting forth its 
tendrils, and, thank Heaven! there is no place 
so desolate but that some object will be found 
around which they may cling. 

‘But I shall cease to interest you. with 
these minute details of a life necessarily mo- 
notonous. Two years and a half rolled wear- 
ily away. They were not, indeed, unimprov- 
ed, although but little opportunity for mental 
culture was afforded. But Affliction is a rat- 
eable teacher, and one whose lessons are 
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Seldom eradicated from the mind. I had rea- j 
son to hope that during tluit period I had ac- j 
quired the elemepts of that high and holy j 
philosophy before which the light of human 
learning ‘pales its ineffectual ray.’ The term 1 
of imprisonment for which I had been sen- , 
tenced was three years. But six months of. 
this period now remained unexpired. The 
■thought of again meeting Louisa produced a i 
pleasure almost insupportable, while the few j 
intervening months appeared longer in pros- 
pect than the years which had elapsed. J 
Judge of my delight when I received the u-n- ! 
expected intelligence of my pardon. Thrill- 1 
ed with irrepressible ecstasy, yet bewildered j 
with doubt and wonder, I hastened after | 
changing my apparel, to seek from the prin-i 
cipal keeper a solution of the mystery. You j 
were then absent, and your place, as you a$e | 
aware, was temporarily supplied by another. 
In his apartment, anxiously awaiting my ar- 
rival, I found Mr. Elton. With unheeded 
tears coursing down his cheeks, he grasped 
my hand, and,as rapidly as his choked utter- 
ance would permit, informed me that circum- 
stances had recently come to light fully es- 
tablishing my innocence; that Lee ford, ex- 
posed, had fled the country; and that the di- 
rectors of the company were des : rous to give , 
the strongest evidence by installing roe at 
once in his vacant post. As soon as I could 
possibly interrupt the torrent of his words, it 
was to inquire after Louisa. A sudden cloud 
overspread his countenance, as he proceeded 
to inform me what little he knew of her fate. 

‘For a few weeks after my removal she 
remained gloomy and despondent. Then 
she had suddenly disappeared, leaving a brief 
letter of explanation, and intimating that 
search for her would be useless. She had 
in view, she said, a safe retreat from the con- 
tumely and pity of the world. ‘God grant 
that it may have* proved so!’ exclaimed the, 
old man, ‘but we have sore misgivings. Not-, 
withstanding our most earnest search, no 
word or token or rumor of the unhappy girl 
has since reached us. Could we but find her 
now, my dear boy,’ he continued, ‘in safety 
and health, this 6ad affair would yet have a 
most happy termination.’ 

‘In reply I hastened to inform him of the 
mysterious letters, and of my full belief that 
Louisa was residing somewhere in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the prison. So elated 
was I with the hope, that I did not suffer a 
doubt to dwell on my mind of immediate suc- 
cess in discovering her retreat. But, alas! 
after three weeks of diligent and futile search, 

I began to entertain the most serious alarm. 

I reflected that since the receipt of her last 
letter nearly three months had now elapsed; 
a period sufficient in this world of change to 
contain almost the whole catalogue of hu- 1 


man calamities. That she who had kept so 
vigilant a watch over me while in confine- 
ment, whose spirit seemed to be in some 
mysterious manner ever near me, could, if 
still in life and health, be ignorant of my re- 
lease, began to appear the height of impro- 
bability. That she ceuld intentionally 
remain concealed, knowing me to be at 
liberty, was still more difficult of belief. The 
officers of the institution severally disclaim- 
ed any agency in the transmission of the let- 
ters, and concurred in the conclusion that 
the delinquent was one who had been recent- 
ly superseded for some other infraction of 
the rules. For this individual search was 
also made in vain. Some fatality has seem- 
ed thus for to attend all our investigations. 
I came to this city lured by the very shadow 
of a hope. It had been rumored that Louisa 
had at one time made personal application to 
the Governor in my behalf. If so, there was 
a possibility that officer might possess some 
information in regard to her. I arrived late 
yesterday afternoon. My anxiety would not 
admit of delay, and learning that a levee was 
to be held on the same evening, I resolved to 
mingle with the crowd, and obtain, at all 
hazards, an immediate interview with the 
chief magistrate. I need not say that my 
inquiries were fruitless. Petitions of this 
kind were too numerous to admit of his re- 
taining any distinct recollection in regard to 
them. It was doubtless to get rid of my im- 
portunity that he referred me to other officers, 
who sometimes shared with him the burthen 
of examining into merits of such applica- 
tions. But all was in vain. It was while 
conversing with one of these gentlemen that 
our meeting and recognition took place. Y’ou 
w r ere a witness of tha agitation which it na^ 
turally produced in me. I had disclosed my 
nam# to the govdrnor only; no one else 
knew aught of my history. Had you proved 
indiscVeet I should have been placed in a 
most painful dilemma, perhaps rendering 
necessary a public and humiliating explana- 
tion.’ 

I had listened with eagerness to this ex- 
traordinary tale, but it was with an eager- 
ness produced not alona by its intrinsic in- 
terest; for although the narrative had closed 
in uncertainty and doubt, a light of startling 
intensity had flashed upon my own mind. 
Fearful, however, of exciting hopes which 
might not be realized, I forbore any allusion 
to my suspicions, but assured Mr. Lincoln 
(such was his name) of my sincere sympathy, 
and promised to co-operate with him as fir 
as possible in seeking to elucidate the mys- 
tery. We then parted, and on the next day, 
my business in the tfity being completed, I 
set out for home. 

While we are performing this journey let 
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me explain to you the circumstances on 
which were based my expectations of bring- 
ing this strange affair to light. About two 
years and a half prior to the time of which 
I have been Bpeaking, I was called upon by 
a young man of pleasant and modest deport- * 
ment, w’ho desired me to favor him with a 
private in ;erview. He was slight in frame 
and well apparelled, and had in every respect 
the appearance of a gentleman. It was not 
until he had received from me an assurance 
that his communication should be regarded 
as strictly confidential that he proceeded to 
unfold the nature of his business. Judge of 
my astonishment when he requested to be 
admitted into the penitentiary as a convict! 
He was willing to conform in every respect 
to the prison discipline, desiring only the 
privilege of selecting his occupation and his 
cell. His labor, he said, should be faithfully 
performed, and would remunerate the State 
for his support. If at any time he failed in 
this respect, he would consent to be expelled 
without complaint. 

It was with difficulty that I could believe 
the evidence of my senses while listening to 
his request, and to the earnest and humble 
voice in which it was preferred. Not that 
the application was entirely without prece- 
dent; distress and poverty had sometimes 
driven their victims to seek so miserable a 
boon; but the indiuidual before me was of a 
different class. So far from exhibiting any 
evidence of destitution, he -even proposed to 
place security in my hands for the faithful 
performance of his duty. Not wishing to di- 
rectly deny a petition so earnestly urged, I 
proceeded to expostulate with him on his ab- 
surdity. It was all in vain. Hof insisted 
that there was sufficient, though secret cause 
for his conduct, which he knew must seem 
remarkable. I 

Vou will be surprised when I tell you that, 
after a little reflection, 1 decided to make the j 
experiment of admitting him. I had taken 
much pains to avail myself of the singular 
advantages which my position afforded in 
making observations upon human nature, 
and I thought this an opportunity not to bej 
lost. It is true I might render myself liable 
to censure for transcending my official pow- 
ers; but while no actual harm could ensue I j 
had little fear of the result. j 

I informed him of my decision. I told him 
that he might choose his employment and j 
his cell, but in every other particular he 
would be required rigidly to adhere to the 
rules. The felon’s garb, the felon’s diet and 
labor, and, if refractory, the felod’s punish- 
ment, should be his. No individual except- 
ing myself and the clerk of the institution, \ 
who must necessarily be admitted to the se- j 
cret, should know or hare any reason to sup- 1 


pose that he was not a convict; but the term 
of his imprisonment was to depend entirely 
upon his own will. If at any time he desir- 
ed to be released, he was only to signify his 
wishes to me, and he should be set at liberty*. 
This event I predicted, would speedily take 
place, but he as resolutely asserted the con- 
trary. An examination of the prison, which 
I allowed him to make in company with an" 
under-keeper, resulted in the selection of the 
weaving business for his employment; he al- 
so designated the number of his cell. I ought 
not to omit to state that he had also stipulat- 
ed for the use of writing materials; which be- 
ing a favor the a not unfrequently accorded 
to the better behaved convicts, I did not hes- 
itate to allow. He gave his ndme, which he 
acknowledged to be on assumed one, as Ed- 
ward Green. On the next day he made his 
appearance at an appointed hour, and after 
going through the usual initiatory proceed- 
ings, \\*ns conducted to the weavers’-shop and 
duly installed at a vacant loom. He made 
rapid proficiency in bis trade, at which he 
soon became so exceedingly apt and ingen- 
ious, as to become a great favorite with tl*e 
contractor in that department. He was in 
other respects equally exemplary. Formany 
months I closely watched his conduct, but at 
length insensibly acquired the habit of re- 
garding him as a convict, and seldom thought 
of the Circumstances attending his incarcer- 
ation. It will Hot be a matter of surprise if 
I say that I thought of them now, and sought 
carefully to recall every trifling particular of 
hie appearance and deportment. Everything 
seemed to confirm my suspicions, and my first 
official act, orf arriving at home, was to sum- 
mon him before me. In a few moments he 
entered the rootn, pale, languid and trembling: 

‘I have sent for you, Mr. Green,’ d said, 
‘to offer you your liberty. In so doing, 
doubtless, I anticipate your* wishes.* ^ 

‘I know not by what means you have dis- 
covered my thoughts,’ was the quick reply, 
‘but such is certainly my desire. For sever- 
al weeks I have been anxiously awaiting 
your return, for this purpose.* 

‘You must not be alarmed,’ I rejoined, ‘if 
you find me in possession of secrets in rela- 
tion to yourself of much greater tnoment 
than this.’ 

A quick suspicious look was the only reply 
to this remark. 

‘Do not believe me capable,’ I continual, 
‘of feigning a knowledge that I do not pos- 
sess, for the purpose of entrapping you into 
disclosures prejudicial to your interests. A 
desire for your welfare, and that of him for 
whom you have suffered so much, alone in- 
duces me to give so much pain to Miss Lou- 
isa Wentworth /* 

I was talking to marble ! Breathless, pale. 
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and statue-like, she stood for a moment be- 
fore me, and then fell fainting 1 into my arms. 
She soon awoke to consciousness, attempted 
hesitatingly and with much embarrassment 
to speak. I interrupted her as follows: 

‘Do not speuk now. Be not distressed. 
Your secret is safe, even from Mr. Lincoln, 
if you desire, it. For that gentlemen I will 
despatch an immediate messenger. In the 
adjoining room you will find the trunk which 
you left in my charge, and which will doubt- 
less furnish you with the means of making 
your toilet. When this is done I will con- 
duct you to Mrs. Rush ton, who is fortunately 
so good a wjfe as to have no curiosity at my 
bidding.’ 

Looking the thanks which Bhe could not 
utter, Miss Wentworth withdrew into the 
apartment designated, and in a short time 
reappeared, neatly and tastefully arrayed, 
and looking, I think, as truly beautiful as any 
being I had ever beheld. Yet there* was a 
decided shade of care upon her countenance. 
We were about leaving the room, when she 
detained me, and speaking for the first time 
in her true character, though evidently not 
without great effort, she said: 

‘You have spoken of Mr. Lincoln in terms 
<of respect. Tell me if you too believe him 
ianocent?’ 

'His innocence,’ I replied, is fully estab- 
lished. f * 

A gleam of rapturous delight illumined her 
beautiful features for a moment, and was as 
japidly succeeded by a gush of tears. ‘Thank 
God! it is enough!’ she exclaimed; and sink- 
ing upon the sofa, for many minutes her sobs, 
and the convulsive heavings of her breast, 
testified her irrepressible emotion. She had 
before heard of his pardop, byt knew nothing 
of its cause. 

When -she had become sufficiently com- 
posed I introduced her tQ my family, in the 
best manner I could without infringing upon 
her secret, and by the stage-coach of the 
same evening sent an express messenger for 
Mr. Lincoln. In the mean time Miss Went- 
worth manifested the greatest solicitude lest 
her adventure should be discovered. Al- 
though she seemed to repose great con- 
fidence in me, and talked freely with me on 
the subject, it was never without the most 
profuse blushes. She even designed to con- 
peal it from her lover; and it was not with- 
oqt many arguments that I persuaded her to 
the contrary. I believe it was only the idea 
that it would be positive injustice to withhold 
from him the most important secret of her 
life which finally induced her to change her 
mind. 

The mystey of the letters was easily and 
satisfactorily explained, without reference to 
the agency of a third party. The particulars 


it would now be tedious to relate. _ The two 
cells were in immediate proximity, and only 
a moderate degree of ingenuity was requisite 
to effect such an object. 

Within a few days Mr. Lincoln arrived. I 
shall pot be guilty of the folly of attempting 
to describe the meeting between him and Miss 
Wentworth, of which I was unavoidably a 
witness. Imagination, with her Daguerrean 
powers, will readily draw a picture here 
which would defy the portraiture of words. 

The world does not often atone for its 
wrongs. When it does, its reparation is 
ample. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln took at once 
the highest stand in the respect and af- 
fections of society; and their continued de- 
votion to each other was a rare and beautiful 
specimen of that love which constitutes the 
few points of contiguity between earth and 
heaven. 


Fidelity.— *N ever forsake a friend. When 
enemies gather around, and sickness falls up- 
on the heart — when the world is dark and 
cheerless — is the time to try true friendship 
The heart that has been touched with true 
gold will redouble its efforts, when the friend 
is sad and in trouble. Adversity tries real 
friendship. '! hey who turn aside from the 
scenes of distress, betray their hypocrisy, 
and proves that interest only moves them. 
If you have a friend who in reality loves you, 
and who haa studied your interest and happi- 
ness — be sure to sustain him in adversity. 
Let him feel that his former kindness to you 
is appreciated, and that his love and affection 
was not thrown away. Real fidelity may be 
rare; but it is strongly fixed in the heart. 
Who has not seen and felt its power] They 
only deny its worth and power who never 
relieved a friend, or labored to make a friend 
happy. The good and kind, the virtuous and 
affectionate, see and feel the heavenly princi- 
ple. They would sacrifice wealth and honor 
to promote the happiness of others, and in re- 
turn they receive the reward of their love by 
sympathizing hearts, real, tiue friends, and 
countless favors when they have been 
brought low by disease or adversity. 


A poet says — 

Oh, she was fair, 

But sorrow came and left its traces there. 

What became of the balance of the harness* 
he don’t say. 

Another “sentiment” by Jibgo — 

The sky is clear and bright, love, 

And all is blest but me, 

I cannot shed a tear, love, 

But if I had $n onion, and some snuff, 
and some tobacco, I tb&ik I could te-hex! 
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From Dickon's Household Words. 

THE HOUSEHOLD JEWELS. 

And I restored them with a sigh: 

— Dost thou approve, or blame!” 

A Traveller, from journeying 

In countries far away, 

Be-pasaed his threshold at the close 

Of one calm Sabbath day; 

A voice of love, a comely face, 

A kiss of chaste delight, 

Were the first things to welcome him 

On that blest Sabbath night. 

v “I marvel much, sweet wife, that thou 
Shouldst breathe such words to me; 
Bestore to man, resign to God, 

Whate’er is lent to thee; 

Bestore it with a willing heart, 

Be grateful for the trust; 

Whate’or may tempt or try us, wife, 

Let us ever be just.” 

He stretched his limbs upon the hearth, 

Before its friendly blaze, 

And conjured up mixed memories 

Of gay and gloomy days; 

And felt that none of gentle soul, 

However far he roam, 

Can e’er forego, can e’er forget, 

The quiet joys of home. « 

She took him by the passive hand, 

And up the moonlit stair, 

She led him to their bridal bed, 

With mute and mournful air; 

She turned the cower down, and there, 

In grave-like garments dressed, 

Lay the twin children of their love, 

In death’s serenest rest. 

“Bring me my children!” cried the sire, 

With eager, earnest tone; 

“I long to press them, and to mark 

How lovely they have grown; 

Twelve weary months have passed away 

Since I went o’er the sea, 

To feel how sad and lone I was 

Without my babes and thee.” 

“These were the jewels lent to mo, 

Which God has deigned to own; 

The precious caskets still remain, 

But, ah, the gems are flown; 

But thou didst teach me to resign 

What God alone can claim; 

He giveth and he takes away, 

Blest be His holy name!” 

“Befresh thee, as ’tis needful,” said 

The fair and faithful wife, 

The while her pensive features paled. 

And stirred with inward strife; 

“Befresh thee, husband of jny heart, 

I ask it as a boon; 

Our children are reposing, love; 

Thou shalt behold them soon.” 

The father gazed upon his babes, 

The mother drooped apart, 

Whilst all the woman’s sorrow gushed 

From her o’er burdened heart; 

And with the striving of her grief, t 

Which wrung the tears she shed, 

Were mingled low and loving words 

To the unconscious dead. 

She spread the meal, she filled the cup, 

She pressed him to partake; 

He sat down blithely at the board, 

And all for her sweet sake; 

But when the frugal feast was done, 

The thankful prayer preferred, 

Again affection’s fountain flowed; 

Again its voice was heard. 

When the sad sire had looked his fill, 

He veiled each breathless face, 

And down in self-abasement bfrwed, 

For comfort and for grace; 

With the deep eloquence of woe, 

Poured forth his secret soul, 

Bose up, and stood erect and calm, 

In spirit healed and whole. 

“Bring me my children, darling wife, 

I’m in ail ardent mood; 

Ify soul lacks purer aliment, 

I long for other food; 

Bring forth my children to my gaze, 

Or ere I rage or weep, 

I yearn to kiss their happy eyes 

Before the hour of sleep.” 

“Bestrain thy tears, poor wife,” he said, 

“I learn this lesson still, 

God gives, and God can take away, 

Blest be His holy will! 

Blest are my children for they live 

From sin and sorrow free, 

And I am not all joyless, wife, 

With faith, hope, love, and thee*” 

“I have a question yet to ask; 

Be patient, husband dear. 

A stranger, one auspicious mom, 

Did send some jewels here; 

Until to take thexg from my care, 

But yesterday he came, v 

Temptation is thrown, to a greater or less 
degree, in the path of every man. He, there- 
fore, who would successfully resist, should 
be well established in the principles and 
precepts found in the Bible. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF ODD FELLOWS. 

BY P. G. D. P. BARHARD. 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
exacts from its members duties "tfhich, while 
they ought not to be burtbensome to him 
whose moral training has been such as to 
pave the way for those fruits in after years 
which prove him to be truly “an honest man, 
the noblest work of God,” are strongly ob- 
ligatory upon every individual. Many of 
our duties, which, compared with others, are ' 
of minor importance, are doubtless, well 
attended to, because they are particularly 1 
applicable to our standing in the Order and 
the full enjoyment of the privileges of mem- 
bership. With such matters we do not in- 
tend at this time to meddle; but it is our 
object to invite attention to those higher and 
more exalted duties, which, inasmuch as they j 
are cognizable by society at large, demand j 
our special observance, because they consti- 
tute the fruit by which our Order will be 
judged, and by suoh judgment, stand or fall. 
Those duties are embraced in what are 
termed the moral obligations of an Odd Fel- 
low, binding upon all the members. 

At the meetings of our Lodges none but 
brothers of the Order are privileged to at- 
tend, and because of the exclusion of all 
others, Odd Fellowship is styled a secret 
society by those who are without the pale of 
our Fraternity. * In no other respect can 
such a charge be well sustained; because 
the fact of the existence of our Institution 
is not a secret; nor are the objects of our 
Order secrets, inasmuch as the Constitution 
and By-Laws of our Lodges are published, 
and may be seen and read by any one desi- 
rous to peruse them; nor are the names of 
our members kept secret, but on the contrary 
they are annually published, apd may be read 
by all: nor have we discovered any secret 
gem in the mines of literature, science, or 
the arts, which we studiously conceal from 
public gaze. In all these respects we are 
not a secret society; nor do we in any point 
of .view resemble those secret institutions 
which have proved dangerous to the well- 
being of the community at large. Such 
societies have invariably had some test, 
deemed an indispensable qualification, such 
as peculiar political, religious, or moral views, 
in strict unison with those already admitted 
to membership; but Odd Fellowship meddles 
not with the political or religious sentiments 
of candidates for membership; all it requires 
is a good moral character. N evertheless, as 
it is popular to style us secret societies, it 
devolves upon us to convince the world that 
we, as Odd Fellows, have high moral obli- 
gations, and are bound faithfully to observe 
them. 


In the early history of the adjoining State 
of Connecticut, as human law-makers were 
scarce, the good people of that common- 
wealth resolved that they would be governed 
by the laws of God, as laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures, which in their judgment con- 
tained all that w’as necessary for the civil as 
well as religious government of man. So, 
with Odd Fellowship, the Bible has been 
adopted as an indispensable appendage to 
every w T ell-regulated Lodge; not to be used, 
as the ignorant frequently suppose and 
charge, by ub for the administration of dread- 
ful oaths to our members; not to be kept and 
looked upon merely as a piece of furniture, 
yet have no influence on our conduct or pro- 
ceedings; but as the unerring standard of 
Divine Truth, a Light to our way, and a 
Lamp to our path, teaching us our duty to 
God,. our neighbors, and to ourselves, ena- 
bling us to discharge faithfully those duties 
as children of this eafth, and fitting us for 
the enjoyment of those blessings which are 
promised in another, and a better world. 
We are, therefore, under an obligation to 
make the Bible our study, that we be more 
frequently admonished of those practical du- 
ties which Odd Fellow’s seek to perform. 

No duty ought to be more strongly en- 
forced upon our members than a frequent 
attendance at our Lodge meetings. They 
will thus become familiar with those wise 
precepts of charity w r hich all are bound to 
carry out in practice. They will then be 
disposed to take upon themselves those 
offices, the duties of which relate to visiting 
the sick and distressed, and the destitute 
widow and orphan. They are made familiar 
with the wants and distresses of others, and 
become habituated to the practice of afford- 
j ing relief. There have been times at our 
! meetings, when, on some minor affair of 
| business, our discussions have waxed wrarm, 
and become exciting; but even at such times, 
who has not felt an enviable glow’ of pleasure 
pervade his bosom, at witnessing the respect- 
ful silence which all have observed when a 
brother has taken the floor to report the case 
of another in sickness or in need, or a w idow 
or orphans in distress, and the ready and 
unanimous response which all have given to 
a proposition embracing full and adequate 
relief 1 Such scenes are frequent, and their 
very frequency calls out our charitable feel- 
ings so often, that to the regular attendant 
at our meetings, they become a part of their 
nature. Many have been initiated into our 
Order whose ears were scarcely or never 
open to a charitable appeal, and yet by a 
constant attendance to our meetings, they 
have become alive to the reality of distress, 
and have been amoagst the foremost in 
affording the necessary relief. So far, then. 
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as charity is concerned, those of our mem- 1 
bers who attend our meetings with regularity ! 
are by no means deficient in the practice of 
that virtue. This is but another illustration 
of the rule that “practice makes perfect.” j 
With our physical nature, the constant ex- 1 
ercise of the hand, the arm, or any other \ 
limb, strengthens and enables it the more 
easily to repeat the same exercise: so, with 
our intellectual nature, the frequent exercise 
of a particular intellectual faculty makes 
such exercise easy. And if with these, how 
much more with our mofal nature, which is 
so intimately connected with the best affec- 1 
tions of the heart? In the buoyancy of 
youth, before our feelings have been be- 
numbed with the world’s chilling touch, how 
warm are our affections-— how pure our feel- 
ings — how generous our emotions! But as 
years roll on, and we approach to manhood, 
other feeling usurp those of nature, and 
smother their existence, and the first years 
of manhood may be styled the most selfish 
of all. Soon a feeling of loneliness dis- 
poses to marriage and awakens the social 
affections. But something more is necessa- 
ry to be awakened; our charitable feelings 
yet remain dormant— our individual means 
may be too much straitened to enable us to 
adopt any systematic scheme of benevolence. 
Unless we associate with others, we may 
never, until too late, have an opportunity to 
exercise our kindness to any extent. In our 
Order this association can be found. The 
small sums contributed by each member form 
in the aggregate a sufficient sum for great 
good, and it is freely devoted to that purpose. 
We have only to cultivate this feeling, and 
do all the good we can, and we^vili thereby 
discharge a great obligation to our Order, 
because we will command from the world 
without, that tribute of praise which is freely 
paid to the accomplishment of good. 

The obligation of justice is not less bind- 
ing on our members than on all others of the 
human family. To do unto others as we 
would have others do unto us, is a rule to 
which we cannot too closely adhere. Jus- 
tice teaches us never to wrong one another 
as brothers; it also teaches us never to 
wrong any one, be he a brother, or be he a 
stranger. If we would more closely adhere 
to this rule, and feel that we do so as an ob- 
ligation we owe to the Order, how great 
would be the respect which we would receive 
as individuals, and as a Fraternity which ex- 
acts from its members the performance of 
such duties? The Order enjoins these du- 
ties on our members, and he is wanting in 
fidelity who disregards such an injunction. 

The obligation of Temperance is amongst 
our earliest lessons. It is too late to deny 
the fatal consequences of intemperance upon 


our moral, physical, and intellectual natures. 
If any vice is more severely punished than 
others, with us, it is this. If any stronger 
objection can be urged against a candidate 
than a suspicion of drunkenness, we have 
yet to learn what it is. If anything lowers 
a man more quickly in the esteem of our 
members, we know it not. Long before 
those societies which have so successfully 
promoted the temperance reformation in our 
land had an existence, Odd Fellowship in 
America raised its warning voice against 
drunkenness. It discountenanced even oc- 
casional convivial meetings in our Fraternity, 
and has reaped the fruits of its early stand 
in favor of temperance, by a rapid accession 
of members whose usefulness has been pro- 
portionate to their sobriety. 

We have thus referred to those duties, the 
performance of which are as apparent with- 
out our meetings as within them. The faith- 
fulness with which they are adhered to, will 
elevate or depress the character of our Insti- 
tution. We do not claim those virtues a r 
peculiar only to Odd Fellowship. They exist 
elsewhere, and adorn all societies which ad- 
here to them. In fact we make no exclusive 
claim to the practice of any virtue, for virtue 
was before Odd Fellowship existed. We 
have deemed Odd Fellowship well adapted to 
the practice of virtue, and we have enrolled 
ourselves amongst its members; and without 
disparaging others, or arrogating more to 
ourselves than is justly our due, we have only 
to follow the good old paths laid down for ua 
by our predecessors in the Order, and we 
will convince the world, not only that we are 
not the characters that some have supposed 
us to be — not a secret society whose motives 
are bad — but that we are actually an Asso- 
ciation whoseobjects are to serve the human 
race, and that much good can come out of 
those whose simple motto is 

Friendship, Love and Truth. 


How to Preserve Health. — Medicine 
will never remedy bad habits. It is utterly 
futile to think of living in gluttony, intem- 
perance and every excess, and keeping the 
body in health by medicine. Indulgence of 
the appetite, and indiscriminate dosing and 
drugging, have ruined the health, and des- 
troyed the life of more persons than famine, 
sword and pestilence. If you will take 
advice, you will become regular in your 
habits, eat and drink wholesome things, 
sleep on mattresses, retire and tise very reg- 
ularly. Make a free use of water to purify 
the skin, and when sick, take counsel of the 
best physician you know and follow nature. 

Where the world rebuketb, there look for 
the excellent. 
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(Prom tb« Boaton Odd Fellow ) 

TENETS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

LOVE. 

In the chain enclosing our brotherhood, 
there is another link akin to Friendship, an 
elder sister — ‘‘meek-eyed Love.” While the 
former, as we have said, is identified with 
Odd Fellowship by peculiar and collateral in- 
terests, while it binds them as a band of broth- 
ers together, exerting its claims with earn- 
estness and affection, the latter cements more 
firmly the bond, diffusing its warmth and shed- 
ing its heavenly radiance around, about and 
above, crowning the labors of our Order with 
success, and lighting its pathway upon the 
right hand and the left, with the brightest 
beams of its gorgeous sunlight. 

“Love is not passion in that narrow sense, 

That links the heart to others of its kind.” 

Nor is that uncontrolled desire which madly 
wastes philanthropy and pity, and scatters 
waste in profusion around the needy and suf- 
fering — it is a higher and a holier virtue, 

having 

“No thought of self, 

Not being bought with ruthless usnrer-s gold," 
given to earth, the prototype of Heaven, to 
show by dim, imperfect reflection, the duty, 
the mission of man. 

In our state of mutual dependency, in the 
world composed of a variety of conflicting 
interests, of souls unlike in passion, hope, 
desire or tendency; in this medley creation, 
this moving mass of breathing clay, what as- 
sociative principle, by man defined, or by hu- 
man genius devised, could have touched all 
hearts alike, and awakened in each a vibra- 
tion w hich in all should well and sweetly ac- 
cord, producing unmistakable harmony — 
sounds that the whole, the mass, could utter 
and appreciate, vieing in matchless intona- 
tions with the “music of the spheres.” What 
philanthropy, w hat disinterestedness, has ever 
been universally admired, what kindness has 
been too manifest to have been misconstrued, 
what proudest charity of humanity has not 
been reviled and abused — yet who lias spoken 
against true love, pure and sparkling, gemm- 
ed with the dew of the heart’s first freshness] 
“Love, alike to soothe or savo, 

Kindly watches o’er us, 

From the cradle to the grave, 

And with eveiy tossing wave, 

Soars and sings in chorus. 

Love is Life’s pervading charm 
In bright or angnr weather, 

Let the pure flame keep us warm, 

And light ns all from bate and harm 
In brotherhood together.” 

Therefore it is that we cherish it as Odd 
Fellows; yet our secluded habits, our closed 


doors, seem, it is said, to preclude this holy 
desire. Men imagine we are only Odd Fel- 
lows only in the Lodge room — but here is a 
great mistake. “Let your light shine before 
men,” is no less recognized aB the commands 
of our Saviour by Odd Fellows than by any 
class, but rather on the contrary, they have 
have the precept in their hearts; their daily 
walks, their lives, their communion with the 
world and its entire population, all should be 
beaming and overflowing with Love. 

Friendship, Love and Truth, the arch of 
our association, falls when the keystone 
crumbles. Love overthrown, its beauty is 
forever lost, and the noble pillars are no 
longer united, the fabric’s perfection is bar- 
tered, and a mere wreck is left to mark the 
grave of its grandeur. Love is the incentive 
which binds us to the world, as Friendship 
binds us to one another; it is the medium 
whereby our associative goodness does affect 
the general welfare, for being within us, it 
must break forth; it were folly to strive for 
its concealment, its nature is impulsive, its 
kindness can in no wise be controlled, or its 
liberty curtailed; it will brook no bonds, 
and scorns all binding — the race is the divine 
object of its yearning solicitude, and there 
are only the wide-spread limits of creation 
to its influence. 

Talk of making Love a secret virtue, 

“Ton may as well go stand upon the bench t 

And bid the main flood bate Inn unuaJ tide/ 1 

as hope to keep it in your narrow circle; let 
the defamer of our Order remember of Love, 
in the words of the poet Wilson: 

“Its holy flame forever biimeth. 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven retnmetk, 
Love dweTletb liens ’mid toil and care. 

But the harvest time of Love is there.” 

T t is no venal virtue, that returns only, or 
gives scantily, meting out with the hope of 
reward sparingly, yet ever spreading forth 
the grasping hand ready to receive, to hoard, 
to gather. It is the smile of Heaven re- 
flected in mercy, and it is received by the 
spirit with joy, it is entertained with glad- 
ness; each resource of the human heart j* 
drained to give it hospitable cheer and kindly 
welcome, to all; it is a guest that bringeth 
gladness. It receiveth the admiration of all 
tongues, and no one despises ''its commun- 
ion — therefore it ornaments our Order with 
a brighter than earthly lustre, and adds 
honor to our age. 

“Shut not thy bosom to the tenderness of 
love, the purity of its flame shall ennoble 
thy heart,” said an ancient, yet a deeply phi- 
losophical writer, an author who had studied 
assiduously the heart, and has left behind 
him a work which, side by side with the 
highest of books, shall pass from generation 
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to generation, read by the wisest and the 
beat; and it is echoed by our institution in 
its motto; it is in its practice glorified, and 
“Love one another,” is its first great princi- 
ple. As Christianity is based upon the two 
great laws, so is Odd Fellowship based upon 
this maxim, this the spirit of all laws. Love 
one another, and the world shall receive you 
to its bosom echoing your watchword, be- 
holding the unity of your design, the single- 
ness of your purpose, the height of your 
aim and the propriety of your conduct 
Love one another — the sharing of labor, the 
division of happiness would give to each a 
goodly share; then strive to bring so desira- 
ble an end about, anxiously weed your hearts 
of hatred and envy, look upon your fellow 
men and love them. Then shall your heart 
gather strength from your adherence to our , 
tenets, and you shall know the truth of the 
following lines: 

Abou Ben Adhem, (may bis tribe increase,) 
Avoke one night from a deep dream of pence, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily’s bloom, v 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold; 

And to the presence ia -the room he said, 

**What writcst thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord. 
Answered, 4 *The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 

“And ia mine one?” said Abon. ‘‘Nav. not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

Bat cheerily atill. and said, “1 pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed. 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


A True Gehtleman.^SIiow me the young 
man who can quit the brilliant society of the 
young to listen to the kindly voice of age — 
who can hold cheerful converse with one 
whom years have deprived of charms — show 
me the man who is willing to help the de- 
formed who stands in need of help — show me 
the man who would no more look rudely at 
the poor girl in the village, than at the ele- 
gant and well-dressed lady in the saloon — 
show me the man who treats unprotected 
maidenhood as he would the heiress sur- 
rounded by the powerful protection of rank, 
riches, and family^— show me the man w r ho 
abhors the libertine’s gibe, who shuns as a 
blasphemer the traducer of his mother’s 
sex — who scorns, as he would a coward, the 
ridicule of women's foibles, or the exposer of 
womanly reputation — show me that man who 
never forgets, for an instant, the delicacy, the 
respect that is due to woman in any condi- 
tion or class— and you show me a gentle- 
man — nay, you show me a better — -you show 
me a true man and a Christian. 


THE TWO SACKS. 

IMITATED FROM PHtEDRUS. 

At our births, the satanical elves 
Two sacks from our shoulders suspend: 

The one holds the faults of ourselves; 

The other the faults of our friend: 

The first we wear under our clothes — 

Out of sight, out of mind, at our back; 

The last is so under our nose, 

We know every scrap in the sack. 

[Household Words. 

WHAT OUR ORDER CAN DO. 

How often we are asked what Odd Fel- 
lowship can do to benefit mankind] No one 
sees it in its silent work, and no one heralds 
its benefactions to the world, but it does 
work for all that. If not seen, it wields an 
untold influence for good. We will specify 
some things it can do for the welfare of man: 

1. It gathers together a group of men 
from the several grades and class of respect- 
able society, and instructs them in the funda- 
mental principles of social duty, and enjoins 
them to go out into the world and practice 
accoding to their instructions. 

2. Under the influence of these instruc- 
tions they do mingle in the crowd of human 
beings, and as a necessary consequence, 
impart something of their own principles 
and feelings to them. They feel all to be 
brothers, and as such, to be entitled to con- 
sideration and respect. 

3. Seeking to rule the world by love and 
kindness, rather than by harshness and force, 
it gradually assimilates the characters of its 
members to its principles, so that they more 
and more feel that it is “good and pleasant 
for brothers to dwell together in unity.” 

4. By the influence now exerted upon so- 
ciety in almost every village and hamlet of 
our country, community is brought to feel its 
common bond of union, and the well-tem- 
pered cement of brotherly love, unites the 
different stones that constitute the living 
temple, into one common mass. 

This is what our Order is doing! This is 
what it can do! This is what it will and 
must do! With no flourish of trumpets does 
it go on its mission, but still as the “small 
voice” of Truth, but mighty and powerful 
as that of Truth in its most potent phase, it 
overturns error, subdues opposition, and con- 
quers all foes; and he who opposes its pro- 
gress, must also oppose the march of truth 
which is even now causing misery to flee, 
and the mourner’s tears to dry — the counte- 
nance of despair to light up with the smiles 
of hope, and Hope herself to anticipate a 
better day than has yet dawned on earth. 

Such persons should pause and consider, 
lest haply they be found fighting against 
God . — The Quiver . 
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[From the Ark, and Odd Fellows' Magazine.] 

PLAIN FACTS. 

. It has been charged that Odd Fellows are 
bound to coutenance one another in wrong- 
doing — that one cannot appear in court aud 
testily against a brother member. There is 
not a word of truth in the charge. Odd 
Fellows are bound to support the laws, and 
the initiate is told at the outset that he can- 
not become a good Odd Fellow, or be a good 
citizen, unless he is faithful to his country, 
and supports its laws and institutions. The 
Baltimore Patriot has the following sensible 
remarks and plain facts in regard to this 
subject: 

Everybody who knows anything about 
Odd Fellowship, knows that it is purely a 
benevolent institution; and that brothers 
testify against each other in the Lodge, as 
the published proceedings of the different 
Lodges show, or how else could a brother be 
tried and expelled for intemperance, &c. 
Out of the Lodge, as our legal tribunal show 
every day, one Odd Fellow looks upon an- 
other Odd Fellow, when the laws of our 
country are concerned, as a fellow man and 
fellow citizen, having rights, and being ame- 
nable to the same laws with himself and 
other citizens, and acts accordingly. It is 
when he sees a brother in distress, that the 
laws of the Order bind an Odd Fellow to 
make the condition of the friendless brother 
known to the brotherhood; and they are 
bound to aid him, if he is in good standing. 
The faithfulness with which the brotherhood 
attend to th6 sick and distressed of their Or- 
der is a matter of daily occurrence, and 
makes comment unnecessary. 

Odd Fellowship has done incalculable good. 
In a country like ours it is calculated to do 
incalculable good. More than any other 
people, we wander east and west, and north 
and south, over an extent of country which, 
to a European, is marvellous — and our young 
men, mechanics and others, on leaving homo, 
cast themselves abroad to seek their fortunes, 
often without any aids save their own ener- 
gies. But if they are Odd Fellows, they 
have the conviction that they may make ac- 
quaintances and friends wherever they may 

f o, by drawing their cards and entering a 
.odge in the place where they may become 
residents. They feel that they have some 
one to look to in sickness and distress. Their 
friends feel it also — and the fears of all are 
lessened. The wanderer from home gains 
confidence, and his friends there feel that 
he is not friendless, though away from them. 
Besides, the widow and orphans of an Odd 
Fellow are cared for by the brotherhood. 
But we must not enlarge on this subject, 
though we could not but say this of an Or- 
der, which numbers so many of our respect- 


able citizens in our midst, and which 1 as 
done no evil that w*e know of, and so much 
good at our very doors. 

[From the Ark and odd Fellows’ Magaeino.] 

“WATCHING.” 

In the laws of the Subordinate Lodges 
there is a provision which secures attendance 
upon the sick or disabled Brother. When- 
ever it comes to the knowledge of the proper 
officer that a Brother is sick, and in need of 
watches — that is, persons to attend him 
through the night — that officer gives notice 
to the Secretary, and it becomes the duty of 
the latter to notify two members of the 
Lodge to attend and watch with the sick 
Brother every night so long as it may be ne- 
cessary, The Brothers are always taken in 
rotation, so that one may not attend to this 
duty oftener than another. 

This is one of the great benefits of Odd 
Fellowship. “We command you to visit the 
sick,” is inscribed upon our banners. It is 
intended that the sick and disabled brother 
shall be attended to, and himself and family 
cared for. Is this duty always performed as 
it should be] As a general thing, it undoubt- 
edly is. But instances have come to our 
knowledge where Brothers who have been 
notified to watch with the sick, have neglect- 
ed their duty. In some cases frivolous ex- 
cuses have been made for their failure. This 
neglect should never be tolerated unless for 
the best of reasons, and the Lodge ought al- 
ways to inflict the severest penalties provid- 
ed for such neglect. 

We fear that occasionally one may be 
found who will endeavor to keep aw r ay from 
a sick chamber — one who dislikes to sit up 
and lose his sleep. The Odd Fellowship of 
such many well be questioned. Is there any 
good Odd Fellow who would evade this duty, 
and permit his sick Brother to be neglected, 
and suffer thereby] 

In cases of infectious and contagious dis- 
eases, members could not we suppose be ex- 
pected or required to attend the sick. But in 
such cases, the committee of relief should 
promptly hire nurses, and secure good at- 
tendance. Some of the Lodges of this State 
have provided for such cases, but not all of 
them; certainly all should do so. A brother 
who may have the small pox, or other con- 
tagious disease, is as much entitled to atten- 
dance as one sick with a fever; and this at- 
tendance can be secured by procuring faith- 
ful and competent nurses. 

Good nature is one of the sweetest gifts 
of Providence. Like the pure sunshine it 
gladdens, enlivens and cheers. In the midst 
of hate, revenge, sorrow, and despair, how 
glorious are its effects. 
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VISIT THE SICK. 

Ye*, visit the sick, is a command uttered 
by Odd Fellowship, and binding- upon every 
Odd Fellow, who should strictly and punctu- 
ally attend to this highly important matter. 
We should not only be ever ready to take 
our turn, in rotation, to sit up with him 
through the dark and silent hours of mid- 
night, and render him all the assistance in 
our power; but as it is our right and our 
privilege to visit a brother in sickness or dis- 
trews, we never should wait for an invitation 
to do so. And when we make these visits 
of mercy, we should not make them merely 
m business matter, because we are bound to 
their performance by our laws; but we should 
do as from a cheerful dispostion to do good — 
from a sympathetic feeling to mitigate the 
■otrows and woes of o there, to bind up the 
broken-hearted; well knowing that it will 
not only be gratifying to the brother, but 
equa 1 ty so to his fri en d# an d re 1 a ti v es. W hen 
a brother is laid low on the sick bed, whose 
frail body is racked with tormenting pain a, 
oh! how pleasant and agreeable to receive I 
Use visit of some true ami faithful brother— 
with what a thrill of delight does he receive | 
the friendly hand! how consoling are these 
kind nets to his troubled spirit. 

When the cold and icy sweat-drops of death 
are standing upon the pale and wasted coun- 
tenance of a worthy brother, who is about to 
sleep in the Song and silent sleep of death — 
when the vital spark is about to Hit away for 
th* world above — when he is about to bid a 
Jas4 and long farewell to all he holds near 
and dear on earth, oh! then above all other 
t me# we should he there, that hia last look 
may be turned upon us, in feeling of grati- 
tude and friendship, for this last kind and 
filial act of goodness. Ah! when my time 
comes to ^shuffle off this mortal coil”— when 
about to launch my frail bark upon the dark 
and mysterious ocean of eternity, may I have 
the in' vpressible delight of seeing clustered 
around my dying couch the well-known and 
|j mi liar faces of my beloved brothers, that 
tht y may wipe my pallid brow, cheer my 
weak spirit and bid me “trust in God.” And 
when they have performed the last sad duty 
of depositing my cold rigid remains in the 
appointed for all, laid them low in the 
Cold damp grave, may they there shed over 
me the tear-drop of affection; and after cast- 
ing upon my coffin the ever-green, the em- 
blem of immortality, may they, under its 
«tin*fcniHg influence, sacredly renew to each 
Cither the warm pledge of Friendship, Love 
49(1 Truth, 

W hen God, in the plenitude of his wisdom 

and good new#, takes away from thia mundane 
world a worthy brother of the mystic tie. 


1 who leaves a widow ami young orphan#, me 
to it, brothers, that they receive your labors 
, of love and mercy. Remember that there is 
no cessation from labor so long as there are 
any of bis family loft, who may be in need 
| or your charity and kind acts of benevolence, 
l Call often to see his bereaved widow, ami 
tender her those consolations which you may 
be able to offer; and make all needful inquiry 
’ concerning her prospects and her situation; 
and if she is in want, make it known to the 
Lodge, that it may make the proper provis- 
ions to supply her need. Never let ft be 
said that Odd Fellows neglect those placed 
under their charge; hut be always ready to 
wipe the falling tear from tne weeping eyes 
of the disconsolate widow, and hush the cries 
o f th e mou rn i n g or p bans. Le t th at heave n i y 
' grace, pure charity, predominate in all your 
proceedings, both public and private. Never 
let it be said in truth that the sorrowing 
| child of humanity — the true Odd Fellow, has 
applied in vain at your doors for needed as- 
sistance. Never let it be said that a worthy 
j Odd Fellow has taken up his abode in the 
1 poor house, or is dependent on the cold char- 
ity of the world for support. 

I PRINCIPLES OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 


The principles of Odd Fellowship are well 
known. They are the light which have gui- 
ded the footsteps of the virtuous, and have 
been the doctrines of the holy in every age. 
The friendship of David and Jonathan; the 
love of him who bid down his life for his 
enemies; “who died that they might live;” — ■ 
and the martyrdom of Stephen for the cause 
of holy truth, are the moat gloriously trium- 
phant scenes in the history of man. All the 
sweets of true affection, all the ravishing 
beauties of true generosity, and all the grand 
and commanding scenes of noble magnanim- 
ity which adorn the pages of history; aro 
bound by the golden chain. Against the 
principles of Odd Fellowship, Friendship, 
Love and Truth, no man dare bring a railing 
, accusation; and to the enemies of our Order 
let me say, that our doctrines may be likened 
to an house built upon a rock; the rains may 
fall and the storms. may bent against it, but 
its foundation moveth not. All men are 
mostly agreed upon what the principles of 
, virtue are, but in the manner of carrying 
them out in the action of life — the great dif- 
ference in religion, and the many divisions 
in society, proclaim the great variety of opin- 
ions. We are the foes of no sect; — when 
we see a benevolent act performed, we care 
not of what persuasion the benefactor may 
be, we “write him down a lover of his fellow 
men.*’ The principal weapon used against 
; us by the opponents of our Order, is, that our 
association is secret, for if our object is good 
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why keep its transactions in darkness]” Un- J 
doubtedly secret societies may be the means 
of doing much evil; that depends on the 
manner in which they may be conducted; 
but they also may be, and have been, the 
most powerful engines in doing good. When 
Prussia and Austria were ground to the dust 
to pay the heavy contribution levied on them 
by the iron hand of Napoleon, it was the 
Thugenbund which broke the yoke of op- 
pression and set the crushed peasanty free. • 
And it was to those secret associations that 
Metternich and Harden berg looked for their 
country’s salvation, and were not disappoint- 
ed. We believe that the manner in which 
we carry out the principles already spoken 
of, is the best and most brotherly performed. 
It once was, when the Church held that 
“feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
relieving the distressed,” was the first and 
principal doctrine of Christianity. It is for 
the Church to judge and reflect upon what 
place this doctrine now holds. We cannot 
interfere in any way with operations of 
Christian Churches; it is for them to con- 
vince and teach people the holy principles — 
we would lead men in the best manner to 

{ iractice them. To Odd Fellowship the fol- 
owing lines may be strictly applied: , 

“Friendship! the golden beams, illume 
The dreary pathway of the life we tread; 
Bearing a brother to nis silent tomb — 

Watching in sickness, by the lonely bod.” 

And the principle of Love, how sweetly is it 
illustrated in the beautiful anecdote in the last 
“Offering,” “He is a Brother.” In the spirit 
of our Order's affection, truly may it be said, 

“Love, love, thou art no common bond, 

Binding to wealth, or pomp, or pride — 

Thou art our Order’s azure zone, 

Circling brood earth and ocean wide.” 

One great truth we can declare; the State 
is not troubled with our poor. We watch in 
sickness by the couch of a brother, and we 
strive to provide things honest, in the sight 
of all men; whoso doeth not these things, is 
not a true Odd Fellow. Our Order is a noble 
tree; its roots strike deep into a goodly soil, 
and its branches spread far and wide. Our 
cause is onward— our principles are eternal. 

“Kingdoms shall totter to the dust, 

An end at last will come, to time, 

The wheels of universe shall rust, I 

But Truth — eternal— stands sublime.” 


Temptation. — You know not the power of 
temptation. Associate with a vicious per- 
son but one day, and you will receive a seri- 
ous injury; then what must follow if you are 
on the strictest terms of intimacy with such 
a character? By little and little you will be 
assimilated to his practices, till at length you 
will be his equal. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

By the term associations , I mean to express 
a particular part of society, a body of men 
who, though members of, and subordinate to 
the general system, unite themselves into dis- 
tinct communities or societies, for their own 
immediate advantage, and relatively for the 
public benefit. If we look to these, we shall 
find men entering them upon different views 
— with different motives, and to answer vari- 
ous purposes. In our Order, it is to be fear- 
ed there are some who have been induced to 
join it by motives they would dislike to avow. 
If, regardless of the general good, they 
sought initiation, merely that they might 
draw upon the funds of the Order, they should 
now submit themselves to the wholesome and 
generous teachings of the institution, and be 
assured that there are other and weightier 
reasons why they should strive to preserve 
and perpetuate Odd Fellowship. They 
should learn that we assemble with men of 
different nations and tongues, not out of ne- 
cessity, for the preservation of our lives; but 
to render them more beneficial to others and 
| to ourselves; by enabling us to perform those 
duties, and afford that assistance to each oth- 
er in a united capacity which as individuals 
we were unable to do. We may enumerate 
as many duties as we will, that we pledge 
ourselves to perform; and in guaranteeing 
succor to the sick and distressed, burial for 
the dead, protection to the widow, and educa- 
tion and support to the orphan, we believe 
we assumed duties which, while they benefit 
j the Order and those dependent on its mem- 
bers, are conducive to the public benefit. 
Our association, then, is not wholly selfish — 
it provides for its own, and by commanding 
and illustrating the principles of Friendship 
and Charity, it imparts more of that generous 
spirit to the community— it helps to stamp 
the age as one of benevolence and progress. 
It helps to fraternize the great mass of the 
people, and gives a new impetus and a 
practical power to brotherly love. If we have 
entertained motives unworthy of a true Odd 
Fellow, let us banish them; let us see in Odd 
Fellowship an institution founded on the be- 
nevolent intentions of extending and con- 
firming mutual safety and happiness on the 
best and truest principle of moral order and 
social virtue. Then shall we labor to pre- 
serve the purity of its principles, and to gain 
for it increasing influence. Then shall we 
sustain it, and hand it down to later times, a 
blessing to the world. — Covenant. 

Are you stepping upon the threshold of 
life? Secure for yourself a good moral charac- 
ter. Without virtue you cannot be respect- 
ed; without integrity you can never rise to 
distinction and honor. 
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BIBLE. 

BY RALPH HOYT. 

Bible! — Blessed Bible! 

Treasure of the heart! 

What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impart; 

In* the fiercest trial, 

In the deepest grief, 

Strength, and hope, and comfort, 
In each holy leaf. 

Bible, — let me clasp thee, 

Anchor of the soul! 

When the storm is raging, 

When the waters roll, 

When the frowning heavens 
Darken every star, 

And no hopefhl beacon 
Glimmereth afar, 

Be my refuge, Bible! 

Then be thou ray stay, 

Guide me on life’s billow, 

Light the dreary way, 

Tell me of the morrow, 

When a sun shall rise, 

That shall glow forever, 

In unclouded skies, 

Tell me of that heaven 
In the climes above, 

Where the bark rides safely 
In a sea of love. 

Bible! — let me clasp thee! 

Chronicle divine, 

Of a world’s redemption, 

Of a Saviour, mine! 

Wisdom for the simple, 

Riches for the poor, 

Hope for the desponding, 

For the sick, a cure. 

Best for all the weary, 

Bansom for the slave, 

Courage for the fearful, 

Life beyond the grave! 

Bible! — Blessed Bible! 

Treasure of the heart, 

What sweet consolation 
Doth thy page impart; — 

In the fiercest trial, 

In the deepest grief, 

Strength, and hope, and oomfort, 
In each holy leaf. 


How email is the diameter of the human 
throat, and how short its measure! Yet it 
will give the same note with the pipe of an 
organ eight fed in length! and the valve which 
coven it, and plays with electric swiftness, 
(imitated by the reed of the organ,) is, as all 
know, a very small thing; yet with the con- 
tractions and expansions of the throat, it 
will utter a scale of seventeen degrees. 

a 


CHARITY. 

Essays tending to illustrate the moral vir- 
tues, or to enforce their observance are of 
more immediate utility than those of an ab- 
struser nature. These commend themselves 
to the practices of all: those are speculations 
that need to be speculated upon, before they* 
can be made subservient to the general in- 
terests of mankind. By this remark it is 
not intended to undervalue any department 
of human knowledge. What we wish to 
hint is, that the various branches of informa- 
tion are of use only in so far as they tend to 
strengthen man’s attachment to those great 
principles that God has revealed to the mind 
of man. Upon the plans of the Creator it 
is in vain that we seek to improve. He has 
placed the principles embodied in the de- 
calogue far in advance of all others in point 
of importance; and it is the consummation 
of human wisdom to accord with the Divine 
perceptions and will. Many have been the 
efforts to undermine the importance of those 
simple but sublime principles, of which the 
beauty and grandeur of the external universe 
are only the insignificant appendages; but 
those efforts have proved nought, save the 
folly of the essayist, and the superior wisdom 
of the plan against which his spleen and pre- 
judice had been hurled; for while schemes of 
sceptical philosophy have lived, flourished, 
and passed away, the simple plan of Revela- 
tion has continued to live, and has gathered 
new lustre from every succeeding period. 

Among the several moral virtues, charity 
occupies a very prominent station. It is not 
indeed, so much an independent virtue, as it 
is the element in which the other virtues 
move and operate. Like its mother Christian- 
ity, its influence is remote rather than im- 
mediate; and like it, its excellence is seen to 
the best advantage, when observed in the 
various accidents and circumstanc >s of 
practical life. When we think of charity, 
we think of it rather as an energy to give . 
tone and character to other graces, than of 
something which is in itself a grace. Per* 
formed in the true spirit of charity the sim- 
plest act wears an aspect of beauty and sim- 
plicity: apart from its presence and influence, 
the most important action appears altogether 
hideous and revolting. Hence an inspired 
writer has aptly called it “the very bond of 
perfectness;” which is in effect to constitute 
a sort of atmosphere for the other virtues to 
move in. 

Charity is that universal feeling of good 
will and kindness, which rejecting local cir- 
cumstances and prejudices, is willing to em- 
brace the breathing universe in the spirit of 
concession and compromise; and which, 
where its object is smitten by the hand of 
poverty, is desirous of displaying itself in 
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acts of pecuniary assistance. If you would ! 
make a just estimate of its importance, go 
look abroad upon the face of the peopled 
earth. See you the myriads upon myriads of 
active beings dwelling upon its surface, who 
as civil and social beings, are bound together 
mainly by the cold law of selfishness; con- 
sider the numerous weaknesses and errors of 
human judgment; mark the perpetual liabili- , 
ties to collision of feeling and interest; and 
you may then be prepared to form some idea 
of the importance of charity. It is true that 
man, as an individual, possesses sympathies 1 
and inclinations that lead him to seek with 
avidity the fellowship of his species; but so j 
soon as he enters into a state of society, his 
feelings of selfishness gain the ascendancy of 
all the rest: hence the necessity of some 
strong opposing principle, which shall be in | 
fact the great conservative principle of hu- 1 
manity. Such a principle is charity. Like an 
angel of mercy it has gone forth into the vari- 
ous departments of society with “healing on 
itswing8;” often humbling and subduing the 
proud oppressor’s heart; and ever seeking to 
soothe the wretched and disconsolate. 

The momuments of chaTity are more en- 
during than those of the hero, for they speak 
not of devastation and blood, but of positive 
deeds of mercy that can never be forgotten, 
until nature has forgotten to do its wonted 
worklipon the memory of man. And when 
systems that have grown weak from age shall 
have fallen with a crash that shall shake the 
earth; it will be the province of charity to 
gather up the fragments that lay around, and 
march on to shape, to better purposes, the 
destiny of the coming period. 

But if charity be thus important in itself, 
institutions tending to extend and perpetuate 
its influence, must be of vast utility also. 
Such an institution is Odd Fellowship. It 
is based upon the purest principles of equal- 
ity, extending like privileges and immunities 
to all its membership; and rejecting ail pre- 
ference for any particular creed in religion, 
it clings with the utmost tenacity to those 
great moral principles, which are shadowed 
forth in the impressions of nature, and con- 
firmed by the precepts of Divine Revelation. 
Its membership, particularly those of more 
elevated condition, learn to lay aside feelings 
of pride and ostentation, by the frequent re- 
currence of scenes of sorrow and wretched- 
ness; while from those scenes they gather a 
practical commentary upon the unstable 
character of earthly pomp and glory. Les- 
sons taught by example are more thrilling ■ 
than those gathered from the history of past 
events. There is no school so good as that j 
of self-experience. We read of events* of 
gone-by generations as things about which 
we are concerned but little; and of those, j 


who were long since subjected to the sad 
fluctuations of earthly fortune, we are too 
apt to feel that they were beings, with whose 
destinies our own are but slightly identified. 
We read of Xerxes, who marshalled his mil- 
lions upon the plains of Asia Minor, and 
fancied himself capable of shaking the pillars 
of the universe. A moment more we see 
him flying from a handful of detested Gre- 
cians. We read of “Tadmor in the Desert,” 
whose splendor almost added additional lustre 
to the sun. Alas! she is gone now; and she 
and Xerxes sleep in the same oblivious tomb. 
We read the sad illustration of the fleeting 
nature of earthly glory: it is an old story; 
and our hearts turn away but slightly affect- 
ed. But when from a tragedy which was 
acted many centuries ago, we turn aside to 
gaze for ourselves upon a scene of wo and 
wretchedness, the tear of sympathy will 
glisten in the eye; and the visage, despite of 
itself, will begin to express the commisera- 
tion that rules the heart within. Such feel- 
ings indicate the true spirit of charity, and 
such feelings Odd Fellowship is well calcula- 
ted to create and preserve. 

But while Odd Fellowship thus fosters 
charity and extends its influence, as a social 
principle, it strips it of its more revolting 
character, when made to assume the garb of 
almsgiving. To a sensitive being, however 
desolate his condition, the idea of being the 
receiver of accidental charity is a loathsome 
thing. This feeling Odd Fellowship takes 
away ; since in sending its alms to the desolate 
widow — who stands in silent, but speaking 
wretchedness over the couch of her dead 
husband — it places in her hand as that 
which is hers by right of inheritance. This is 
an incalculable good. It is not enough that 
alms be given; they must be so given that 
the subject does not feel the sad necessity he 
is under to receive them. Otherwise in re- 
lieving an immediate necessity, alms-giving 
would often lead to a remote and fearful evil, 
by making its subject repine at his lot, and 
curse the hard hand of Providence for sub- 
jecting him to so sad a state of vassalage. 

In saying God speed Odd Fellowship, 
then, we are praying for the promotion of 
charity, and the best interests of humanity. 
Together may they run out into the various 
departments of society until they shall have 
compassed the four corners of the earth; and 
while charity Shall erect its temple in every 
land, may benevolence and love rule the feel- 
ings of every breast. 

Independent Odd Fellow. 

True philosophy, says Plato, consists 
more in fidelity, constancy, justice, sincerity, 
and in the love of our duty, than in a great 
capacity. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 

BY WILLLUC LEGGETT. 

The birds, when winter shades the sky, 

Fly o’er the seas away, 

Where laughing eyes in sunshine lie, 

And summer breezes play. 

And thus the friends that flutter near 
While fortune's sun is warm, 

Are startled if a cloud appear, 

And fly before the storm. 

But when from winter's howling plains 
Each other warbler's past, 

The little snow-bird still remains, 

And chirrups midst the blast. 

Love, like that bird, when friendship’s throng 
With fortune’s su n depart, 

Still lingers with its cheerful song, 

And nestles on the heart. 

GOOD ADVICETOODD FELLOWS. 

BY BRO. JOHN B. DICKS. 

Brothers, it is our duty, a duty we owe to 
God and man, as far as lies in our power to 
alleviate the distresses of all men: sympa- 
thize with and offer our condolence to the 
afflicted, more particularly in our own circle 
and community: make ourselves generally 
useful, w ithout however injuring ourselves or 
our sacred institution by so doing. We 
should guard well our conduct in life, weigh 
well every motive before we act; let our ac- 
tions with the world be such that by the 
werful impulse of right our prosperity will 
onward! onward! 

In all our temporal affairs our path of duty is 
clearly marked out Among the important 
principles whereby we should be governed in 
our daily pursuits are those of honesty and 
truth. Honesty is emblazoned before us as a 
jewel upon which we should set our affections, 
and by which we should be guided in our every 
action. It should be the day-star of our ex- 
istence, and the bright luminary by which 
we should be governed in our thoughts by 
day and in our reflections at night. Actuated 
by a principle for honesty we are sure to ar- 
rive at and attain to a sphere of usefulness, 
whether of humble or dignified character. 

Brothers, let me admonish you that you be 
governed by a love for truth. Possessing a 
sound principle and strong relish for truth in 
our own minds, we are enabled to test this 
quality in others; also detect false notions, 
see through false manners, and to despise 
false attractions. It is the study and practice 
of truth that enables us to establish a charac- 
ter for sound integrity and veracity. A de- 
testation of falsehood should be strongly im- 
pressed upon our minds by the following 
couplet: 

“Oh what s tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive.’ 1 


It is not enough that we possess truth 
as a principle, we should ever cherish 
it as an object of affection; delight in it as a 
matter of taste, and detest nothing so much 
as false coloring or artifice. The adorer of 
truth is placed above all things earthly; he 
stands firm in the midst of temptation, and 
frank in the midst of treachery. The pos- 
sessor of truth will be attacked, however, by 
those who have prejudices, solely for the 
reason that he is without then!. The poison- 
ed barbed arrows of falsehood, accelerated 
by the low artifice of calumny, may be aimed 
and directed towards us, but we will stand 
unharmed, protected by the invulnerable 
shield of truth. 

Brothers, we should live in friendship with 
all mankind. Friendship springs from the 
kind and amiable dispositions of the mind; it 
betokens the absence of selfishness, and 
those discordant passions which disgrace our 
nature. It is truly ranked among the virtues. 
It is the source of a large portion of our hap- 
piness — it is the tie of congenial souls. Sur- 
rounded by the snares and deceitfulness of 
this world, when so wild and tumultuous are 
the passions and pursuits of men, where dis- 
interestedness is seldom found, and where 
“justice often holds unequal scales,” how ne- 
cessary to our peace and comfort is that 
friend in whom we place implicit confidence; 
who shares alike with us, whether in advers- 
ity, or in prosperity, his warmest friendship. 
No one dare say that friendship is forbidden, 
or not encouraged by the scriptures. The 
principles of religion excite us to cultivate 
every amiable disposition, and allow us 
every indulgence not inconsistent with duty. 
The following, drawn from holy writ by an 
able pen, illustrates the strong attachment 
binding together the souls of David and 
Jonathan in bonds of friendship: — “When 
Saul and Jonathan were slain, David seized 
his harp, and from a soul full of sorrow pour- 
ed forth his inimitable elegy; pursued with 
his sighs the spirit of his departed friend, and 
blasted the mountain of Gilboa in the langu- 
age of poetical indignation.” Our Savior, 
independent of all other instances, gives a 
sanction to the cultivation of friendship; 
for proof of this, he selected John, bestowed 
upon him his warmest affections, and admit- 
ted him to his freest communication. The 
gradations of affection are various, .each cor- 
responding with the different relations of life, 
and contrbuting their share to that harmony 
which should reign throughout society. 

Harmony should be carefully compounded 
with our duties. It is instrumental in con- 
summating all our labors. It should be a car- 
dinal point with us, whether in or out of the 
Lodge, to live in harmony one with another. 
It is no doubt the fact with some of ns, which 
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however may be attributed partly to our n&- 
true and dispositions, that we frequently give 
way to passion, become excited in debate* in 
the discharge of our duties os members of the 
Lodge, or ns members of society without the 
pal * of our institution give utterance to senti- 
ment* derogatory to the peace and happiness 
oi Uioau to whom we stand variously related 
by social connexion. So far then as those 
are faults, it should be our duty to soften 
them in our naturre, and eradicate them in 
our dispositions. 

Brothers, let us be governed by that har- 
monious spirit taught bv the principles of Odd 
Fellowship, and not only be governed there- 
by when assembled within the w alls of our 
hall in our official capacity, but we should he 
governed thereby at all time*, in all things; 
be governed thereby in the discharge of the 
several duties incumbent upon us as husbands 
or fathers, as advisers or instructors. 

Before I close 1 wish to remind you, that 
to facilitate the operations of our honorable 
institution, to render Odd Fellow ship popular 
and generally u#/u/, we should be punctual 
in attending regularly our Lodge* Many of 
us have been remiss in the discharge ot our 
duty in this particular, thereby weakening 
our institution, and retarding the ^operations 
of the few who labor incessantly for its ad- , 
vaneement. Very often men in affluent 
circ urn stances have not at heart the welfare 
of any benevolent institution, nor do they 
feel the wants or experience any of the cares 
of the w orld; their fortune la to bask in the 
sunshine of wealth and repose upon the 
Jap of ease, enjoying their own created 
selfish happiness, if I may be allowed the 
expression. But alas I they although for- 
tified as they were in their imaginary stabil- 
ity of w ealth, are too soon overtaken by a 
sjd reverse of fortune; they become miser- 
able, wretchedly miserable. Yes! miserable 
from the fact, that in the pompous hour of 
their greatness they constituted only selfish 
friends; not friends w ho, in the hour of ad- 
versity, would voluntarily sympathize with 
and alleviate their distress ea, Brothers, let 
us fall not into thb error, but by our diligence 
aud attention at all times to our Lodge, con- 
stitute friends, true friends; entitle ourselves 
to the sympathies of our brethren, we may 
then share all the hen e fits to be derived from 
Odd Fellowship, do honor to ourselves and to 
our common cause. 


If you love others they will love you. If 
vou speak kindly to them, they tv ill speak 
kindly. Love is repaid with love, and ha- 
tred with hatred. Would you hear a sweet 
and pleasing echo, speak sweetly and pleas- 
ojitly yourself. 


THE SLAVES OF THE LAMP. 

BV AQffES If. BEACH, 

A party was sitting over their wine and 
dessert . O n e pe nch , a n d on ly one remains 
upon the table. It is veiy rich, very ripe, 
very luscious, very tempting. Every body- 
ha s offered it to his neighbor, and every- 
body’s neighbor has politely declined it. 
There appears something greedy in seizing 
the last morsel on the table. Everybody 
then envies the peach, yet leaves it unappro- 
priated on the table. Everybody appears 
careless of that about which everybody is 
interested. Everybody is greedy, but none 
will own it. The peach the cause of all 
white lies, the petty envy, the paltry covet- 
ousness, which even that respectable party 
— for they w T ere all respectable, and not one 
of them cared a pin’s head about the peach 
in the abstract — could not help giving up a 
little corner of their breasts to, as a passing 
place for shelter. 

Suddenly the lamp went out, and as the 
room weis left in darkness, six bands, simul- 
taneously stretched out, encountered each 
other in the dish; the whole party, with one 
united effort, strove to appropriate the peach. 

When the lamp was re- lit, they were 
ashamed to look each other in the face. They 
felt how paltry they were; with what petty 
coward i ce — w i th w hot shabby cun ni n g, wit h 
what sneaking selfish news they hod acted. 
’Twos long the burning of the lamp which 
hod kept them decent. They were slaves of 
the lamp. 

Your neighbor’s advantages are our peach- 
es. Society and society's law burns the re- 
straining light, and mo I -contents who dis- 
claim the fruit while they long for it — whose 
tongues refuse the morsel, while their teeth 
water for its ripeness. 

Eo many different men — so many different 
peaches. Crime is the ruffian’s forbidden 
fruit — punishment the lamp which scares 
him from it. But, albeit, we hope we are no 
ruffians; we have all of tie our peaches. The 
spark of a diamond or the texture of a dress, 
may it not be a peach, which, were the lamp 
of conventional usage out, a lady might not 
scruple to vow she coveted? For mark, we 
do not apeak of those who actually snatch 
their fruit, were law extinct, or opportunity 
convenient, but those who are ashamed by 
the conventional virtue— or, perhaps, the de- 
cent hypocrisy of society, from avowing their 
longings — of speaking plain truths in plain 
words — from saying they would like to hav© 
the peach. 


The discovery of what i a true, and the 
practice of what is good, ore the two moat 
important objects in life. 
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ORIGINAL. 

CHARITY* 

BY LICINIU8. 

The bleeding heart, the wasting frorfie 
Of mortals scattered round the globe, 

Call for relief, and loud proclaim 
Their hopeless state,— their poor abode. 

A sordid world looks coolly on, 

And no emotion moves the soul; 

It asks no questions, pro or con, 

While selfishness still has control. 

But from a throne of heavenly light, 
True Chahity, — forever kind,— 

Looks down, and dissi pates the night, 
That gathers round the troubled mind. 

She brings the glorious light of day, 

And scatters every doubt and fear; — 

To wand’ring ones points out the wuy, 
And leads where skies are ever clear. 

This is the bond of perfectness; 

The blessed pledge tp mortals given; 

The glorious crown of righteousness, 

Our, trust on earth,— our joy in heaven! 

Raw Albany, July, 1852. 


(ORIGINAL) 

A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
Lodge. 

BY REV. T. ». EDDY, P. H. P. 

The charge of secrecy is constantly urged 
•gainst us. We have a disposition to-day to 
risk consequences and “reveal” a portion of 
the “acts and doings” of a certain Lodge, 
that the veil may be stripped off and the 
nude ugliness of Odd Fellowship— which, 
according to a certain Reverend gentleman, 
is a “brat of Hell” — may be completely ex- 
posed. The well-informed persons who have 
discovered that Odd Fellows are solemnly 
bound to kill, with all refinement of torture, 
every one who shall “reveal any of the awful 
and august secrets of the Order,” will see 
the propriety of my withholding names of 
the persons and of the Lodge. 

Imagine yourself, reader, seated in a long 
room, carpeted neatly and comfortably ar- 
ranged, surrounded by some twenty or thirty 
Odd Fellows, appropriately, or if you please, 
“fantastically” clothed in the regalia of their 
various degrees. All is order and attention. 
The “order of business” is progressing. That 
gentleman with “a gavel” in his hand is the 
N. G. The usual opening services have 
been held— prayer has been offered to the 
great Father. They are ready for business. 
The N. G. calls for the “reading of the jour- 
nal.” To the items of that journal, reader, 
we ask your attention. 

“Doe* any one know of a sick brother or 
a brother in distress?” “The relief commit- 


tee heard that a strange brother had been 
landed from a southern boat in distressed 
circumstances. They went to see him. He 
was indeed a pitiable object. His card and 
his statements showed that he left his home 
some months ago, bound for California. 
Upon “the plains” disease overtook him. 
He struggled bravely for a time, but found he 
must submit to return home, broken in'health 
and involved in temporal ruin. Slow and 
painful had been his march; disease grew 
more violent He had taken his passage on 

th£ steamer for , but they, the noble 

boatmen, saw he must die, and thrust him 
ashore, without means, and almost in a dying 
condition. We removed him to a comforta- 
ble room where the members of the Order 
have carefully tended him. The gratitude 
he manifested has move^ every heart. We 
telegraphed his family, and yesterday his 
wife and oldest son arrived. Their meeting 
may be imagined — not described. The poor 
lady could only weep her estimate of the 
treatment her husband had received. The 
suffering invalid is now in her hands. But 
he still needs the attention and sympathy of 
the Lodge. A competent physician is in 
constart attendance upon him — we hope 
soon to report him cured.” 

“Any communications?” 

The Secretary answers, “There is. Here 
is one from Mrs. 0.:” “The letter contain- 
ing a draft in my favor was received. I will 
not attempt to tell you my feelings. Since 
the untimely and sudden death of my hus- 
band I have suffered much in reference to 
the education of my fatherless children. 
With most careful and unremitting toil I 
can only earn with my aching fingers a scan- 
ty subsistence. There seemed no alterna- 
tive but that my children must grow up in 
ignorance. This was, to me, a heart-rending 
conclusion. But there seemed no help. 
Th$ rich cared not for the son or daughter 
of their seamstress. But last week brought 
your letter. I read it and almost fainted 
with joy. It enabled me to take my chil- 
dren from the streets and place them in a 
good school. More would I write, but I 
cannot . May the blessings of the Widows’ 
God and the Orphans* Father abide forever 
with your noble institution. 

Yours, AMELIA C.” 

Not a word is spoken until a deep and 
choked voice orders the letter to be “filed 
with the papers of the Lodge.” Aye, there 
are many such memorials there; memorials 
the world never sees. 

“The minutes of the coiled meeting will 
now be read.” 

“Hall or Lodge, June, 1853. 

The members of Lodge were called 

together by the N. G., on Wednesday at 9 
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o’clock. A. M. After opening the Lodge 

he announced the death of Bro. . The 

members of the Order had become much 
endeared to him. Long was his illness — 
painful his suffering — but he is gone. The 
N. G. was authorized to draw upon the treas- 
urer for fifty dollars to defray the expenses 
of the funeral. A voluntary contribution of 
half that amount was also made by the bro- 
thers present for the relief of his widowed 
mother, who is left, all desolate and alone. 
The Secretary was instructed to enclose the 
sum in a letter of condolence and sympathy, 
assuring her that, although her son died 
among strangers, he was not neglected. 
That, although he passed away in the morn- 
ing of his life, Christian brethren stood be- 
side his couch — told him of the “Lamb for 
sinners slain,” and heard him whisper as he 
smiled in death, 

“My Mother, my Saviour,” 
and thus he paBsed away! 

The eye suffused in tears, glances around 
the hall — the symbols of the Order, the re- 
galia of brethren, and the Holy Bible are all 
dressed in mourning! 

“If there are no objections the minutes 
will stand approved.” Is there one objec- 
tion? Reader, opposed as you are to secret 
societies, disliking Odd Fellowship as you 
do, can you assign any reason Why these 
minutes should not be approved? Does not 
conscience approve them? Does not that 
God approve, whose Son hath said, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them?” 

Again, reader, we repeat, “If there ore no 
objections the minutes will stand 
Approved!! 

hfany such entries are made upon the 
journals of the Order. Odd Fellows are 
often unworthy — often unfaithful. Still 
upon the Order has come, “many a time and 
oft,” “The blessings of those that were 
ready to perish.” No man can be long a 
faithful Odd Fellow and not “taste the bliss 
of doing good.” 

“Can any good come out of Nazareth? 
And he said come and see.” 


How strong is the influence of a mother? 
Among the last things forgotten by age, are 
the first things taught us in boyhood. Many 
a pilgrim of three-score-and-ten retires to his 
nightly rest uttering the same little prayer 
which rendered him fearless of ‘the dark’ dur- 
ing his school days. 

‘Now I lay me down to sleep, &c.’ 

You may plunge an ambitious man into poli- 
tics till he forgets conscience, into business 
till he forgets death, and into philosophy till 
he forgets God, but nothing can make him 
forget the first little prayer his patient moth- 
er taught his lisping innocence. 


Original. 

ODDFELLOWSHIP. 

BY REV. BRO. H. GILLMORB. 

It seems the order of providence, and per- 
fectly natural, for the human heart to seek 
companionship — to look abroad for sympathy 
and protection. 

In union there is strength; ^nd, in many 
instances, even the life of crime depends on 
association. We need a soul-uniting povrer, 
and that power is found in the angel of 
Brotherhood . This forms the cord that unites 
all nations; the cement that blends the 
hearts of rulers and subjects; the power 
that transforms the will, and guards the 
character, and interests of all the good. Its 
name is Odd Fellowship; and its motto. 
Friendship , Love and Truth . 

Here we behold an organization of princi- 
ples, drawn from reason, and revelation,— 
principles strictly, profoundly philosophical 
and in their influence of untold value to all 
the intelligent tribes of earth. 

It is not the only work of man, to “con- 
trol the elements, to measure worlds, to 
give omnipresence to his throughts by elec- 
tric fires, and print the power of intellect 
upon the material universe!” It is not only 
| his to “live in the momuments of art, and 
have an immortality in science; to scan 
the mysterious laws of matter, and philoso- 
phise upon the power of the mind;” but it is 
his also, to allevate the sufferings, and sup- 
ply the wants of the destitute; and employ 
means for the purification, and moral eleva- 
tion of his fellow man. 

Among the numerous associations whose 
object is to ameliorate the condition of hu- 
man soceity Odd Fellowship takes a noble, 
and lofty position. It claims, upon the prin- 
ciple of justice, to be placed among the 
greatest benefactors of the world. 

In consequence of its pure objects, its 
moral teachings, its active benevolence, its 
extensive patronage, its diffusive character, 
and its immovable basis it demands' the 
well wishes, and admiration of all mankind. 
The resistless influence of our Order has 
already been felt by millions of our race; 
and the social, and moral leaven is at work, 
that shall transform the entire mass, spread 
over the face of the globe! 

At this moment the banner of Odd Fel- 
lowship proudly floats over the abodes of 
poverty and sadness in many a clime; and 
its soft voice like the sweet tones of J2olian 
harps, is heard among the sick, and dying. 

It has a heart to feel for humanity in dis- 
tress; and a benevolent hand to bring relief 
to those who lean on other hearts. 


Wholesome sentiment is rain, which makes 
the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 
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ORIGINAL. 

SONG OF MIRIAM. 

Wins' ve to the t or.l for ne hath tr. umpb**I gloriously; the 
honeudbu rider hath Be thrown into the sen 

i x olu*. xvi. 21*i t. 

Oh, sing with glad voice— and with timbrels and 
dance 

Give praise unto God the most high! 

He hatli shattered the quiver, and broken the lance, 
And Israel’s oppressors now lie 
In the depth of that ocean, whose waters now roll 
In majesty over the dead, 

And sigh a sad requiem to the lost soul 
That to earth’s strange allurements was wed. 
Ah! murmur no more at the mercies of God, 

But bow to his righteous decree; 

And when tempted to shrink from the “chastening 
rod,” 

Remember His goodness to thee. 

What tho’ to thy heart there come many dark hours, 
There’s a joy for each moment of pain; 

And alth</ round thy pathway, dark storm-clouds 
may lower, 

His voice will make all bright again. 

Then cast away sorrow— and sing with glad voice, 
Oh! Israel, unto thy God! 

And with *ongs of thanksgiving and praise now 
rejoice, 

That the “vale of affliction” is trod. 

Rejoice, that no more to the tyrant we bow, 

But forever from bondage are free; * 

“For the horse and his rider, so gloriously now, 

He hath thrown in the depths of the sea?” 
Indianapolis, July, 1852. EARNESTINE. 

t>ri inal. 

AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered before Johnson Lodge No. 76, 1. 0. O. 
F.. of Ind.. bv P. G., F. M. Finch, under a res- 
olution of the Lodge, that suitable addresses bo 
delivered before it monthly, by its members, and 
now published by request of the Lodge. 

The distinguishing feature of this age, 
from proceeding times, is its utilitarian ten- 
dency. The belief is gaining ground, that 
every existence, whether physical or intel- 
lectual which has no practical, useful end 
and application, has no intrinsic value. The 
ultimite advantage, is the true test which is 
beginningto be applied to principles , means , 
and ends; as they are severally presented for 
popular approval. The old test was how 
much labor and expense have they cost? — 
how much glitter and glare will they exhibit? 

Society is filling up, slowly, but surely, 
with practical minds, instead of* speculative 
theorists that once filled all the highway of 
thought, and trod the paths of learning. 
The school of abstractionists, who fill’d all the 
avenues of thought, with their cold, and ab- 
struse speculative theories, have been suc- 
ceeded by a class of reasoners who think for 
man a b he is, and, point him to what he may 
become. 


A review of the past shows us that even in 
the practical application of the physical 
sciences, so far as anything really practical, 
was attempted, the effort formerly was not 
so much to attain something conducive to 
demonstrative . good, as to fix an elementary 
discovery, or sustain a baseless chimera, or 
by some ponderous fabric, to perpetuate a 
still more ponderous conception. Hence 
elements of inestimable value, and discover- 
ed at immense cost, when discovered became 
scon neglected. Their discovery was the 
eyd, and satisfied their thriftless ambition. 
And when, as was occasionally the case, 
science w as called into the aid of material 
force, it was not to benefit the common race 
of man, but to devise some ingenious means 
for the destruction of human life, or to aid jn 
the resistance of provoked violence. For 
example were a building to be erected, it as- 
sumed the form and appearance of a fort, or 
a walled castle. Were a momument to be 
reared it commemorated some terrible death 
struggle, where man had been the victim of 
the combinned achievements of art and 
science in the destruction of our race. In 
the plan of that lordly mansion, no thought 
of human happiness ever formed a part,— in 
you solid mausoleum no deed of virtue, or of 
benevolent selfdenial is commemorated. But 
gLry, the glory that washes its hands in blood, 
and whitens them over dead men’s bones — is 
handed down to admiring posterity. The 
mechanic arts only attained excellence, in 
those branches, which contributed to the 
taste of that rude and barbaric age. The 
manufacturer of the Damascus blade would 
luve looked with contemptat the inventor of 
the Virginia Reaper had they stood side by 
side. 

The domestic, social, and political relations 
of life, were of a character consonant with 
the dominant view. The rod ruled the 
household, — the sword governed the State, 
and chains and dungeon the culprit. Force 
was the only eminence of supreme power, 
and personal aggrandizement was estimated 
as the Great Good. Truth necessarily 
broke slowly through these intellectual and 
moral brambles: and many recesses are yet 
impervious to its gentle rays. Happily for 
mankind, however, the “Age of Iron * has 
passed away — and although its immediate 
successor has been named the age of bronze, 
the tinsel of that period is as bright as the 
wit of the cogomen. Much, doubtless, was 
and still is devoted to mere show; by far too 
much to the gratification of sickly vanity 
and childish pride. But the pervading idea 
of this age, as we find it Americanized, is. 
uitility — the profitable — the useful— the 
good. Hence the ingenuity of the wise, the 
learned, the experienced, the cunning, has. 
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been taxed to excite, and to gratify this pre- 
valent feeling. A consequence of which is 
marked in a multitude of inventions, dis- 
coveries, and improvements, supposed at 
least, to minister to man’s good, and to pro- 
mote his happiness. And although much, 
very much, of deception and quackery is 
mingled in the cup of happiness he is from 
these drinking: and many fees are in the wine 
of his enjoyment, thence derived; and al- 
though a set of harpies have been in this 
wise fostered and fattened on those whose 
credulity has exceeded their judgments, yet 
beyond all controversy, the permanent bap- 
iness of the race, has been greatly promoted 
y a great number of inestimably valuable, 
— and highly useful discoveries and inven- 
tions, which are the legitimate offspring of 
these investigations of the useful. 

And in this regard the cup of knowledge 
is not yet full, nor is the tree rifled of its last 
golden friut. Much remains to learn. We 
have irrefragable proof that utility is just 
beginning to shed its benignant beams upon 
mankind. From a long sleep of fruitless strug- 
gle, and wasted energies, man is just awak- 
ing to perceive where to direct his efforts — 
in what his enjoyments consist — and to dis- 
criminate between the Real which & and 
the Imaginary which seems to be. 

Aggregated good, the ultimate attainment 
of specific objects and the effects of such at- 
tainment upon the mass of society, are objects 
now sought for and admired. Mind without 
some practical, useful end in view, is more 
justly esteemed as valueless — no matter 
what its strength may be, than the wild al- 
luvial soils of our far off forests and prairies 
—whose luxuriance is wholly expended upon 
brush-wood and grass. Efforts and exertions, 
which have not the increase of man’s real 
happiness in view, by the gratification of 
some rational want, no matter how skilfully 
performed nor how beautiful they may ap- 
pear, are worthless, and futile as the plow- 
man’s upturned field which lays unused 
through the season. And like that thriftless 
husbandman who neglects to pursue to its 
legitimate results, his own labor is he who 
sows the seeds of a vagrant fancy and an j 
unbridled passion, regardless of what fruits 
may thence spring up will gather a harvest 
of tares , if happily he gathers not young dra- 
gons, from the teeth he has sown. It is in 
vain that the human drone struggles against 
the destiny, which envelopes him 

“There’s a Divinity which shapes otir ends 

Rough hew them as we will.” 

Once to give unbridled leave to a fruitful , 
imagination — in idle sophisms, was merely ; 
negative in character. In this age of human 
progress, — of wakeful entity , it is positive, ! 
positive too in Evil. We must act whether I 


we would or not. Our actions will be effec- 
tive regardless of our option If we act ef- 
ficiently and profitably, so that our foot prints 
upon earth, may be seen, by our contribu- 
tions to the common stock whence happiness 
is derived, it shall be well for us and for the 
world. If as drones and dead weights our 
actions but crush out the life of society and 
slog the advance of the age's progression, it 
will be ill with us and the world will shed no 
tear when our names are blotted out of me- 
mory’s calendar. 

This subject has a direct application to us 
as Odd Fellows. Our organization is one em 
phatically and expressly of uitity and we 
may at once recognize as one of the cardinal 
maxims of our Order that the useful alcne, 
is the valuable. From this proposition the 
reverse postulate is apparent. If the useful 
and the good which are identical constitute 
the Right — which they must do— it follows, 
that the needless the wasteful and the inutile , 
form the wrong in human life and action. 
Were it necessary to make a more direct ap- 
plication of these principles, to every day 
life, it could be easily shown that every ac- 
tion which has not a positive good, is both 
wrong and criminal — in some degree. Hence 
an aimless life, misspent time, proff less, and 
expensive habits, and inattention to some 
productive vocation, fall under the ban of 
our consideration. Odd Fellows may not pur- 
sue them. Can the life which from day to 
day is spent in idle amusements, in pointless 
gossip— in insipid scandal or scurrilous jest 
be other than a vicious life! Can you con- 
ceive that a man endowed with the full 
paculties of reason, and recognized as a free 
citizen , who whiles away his days m “master- 
ly inactivity” at hotel steps, street corners or 
grocery counters, whiffing away existence* 
at each expulsion, from a “long nine” or a 
nasty common, from which his nonentity 
seeks “aid and comfort”— his energy and his 
manhood oozing out of his thumb joints in 
an exciting game of marbles — or in the 
sweeter opiate of street twaddle— can he be 
other than a wrong doer? — towards society 
for the bread and meat he consumes, which 
could be better expended — and towards God, 
for the breath he wastes] It is no answer to 
allege that society does not punish these 
things as ofiences, society cannot take cog* 
nizance of the inaction of all its drones. It 
is well employed in watching and providing 
for the conduct of those, who have life ana 
energy to act upon each other. Those who 
merely act upon themselves injure themselve* 
most greatly, and will eventually, bring down 
condign pumishment. Doubtless God had a 
special design in placing us upon the earth at 
this precise time. A part of that design wan 
surely, that we should aid in rolling the on* 
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ward movement of process — progress in 
human happihess, more impetuously — and in 
demonstr&ing the ultimate good to which 
m^n may attain. As men, as citizens of a 
great and glorious country — glorious for its 
diffusion of human happiness — whose bril- 
liant testimony has cast a halo of light far — 
far away beyond our own limits, as Odd Fel- 
lows, I warn to meet this great demand, and 
by you actions and your exertions leave the 
world the wiser, happier, and better that you 
have lived upon it. 

REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 

A few days before Christmas, in the year 
1840, a Russian clergyman was going home 
from a place at some distance from the vil- 
lage where he lived. Evening was coming 
on; and it was growing so bitterly cold, that 
it was almost dangerous for any one to be 
out He was wrapped in a fur cloak, and 
traveled in a sledge, which went fast over the 
hard smooth snow. As he went along, he 
saw something lying on the ground, and 
stopped to see what it was. He found that iti 
was a soldier, who seemed to have fallen j 
down exhausted wuth the cold and to all ap- 1 
pearance was dead. The good clergyman, 1 
however, would not leave him on the road, 
but lifted him into the sledge; with his gun 
which lay beside him, and drove on as fast as 
he could to the next inn, which it took about 
an hour to reach. He was not satisfied with 


As he went up to the house, he saw that, 
though it was so late, there were still lights 
in it; and as he came nearer, he heard loud 
voices and great contusion Within. He 
hastened to the door, but it was fastened; 
and without waiting to knock, he ran to the 
window close by, and looked in, saw the 
clergyman surrounded by four armed robbers. 
They had just tied his hands and feet, and 
were threatening to murder him if he would 
not tell where his money was to be found. 
The soldier instantly forced his way, in, fired 
his gun at one of the robbers, and killed him 
on the spot. 'I he others attackdd the sol- 
dier, but lie disabled one with his bayonet, 
and the other two were then seised with 
fear, and rushed out of the house, leaving the 
clergyman, as may be supposed, overpowered 
by astonishment and gratitude for his sudden 
deliverance. And then his still deeper and hap- 
pier feelings may be imagined when he found 
that the poor man, whose life he had saved 
only a few hours before had now been made 
the means of preserving his pwn . — Episcopal 
Recorder, 


Don’t Fret. — It is unamiable. A fretting 
man or woman is one of the most unlovely 
objects in the world. A wasp is a comforta- 
ble housemate in comparison — it only stings 
when disturbed. But an habitual fretter buz- 
aes if he don’t sting, with or without provo- 
cation/ “It is better to dwell in the corner 


leaving the poor soldier in the care of the of a housetop than with a brawling woman 
people there; but although he was very in a wide house.” It is useless; it sets no 
anxious to reach his home, he stayed for an broken bones, stops no leaks, gathers no 
hour directing and helping them to do all that spilt milk, cements no smashed pitchers, cures 
was possible in order to bring the man to j no spoiled hay, and changes no east winds, 
conscious life again, in case he were not It effects nobody but the fretter himself. — 
really dead. And at length their endeavors Children and servants cease to respect the 
were successful, and his senses and the use [ authority or obey the commands of a com- 
of his limbs gradually returned. Then the f plaining, wearisome, exacting parent or mas- 
clergyman set off homewards, having first re- ■ ter. They know that “barking d<*js won’t 
warded the people of the pay inn, and also bite,” and fretters don’t strike, and they con- 
given them money to buy good meal for the duct themselves accordingly, 
poor man, before he should go forward on his Ky, Family Mirror . 

journey. As soon as the man was refreshed, 

and felt able to go, he insisted on doing so, ~~*~*m+**-*~-~ 

although the people did all they could to per- Never Be Idle. — Our years are but few, 
•uade him not to venture out again that and every minute of Indolence, by taking a 
night. grain from the heap, shortens our span. If 

But he said he was carrying letters which we knew that but a day remained for us to 
were important, and he must not delay any live, and we had some great work that we 
longer than was quite necessary. So taking could just finish in that period, with what in- 
his gun, he proceeded on his way, which he dustry would we labor to complete it. We 
found would very soon bring him to the vil- would strain every nerve, and grudge every 
iage where the clergyman lived to whom he second; watching the sun’s decline with 
owed his life. He reached the place before trembling and fear. Yet life is but a day, 
long, and though it was now very late at and we will have more than enough work to 
night, he could not forbear going to the perform. The river of time rolls by withoi\t 
clergyman’s house, that he might, if possible, ceasing, and on its bosom we are hastening to 
see and thank him for what he had done. the great ocean of eternity. 
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GEO. B. JOCELYN AND JNO. B. ANDERSON, EDITORS. 

VISIT TO INDIANAPOLIS. 

Daring our last visit we had the pleasure of at- 
tending the Annual Communications of the Grand 
Encampment, and Grand Lodge, I. 0. O. F., of 
Indiana. More Representatives and Past Grands 
were in attendance than at any one session before. 
Much business was done, as will be seen from the 
hurried, though we think eorrect abstract of their 
proceedings, which wo furnish in a few extra pages, 
without lessening our usual amount or variety. 
In our abstract we have given no reports in full, 
nor have we pretended to give the phraseology of 
the resolutions. We think our readers may rely 
that they have the substance. 

Upon several questions introduced some unne- 
cessary debate was had, but upon the whole, the 
business was promptly attended to. 

It will be seen by our abstract that the G. Lodge 
has instructed its Representatives to the G. L. U. 
8. to oppose the abolition of Grand Encampments, 
and the merging of the Patriarchal degrees into 
the Subordinate Lodge. Wo wish every Grand 
Lodge and Grand Encampment within the jurisdic- 
tion of the G. L. U. S. would instruct its represen- 
tatives one way or the other, and thus settle for a 
generation at least, if not forever, this question. 
The question should be settled — and now is as good 
a time as any to settle it; and we trust the various 
publications of the Order will keep the subject “be- 
fore the people,” until the G. L. U. 8. does or does 
not Issue the mandate to merge — a mandate that 
will be peaceably and promptly obeyed, if made 
by Representatives under instructions from the 
State Grand Lodges and Grand Encampments. 

From all the information we can gather we are 
led to believe that the Order in both of its depart- 
ments is in a remarkably healthy condition in this 
State. More than five thousand Odd Fellows 
good and true weekly surround our altars dedicate 
to Friendship, Love and Truth, over one thous- 
and of whom have sat beneath the Patriarch’s tent. 

There are now one hundred and fifteen working 
Lodges, in Indiana, and thirty working Encamp- 
ments. Well may the members of our Order feel 
proud, not only of the number of Odd Fellows, 
in this State, but also of the talent, position, and 
influence of many of its most dovoted adherents. 

We had anticipated the pleasure of forming a 
personal acquaintance with Bro. A. E. Glbnn, of 
the “Abe.” In this we were disappointed ; but we 
read a letter from him to G. Rep. P. A. Hackle- 
man, in which he speaks very favorably of our en- 
terprise, and wishes us abundant success. The 
tone, the language, the sentiment of his letter 
stamp him as an Odd Fellow indoed and in truth. 


It was nothing more than wo expected from ono 
whose character had been drawn for us by an inti- 
mate friend of his. Success to you Bro. Glenn — 
and may your ‘Ark’ ride as safely as did the Ark 
of old. 

Our ‘Magazine,’ met with numerous friends and 
we trust will merit the encomium passed upon it 
by the M. W. G. Master in his report, and reiter- 
ated by the Committee on the State of the Order, 
and receive that “material aid” bo necessary to 
the success of a work of tliis kind. 

During onr stay, we called upon the young po- 
etess, ‘Earnebtine,’ and Mbs. Sabah T. Bolton, 
both of whom have promised to contribute to our 
pages. “Eamestine” is a young lady of fine tal- 
ents and accomplishments, and one whose initial 
efforts promise for her no mean place among tho 
writers of the West. 

Of Mrs. Bolton it is useless for us to speak, for 
her name calls up so many bright gems of poetic 
beauty, that have elicited encomiums from pens so 
much better than ours, that wo will remain silent, 
remarking only, that she is as pleasant and com- 
panionable in social life, as she is beautiful and 
chaste with her flowing pen. 

We have also secured the services of several 
other good writers, who with those we had before 
will form an excellent corps of correspondents. 

The attendance upon the Grand Encampment 
and Grand Lodge left us but very little time to 
look about the city. Indianapolis still continues 
to improve in business and population. Several 
fino buildings arc in process of erection, in one of 
which a hall for the I. O. 0. F. will be fitted up. 
It is a shame that the Order has not a building of 
its own in the capital. The new census gives the 
City of Railroads a population of 10,815. 

Leaving the “Wright House,” where, although 
it was crowded from cellar to garret, we had spent 
a very pleasant week, we, in company with some 
other representatives from our own city, were soon 
in the cars for Columbus. Here we filled three 
two-horse carriages, and after passing over sixteen 
miles of rich, well-cultivated land, reached Rock- 
ford, tho present terminus of the Jeffersonville 
railroad. Tho throe hours we spent here, were 
occupied in resting our wearied bodies, instead 
of examining the town. At P. M. we reached 
Jeffersonville, and in about ono hour after wo 
were at home. 

And here, kind reader, in our little sanctum, 
tired and used up by the trip, we may bo 
found giving a few finishing touches to the copy for 
the August number of the Magazine, w'hile our co- 
editor (J. B. A.) is luxuriating amid the sublime 
and beautiful scenery of the Niagara Falls and tho 
St. Lawrqnco river. 

Agents and subscribers may remit’money to ns 
for the Magazine, by mail at our risk, if mailed in 
the' presence of the postmaster. 
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OPPOSITION TO ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

The fraternity of Odd Fellows in the United 
States, in common with other societies whose con- 
ferences and work are held by their members con- 
cealed from the world w ithout has met with opposi- 
tion from individuals and communities, who 
though honest in their intentions, do, through ig- 
norance of that which they oppose, great injury to 
men who merit at least respect from the commun- 
ities in which they live. In the various departments 
of science we consider men incompetent to advance 
an opinion, unless they have made the particular 
subject in question the object of careful study and 
research. Hence at the bar, in the pulpit, and the 
sick room, we find men who have devoted a large 
portion of their lives to the study of their sCvoral 
professions. And though all the departments of 
science are open to the investigation of ull, wc 
admit and are influenced by the opinions of those 
only who have fully prepared themselves to give 
such opinion, by long and careful examination of 
the various subjects of their professions; nor do 
we admit the opinions of these on subjects out of 
their particular studies. No man feels himself 
called on to receive the opinions of a clergyman 
on subjects of disease and cure. The machinist 
does not call on the chemist for counsel in the 
application of power to overcome resistance. Why 
then should men, who are utterly ignorant of the 
operations of Odd Fellowship, so freely advance 
ofdnions as to the character and aims of the Fra- 
ternity? Like the imponderable agents, heat, 
light and electricity, Odd Fellowship can be 
judged only by its effects, and by these effects only 
should it be judged. Since the uninformed are 
incompetent to form any opinion as to the peculiar 
teachings of the Order in its internal organization, 
let them take the visible outworkings as data, and 
on these base their judgment. 

In every community in onr country, where this 
institution has obtained a foothold, are to be found 
men of unblemished character — very often eon- 
wtent members of the church of Christ, and not 
infrequently clergymen of various denominations 
uniting with the Order, and not only so, hut re- 
XACfuto in such connection. Did a majority or 
even s respectable minority of such men as we 
have described abandon the institution, then 
would there be some ground for the bitter opposi- 
tion so often raised against it by the uninitiated. 
Soch, however, is not the case. On the contrary, 
in most communities where Odd Fellowship exists, 
the most devoted members of the Order are those 
who stand highest in the opinion of their fellow- 
ritizens as men of probity and integrity. 

That there may occasionally bo found members 
of the Order unworthy, both os Men and as Odd 
Fellows, we do not attempt to deny; but does this 
Mgue anything against the character or the pro- 
priety of the aims of Odd Fellowship? Who, in 


his sober senses, attempts to subvert the truths of 
Christianity by pointing out unworthy men who 
have crept into the fold of the professed followers 
of Christ? or to deny the divine character of the 
Sayior of the world by instancing that one un- 
worthy disciple who, after having enjoyed for 
years the instruction and companionship of the God 
of heaven , betrayed him to his enemies? This 
question is promptly negatived by every candid 
reader. 

If men then will oppose the Order, it behooves 
them to point out some evil that it does. If in 
this they foil, common justice requires that they 
do not detract from the good it may do, nor create 
prejudice against those of their fellow-citizens 
\Vho belong to the fraternity, and of whom they 
know no other evil than that they are Odd Fel- 
lows. 

Credibility in any witness requires that he have 
hod opportunity to learn the facts attested, capa- 
city to understand them, and truthfulness to relate 
them. As no one out of the Order can possess 
all of these requisites, and as no witness is com- 
petent to bear testimony who does not possess all, 
we are brought back to the original proposition, 
that Odd Fellowship must be judged of only by 
its effects. Left to stand or fall, as its out-work- 
ing is found to be productive of good or of evil, 
its members have nothing to fear as to its stability. 
Opposition even cannot subvert its foundations, 
but it may work evil to individual members of 
the Order by creating prejudice against them, 
based upon a merely imaginary cause. 

In a future number we may point out some of 
those visible characteristics and effects by which 
men should judge of the Fraternity. 


THE ORDER IN INDIANA IN JUNE, 1852. 
The following— furnished us by the R. W. G. 
Secretary, since onr return home— when compared 
with the statistics in his report, shows a healthy 
condition of the Order in Indiana, and the increase 


and working during the lost term: 

Initiations, 667 

Rejections, 60 

Admitted by card, 175 

Withdrawn by card, 261 

Reinstations, 19 

Suspensions, 81 

Expulsions, 21 

Deaths, 2i 

Past Grands, 750 

Contributing members, 5,111 

No. of Brothers relieved, 858 

No. of widowed families relieved, 17 

Resources of the Lodges, $78,020 87 


The above embraces the reports of all the lodges 
to No. 112, except Nos. 26 and 70, from which no 
reports have been received, and Nos. 5 and 16, de- 
funct. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cannelton, July, 2, 1852. 

This place is destined to become one of the most 
important in Indiana. Its position, its vast man- 
ufacturing resources, and its intelligent and in- 
dustrious citizens have in the past few years attrac- 
ted the attention of many of our first capitalists. 
I intended to give a full description of the huge, 
though beautiful Cotton Factory now in operation, 
the number of hands employed, kind and value of 
machinery used, amount and oxpense of labcr per- 
formed, the quality of the goods manufactured, 
Ac., Ac., but cannot at present. I took no notes 
of these things while I w as passing through the 
immense building, for a friend who was acting as 
‘•guide,” promised to send me a full end correct 
exhibit of all that would interest the general read- 
er. Owing to his sickness that exhibit has not 
reached me, and I am unable to give any definite 
information upon these interesting subjects. I 
trust it will reach in© in time for the September 
number. 

The town is improving rapidly. I recollect that 
a few years ago it was a small, unsightly town, in 
which there reigned the stillness of perpetual Sab- 
bath; now it is well, aud tastefully built up, and 
the hum of machinery, and the music of the shut- 
tle and the loom are ever— except on the Sabbath 
— in your ears, reminding you that energetic, ef- 
fective labor is working out for this village a des- 
tiny that will make it the Lowell of the West. 

The Odd Fellows have a fine lodge here, and as 
their hall was fitted up, in part; by “Ancient Odd 
Fellows,” the appearance of it reminds you of 
things as they were ten or fifteen years ago. The 
Order is doing well here. 

I had the pleasure of spending a short time with 
friend Archer, of fhe “Express.” He is an excel- 
lent companion and a fine writer, as the columns 
of his paper clearly evince. 

Patriot, July, 12. 

I reached this place on the evening of the 10th, 
just in time to meet with the brethren in their 
Lodge. As the large majority of the members live 
in the country, there were but few present. Their 
hall is tastefully fitted up, and adorned with a 
fine set of emblems. The Order is in a prosperous 
condition. 

The town is much smaller than I expected to 
find it, with but little to interest the stranger. I 
was pleasantly entertained by Bro. Howe, who 
keeps a very fair hotel. 

Madison, July, 13. 

After a very pleasant trip on the “Hoosieb 
State,” I am again in Madison. Some one had 
told me that the Hoosier State was far inferior to 
the mail boats, in comfort, accommodations, Ac., 
hut I was agreeably disappointed. Her accommo- 


dations are as good, her officers as gentlemanly, 
and her servants as careful and attentive. I was 
glad I came down on her and saw for myself, 
that prejudice or ignorance must have prompted 
the remark. 

I found Bro. Allison, Agent for the Magazine, 
taking great interest in the work. A few more 
such as he is and success is certain. While look- 
ing over the papers the following paragraph at- 
tracted my attention, and I was lod to inquire for 
the particulars: 

“We said yesterday, speaking of the death of 
Mrs. Hanford, that we had “heard a tale about 
this matter, which we shall not now make public.’ 
A correspondent of the Banner, whom we know to 
be a gentleman worthy of respectful answer, calls 
upon us to give the facts. We shall do so briefly, 
but without mentioning names. Wc understand, 
that when Mrs Hanford was taken oft* the boat, 
applications were made at several establishments 
in this city to take her in, but she was denied ad- 
mission. Well may our correspondent say that 
this is a blot upon our place. Well indeed, may 
he call for the establishment of an asvlum here. — 
But she was cared for at last, and tliose messen- 
gers of peace, and friends of the afflicted and dis- 
tressed — the Odd Fellows — to their honor be it spo- 
ken, administered to her wants and soothed her 
dying moments. Her husband was with her, and 
is himself a member of the order. She was buried 
yesterday. 

How cheering to the heart of the poor wanderer 
to feel that in this cold world, there are some 
whose souls respond to the voice of sympathy 1 
In this instance, the “Daughters of Rebekah” had 
an opportunity to test their faith by works, and 
nobly did they perforin their duty. Mrs. Hanford 
wasill with the cholera, when put ashore from the 
boat. Efforts were made to obtain a place for her 
to die, but for a time it seemed that no place could 
be found. As soon as it was told that an Odd- 
Fellow’s Wife was in suffering, nay, dying with 
a disease whose approach has frequently been the 
signal for the sundoiing of the dearest ties, and 
leaving the unhappy victim to die unpitied, un- 
helped, and almost un thought of— Odd Fellow’s 
wives, the Daughters of Rebekah were seen hur- 
rying to her relief. Though in a strange land, she 
found sisters — sisters that were bound to her by 
strong and mystic ties — sisters that feared not the 
breath of the pestilence— sisters that stood around 
her bedside, and bestowed upon her those delicate 
attentions that woman’s heart alone can prompt, 
and woman’s hand alone perform. ’Tie true they 
could not stay the hand of disease, nor ward off 
the dart of death, but they could, and did smooth 
her passage to the tomb. Honor to those fair ones 
who thus have proved to the world that our cere- 
monies have not been undeservedly conferred upon 
them! And when they die may the hand of 
Friendship minister to their wants, and the 
tongues of dear, loved ones whisper words of con- 
solation to their departing spirits. Brother Han- 
ford has seen, though mournful the occasion, that 
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oor ladies can act as well as feel— and may the 
darkness of the hour of his bereavement be some- 
what relieved by the thought that his companion 
was not uncared for, and that kindred hearts beat 
in melancholy sympathy with his own. 

North Madison, July, 14. 

This is a flourishing town on the hill north of 
Madison. I spent but a short time in the place, 
but during that time I found that it was a place of 
much mechanical business. Here the cars and 
other fixtures for the M. & I. R. Road are manu- 
factured. It has a lodge composed of active, en- 
ergetic members. I formed some very pleasant 
acquaintances, and although the weather was so 
warm as to prevent my going around the town, I 
was favorably impressed with what I saw. 

Vernon, July, 14. 

This place calls up a reminiscence of my school- 
boy days. Some twelve years ago, when but a 
lad, I was here a total stranger, far from home, and 
out of money. Such, however, was not my situa- 
tion this time; for, with a letter from Bro. Allison 
to Brow Story and Cowell. I soon learned that I 
was among fiiendsand brethren. 

The place has improved much since 1840. An 
active, healthy lodge exists here, and the members 
appear to be actuated by the true spirit. I spent 
but a few hoars here, and as I was very anxious to 
pass on, I took the afternoon train for Columbus. 

CoLUMBrs, July, 15. 

Here, I was just in time. With a letter to Bro. 
Terrell, I was soon at home. I visited the en- 
campment, assisted in the installation of their of- 
ficers, and in conferring the Patriarchal, Golden 
Rule and Royal Purgle degrees, upon two brothers j 
from Edinburgh. The encampment works exceed- 
ingly well for a new one, and bids fair to do good 
service in the great cause of humanity. The place 
w improving rapidly. The citizens are much re- 
joiced that the Jeffersonville and Columbus Rail 
road is so nearly completed. In a few months 
more they will be bound to ns by iron bands, and 
the ‘‘Iron Horse” will rush through their streets 
damp with the mists that rise from the Falls of! 
our own beautifal Ohio. 

At Bro. Jones’ Hotel I found all that was neces- 
sary to my comfort. 

Shelbtville, July, 16. 

After a short ride upon the slowest and roughest 
Tail road I ever traveled upon, I reached this pleas- 
ant and thriving town. If, however, the road was 
rough, the officers were not. More gentlemanly 
officers I never saw. No haughtiness, no foolish 
assumption of dignity characterized them. 

Having been at Shelbyville before, Ihad no diffi- 
culty in finding friends and acquaintances. Un- 
der the hoepitable roofs of Rev. Bro. Sullivan, and 
Bro. Hacker, I had an opportunity to recruit my 


worn out system. For, suffering as I was, I need- 
ed some quiet place that would remind me of 
home— some place where the sweet voice of child- 
hood, and the calm peace of domestic quiet would 
call up an image of my own home, and permit me 
to enjoy one of those beautiful and bewitching day- 
dreams, — half memory, half anticipation — more 
invigorating to the mind and body of the tired 
wanderer than any panacea medical science ever 
compounded. 

The members here have bniltafinehall,80 by 70 
feet, three stories high. It will add much to the 
appenranco of the place, and when finished and 
dediented, ( which will be sometime this fall,) it 
will be one of the finest halls in the state. The 
brethren deserve much praise for the energy and 
perseverance they have manifested, since the fire, 
in sustaining the cause and building their hall. 


ODD FELLOWSHIP IN ENGLAND. 

We noticed in a late number of the Golden Rule 
a letter from a correspondent in London, dated 
June 12, that the London Order of Odd Fellows 
had jietitioned the Grand Lodge of the United 
States to be united to the Order in this country. 
We have looked upon such a result, since the re- 
jection of the overtures of the G. L. U. 8. by the 
Manchester Unity in 1841, ascertain, and our only 
surprise is that it has not come to pass long since. 
The intimate connection of the people of the two 
countries, and the high moral stand our Order has 
assumed in the United States, has produced this 
result, and we hope the G. L. U. S. will at once 
carefully consider the subject and make such ar- 
rangements, if possible, as will unite the Order 
throughout the world in one indissoluble bond of 
Fraternal Love. Our organization is peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the people in England, as 
its entire work will have a decided tendency to 
break down the more than social qualities of our 
Manchester Unity Brethren. 

Since writing the abo%e paragraph the following 
copy of the ‘‘Memorial” of our English brethren 
has been made publij, and we suppose done so by 
the authority of those who have taken the initial 
steps in the proposed union: 

To the Worshipful Grand Lodge of the United 

States of America, of the Independent Order 

of Odd Fellows , Greeting, in F. L. T. 

Gentlemen and Brothers: — Unforeseen 
circumstances has thrown two of your breth- 
ren on our shores, unfortunately for them, in 
a state of destitution; but should this be the 
means of realizing the object of this commun- 
ication to you, it may prove of vast benefit 
-to the world at large. It appears that it is 
not customary with you to assist the brothers 
of the Independent Order that may arrive 
from England in distress, (still, we feel proud 
to understand you are not backward in assist- 
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ing the unfortunate from your own private 
resources); neither do you admit the broth- 
er^ that may feel disposed to visit your 
Lodges. The principal object of this com- 
munication is, if possible, to effect a union 
between the Independent Order of America 
and Ancient Independent Order of England. 
The Ancient Order of England and Australia 
are united in one holy bond of brotherhood. 
Surely, there cannot exist any just cause 
why we and you should not be united in the 
bonds of brotherly* love and 'friendship. , 
What, though a few thousand miles separate 
us from each other, does not one and the same 
spirit animate our fraternity] Are we not 
both seeking the same object, the relieving 
the necessities of our brethren, and cultivat- 
ing the minds of those who are ignorant of 
the true principles of the Order? 

If our information is correct, the first Odd 
Fellows’ Lodge established in the United 
States, was founded about the year 1806, by ! 
five Englishmen, a long period before the I. 
M. U. 0. F. came into existence, who must 
therefore, have been members of the Ancient 
Independent Order. This, we think, is a 
just ground why such union should subsist 
between us. In the present day you may 
say our signs do not agree. This can be 
obviated; we still act upon the original ones, 
and to prevent impositions we have a check- 
word which is changed, as occasion may re- 
quire, which is useful in keeping out of our 
Lodges any individual, who, by ^misconduct 
may render himself unworthy the name of 
Odd Fellow. Our lecture books may differ 
from yours in some slight degree; still, this 
also, may be obviated; we should feel a 
pleasure in forwarding a copy of ours. In 
fact, nothing will be lacking on our part to 
produce a consummation so justly to be 
desired, as an amalgamation of the whole of 
the Independent Order throughout the civiliz- 
ed globe. , The Indies have their Lodges in 
union with us. We most cordially invite 
you to join with us. Then we both shall be 
enabled to say, that let a brother’s lot be ; 
cast where it may, he will be certain to find ! 
a brother to take him by the right hand of 
friendship; at the same time, this union will 
be the instrument of spreading Odd Fellow- 
ship into those countries "where the least 
spark of liberty exists, and may ulteriorly be 
the means of spreading the liberal principles 
of true Odd Fellowship in the darker places 
of the earth; and be the means of driving 
the despotism held over the mind of man 
from the face of the globe. Odd Fellowship 
has, from its foundation been the friend of 
suffering humanity. Come then, and join 
with us, and the present and and after gen- j 
erations will bless the hour when such union 
of the Independent Orders was effected be- 1 


tween the two most enlightened nations of the 
earth. The copy of the signatures are in the 
hands of the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Delegate meeting, which amounts to 233,- 
000 . 

Signed on behalf of the Central Corres- 
ponding Delegate Committee of England. 

P. G. P. L. M., CLOGG. 

P. G. P. L. M., MAI It. 

P. G. P. L. M. F., WOOD, Cor . Sec . 
London April 1852. 

TO THE ORDlfR. 

The Second No. of of the “ Western Odd Fellows’ 
Magazine,” is now before the Fraternity. Wo 
trust that it possesses sullieient interest to indue© 
each one who may examine it to subscribe for it. 
The members in Indiana alone are fully able to 
furnish an excellent list. Come, brethren, w© 
want three thousand names in our own State. — 
Shall we not have them? Let each one “consent,” 
and forward the “material aid.” Send early! — 
Send now! ! 


PREMIUMS. 

To any person who will send us TEN dollars, 
we will forward ELEVEN COPIES of the ‘Maga- 
zine,’ for one year. 

To any person who will send us FIFTEEN dol- 
lars, we will forward SIXTEEN COPIES of tho 
‘Magazine,’ for one year, and one copy of the Di- 
gest, the Digest free of postage. 

To any person who will send us TWENTY dol- 
lars wo will forward TWENTY-TWO COPIES of 
the ‘Magazine;’ or TWENTY-ONE COPIESofthe 
•Magazine, and two copies of the “Digest;” or 
TWENTY COPIES of the “Magazine,” and ONE 
COPY of the “Odd Fellows’ TEXT BOOK;” tho 
Digest and Text Book will be sent free of postage. 

Send on your names. 


Back Numbers. — The publishers have printed 
a sufficient quantity of the First and Socond Nos. 
of the Magazine to supply all who may desire to 
subscribe with tho back numbers. 


Rail Road Speed.— A friend of ours, a few 
days’ since, speaking of the rapidity with which 
our rail road ears are driven, laughingly remarked 
that “the constant improvements would make it 
necessary soon for a man to have some one to hold 
the hair upon his head when traveling upon rail- 
roads.” We remarked to our frieud that, “such a 
thing was impossible, as the holder would be in 
danger of losing his own hair,” when a rather 
droll looking customer, seated at our elbow, cau- 
tiously suggested the propriety of employing a 
“bald headed man as a holdfast.” We very 
modestly handed “our beaver,” to the originator of 
this idea, and remained silent for at least ten min- 
utes. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE GRAND ENCAMPMENT, 

I. O. O. F., INDIANA. 

Indianapolis, July 19, 1852. 
The R. W. G. Encampment met this 
morning at 9 o’clock. The following offi- 
cers were present, 

J. P. Chapman, R. W. G. P., 

Geo. B. Jocelyn, M. E. G. H. P., 

T. W. Webster, R. W. G; S. W., 

Laz. Noble, R. W. G. J. W., 

W. W. Wright, R. W. G. Scribe, 

G. G. Holman, R. W. G. Treas., 

G. Brown, W. G. Sen<, 

And a quorum of Representatives. After 
prayer by the M. E. G. High Priest, the 
Grand Eneampment was proclaimed open 
for the transaction of business. 

The committee on credentials having re- 
ported, and the various Representatives been 
introduced and instructed in the Grand En- 
campment Degree, the M. W. Grand Pa- 
triarch read the following 
REPORT: 

Brethren of the Grand Encampment: 

We are again assembled in grand com- 
munication, according to the prescription of 
our laws, to consult together for the promo- 
tion of those ends which constitute the just 
pride and the imperative duty of our associa- 
tion. 

I meet you with some emotion. I remem- 
ber that I w r a8 absent at your last meeting, 
and I am not unmindful that in the order of 
Providence, I may never meet you again in 
this capacity, if at all. All of us are sure to 
become absentees in this our active sphere, 
gradually, but certainly, and each should 
therefore be admonished to work zealously j 
“while the day lasts, for the night cometh in 
which no man can work.” 

With no vain show of idle words, but in 
truth and sincerity, which each year’s vicis- 
situdes makes more real to me, I congratu- 
late you upon the great prosperity of our be- 
loved order, all over this mighty continent — 
but especially in our own broad and beloved 
Indiana. 

The report of the Grand Scribe will show 
that since the last session, the subordinate 
encampments have seemed to be prompted 
by zealous feelings, and to have been more 
than ordinarily prosperous, and that they 
have obtained that reward which is the sure 
result ol well-directed labor. 

Let us hope that our transactions at the 


certain that you will join me in this hope, 
and will labor to secure the ends of our mis- 
sion. 

Entering upon our task with single-mind- 
edness, we may confidently rely upon the di- 
vine blessing, which will give strength to 
our weakness, and aid us in every laudable 
effort. 

J. P. CHAPMAN, Grand Patriarch . 

The Grand Scribe and Grand Treasurer 
presented their reports, from which we glean 
the following statistics in reference to the fi- 
nances: 

Amount on hand at the last cammunica- 


tion, $6$ 24 

Received since 891 09 

Total $459 38 

Puid out 299 46 

Balance in the Treasury $159 S7 


Owing to the failure of many of the en- 
campments to report at the close of the term, 
the Grand Scribe was unable to present in 
| his report the condition of the order at the 
present time. 

There was but little business before the 
Grand Encampment. Some appeal cases 
[ — strictly local in character — in fact nearly 
all the business brought before the Encamp- 
i ment was entirely local in its nature. So 
harmoniouS*have been the workings of the 
Patriarchal branch of Odd Fellowship in this 
state there was not much for the Grand En- 
campment to take action upon. 

Tuesday Morning, July, 20, 

The Grand Encampment held an hour and 
a half session to-day. Several reports from 
the Finance Committee, and the Committee 
on the State of the Order, were received. — • 
The greater portion of the morning was ta- 
ken up in the discussion of matters of a pri- 
vate nature, and exhibiting the unwritten 
work. 

Wednesday Morning, July, 21. 

The election of officers for the Grand En- 
campment for the ensuing year, was the spe- 
cial order of the morning. It resulted as 
follows: n 

Danlel Moss, of Rising Sun, M. W. G. P. 

J. P. Windle, of Terre Haute, M. E. G. II. P. 

D. F. Jackson, of Jeffersonville, K. W. G. S. W . 
D. M. Drydkn, of Jeffersonville, R. W. G. J. W. 


present session, may have a tendency to per- j W. W. Wright, of Indianapolis, R. W. G. Scribe, 
petuate and increase this prosperity. I am | G. G. HolmaS, of Indianapolis, R. W. G. Treas. 
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George Brown, of Noblcsville. W. G. Sentinel, 

G. D. Staats. of Indianapolis. W. D .G .Sentinel. 
S. Colfax, of South Bend, and J. P. Chapman, of 
Indianapolis. G. Representatives to the G. L. U. S. 

After some unimportant business the G. 
Encampment adjourned until to-morrow 
morning. 

Thursday Morning, July, 22. 

The Grand Encampment met, and was 
opened in due form. M. E. G. H. P. Geo. 
B. Jocelyn installed the officers elect. 

Resolutions confirming the acts of the G. 
Patriarch, and his Deputies, so far as they 
had reported, were passed. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
Subordinate Encampments to be more punc- 
tual in making out, and forwarding their re- 
ports to the Grand Scribe, so as to enable him 
to pfesent to -this Grand Body the exact con- 
dition of the order at the time of its meeting. 

A resolution was passed refusing to pay 
hereafter the expenses of D. D. G. Patri- 
archs incurred in visiting subordinate En- 
campments, for other purposes than those of 
institution; expense for any other purpose to ! 
be borne by the encampment visited. I 

A resolution authorizing the Grand Scribe* 
to have printed 1000 copies of the proceed- 1 
ings of this communication, for the benefit of 
the order was passed. j 

Resolutions of thanks to the various offi- 
cers, for the faithful discharge of their duties, 
were passed. 

The minutss were read and approved, and 
on motion, the Grand Encampment adjourn- 
ed sine die . 

* 

ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE GRAND LODGE, 

I. O. O. F. IND. 

Indianapolis, July, 20, 1852. 

The R. W. Grand Lodge of the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows convened this day, 
at 9 O’clock, A. M., in the Masonic Hall, and 
was called to order by the M. W. G. Master, 
Oliver Du four. i 

The Grand Secretary announced that there 
was present a due representation from Sub- 
ordinate Lodges. 

After an appropriate prayer, by the R. W. 
Grand Chaplain, the R. W. Grand Warden, 
by direction of the Grand Master, proclaimed 


the Grand Lodge open for the transaction of 
business. 

The following Grand officers were present 
and in their stations: 

OLIVER DUFOUR. M. W. G. Master., 

Wm. K. EDWARDS, R. W. D. G. Master, 
JOHN DIXON. R. W. G. Warden, 

WILLIS W. WRIGHT, R. W. G. Secretary, 

J. B. McCHESNEY. R. W. G. Treasurer, 

SOL. MEREDITH. R. W. G. Rep. to G. L. U. S. 
Rev. GAM. TAYLOR, R. W. G. Chaplain, 
Geo. L. GIBBS, R. W. G. Marshall, 

Geo. BROWN. R. W. G. Conductor, 

C. FRAVEL, W. G. Guardian, 

JOHN KELLY. Grand Messenger. 

The Grand Master then appointed the 
Committee on Credentials. Almost the en- 
tire morning session was occupied in examin- 
ing the credentials of the various Represen- 
tatives, and instructing them in the P. O. 
and G. L. Degrees; — a larger number being 
in attendance than at any former Grand 
Communication. 

The minutes of the last communication 
were corrected as follows: On page 638 of 
the proceedings of the Jaunary Communica- 
tion, P. G. John B. Norman’s resolution in 
reference to the lot claimed by Nos. 1, and 
10, was ordered to be laid upon the table, in- 
stead of being adopted, as the printed minutes 
have it. 

The Grand Master then appointed the 
Standing Committees, and presented his an- 
nual report: 

To the Officers and Members of the R. W. G. 
Jjodge I. O. O. F. of the State of Ihniana: 
Brethren: — In presenting his report to 
the Grand Lodge, at this, the annual commun- 
ication of this Right Worthy Grand Body, 
the Grand Master avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity to express his great gratification to the 
Representatives of the Order here assembled, 
upon the continued prosperity which crowns 
the efforts that are being made in every part 
of our jurisdiction, for the promotion of the 
cause and principles of Odd Fellowship. At 
no period in the history of the Order in this 
State, have we had more abundant cause to 
offer up our thanksgiving and praise to the 
Bountiful Dispenser of every good and perfect 
gift, than the present, for the successful re- 
sult of our labors, in spreading abroad the 
great principles of our Order, and the rich 
harvest that has followed the seed time. 

[Here follows an account df eight new 
lodges instituted under dispensations from the 
Grand Master.] 
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On the 25th of May, I received a petition 
from seventeen members of the Order, ask- 
ing for a dispensation for the institution of a 
German Lodge of the I. O. O. F., to be lo- 
cated in the city of Madison. The high char- 
acter of the petitioners, the necessity which 
seems to exist for the establishment of a 
lodge of that kind, for the accommodation of 
our German population, together with the 
recommendation of three of the Subordinate 
Lodges of Madison, were considerations suf- 
ficient for me to have granted the prayer of 
the petitioners, but for the want of books, 
printed in the German language, I have not 
taken any action in the matter. I now beg 
leave to refer the petition, together with the 
letters of recommendation, as well as those 
opposed to the movement, for your candid 
and careful consideration. 

An application has been made to me by 
Chosen Friends Lodge No. 13, at Aurora, for 
a dispensation to allow them to have a course 
of lectures, delivered in the lodge room, upon 
the principles of Odd Fellowship. Our laws 
being silent on that subject, I decided that I 
had no power to grant a dispensation, setting 
aside the law of the G. L IJ. S. ; see Divis- 
ion III, Art. Ill, Sec. 38, of the Digest. J 
respectfully recommend to your consideration 
whether it would not be best for the Grand 
Lodge to consider the question, and give 
some definite decision upon it, that may serve 
for the future guidance of all. 

I have received the July No. of the “Wes- 
tern Odd Fellows’ Magazine,” sent me as 
Grand Master of the State, to which I desire 
to call the attention of the Order generally. 
From the ability and standing of the Editors 
and Proprietors, with whom I have the honor 
of a personal acquaintance, I feel free to re- 
commend it as worthy the patronage of every 
t dd Fellow; and as the first effort of the 
kind made in Indiana, it has claims upon ev- 
ery member of the Order in the state for ma- 
terial aid , which should not pass unheeded. 

The reports of the D. D. G. Masters are 
also submitted to your examination. From 
them you will learn the condition of the Or- 
der in their different districts, and will have 
the additional proof of the unparalleled success 
that attends our labors. While this is the 
case, I rejoice to be able to say, that no dif- 
ficulty of a serious character, calculated to 
disturb the general tranquility and harmony 
of the order, exists in any part of our juris- 
diction. A condition of things like this, is, 
and ought always to be, ample remuneration 
for all our labors and toils. 

The annual communication of the Grand 
Lodge is, of all others, the most interesting 
and important, as with it ceases the official 
capacity of the present officers, and the duty 
arises of selecting new ones to be invested 
5 


with the mantle of authority for the ensuing 
year. 

For myself, brothers, I have but little to 
say. Called, as I was, by the unanimous 
voice of this R. W. G. Body, to assume the 
duties and responsibilities of the chief execu- 
tive office of the Order in this state, I would 
be deficient in all the attributes and qualities 
of a man, and certainly undeserving the 
name of an Odd Fellow, were I not deeply 
sensible of the honor thus conferred upon me. 
At no period of my official term, have I felt 
the altitude of this honor, more sensibly than 
at the present, surrounded by the Represen- 
tatives of the Order, who, for their wisdom 
and intelligence, will compare favorably with 
any legislative body that ever assembled in 
this city. And as the hour is near at hand, 
when I shall deliver up my official authority, 
to my successor, and take my place upon the 
level with those out of power, permit me, 
brothers, to offer to you individually and col- 
lectively, my most grateful thanks for this 
mark of your confidence in me. That I have 
not erred in the discharge of the various du- 
ties, which devolve upon the Grand Master, 
could not reasonably be expected. That I 
could not bring to the discharge of these du- 
ties greater ability, none can regret more 
than myself. To the different officers of the 
Grand Lodge I acknowledge my indebted- 
ness, for the prompt and efficient manner in 
which they have discharged the duties of 
their offices. And to the entire membership, 
I express my acknowledgements for the kind 
and courteous conduct ever evinced towards 
me, with the assurance that, to the latest day 
of my life, the recollection of it will not fade 
from my memory. 

OLIVER DUFOUR, Grand Master . 
The report was referred to appropriate 
committees. 

The Grand Secretary and Grand Treasur- 
er presented their reports, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

From the Secretary’s we gather the fol- 
lowing: 

During the term ending Dec. 1851, thetfc 
were 

Initiations, 407 

Contributing members, 4,582 

Brothers relieved, 503 

Amount paid for relief of brothers, #5,835 
“ “ “ burying dead, 1,332 

“ “ “ relief widow’d families, 224 

“ tk “ education of orphans, 236 

« “ “ charitable purposes, 299 

Total, #7,928 

Resources of Lodges, #61,905 
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[The neglect of the Subordinates to make 
out and forward their reports at the proper 
time, renders the Secretary’s report barren 
as to the present condition of the Order. — 
The reader will find, in another column, some 
statistics, furnished us by the Grand Secreta- 
ry, since the session of the Grand Lodge, 
which give us a correct view of the order on 
June 30, 1852.] 

Various petitions, appeals, memorials, ac- 
counts and claims were presented by the 
Secretary, and referred to the proper com- 
mittees. 

The following amendment, (see January 
proceedings page 626,) was called up, and 
after some considerable discussion, was adopt- 
ed: 

Amend Sec. 7, of Chapter XI., of the 
General Laws, so that the Lodge that sus- 
pends a member, may reinstate such mem- 
ber before the time expires for which he was 
suspended, by consent of the Grand Lodge, 
upon application for that purpose being made 
by such Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge then adjourned until 10 
o’clock A. M. to-morrow. 

Wednesday, July, 21, 

The Grand Lodge met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The journal of yesterday was read 
and approved. 

The following resolutions offered by indi- 
viduals, or appended to the reports of various 
committees, form the substance of the busi- 
ness of the Grand Lodge to-day. 

It was resolved, That a Subordinate Lodge 
has no right to reinstate a member for non- 
payment of dues, without a good and suffi- 
cient excuse. 

Resolved, That if a brother is appointed to 
watch with a sick brother, the dying of that 
sick brother does not makea sufficient excuse 
for his refusal to sit up and watch with him. 

In reference to lectures in the Lodge room 
upon the principles of Odd Fellowship, the 
Legislative Committee reported, that they 
■did not consider that Article III., page 31, of 
the Digest, prohibited such lectures. Such 
lectures, however, to have stated times for 
delivery, to expire by limitation. 

The Grand Lodge also decided that Subor- 


dinate Lodges have the right to change their 
night of meeting, without asking the concur- 
rence of the Grand Lodge. 

The following is the substance of some 
questions propounded to the Grand Master, 
and his answers: 

How often may a member become intoxi- 
cated, before it is necessary to prefer a charge 
against him in his Subordinate Lodge? 

A ns. Discretionary with the Lodge. 

What is the meaning of the word “legal,’ 5 
as used in Sec. 3, Chap. Ill, of our General 
Law r s? 

Ans. According to the laws of the Order, 
and not contrary to the Statutes of Indiana. 

Does a member suspended for the space of 
6ix months, who refuses or neglects to pay 
his dues at the end of each term, become ben- 
eficial at the expiration of his suspension, pro- 
vided he pay his dues at that time? 

Ans. No. He is not entitled to benefits un- 
der three months from the time he pays up 
his dues. 

When can a petition for membership in a 
Subordinate Lodge be withdrawn? 

Ans. After the report of the Investigating 1 
Committee, and prior to the ballot: Report 
to be entered on the minutes. 

The hour having arrived for the election, 
the Grand Lodge proceeded to ballot, and the 
following is the result: 

Joseph L. Silcox, of Shelbyvflle, M. W. 
Grand Master. 

William Henderson, of Indianapolis, R. 
W. Deputy Grand Master. 

John Dixon, of Jeffersonville, R. W. 
Grand Warden. 

Willis W. Weight, of Indianapolis, R* 
W. Grand Secretary. 

J. B. McChesney, of Indianapolis, R. W. 
Grand Treasurer. 

Rev. Gam. Taylor, of Madison* R. W. 
Grand Chaplain. 

Marshall Sexton, of Rushville, R. W*. 
Grand Marshall. 

Daniel Woo lsey, of Evansville, R. W. 
Grand Conductor. 

A. H. Matthews, of Laporte, R. W. 
Grand Guardian. 

Geo. D. Staats, of Indianapolis, R. W. 
Grand Messenger. 
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P. A. Hackleman. of Rushvile, and Oli- 
ver Dcfour, of Vevay, Grand Representa- 
tives to the G. L. U. S. 

The officers were then duly installed, and 
the Grand Lodge adjourned until to-morrow 
at 10J A. M. 

Thursday, July, 22. 

The Grand Lodge met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The minutes of yesterday were read 
and approved. 

Charters were granted for the following 
lodges: 

Liverpool, No. 110, Washington, Davies 
County. 

Milton, No. Ill, Milton, Wayne county. 

Utica, No. 112, Utica, Clark county. 

Orange, No. 113, Orleans, Orange county. 

Blufften, No. 114, Blufilon, Wells county. 

Bainbridge, No. 115, Bain bridge, Putnam 
county. 

, No. 116, Auburn, DeKalb 

county. 

Versailles, No. 117, Versailles Ripley 
oounty. 

Making eight new lodges since the last 
communication, all of which have been insti- 
tuted and are in fine working order. 

The Grand Lodge decided that. No Subor- 
dinate Lodge, except at its first institution, is 
entitled to a certain number of copies of the 
Revised General Laws, free of charge. 

Grand Representative Meredith, from the 
Committee on the State of the Order, made 
the following report, which was unanimously 
concurred in: 

To ikcR. W. G. Lodge, I. O. O. F. of the 
State of Indiana . 

The Committee on the State of the Order, 
to whom was referred that part of the M. W. 
Grand Master’s report, relative to the “Wes- 
tern Odd Fellows’ Magazine,” edited by P. 
G. Rev. George B. Jocelyn, and John B. An- 
derson, A. M., a large octavo of 32 pages, 
published monthly, by Anderson & Warren, 
at New Albany, Indiana, would strongly 
recommend the “Odd Fellows* Magazine,’ to 
to the favorable consideration of the Grand 
Lodge, and hope that the brethren through- 
out the State will take an interest in procur- 
ing subscribers and circulating the work, and 
furnishing material aid for its support. Its 
editors are men of known talents, and stand 
deservedly high in the Order. 


The Grand Lodge decided, that hereafter 
it wpuld not pay the expenses of D. D. G. 
Masters for services other than instituting 
new Lodges. The expenses incurred in in- 
stalling the officers must be borne by the 
Subordinate Lodge receiving the service. 

The Grand Lodge decided that violations 
of the Charges, Lectures, or Obligations — 
the “higher law” of the Order, subjected the 
violater to trial, in the same manner as tho* 
he had violated any of the published General 
Laws of the Order. 

The Building Committee appointed by the 
Grand Lodge at its last annual session, re- 
ported, that they had been unable to accom- 
plish the work assignedthem; that the Order 
did not seem fully ripe for the enterprise, but 
recommended the districting of the State, and 
the appointing of agents to solicit subscrip- 
tions of stock for the purpose of building a 
Grand Lodge Hall; and asked to be discharg- 
ed. 

The report was concurred in, but the G. 
Lodge failed to appoint the agents contem- 
plated by the committee. 

On motion, the Grand Secretary, was di- 
rected to have bound as many sets of the 
proceedings of the various communications 
of this Grand Lodge, as he could make up, 
and supply, at a fair price, all who may wish 
to purchase. 

The Grand Representatives to the G. L. 
U. S., were instructed by almost a unani- 
mous vote, to oppose the abolition of Grand 
Encampments, and also, the merging of the 
Patriarchal degrees into the Subordinate 
lodges. 

They were also instructed to advocate the 
getting up of a suitable work, to be used in 
addition to the present lectures and charges, 
in conferring the degrees. 

The Grand Lodge gave permission for all 
of its Subordinates to have one public cele- 
bration during the current term. 

The Grand Lodge decided that a member 
under charges could not be permitted to with- 
draw from the Order. He must be tried and 
dealt with according to law. 

The Committee on the State of the Order, 
to whom had been referred the application of 
P. G. C. Bucher and others of Madison, for a 
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charter to establish a German Lodge in that last edition of the Charge Books, viz: “ 

city, made a majority report in favor of, and or are you suspended or expelled from any 
a minority report against (on account of an Lodge of this Order?” yet that a suspended 
informal petition,) grantingthe prayer of the or expelled member could get back into the 
petitioners. j Order, in no other way, than through the 

After some considerable discussion, the same door at which he went out. 
majority report was concurred in by a large | The Grand Lodge passed a unanimous 
majority of the Representatives, the Past vote of thanks to Grand Representative, Sol. 


Grands being denied the privilege of voting, 
a vote by Lodges having been demanded. 

The Charter was not granted, however, 
as an appeal was taken to the G. L. U. S., 
on the facts set forth in the minority report. 

The Grand Lodge decided that neither it- 
self nor New Albany Lodge No. 10, had any 
title to the lot claimed by Nos. 1, and 10. 

On motion, the Grand Lodge adjourned un- 
til to-morrow morning at 8^ o’clock. 

Friday, July 23. 

The Grand Lodge met pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. The minutes of yesterday were read 
and approved. 

The following question was asked of the 
Grand Lodge: Should a Subordinate Lodge, 
upon the annulment of a card upon motion, 
give notice to the holder thereof? 

Ans. Yes, if practicable. 

The Grand Lodge concurred in a report 
from the Committee on the State of the Or- 
der, approving the course pursued by some 
of the Subordinate Lodges in establishing 
Libraries for the use of their members, and 
recommending the other Lodges, that were 
able, to “go and do likewise.” 

The Grand Lodge made it the duty of the 
Subordinate Secretaries to furnish in their 
next reports the number of ladies who may 
have received the “Degree of Rebekah,” in 
their respective Lodges. 

The subject of a change in the form of tri- 
als was brought up by a D. D. G. Master’s 
report, but the Grand Lodge decided that it 
was inexpedient to make any change at the 
present time. 

The Grand Lodge also decided that it was 
the duty of the D. D. G. Master’s to prevent 
violations of law in trials, as well as in any 
other matter brought before a Subordinate 
Lodge 

The Grand Lodge decided, that, although 
the following question was not printed in the 


Meredith, for the faithful and efficient man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of 
his station. 

! A motion to reduce the per cent, to the 
■ Grand Lodge to 8 per cent., was introduced 
by the Finance Committee, which was not 
adopted 

Grand Representatives P. A. Hackleman 
and Sol. Meredith then exhibited the unwrit- 
ten work of the Order. 

The following is the substance of some 
questions propounded to the Grand Master, 
and his answers: 

Do Charter members, in forming a new 
Lodge, pay the usual fee of $2, for depositing 
their cards? 

Ans. Yes, if they retain their membership 
in the new Lodge. 

(A question here arose as to the force of 
the Grand Master’s decisions, and the Grand 
Lodge decided that they were as binding up- 
on Subordinates as were the direct decisions 
of the Grand Lodge.) 

In the absence of all the Past Grands of a 
Lodge, can a Past Grand of another Lodge 
install the officers? 

Ans. Yes. 

Is the possession of a legal card higher ev- 
idence that the holder thereof has paid his 
dues for the time his card has to run, than 
the individual entry upon the Secretary’s 
books? 

Ans. Yes. 

Does a Subordinate pay per cent, to the 
Grand Lodge, on unpaid dues? 

Ans. No. 

On page 638 of the printed proceedings 
for the January communication, 1852, is the 
following: 

“Can a Subordinate lodge elect a member 
thereof, to an office in said Lodge, he being 
absent, and there being no other candidate at 
the time for the same office? 

“Ans. by the Grand Master, No.” 
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On motion of P. G. M. Oliver Dufour, the 
answer to the above question was rescinded. 

The Grand Secretary was ordered to have 
2000 copies of the proceedings of this com- 
munication printed. 

A resolution reported by Grand Represen- 
tative Hackleman, from the Committee on 
the State of the Order, calling the attention 
of the Grand Lodge of Kentucky to a viola- 
tion of law, in one of her Subordinate Lodges 
by initiating residents of Indiana, into the 
Order in that State, without the consent of 
the proper Lodge in this jurisdiction, was 
passed. 

A vote of thanks was passed to P. G. M. 
Oliver Dufour, for the faithful and efficient 
manner in which, during the past year, he 
had discharged the duties of Grand Master; 
also, one to the venerable Chaplain, Rev. G. 
Taylor of Madison. 

A resolution was passed allowing $50 to 
the Grand Secretary, for extra labors in his 
office. 

The Grand Secretary, just before reading 
the minutes on the final adjournment, said 
that he had made a careful examina- 
tion of the books and accounts of the Past 
Grand Secretary, Laz. Noble, that he found 
them correct, and that all balances due this 
Grand Lodge, at the expiration of Past Sec- 
retary Noble’s term of office, had been paid 
into the hands of the present Grand Secreta- 
ry- 

On motion, it was resolved that a vote of 
thanks be tendered the Masonic brethren for 
the use of their Hall during the Annual Com- 
munication of this Grand Lodge. 

The minutes of to-day, w T ere then read and 
approved, and after prayer by Rev. P. G. 
Celclazer, the Grand Lodge adjourned sine die. 


At considerable expense and much labor, we fur- 
nish our readers with a correct Abstract of the pro- 
ceedings of the Grand Encampment and Grand 
Lodge at their July Communications. To accom- 
plish this, we have not lessened the amount of or- 
dinary reading matter, as we print eight extra 
rieis, this number. The Magazinne is delayed a 
few days in consequence of it, but wo feel confi- 
cent that the Fraternity will, on account of the in- 
terest felt in these proceedings, pardon the slight 
delay. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Buffalo. N. Y., July 28. 

Here I am at Buffalo, having arrived by the now 
ordinary means of steamboat and railroad, and 
without any haste, in the short space of forty hours. 
By the mail steamer Ben. Franklin our trip was 
pleasant. From Cincinnati to Cleaveland by rail- 
road we had dust almost beyond endurance. The, 
road from Columbus to Cleaveland was originally, 
from want of proper muterial for ballast, laid on 
cross pieces of plank placed so near eaoh other aa 
to form almost a complete plank road. The mo- 
tion of the cars gives to the whole superstructure 
a vibratory motion, in itself exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to passengers and at the same time raises such 
a cloud of dust as to blind every one. I observed 
men engaged at various points on the road taking 
up this structure and reluying the road in the or- 
dinary mannefr, bringing the ballast in some in- 
stances I am told as far as fifty miles. 

Of Columbus 1 could see nothing, our stop being 
too short to allow any one to leave the depot. Ar- 
rived at Cleaveland we stepped immediately on 
board the steamer for this place, warm, dusty and 
fatigued, to the number of two hundred, and found 
when too late to correct the error that we were on 
the regular paeket running in connection with the 
Southern Michigan Rail Road and that not a state- 
room, not a berth, not even a chair wus to be had 
on the noble steamer. The regular line boat, the 
Caspian, had recently been wrecked, and this boat 
has been engaged to come in at Cleaveland to take 
up the passengers from Cincinnati, — an arrange- 
ment which our party as well as scores of others 
found unpleasant in the extreme. Notwithstand- 
ing these minor troubles wo arrived safely at this 
point, where we have been resting for two days. 
This morning (Friday ) we leave for Niagara en 
route for Montreal and Quebec. 

Buffalo is a large and very rapidly growingeity. 
What first strikes the attention of a stranger is the 
great width of the principal streets and side walks. 
Though in laying them out a most remarkable dis- 
regard to right angles has been shown. In the su- 
burbs of the city are many and splendid residences 
the grounds around which are laid out in many 
instances very tastefully. The city is supplied 
with water from the lakes, by an arrangement sim- 
ilar to that of Fairmont at Philadelphia, and light- 
ed with gas, and judging from the number and 
character of the buildings in the process of con- 
struction must be increasing even more rapidly 
than in any former year. 

Niagara, July 24, 1859. 

We left Buffalo yesterday morning by the 9 
o’clock train of cars, and in an hour reached this 
place, took possession of rooms previously engaged 
for us by telegraph, from Buffalo, in tho splendid 
new hotel, “the International.” This hotel waa 
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opened for the reception of visitors on yesterday 
evening, we consequently have the best of the 
house, which is indeed gotten up in fine style, 
equal to any hotel in the country. No sooner were 
we settled in our rooms than every one was impa- 
tient to see the wonders, and as four hours yet in- 
tervened before the dinner hour we took a carriage 
and crossing the upper suspension bridge, took a 
look at the falls from all points on the Canada side 
of the river. I am sorry to find that my favorite 
point of observation on a former visit — the lower 
point of table rock is broken away. The gradual 
detiition of the ledges of rock which form the 
fulls and which has in ages past moved the falls 
several miles np the river is not perceptible save 
in cases like this break of table rock and that of 
the point of rock near the cataract tower on the 
side of the horse shoe full next to Goat island. 
This fall took place only a few months since, and 
judging from the huge mass of rock lying below 
must have been by many times greater than that 
of table rock. After having seen all that we found 
of interest on the Canada side we recrossed the 
river by the ferry in a large yawl-boat rowed by 
one man, who managed to cram into the cockle- 
shell twenty or more persons. This hero of the 
oar entertained us during our entire trip by repeat- 
ed assertions as to the safety of his means of trans- 
portation, assnring us that indeed there could not 
be any possible danger when the boat was manag- 
ed by a competent man. Then up the almost end- 
less staircase,— some of our party unwilling to 
trust to the hoisting apparatus started to run up 
the stairs, but long ere half the task was complet- 
ed they heartily rued the commencement of the 
enterprise. Like most enterprises in life the only 
safe way of getting out of it was to get through it, 
and in obedience to the old adage touching perse- 
verance, they ultimately succeeded in reaching the 
head of the seemingly interminable ascent. From 
the head of the ferry stairs our walk to the hotel 
was through the grove where very extensive pre- 
parations are being made for the coming celebra- 
tion of the anniversary of the battles of Lundy’s 
Lane, Niagara. <fee., on Tuesday next- We arriv- 
ed at the hotel in time for the first dinner, which 
was indeed a splendid affair of the kind. One de- 
fect it had, and that was of promise to the house — 
a disproportionateness to the number of guests — 
which from appearances, must have been much 
larger than was anticipated by the host. After 
dinner, the question for debate in our little party 
was— Shall we go to sleep or to Goat Island. Tho’ 
the fatigues of the morning and tho good dinner, 
strongly disposed us to the former, yet the strong 
desire to be near the mighty cataract, and to see 
more of its wonders, determined us in favor of the 
latter, and we forthwith set out for Goat Island and 
the Horse Shoe Fall. Driving over a strongly 
built, but from the position it occupies over the j 


rapids above the American Falls, seemingly inse- 
cure bridge, we reached Bath Island, a small but 
beautiful spot, separated from the main land, by 
that part of the rapids we had just crossed, and 
from Goat Island by a narrower part of the same, 
thence by another bridge to Goat Island. To give 
anything like an adequate description of this spot, 
or to depict the emotions its views naturally raise 
in the mind. I readily leave to more experienced 
pens than mine. Some description of a few of the 
points of view of the Falls, however, let me jot 
down. Following a broad, plain, carriage road, 
through the thick wood, which, in very good taste, 
has been left untouched by the axe, we reached a 
point immediately over the middle Fall, a small 
sheet of water one hundred feet wide, which is sep- 
arated from the American Fall by Swan Island, 
thence by a narrow foot-bridge, we proceeded to 
Luna Island, and to the very edge of the Ameri- 
can Fall. While I was standing on the verge of 
the cataract, within twelve inches of the brink of 
the fall, our driver, who also acted as a kind of a 
guide, remarked; ‘‘You are now, sir, standing in 
the spot from which, two summers ago, a young 
lady fell over the Falls.” The young lady, it 
seems, was reaching over the edge of the bank for 
a flower, when the bit of turf on which she stood, 
gave way. precipitating her into the w-ater. The 
young gentleman who was at her side, sprang af- 
ter her, holding on to a shrub in the bank, and 
succeeded in grasping some part of her clothing; 
their united weight, however, was CDo much for 
the strength of the shrub, and they were both pre- 
cipitated into the rocky chasm, one hundred and 
fifty feet below. Accidents of this kind are not 
unfrequent. Familiarity with danger seems to 
produco a kind of recklessness. No longer ago 
than last week, a fisherman living some miles 
above the Falls, went out in his sail-boat in pur- 
suit of his calling, but without oars. The wind 
failing, he was of course carried down into the rap- 
ids. Opposite Goat Island above the great fall, 
and at the head of the last rapid his boat founder- 
ed on a sharp rock which reaches nearly to the sur- 
face of the water, a little point on which he could 
by no possibility have maintained his footing a 
single minute, but on which his little boat lay se- 
curely wedged for nine mortal hours, when some 
fearless man, aided by others on the shore, succeed- 
ed in bringing him off. 

Luna Isle is a lovely little spot, scarcely a min- 
ute’s walk in circuit, and yet possessing little nooks 
overhung by hemlock, birch and maple, in which 
I could linger for days. Thence we went to the 
Horse Shoe Fall, between Goat Island and the Can- 
ada shore. Here the greatest part of the river 
pours over a barrier one hundred and Bixty four 
feet high. The rock in the middle of the current 
is broken away to a much higher point that at the 
banks, giving to the Falls, when seen from below. 
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touch the appearance of the article for which it is 
named, but when viewed from Goat Island it 
shows qnitc an acute angle. At this point the wa- 
ter being deep, retains its preen tinge during con- j 
siderable part of the fall, but mingling with the 
air in its descent gradually becomes u brilliant 
white, which latter color is retained by the river 
for some hundreds of feet below the fall. On the 
rocks in the stream some 20 feet from the edge of j 
the fall and 150 from the island has been erected a | 
stone tower, from which the visitor can look down ! 
into the great fall. The emotion first raised in ray 
my mind, on viewing the Falls from this place, 
was terror. On the island the feeling was awe, \ 
which prompted me to speak in whispers— now a 1 
cry of agony would more nearly have expressed my 
feelings. This soon, however, wore off and 1 was ; 
enabled to look calmly on this vast illustration of 
the power and might of Omnipotence. The great j 
river rushing steadily, resistlessly onward— the ' 
fearful plunge and awful roar of the waters make t 
the beholder forget himself, and stand wrap- 1 
ped in awe of the hand by which the course of the 
mighty stream is directed. Niagara is but anoth- 
er illustration— a grand one— of the law of attrac- 
tion. yet the sublime emotion it raises in the mind 
causes the greatest, proudest w orks of man to full 
into utter insignifiicance. 


Sabbath Evening, July, 25. 

To avoid the noise and hurry of the hotel, to- 
day, T took my book and wandered to Goat Island 
to muse alone, and listen to w tho eternal buss in 
nature's anthem.” Having placed myselfin a good 
position to view the great Fall, 1 had become 
wholly occupied with the grand spectacle before me, 
and entirely unconscious of the presence of any one 
iuntil I was aroused by the following remarks: 

“Dis is von fine place. I tell you, sair, it wort 
won hundret dollar, for any man to see dis place!” 

To these propositions I gave my most unquali- 
fied assent, when my transatlantic friend having 
placed the index finger of the right hand on that of 
the other, continued 

“Sair, I tell you, I have make von calculation in 
my head. Suppose dis place,” pointing to the riv- 
er at the foot of the fall, “tree hundret feet deep; 
vat a hole dat would be if ’twero empty!” 

The remark brought forcibly to my mind the 
feet that there were two ends to that fall— the top 
and the bottom — one only of which I had yet seen, 
and as there was no immediate prospect of my see- 
ing the other, I resolved to adopt my friend’s plan 
and think “vat a hole dat would be if ’twere emp- 
ty.” 

I have amused myself to an almost unlimited 
extent, by witnessing the emotions raised in the 
minds of different persons on viewing the Falls. 

One gazes at the thing as he would at an inge- 
diously carved toy; while near him stands another, 


awe-strieken and seeming afraid to breathe. This 
morning a man. evidently in his Sunday clothes, 
stepped upon a little island amid the angry ru»di 
of the water, placed his arms akimbo, looked first 
up to the hemlock trees above and then upon the 
red and trodden turf at his feet, and asked his 
friend, “why he supposed no grass grew there?” 
Near him stood a lady of commanding mien, with 
large and lustrous eyes, gazing out upon the wild 
rage of dashing wutersand wholly unconscious of 
the passing crowd, while again and again the un- 
bidden tears would well tip and dim her sight. 
But so it is, and well too, ‘that we are not all alike.* 
And yet true feeling will commund respect. I 
have a much higher opinion of the tailor, who. on 
viewing the fulls for the first time, remarked that, 
“it would be a fine place tospunge a coat,” than 
for the English traveler, Hall. I belie vo, who sta- 
ted that any Englishman might gain a very accu- 
rate idea of Niagara, by placing himself in a posi- 
tion to see the spray from the paddle-box of one of 
the steamboats on the Thames. 

Of our \i*it to the Devil's Hole, the Chasm Tow- 
er, the Whirlpool <fec.. <fcc.. I forbear to speuk as I 
have alrcudy spun out this sheet to a much great- 
er extent than 1 intended. 


OUR MAGAZINE. 

We have been frequently asked, whether it was 
our intention to devote our Magazine exclusively 
to Odd Fellowship? In the prospectus in the first 
number, we say that, “the Magazine will be devo- 
ted to the interests of Odd Fellowship, but will 
also contain matter ofinterest to others not mem- 
bers of the Order.” We design making a paper 
that will be read not only by Odd Fellows, but al- 
so by their families. To succeed »n this design we 
believe that occasional choice literary articles, ori- 
ginal and selected will be required. From one 
half to two-thirds of each number will be given to 
the Order, sometimes more, never less. We shall, 
however, be governed in this by the enlightened 
wishes of our patrons, so far as they can be learn- 
ed by us. 


Could not Bro’s Jocelyn and Anderson get some 
other name for their periodical? This is the name 
of Bro. Glenn’s old and well established monthly, 
devoted to Odd Fellowship.— Ky. Fam. Mirror. 

We could have done so, but we were not aware 
that Bro. Glenn's excellent periodical was called 
the "Odd Fellows’ Magazine.” In our State it is 
always spoken of os “The Abe.” and although we 
have been familiar with it ever since our initiation 
into the Order we never noticed the fact until you 
called our attention to it. But Bro. Adams, if you 
will look again, you will not find similarity enough 
in the titles to interfere. Here is our J3JT, the same 
one you used to shake, years ago, and may your 
features be “toirrored” in our sanctum, as well aa 
in our heart. 
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NEWS OF THE ORDER. 

Maine. — The Grand Lodge of this State met on 
July, 13, D. G. Master Newell presiding. 

The degree of tho “Daughters of Rebckah” was 
unanimously adopted by this Grand Body. We 
notiee the following officers: 

Wm. Sripp, of Wilton, Grand Master. 

Ben. Kingsbury, of Portland, Grand Secretary. 

C. C. Ilammon, of Portland, G. Rep. to G. L. 
U. S. 

The following are the officers of tho Grand En- 
campment in this State: 

N. F. Dee ring, of Portland, Grand Patriarch. 

B. Kingsbury, of Portland, Grand Scribe. 

Jo. Burton, Augusta, G. Rep. to G. L. U. S. 

Ohio. — The Order in this State is rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers and influence, and is destined 
to rank the second in numerical strength, among 
the States of the Union. The sessions of the G. 
Lodge andG. Encampment were held last month. 
The Grand Encampment unanimously adopted a 
resolution opposing the mergement question. 

Tennessee. — In this State the Order is fast gain- 
ing ground. Tho Degree of Rebckah has been 
conferred npon a large number of brothers and 
their wives, and gives universal satisfaction. The 
Nashville Whig says of the Order that, “In the 
nation there is no society destined to exert a wider 
influence upon human weal.” 

Pennsylvania. — The Keystone State gives evi- 
dence of the healthy condition of the Order, by the 
rapid increase of membership in men of the right 
stamp. 

New \ ore.— T he old Empire State, whose mem- 
bers are of the right material, is still advancing in 
tho cause of Odd Fellowship, and we hope our 
brethren may ever maintain their proud position. 

District of Columbia.— There arc now in the 
District five Encampments, thirteen Subordinate 
Lodges, and one Degree Lodge, all enjoying a high 
state of prosperity. The Degree of Rebckah has 
been introduced into this jurisdiction and meets 
with great favor among the brethren, as well as 
among the ladies. 

Florida. — The following extract from the report 
of the M. W. G. M. B. W. Taylor, of tliis State, 
£ ves some idea of the success of tho principles ol 
Odd Fellowship in this jurisdiction: 

“The march of Odd Fellowship in Florida, as 
well as in the other States of the Union, has been 
steadily onward. Four years ago, there was only 
one working Lodge in the State — now there are 
eight Subordinate Lodges, two Encampments and 
a Grand Lodge. 

Minnesota. — There are now four Lodges in this 
Terri toiy under the jurisdiction of the G. L. U. S. 
prospering finely. Here, too, the Degree of Rebe- 
kah, is received with marked favor by the mem- 
bers and their wives. 


1 Akkansas. — A brother writing to the editor of 
the “Banner of the Union,” says: “The Order in 
Arkansas is fully equal to any other jurisdiction 
in spirit, if not in numbers.” Success must ulti- 
mately crown tho cflforts of our brethren in this 
State. 

| New Jersey. — In this State the Order is prog- 
ressing finely, and bids fair, in point of numbers, 
in proportion to its population, to rank No. 1, in 
tbc Order. 

! KENTfcKy.— We learn verbally, from a brother 
j in this State, that the Order is progressing stcadi- 
! ily, and that although the increase in membership 
is not so rapid as in somo States, their additions 
are such as to leave but few, very few chances for 
the tares to spring up among them. No jurisdic- 
tion in the Union can boast of better Odd Fellows, 
than Kentucky. We have many warm personal 
friends among them, and we know that they are 
men who can be relied on, and whose hearts are 
ever open to relieve the wants of those in distress, 
i in or out of the Order, and we know certainly that 
the visiting brother not only receives a warm wel- 
come to their Lodge rooms, but obtains the true 
liand of fellowship where ever he may meet a 
brother. 

The “Manchester Unity” in Canada, have it 
in contemplation to effect a union with the I. 0. 
0. F. in the United States. This we wish could bo 
accomplished, for Odd Fellowship should be a unit. 
We should speak the same language all over tho 
world. Should such a union take place, tho “work” 
of Manchester Unity must bo abandoned for our 
own. 

On the second page of the cover will be found 
the opinions of some of our brethren of the press. 
Thank you brethren, and wc trust that as editors, 
publishers and printers, we will continue to merit 
tho good words you have spoken for us, wishing 
that prosperity and contentment may be tho lot 
of each of you. 


On the third page of our cover will be found the 
list of Agents for the Magozino. 


DIED— In this city, on Saturday, July, 31st, 
Alexander Theodore, oldest child of P .G. Au- 
gustus M. Jackson, (foreman of the “Magazine” 
Office,) aged 8 years, 4 months and 12 days. 

“And the sweet boy 

turning from us smilingly, 

Gave trustingly his little hand 
To One our dim faith scarce could see. 

And, 0, how much it soothes our grief, 

To know that loving hands as ours, 

Will gently lead his feet about 
' Over the heavenly hills of flowers.” 
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EDITH. 

BT FRANCES COPCTJTT. 

He entered unannounced, and his foot-fall 
made no noise on the soft carpet. He stood 
still a moment, for he saw before him the 
being who held his destiny in her hands. 

The rooms were separated by an arch and 
columns only ; and Edith sat there, with a 
single gas-jet burning but dimly above her, 
and shedding, as it came through the ground- 
glass, a soft and moon-like light about the 
room, while it threw into shade the curtain- 
ed and mirrored vistas beyond. Her dark 
eyes were bent on the carpet before her, but 
unconsc : ous of their own gaze. The volume 
she had be n reading had fallen unnoticed 
from her fingers to the fioor; and her arm, 
hanging at her side, rivalled in whiteness the 
lace that but pirtially hid it from view. The 
other arm rested cn the sofa, and her head 
leaned forward and rested lightly on the ends 
of her taper fingers. There were no rings 
in those delicate ears; no bracelet on that 
graceful wrist; no ring on the slender fin- 
gers: and much I love to see beauty so 
adorned. 

A grave, almost sad expression rested on 
her face. Her breath went and came, and 
her bosom rose and fell slowly: each aspira- 
tion left her with a sigh, and the interval 
was so long that it seemed as if she had 
ceased to breathe. Selwyn moved toward 
her, still unobserved His heart beat faster 
as he approached; he breathed more heavily. 
A possible future without her! The thought 
weighed on him like an incubus, and he hes- 
itated before opening the gate that might 
lead him to a precipice or a paradise. 
‘Edith!’ 

The emotion with which her name was 
uttered lent a thrilling tone to that deep, low 
voice. She started, and looked up, and met 
his earnest gaze; but her eyes drooped again 
to the floor, and the warm blood came to her 
face and neck, then left them paler than 
before : but no word followed the glance, 
and they remained a few moments in silence. 
‘ Edith! ’ 


‘ Ten years ago, a little black-eyed being, 
you flitted in my pathway for a moment, and 
then passed away like a gleam of sunshine 
through the clouds of a troubled sky. The 
music of vour merry laugh rang on my ear 
like the echo from silver-bells. The playful 
archness of your ever-changing ways seem- 
ed to rob guile of its meaning ; but there 
was at times in those sparkling eyes a look 
of earnestness beyond your years, that made 
the beholder pause and ask a blessing on 
your voyage of life. You were flowering 
into existence, and the many-colored petals 
of thought, of hope, of affection, were open- 
ing to life; and the gardener. Imagination, 
took the plant, which gave promise of such 
beautiful flowers, and transplanted it into the 
most hallowed nook of what there is of gar- 
den in my being; and he tended, watered, 
and watched over it, taking here a leaf, there 
a branch, until he had made it a perfect 
unity. And the plant grew and grew; and, 
as it grew, it turned, like the statue of the 
ancient sculptor, into a new life, and it be- 
came one of the planets, and its image was 
niched in the wall of my soul. 

‘You came $gain, Edith, when the girl’s 
form hid rounded into womanhood; when 
the iiugh had lost its merry echo, but was 
deepening to the heart. You came again, 
Edith, and found my fancy had not over- 
painted, my imagination had not done justice 
to your being. Your earnest eyes gazed out 
upon the plastic world, and sought and 
recognized all things beautiful and good in 
nature, art, and sentiment; and thoughts of 
wondrous depth oft came, and flashed like 
lightning on the subject that we analyzed; 
and the quick play of weird and airy fancies, 
too, as if you sought to hide with flowers the 
fruit vour soul-tree bore. Years have rolled 
by since then, Edith, and I have always met 
the same kind, frank, and genial welcoming, 
no more : no word, no act that hate itself 
could misconstrue ; but, Edith, I have been 
awakened from this dream of friendship, and, 
O God ! the all I cast upon the hazard of 
this die. 

‘ Edith ! I love you ! * 

Edith’s eyes were still cast down. When he 
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first spoke, her bosom heaved with a quick- 
ened emotion, and, as he went on, she press- 
ed he handkerchief and hands there, to hide 
the agitation that was mastering her; and, 
as the last words left his lips, eloquent with 
the deep tone that passion had given them, 
the tears welled from her eye-lids. 

They might be tears of pity only — might 
be tears of love. 

Selwyn bent to his knee before her, and, 
taking her hand in his, said : 

‘ Edith, a word before my fate is sealed. 
I bring no selfish love to offer at this shrine. 
If in the deep recesses of vour woman’s 
heart another reigns supreme, or even ’ 

She raised her eyes to his, and their gaze 
met in a long, earnest, deep, absorbing look, 
that joined their souls for ever, and revealed 
the love she had cherished in her heart for 
years. He clasped her fair head, sobbing, 
to his breast; his arms were pressed around 
her form ; his soul blessed her silence ; a 
psalm of thanks-giving went up to heaven 
from his heart, and his warm lips pressed 
their first kiss upon her smooth white brow. 

‘Now, Peter, we are ready.’ 

How proudly those beautiful bays arched 
their graceful necks, pricked up their ears, 
and pawed the crisp snow, as they shook 
into a merry jingle the circles of silver bells 
round their bodies, and depending from their 
heads in a graceful sweep beneath the mar- 
tingales, impatiently waiting for the motion 
of the reins or the crack of the whip, as if 
Peter were a god, and they proud to do his 
bidding. 

‘All ready, Peter! ’ 

And off they started; not suddenly or with 
a jerk, but prancing and pawing their way, 
as if they too knew the freight of happy 
hearts they were drawing, and sympathized 
in their gladness. 

And who were the happy beings behind 
our beautiful bays, to whom the present was 
like Bunshine, the future without a cloud ! — 
the present profound peace, the future with- 
out a sigh! — the present a garden of flowers, 
the future an immortality of fresh greenness 
and fruit 1 

Two were affianced hearts and affianced 
hands, and two in a few days w’ere to stand 
near them at the altar, when the vows which 
had been for long years spoken in their heart 
of hearts before God, were to be shaped into 
words before man. 

First, there was Edith, of the queenly 
brow and dark, earnest eye, with the ringing 
laugh that came not often, but, w'hen it did, 
it came from her heart and found its echo in 
your own ; it resembled the spring-blossoms 
of the fruit-trees, which fill the eye with a 
sense of beauty ; but they spring from roots 


which shoot down far into the earth. So it 
rang gayly on the ear ; but your rougher 
nature was softened under its sweet influ- 
ence, and you felt that its roots were in your 
soul. 

Then there were Sidnie and Jenny, the 
chosen friends for her bridal; the first with a 
calm, gentle, serious face w'hen in repose, 
which turned, as it became lighted W'ith a 
smile, (it seemed like magic,) into as mis- 
chief-loving a countenance as the 6un ever 
shone upon — the mischief that could not 
harm a w r orm, but w ould leave her face to 
make room for tears if it hurt the feelings of 
the meanest. And Jenny, the fair young 
Jenny, w-ith the white brow and curling light- 
brown hair, and a neck that might send the 
sculptor to his studio to w f ork — no need to 
dream of ideals now — the thought ul, impul- 
sive child of nature, weighing her w'ords in 
serious moods, but, w’hen the gay^r ones 
came round, no lark’s song more impulsive. 
The words came first, and, as the after- 
thought showed the odd fancies that her 
w’ords might paint, her blushes gave them 
color and relief. Oh, she was more loveable 
so than thousands who never sny a thing 
amiss, and measure every word! 

And Selwyn sat there, in the prime of hi3 
manhood, with the happy three: his bark had 
been tempest-tossed enough, and weathered 
many a gale of passion and ambition, but 
now the haven of rest was in view, the sails 
mostly furled, streamer flying, the music (of 
his beating heart) sounding from the quarter- 
deck. With him all wms peace, calm assu- 
rance of his present and his future, the will, 
the strength to guide and protect the dark- 
eyed being at his side, the heart that over- 
flowed with affection, that loved as it never 
had loved, as it never would again. 

Our bays had left the town behind them, 
and were on the broad, smooth, white avenue; 
their slender limbs moving quick and regular 
as clock-work, their silver-bells echoing so 
musically in the still, cold air; their heads so 
erect now, their ears laid back : and on they 
w ent, with the speed of light, as if they had a 
human enthusiasm, and were earnest in their 
work. And dogs ran out from way-side cot- 
tages, barking, jumping, and frolicking m the 
fresh, light snow; springing in and out be- 
tween the hoofs of the horses, as if they were 
beings of air, and could not be harmed; frisk- 
ing about in the snow-flakes, throwing them 
up, and barking again as they fell about their 
ears. The air w r as still as the sleep of a 
child, and exhilarating as the first glass of 
the foaming w j ine. The hoofs trod on the 
crisp snow, and the runners slid over it with 
a crunching sound. All things w’ere white ; 
fences lay hid under broad fields of snow, on 
which the sun-light shone, reflected, and 
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sparkled; but it was like grace of Heaven to 
some sinners’ hearts — it lay there unmelted 
and the same. 

The trees had veils of white snow-lace 
hanging about them, as if they w r ere arrayed 
for the bridal with the coming spring. And 
the happy hearts in our flying sleigh, what of 
them! Wit, humor, repartee flew from lip to 
lip, and from ear to ear, with all the sparkle 
of the scene about them, with all the warmth 
of the June sunshine; and white, and brown, 
and gray warm furs were around and about 
them, and hanging from the sleigh in grace- 
ful folds ; and great odd weird eyes stared 
out frcm the furs, as if the life had been 
taken from the animals with their skins, and 
retained in them. 

Oh, they were gay and mirthful, and merry 
and arch; and they laughed and talked light- 
ly of their love, with graceful words : but it 
was like the white foam of the ocean, cov- 
ering unfathomed depths ; like the myriad 
forms, the graceful beauty of the weed which 
rests lightly on the surface of the sea ; like 
the airy forms of the fairy snow-flakes, cov- 
ering a warm earth full of hidden flowers and 
fruit; like the mist seen from the mountains, 
hiding for a moment the profound depth of 
the green vale! On went our gallant bays, 
as if the goal were before them, covered 
with thousands to welcome their coming, 
and the race was for life. 

Sudden and startling as the cry of ‘fire’ in 
the still night, as the thunder-clap from a 
sunny sky, came the thrilling whistle of a 
locomotive, ringing over the fields with an 
unearthly echo; and, suddenly as a flash, the 
spirited bays sprang aside from the horrid 
sound. A moment the runner hung on the 
edge of the steep bank ; another, and they 
were all dashed from the sleigh, while a 
shriek rent the air! One of the horses fell, 
and brought the other struggling upon him. 
Peter was swung round through the air, but 
held on to the reins as if it were a death- 
gripe; and, darting up from the place where 
he was thrown, he sprang to their heads, be- 
fore they could rise and make off. Jenny 
was thrown down the entire bank, but her 
wrappings of fur and the snow saved her un- 
hurt, and she sprang up toward Edith. Sid- 
nie’s head struck first, and for a moment she 
was unconscious, but the cold snow on her 
face revived her. Sehvyn caught at the side 
of the sleigh, to keep himself from falling upon 
Edith: the wrench on his arm was a power- 
ful one, but it brought him to the ground on 
his feet 

And Edith, poor Edith ! she was 'thrown 
upon a rock that the snow had but slightly 
covered, and lay there inanimate and un con- 
scions as the rock which had perhaps given 
her the death-blow. Selwyn sprang to her 


side, and snatched her up with the eagerness 
of terror, but the gentleness of a child. In 
a moment he had reached the bank, and en- 
veloped the pale, breathless form in a fur- 
robe. Then he called to the driver of an 
empty sleigh that was passing, and cried : 

‘ Here, driver, quick ! here’s gold, gold — 
quick! as you love Heaven, to street!’ 

In a moment they were seated, and away 
again. Selwyn clasped the body of poor 
Edith to his breast, but a tremor shook the 
strong man, as if he were a child. He had 
shut his eyes as he placed the furs round her 
fair form, for fear he might see blood, though 
he did not dare to own the fear even to him- 
self. He might have felt her pulse, to see if 
she lived. No, he could not do that ; his 
soul clung to the uncertainty, to this agony 
of doubt, in preference to learning that 
which might unhinge his reason in despair. 

Dead ! Dead ! The blackness of dark- 
ness seemed to be closing on him like the 
doom of a dungeon, as he shrank back, ap- 
palled, from the frightful word. 

4 Faster ! man, faster : for God’s sake, 
faster ! * 

The horses sprang into a run as they felt 
the lash on their backs. Houses, fields, 
snow-drifts, flew past them, but the minutes 
seemed ages as they went on. Not a word 
was uttered ; no one dared even to look at 
the other, lest the answering glance should 
be despair— death. 

The city is reached at last; spire after spire 
is left behind. All things make way for the 
furious sleigh; all lookers-on think the horses 
beyond control, and so they pass. Another 
minute, and, covered with foam, they are 
drawn up at the door. 

Selwyn lifted the still, motionless form 
that rested on his breast, as if it had been a 
child’s, and bore it up the steps. The door 
opened ; he went on, and up again to the 
chamber, and, laying his priceless burden 
gently on the bed, fell on his knees and said, 
or rather groaned: 

‘ Oh, God of Heaven ! have mercy on — 
Oh, God ! oh, God ! ’ 

And he placed his hands over his face and 
burning eye-lids, buried them in the bed, and 
groaned aloud : 

* The strong man in his agony. ’ 

An hour has passed; the surgeon is stfll at 
the bed-side ; two fractured ribs have been 
set, and life is there, but Edith has uttered no 
word, made no cry, no movement when the 
crushed bones were replaced, and she lay 
there pale and motionless, the faint, faint 
pulse the only indication of life. Selwyn 
stood over her with his arms folded, motion- 
less and silent as the dead, but despair in the 
lines of his face. 
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Suddenly a faint flush passed over her 
cheeks; then she opened her eyes & moment, 
looked up in her lover’s face with an earnest 
gaze, and said : | 

4 Tell Peter not to drive so fast, please, 
d?ar Selwyn ! * j 

He fell on his knees and caught her hand, 
but the light had faded away again; the eyes 
were closed ; she was motionless as marble, 
and a6 white; and so another hour of dread- 
ful doubt passed on. 

Again a deep flush colors her face, brow, : 
neck, with an almost purple hue ; her pulse I 
beats with a bounding motion, as if it would 
burst; a groan of pain escapes her lips ; it 
pa ses away, and she opens her eyes calmly 
as before, and her consciousness has all re- 
turned. 

Then Selwyn knelt by the bed-side and 
tcok her white hand in his, and she looked in 
his face, with a fond but sad and melancholy 
smile, and said in a weak, soft voice, almost 
a whisper : j 

‘ I remember all, dear Selwyn ; are they 
hurt ? * 

4 Oh! ’ she groaned again as the bounding 
blood shot through her veins, and then left 
her paler, whiter than before. 

Then she opened her eyes once more with 
a look of infinite pity for him, and in a weak, 
whispering voice, said : 4 Be strong to bear, 
dear Selwyn; I am dying. ’ 

He knew it already in his heart, but the 
uttered words startled him with a sho.k of 
pain. 

4 God help us, Edith ; but the surgeon is 
here, dear, dear Edith. How is it with you I 
Can he do nothing? ’ 

‘Nothing, Selwyn — nothing. I feel it 
here, thank God without pain now, but bleed- 
ing deep down beyond his reach Sel- 

wyn! * 

Her eyes sought his with a look of holy, ! 
infinite love; a look that passed into his soul 
and rested there, a sweet, sad light that clung 
to him through life. 

‘ Selwyn ! Wednesday was to have been 

the day of our bridal, and — and I shall 

be in heaven within the hour, Selwyn. ’ | 

A shudder passed over his frame, but, with 
the effort of a giant, he subdued the outward 
and visible form of his agony, pressed the 
white hand to his lips, rose on his feet, and 
beckoned to the minister, who had been sent 1 
for with the surgeon, to approach. Then he 
drew otlt the ring that had been prepared for 
the 4 Wednesday, ’ gave it to him, and point- 
ed to Edith. He then raised her gei.tly from 
the bed, and passed his arm round her slen- i 
der waist. His right hand held hers, her 
pale head rested on his breast, and her eyes 
were turned up toward his with a look as if 
her soul was passing to his own. I 


The minister opened the book and said : 

4 Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
here in the sight of God and before this com- 
pany, to join together this man and this 
woman, in holy matrimony. 

4 1 require and charge you both (as ye will 
answ'er at the dreadful day of judgment, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed,) if either of you know any impedi- 
ment why ye may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimony, ye do now confess it.* 

Then the minister continued, and said : 

4 Selwyn, wilt thru have this woman to 
thy wedded wife! Wilt thou love her, com- 
fort her, honor and keep her in sickness and 
in health, and, forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her so long as ye both shall 
live!’ 

Those who were present sobbed aloud ; 
tear after tear rolled down the cheeks pf the 
minister; and Selwyn groaned, rather than 
said: 4 1 will ! * 

Tears c;.me to his eyes also, the first tears 
of his manhood; not tears of relief, such as 
well up from a woman’s heart : no ; they 
burned their way to his eye-lids, and lclt a 
scorched and acrid path. 

The minister said again : 

4 Edith, wilt thou have this man to thy wed- 
ded husband? Wilt thou obey him and serve 
Irm, love, honor, and keep him in sickness 
and in health, and, forsaking all others, keep 
thee only unto him, so long as ye both shall 
live!’ 

Edith’s gaze was withdrawn from Selwyn’s 
face : she looked at the min ! ster, and closed 
her eye-lids in token of approval ; Bhe could 
not speak. 

Then the minister joined their hands to- 
gether, placed his own upon them, and said, 
in solemn tone : 

4 What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder. ’ 

The fair head leaned more heavily against 
Selwyn ’s breast, and he bent down and kiss- 
ed the pale, white brow of the soulless form 
before him. 

Edith was dead ! 

Selwyn laid her on the bed again, and 
stood at her side. His soul seemed to leave 
him in maddened frenzy to seek his Edith ; 
it seemed to have left his body still with con- 
sciousness : he felt numbed and cold, and the 
blood gathered round his heart, but lent no 
heat to it; thick blackness seemed to be 
gathering about him, shutting out all things, 
coming nearer, nearer, and narrower, until it 
seemed as if it would crush him, and he 
wrestled as a strong man with a giant to 
throw it off ; and as this night-mare of the 
soul passed away, and he opened his eyes 
again, there lay the cold, marble-like temple 
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which had held his holy of holies, that God 
had closed on him forevermore. 

Long years have gone since then to the 
past eternity. Little ones, who wore prat- 
tling their nursery rhymes, now govern the 
n ali on s. Tre ee , w h use gr c e n ft j . * i gc ado ( l 
the forest-grijuniLs rot in old ships on the 
ocean. Seeds, then springing from the 
earth, now cast their broad shadow over the 
fields, M t ny whose fame echoed from shore 
to shore, and in whose dreams Immortality 
hid marked them for her ow n, He unremem* 
bered beneath the s=od + A few who ^itnk to 
unnoted, unbonored graves, now shed ttieir 
light over the nations j and once more wc 
look back and see that mankind bad 1 enter- 
tained its angels unawaret . 1 

Th 1 gay young companions of the fatal 
ride listen to the prattle of little ones who 
cluster ft mud gran a-m a mtna’s arm-chair. II ut 
most of those who made the moving, living, 
breathing * world,’ are where the lapse of 
time Is unnoted and unknown ; w here the 
hour and the thousand years arc alike. 

Do yen see that old man upon whose 
face three- score-and-ten has made its mark ; 
whose hair is all white with the snows of the 
w inter of age, but whose step is vet firm and 
qui,k. w hose glance is earnest and absorbed, 
unheeding the crow d about him ! Do you 
note the profound, yet culm expression of 
sad ness, of sorrow over his pale face; a snd- 
n<-*s of the soul that seems to he part of his 
exist! nee, and pervades him like an atmos- 
phere t Do you see him turn at the impor- 
tunity of thjt sick beggar, w ith a quick, 
penetrating glance, listen to her story, and 
walk away with her to the cold, wet, tireless 
komf t that he may winnow true suffering 
from pretence, and aid accordingly ! It is 
S Iwyn— The lover of a quarter of a century 
past ; the lover, husband, w idower, in a 
breath- 

* Twenty-five years ago ! 1 There is the 

sound of a knell in the sentence. What is 
«tof buried in that lapse of time I The hopes, 
faiths, beliefs, expectations, as well as the 
living beings about us. 

Far away from the cemeteries where fash- 
ion has set her stamp, and death looks gay ; j 
far away from the grave-yards which looks ' 
so lonely and sad ; far away from the noise | 
or echo of man’s busy life, deep in the far 
forest, rises, among the trees which shadow 
it, a white marble shaft, pointing to that! 
heaven where the wife of a moment has 
gone. 

There is nothing but * Edith’ on its 


smooth surface to tell its tale to the wander- 
ing beholder. Few ever see it hut th * ven- 
turing hunt r ■ it comes upon him like a 
mysterious* prrxnw; he lays his gun on the 
grass, weaves Irs own tale of the strange 
monument, and tie* blithe* merry birds tiy 
about miJvirmed for hours as he dreams. 
And every year in the autumn-time, wh m 
the day comes round that Edith li st owned 
her love: when nature has put on her gayest 
BttTO to hide for u u ho nr the gloom of her 
coming death: when the treed are all decked 
In their carnival hu *s, and scatter tie ir bright 
leaves like smiles to the frolic winds before 
they enter on their long, cold Lent, their 
wintry fast, the old man kneels at the tomb 
of his Edith, and thanks God that he has 
tempered his judgments w ith mercy; and his 
heart swells with gratitude that, though it 
h .a been shut like the door of a vault of love. 
He Ims opened it vvilti sympathy for the suf- 
fer or, find has permitted him to be a comfor- 
ter to t lie allHi.ted, a light to some who are 
groping in darkn ss, and enabled him to 
make some sulfVri tig corner of this earth less 
a Hades— more a I'umd 'sc. 

And then a tender and sad memory will 
crime, like the recollection of a dream of the 
Edith of hi* youth, and of his t inn hued. 
And he thanks Him again that he has s nt 
him on this road low *rd his haven of rest, 
where perhaps he will recognize and join in 
eternal thought in eternal joy, in eternal 
progression, toward the infinite, the being to 
whom lie felt ins soul of souls was united 
with a love that time and suffering hid puri- 
fied from all it might at first have held of 
earth. And ouch year he leaves the tomb 
stronger to guide, and help, and bear, and 
feeling nearer to th.it heaven where he 
knows that, if he does not join his Edith in 
actual recognition, ho will meet more than 
lys ideal; he will meet the infinite, of love 
and beauty, of which his earthly love was 
hut an emblem : and alone, yet not lent ly, 
toward eternity ho is * poking away S passing 
away ! ’ 


MODESTY. 

Nothing is more amiable than true modes- 
ty, and nothing more contemptible than that 
which is false ; the one guards virtue, the 
other betrays it. True modesty is ashamed 
to do anything that is repugnant to right 
reason ; false modesty is ashamed to do any- 
thing that is opposite to the humor of those 
with whom the party converse. True mo- 
desty, everything that is criminal; false mo- 
desty, everything that is fashionable. The 
latter is only undetermined instinct; the for- 
mer is that instinct limited and circumscribed 
by the rules of prudence and morality. 
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A REQUIEM. 

ON THE pEATH OF HENRY CLAY. 

BY If IS8 JOSEPHINE A. PAYNE. 

Mournfully, mournfully toll the deep bell— 

Let it the Nation’s wild agony tell— 

Let it peal forth on the dew weeping air — 

Toll it, the heart-rending tidings to bear: 

Gone, ever gone to the tomb! 

Be it ye breezes o’er mountain and vale — 

Weep ye these words in a sorrowful wail: 

Gone to the grave’s nightly gloom! 

Solemnly, solemnly spread the dark pall! 

Widely unfurl the star banner o’er all? 

Place the dark cvpre.s wreath over his bier; 

Sadly let fall to his memory a tear, 

Embalming his glorious name. 

Bright as the beaming and glory-fraught star, 
Luring the homeless o’er ocean afar, 

Gleams forth the light of his fame 

Nobly, yes nobly his work is all done. 

The waifare has ceased, and the laurels arc won — 
Won! but to droop o’er his death-chilly brow, 
Won! but to tell us in agony now, 

(Mournfully whispering low:) 
Hushed be the music of laughter and mirthl 
Fallen is manhood and virtuous worth; 

Pleasure is stricken with woe. 

6ilcntly silently bear him away, 

Nature is shrouded in mourning to-day, 

Scatter bright rose leaves around the dim tomb; 
Vainly ah vainly they wither in gloom! 

A Patriot, a Statesman is dead. 

Bead, Fair Columbia, let fall thy dark veil; 

Bead, Hear thy giicf-stricken children’s low wail. 
As by pale, weeping Grief they are led. 

Mourn for the sun in its glory has set; 

Mourn, though the mantle of night falls not yet; 
For golden beams brighten the sunset sky 
And upward is thrown to the zenith on high 
A banner of glorious light; 
While beacon stars gleam from the Temple of Fame 
And shed a soft halo around his b!e»ed name, 
Which never will darken with night. 

Hopefully, hopefully look upon high, 

To the land where flowers of joy never die: 

A glory-crown circles the Patriot’s brow — 

A crown beaming forth holy brightness, which now 
And ever, he gladly shall wear! 

Then smile through thy tears, fair Columbia, smile, 
And banish pale Grief, thinking gladly the while, 
Thy children may dwell with him there. 


In every journey there are some tedious 
passages, the rememberance of which is 
wearying; and in the pilgrimage of life the 
analogy nolds good in this instance also. 


From the Lady's Book. 

WOMAN’S BEST ORNAMENT. 

BY REV. E. P. RODGERS. 

Let me urge upon my female friends, 
especially those who are in youth, the im- 
portance of taking lofty and better views of 
life than those taught by the vain world. It 
is a sad thing to see so many of the young 
and fair whose life is almost a blot ; whose 
keen susceptibilities, whose noble powers, 
whose deep affections, whose precious time 
are lavished only upon dress and gsyety, and 
fashionable visiting ; who wear the bright 
apparel of the butterfly, and are as light and 
graceful, and useless too; whose conversa- 
tion finds no higher or more improving sub- 
ject than the idle gossip of the day, the last 
party, or the never failing topic— dress ; 
whose reading is miserable trash which is 
inundating eveiy community and enervating 
and dissipating the minds of our youths 
whose life seems to be an aimless, frivolous 
life; and who, as they flirt by on airy wings, 
provoke the inquiry : ‘ For what were these 
pretty creatures made!’ I pray you take 
loftier views of life than those. While I 
would not draw you from the rational pleas- 
ures of society, nor one gloomy cloud upon 
your youthful sky, I still would plead for 
some serious hours, some industrious mo- 
ments, some time appointed to the culture of 
the mind, the enriching of the memory with 
stores of useful knowledge ; I would plead 
that the capabilities and aspirations of the 
immortal part receive some ministration, and 
that the moral faculties be cultivated and 
stimulated, and the generous impulses of the 
soul be expanded in labor for the best good 
of those around you. Be assured there is 
no beauty like that of goodness — there is no 
power like that of virtue. Personal beauty 
may attract the admiration of the passing 
hour, but it is the richer beauty of moral 
worth, the lovliness of the soul, that com- 
mands the deepest reverence and secures the 
most enduring affection. Even men who 
have no religion themselves, but who are 
men of judgment, and whose opinion * « 
worth the most, respect and admire the lad} 
most, who displays in her character the 
‘ beauty of holiness. ’ 

If there is one sight more than another, 
in this world of sin and sorrow, which com- 
bines all the elements of beauty, nobleness 
and worth, it is that of a young and lovely 
female, youth and beauty, whose depth and 
richness of affection, and whose powerful 
influence on human hearts, are all consecra- 
ted to the cause of truth and holiness, laid as 
an humble offering at the Savior’s feet. 
Such a being is indeed worthy of the rever- 
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ence and admiration of every true and noble 
heart, and she will command it, even when 
the light of her boauty is quenched and the 
flower of her lovliness is faded. But if there 
is a sad, heart breaking sight on earth, it is 
that of one gifted with all the charms which 
nature lavishes upon her daughters, prostitut- 
ing them upon the altar of vanity or fashion, 
and starving the soul on the unmeaning flat- 
ery of a vain and hollow-hearted world, run- 
ning a giddy round of gayety, frivolity and 
dissipation — laying upon the future a cheer- 
less and forsaken old age, and a miserable, 
remorsful eternity. 

4 Oh what is woman? What her smile, 

Her lips of love, her eyes of light? 

What is she if those lips revile 

The lowly Je»us? Love may write 
His name upon her marble brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet : 

The light spring flowers may meekly bow 
Before her tread : and yet— and yet, 

Without that meeker grace, she’ll be 
A lighter thing than vanity! ’ 


THE BEAUTIES OF THE ORDER. 

We copy the following extract from a let- 
ter from California, published in the Carbon 
Democrat, in order to show the beauties of 
tbit heaven-ordained association, known as 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows: 

“An incident occurred here a day or two 
ago, which seemed to illustrate most beauti- 
fully the benefit of societies to a stranger far 
from home and relatives. A miner, by name 
J. G. Garnett, homeward bound, put up one 
night at the Stockton House. He had trav- 
eled some forty m lcs ’neath the scorching 
sun, on foot, which seems to have had the 
effect of deranging his mind. Before retir- 
ing, he made himself known to the host as an 
OddFellcw, appeared rational, and stated that 
he had made some little at the mines, and be- 
lieving that he would not live many days, 
and that there were Mexicans following him 
for the purpose of robbing him, he desired 
the proprietor to take care of what he had, 
and then retired. In the night he commit- 
ted suicide by cutting his throat with a pen 
knife. In view of these facts, the N. G. of 
the Lodge of this city appointed a committee 
to prepare his body for the grave, and watch 
over it during the night Next morning a 
large number of the members of the Order 
marched in procession from the Lodgs to the 
Stockton House, where a hearse was in 
waiting. Thence they proceeded to the 
grave-yard ; there the ceremony was per- 
formed and a short, pathetic sermon was de- 
livered by the Ch&pl&’n. After this and a 
prayer, the brothers advanced, one by one, 
and in passing, each one broke a sprig of 
evergreen from his regalia and cast it into 
the grave. 


“This is the first funeral of an Odd Fellow 
in Stockton City. I do not give it to yon in 
detail, nor dwell upon the solemnities of the 
scene, more than to show how the unfortu- 
nate wanderer, in a land far off from home, 
with an alienated reason, remembering in the 
last hour of anguish and despair, the mystic 
sign, summons a host of friends to perform 
the last rites — friends who had never seen 
him before, and whom he had never seen, 
but friends who knew he was an Odd Fel- 
low — who mourn over his melancholy end, 
and who will see that his children, his wid- 
owed wife, and lone mother are cared for.” 


TWO YEAR’S IN HEAVEN. 

Two years ago to-day, he went to heaven. 
With us they have been long, long years, 
since we heard the sound of his sweet voice, 
and the merry laugh which burst from his 
glad heart. He was the youngest of our 
flock. Three summers he had been with us, 
and O! he was brighter and sunnier than 
uny summer day of them all. But he died 
as the third year of h’s life was closing. The 
others were older than he, and all we had of 
childhood’s glee and gladness were buried, 
when we laid him in the grave. Since then 
our hearts have been yearning fur the boy 
th it is gone. ‘Gone, but not lost!’ we have 
said a thousand times, and we think of him 
ever as living and blessed in another place 
not far from us. 

Two years in Heaven! They do not mea- 
sure time in that world; there ar3 no weeks, 
or months or years; but all the time we have 
mourning his absence here, he has been hap- 
py there. And when we think of what he 
has been enjoying, and the rapid progress he 
his been miking, we feel that it is well for 
hjm that he has been taken away. 

Two years with Angels! They have been 
his constant companions, his teachers too; 
and from them he has drawn lesrons of 
knowledge an J of love. The cherubims are 
said to excel in knowledge, while love glows 
more ardently in the breast of seraphim. He 
has been two years in the company of both, 
anl must have become very like them. 

Two years wi h the Redeemed! They 
have told him of the Saviour in whose blood 
they wash their robes, and whose r ghteous- 
ness is their salvation. The child while with 
us knew little of Jesus and his dying love; 
but he has heard of H m now, and has learn- 
ed to love Him who said, ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.’ There are some 
among those redeemed who would have loved 
him here, had they been living with us; but 
they went to glory before him, and have 
welcomed him to their company. J am sure 
they know him as our child! and yet do we 
love to think that he is in the arms of those 
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who have pone from our arms; anr} thus, 
broken families are re-united around the 
throne of God and the Lamb. 

Two years with Christ! It is joy to know 
that our child has been two years with the 
Saviour, in his immediate presence, learn- 
ing of him, and making heaven vocal with 
songs of rapture and love. The blessed 
Saviour took little children in his arms whe n 
he was here on earth, and he takes 'them in 
his bosom there. Blessed Jesus? blessed 
children! blessed child! 

He often wept when he was with us; he 
suffered much before he died; seven days and 
nights he was torn with fierce convulsions 
ere his soul yielded and fled to heaven. But 
now for two years he has not wept! lie has 
known no pain for two years. That little 
child, who was pleased with a rattle, now 
meets with angels and f 'els himself at home. 
//; walk 3 among the tallest spirits that bend 
in the presence of the Infinite, and is as free 
and happy as any who are there. And when 
we think of joys that are his, we are more 
than willing that he should stay where he 
now dwells, though our hope is darkened by 
the shadow of his grave, and our hearts are 
aching all the time for his return. Long and 
weary have been the years without him, but 
they have been blessed years to him in 
heaven. ‘Even so, Father.’ ‘Not our will 
but thine be dene.* 

INSURANCE MEMBERS. 

In almost every Lodge there are some, 
whose only object in becoming members of 
the Order was, for the purpose of effecting 
an insurance upon their h 4 aith. They enter 
the Fraternity under the most solemn ob- 
ligation s yet th eir promises of fidelity are as 
empty as poverty’s larder. They never think 
of attending to the calls of the unfortunate 
for aid, nor are they seen inside of a Lodge 
— except to pay up th ir dues — so as to be 
sure th it, in case of sickness, they would be 
entitled to benefits. They never watch by 
the bed of sick brother, nor do they visit ihe 
widow and fatherless. They take no O. F 
publication, and their whole knowledge of 
and interest in the Order, consists of dues 
ann benefits. They know that if they pay 

cents per week, they will be entitled to 

dollars per week in case of sickness. 

The sooner all such are out of the Order the 
better it will be for the Institution; and we 
bog of those, who love the pure principles of 
Odd-Fellowship, never to propose, or vote 
for any one, whose principal object appears 
to be based upon pecuniary considerations. 
There are too many of that clase already 
connected with the Institution. Givo us the 
Odd-Fellow, whose generous soul responds 
to the call of Buffering humanity, wherever 


it may be found; who extends the open hand 
of charity to all in need; whose constant at- 
tendance at Lodge meetings, is evidence of* 
a correct understanding of his obligations^ 
who uses his endeavors to become acquainted 
with the excellencies of the Order; ^whose 
enlarged philanthropy makes him anxious to 
get, all the information in his power, of the 
progress of the Fraternity throughout the 
world, and who is willing and anxious to in- 
form and improve the minds of others. Such 
a one, is an Odd-Fellow indeed? Reader, is 
it so with you ? — Banner of the Union. 

1 WHAT HAS HR BEEN. 

What is that to you? It is of no conse- 
quence if he has been one of the abandoned 
of men. He is not so now. We cure not 
what evil a man has done, provided he has 
heartily repented and now strives to live an 
upright, consistent life. Instead of looking 
back a dozen or twenty years to know what 
a person is, you should inquire, ‘ What is he 
now?’. What is his present character? If 
you find that his reformation is sincere, and 
that he rep n l s his past errors, take him ccr 
dLliy by the hand and bid him God speed in 
his noble pursuit. We are no friends to 
those who would rake up past sins and vices, 
to condemn one who is resolved to be up- 
right and virtuous. M iny a person is driven 
bac k to the paths of vice, who might have 
j become an ornament to society, but for the 
deposition too common among men to rake 
up and drag to the light, long forgotten ini— 
quities. We always admired the reply of a. 
daughter to her father, who was asked res- 
pecting a young man of her acquaintance, 
‘Do you know where he comes from?’ ‘No/ 
replied the girl, * I do not know where he 
comes from, but know w’here he is going, 
and i wish to go with him.’ That is right. 
If we see a person on the right track, exer- 
ting a good influence, it is sufficient without 
inquiring what has been h ; s character here- 
tofore. If he has reformed, what more can 
we desire ? and what benefit will it be to us 
to uncover and expose to the light, deeds of 
which he has repented in dust and ashes ! 


LOVE. 

The brightest part of love is its confidence. 
It is that perfect, that unhesitating reliance, 
that interchange of every idea and feel'ng, 
that perfect community of the heart’s secrets 
and the mind’s thoughts, which binds two 
beings together more closely, more dearly- 
than the dearest hum. in ties; more than the 
vow of p ission, or the oath of the altar. It 
is that confidence which, did we not deny its 
sway, would give to earthly love a perma- 
nence that we find but very seldom in this 
| world. 
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streets, and wear broad phylacteries, and 
make a boast of our works of' mercy* J 
claim for the Order, on this point, the meed 
of praise, rather than the stigma of suspi- 
cion. 

Because no form of religion is inculcated 
in our Lodge rooms, no tenet of orthodoxy is 
maintained as a part of our essential requi- 
sites, the institution is suspected of an infi- 
del tendency* No inference can be wider 
of the mark than this. There is no better 
school wherein the best affections of the 
heart may be constantly brought into action 
and enlarged by cultivation ; and the ab- 
sence of sectarianism, permitting the free 
exercise of the conscience in matters of be- 
lief, allows the soul to expand and go out 
from the narrow precints of conflicting 
creeds, and, rising above the jarring conflicts 
of human opinions, it perceives the univer- 
sality of God's providence and love, and 
thus, upon a broad basis, lays the foundation 
of a steadfast faith in bis Omnipotent Crea- 
tor that may not be shaken by the warring 
elements of religious strife around him. 
His moral sentiments are cultivated and 
strengthened by constant action; and I sin- 
cerely believe Odd Fellowship to be the mor- 
tal enemy of infidelity — a successful recruit- 
ing station of soldiers for the Christian army. 
The Bible is our unerring guide in duty; and 
from its wells of pure water we draw up 
those streams of silent benevolence that are 
irrigating the vast domain of society, and 
making many a desert of human tty to blos- 
som as the rose* Our meetings are opened 
with prayer, and sincere petitions fur divine 
aid nightly ascend to the mercy seat from 
secret conventicles of the brotherhood of 
Love. 

And this universal religion of Nature, 
taught in our temples, what is itt It is Love, 
manifested in the physical creation by adap- 
tations of powers and properties, conducive 
to good; and in the moral universe, by simi- 
lar adaptations, expressed in the exercise of 
benevolence, kindness, and a pure desire for 
the unalloyed happiness of all creatures. 
To the man whose mind is enlightened by 
the beams of those luminaries, that glorious 
visible trinity. Beauty, Love and Harmony, 
is manifest un every side. To his ear, at- 
tuned in unison with the vibrations of the 
chord of universal benevolence, the placid 
surface of the quiet lake, or the crested bil- 
lows of old ocean — -the tender petal of the 
flower* or the towery branches of the oak or 
ayCAmore— the green, flower-crowned hillock 
of the mead, or the rough turret of the 
mountains — the dew-drop in the carrolla of 
the violet, or the clouds, the cherubim an 
whose wings rideth the Omnipotent — the 
soft music of birds, or the startling tramp of 


the thunder — the pale light of the Hesperus, 
or the brightness of the noon-tide beams, 
each forms a part in the grand mechanism of 
that mighty organ, whose fult diapason is 
perpetually chanting a “ Te Deum Lauda- 
mus" to Love, the bright and beautiful im- 
personation of the Great Ruler* 

In the various adaptations or the physi- 
cal creation, there is tangible, all-pervntiing 
Low. The planets wheel in orbits exactly 
correlative to the wants of organized life 
upon their various surfaces; and the great 
law of gravitation is as much subservient to 
the wants of the smallest flower, as it is in 
binding together the ponderous globes roll- 
ing in space ; and the reciprocal claims of ^ 
every atom of matter upon its fellow atom, 
for power to perform its proper functions, 
and the manner in which these claims are 
acknowledged and acted upon throughout 
the whole universe of God, forms ft mighty 
and eloquent priesthood, whose doctrine is 
universal love, and whose teachings never 
fall to stir up in man the spirit of devotion, 
and strengthen his faith as he feels the gen- 
tle cord of the universal religion of Nature 
drawing him insensibly upward to the pavil- 
ion of the Almighty, 

In the moral world, this religion is tan- 
gible to eveiy eye, and its light is seen and 
worshipped even in the gloomy abodes of 
ignorance and vice* In all ages of the 
world, worshippers at the shrine of universal 
benevolence have stood up like stately cedars 
amid the barren rocks of the world's selfish- 
ness; and never since the morning of crea- 
tion has the earth lacked a priesthood to 
minister at the altar of the universal religion 
of nature* 

11 Love thy neighbor as thyself ” was a 
glorious recognition of this doctrine by the 
early Hebrews; and a long line of prophets, 
by precept and example, proclaimed the re- 
conciliation of man with his Maker, through 
the instrumentality of Love* And when, in 
the fulness of time, the day-star of righteous- 
ness arose and angels proclaimed to the 
watching shepherds on the plains of Bethle- 
hem, " Peace on earth, and good will to 
men,” and Jesus, the incarnation of divine 
love, “ spake as never man spake, 11 and said: 

14 Do unto others ns ye would that others 
should do unto you; ” then it was that the 
doctrine of this holy religion first became 
fully manifest to the world. Armed with 
this power, a power which lays hold of the 
best affections of the human heart, Chris- 
tianity, the universal religion of Nature, the 
“Good Will to Man,” stepped forth from its 
cradle, fully panoplied for the great moral 
battlefield* "The power, the prejudices, the 
superstition of the earth, were all in arms 
against it; it had no temporal power or 
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sceptre; its founder wts poor — its apostles 
were lowly fishermen — its inspired writers! 
were lowly and uneducated — its cradle aj 
manger— its home a dungeon — its earthly j 
diadem a crown of thorns. And yet forth 
it went; that lowly, humble, persecuted 
spirit, and the idols of the heathen fell, and 
the thrones of the mighty trembled, and Pa- : 
ganism saw her peasants and her princess j 
fall down and worship the unknown con-: 
queror.” And this is the religion inculcated ■ 
in the temples of Odd Fellowship — Univer-- 
sal Love and Benevolence — the Brotherhood 
of the Race — Practical Christianity. 

I would ask, is there a father here whose 
son is less dutiful because he is an Odd Fel- 
low! Is there a mother here whose son is 
lesa affectionate because he is an Odd Fel- 
low! Is there a sister here whose brother or i 
husband is less kind and tender because he is 
an Odd Fellow? If not, then may we claim j 
the negative merit, at least, of making men j 
no worse members of society. On the other j 
hand, it jean be easily shown that the moral 
culture in the school of practical Odd Fel- 
lowship makes men better members of socie- 
ty. Impulses of kindness and benevolence, 
before inactive, are aroused, and the moral 
sentiments constantly brought into play, de- 
velope the true dignity of manhood. 

To this important fact I would call the at- 
tention of the ladies. It is from them that 
Odd Fellowship has- met with much opposi- 
tion, but it has been an error of the head, not 
of the heart; and I trust the time is not far 
distant whea female influence, with all its 
mighty energies, will be thrown into the 
scale of Odd Fellowship. In no light can 
the principles or the practices of the Order 
be considered antagonist to their interests, 
or happiness. Surely, if the culture of the 
heart in the school of Odd Fellowship is such 
as to make men better brothers, better hus- 
bands, better fathers, none can be more in- 
terested in the growth and prosperity of the 
Order than you ; for by such results your 
own happiness is augmented. The Grand 
Lodge of the United States says to every 
member of the Order, “We command you 
to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, buiy 
the dead, assist the widow and educate the 
orphan? ” And who is the sick to be visit- 
ed ? who die distressed to be relieved ? who 
the dead to be buried? It is your fathers, 
your husbands, your brothers, your sons — 
those around whom are entwined your best 
affections— those in whom much of your 
earthly happiness is centered — 'those whom 
you love as your own selves, and cherish as 
the apple of your eye ! Is it a small thing, 
when sickness comes, or adversity over- 
whelms, that to your own affections and 
sympathies for the stricken one, are linked 


those of a great brotherhood— a brotherhood 
whose sympathies and cares will extend 
even to you and your children in widowhood 
and orphanage ? Surely not ; and if these 
considerations are of any value, ponder them 
well, and give them their due regard before 
your opinion shall decide upon the verdict* 
And I would again express the hope that the 
tender affections, the warm sensibilities, the 
generous confidence, and the sweet and per- 
scasive, yet powerful and persevering ener- 
gies of the female character, will, ere long, 
shed their light upon our pathway, and add a 
new lustre to our institution; for, I say it 
without flattery, that every great moral en- 
terprize in this country, to be successful, 
must receive the sanction and support of the 
gentler sex. although I claim much for 
Odd Fellowship, yet I do not claim for it a 
higher purpose, or more lofty patriotism, or 
purer morality, than many benevolent insti- 
tutions of the day; yet 1 do claim for it an’ 
equal station in the public regard and confi- 
dence, with others; and happy will it be for 
the Order, happy for society at large, when 
the rigid laws of our Institution are so modi- 
fied as to briug the personal services of our 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters to our 
aid in the benevolent labors of the frater- 
nity. 

Bretnren of the Order, allow me to say a 
word to you in conclusion. We have come 
together to-day to assert our claim to confi- 
dence and generous support at the bar of 
public opinion. Let us always bear in mind 
that from its judgment there is no appeal; 
and in nil our relations in life, let us so main- 
tain in their purity the principles of the 
Order, that by our conduct we may secure 
the righteous and favorable judgment at that 
bar where our principles are tried. We 
know the value of the Institution, the purity 
of its precepts, the strong foundation of truth 
upon which it is based. We know the hu- 
mility of its origin, the struggle of its feeble 
infancy, the contumely it has suffered, the 
persecutions it has endured, the warfare it 
has maintained, and the glorious victories it 
has won. These are so indelibly impressed 
that they can never, never be forgotten. 

Yet our warfare is not ended; there are 
prejudices to overcome, suspicions to be al- 
layed, malice and ignorance to be confronted 
and disarmed. In this warfare let our wea- 
pons ever he on the defensive — let us use 
the shield of faith in human progress — the 
breast-plate of righteousness — the helmet of 
integrity — the sword of the spirit of TYuth ; 
and let our oriflame ever be the Olive Branch 
of Peace . Let us be temperate, virtuous, 
benevolent, honorable. Let each feel him- 
self to be a representative of the Order, and, 
under the conviction of this responsibility. 
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let us -cultivate and practice, in private life, 
those virtues which make the family circle a 
type of heaven; let us so fill our social sta- 
tions as to command the respect and love of 
nil around us. We shall thus subdue our 
enemies by the noblest of all means of con- 
quest — by making them friends. And when 
we sing M la Paea, ” let us not forget the cost 
of our victory, and the value of our spoils. 
Let us not repose in security, relax in our 
duties, nor allow our vigilance to slumber $ 
but now and forever keep eveiy guardian at 
his post, every warden on the alert, and let 
no unhallowed footstep pollute the vestibule 
of our temple, nor impure sacrifice desecrate 
our altars. _ 

Our pioneers planted a noble seedling, the 
grateful tears of the widow and orphan have 
watered it, and it has been warmed and vili- 
fied bv the sunny smiles of approving Heav- 
en. It is our privilege to rejoice that 
Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain, 
Blooming in rammer, in winter to fade ; 

But when the whirlwind has stripped every leaf 
on the mountain, 

The more shall our brethren exnit in its Bhade. 
Moored hi the Tiftcd rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

The firmer ’fis rooted, the ruder ’twill blow ; 
Heaven send it happy dew, 

Earth lend It sap anew, 

Greenly to bourgeon and broadly to grow. 


PEACE. 

How beautiful is Peace — at the home 
hearth, in society, in the nation, and over all 
the earth. Obliterator of feuds, washer out 
of blood-stains, and uniter of earth’s races 
in loving brotherhood. Six thousand years 
since, Cain smote his brother at the altar, 
the earth has travailed with war and in 
blood. The only landmarks spared by the 
ages, have been trophies of furious conquest 
Ruin and terror have swept over hills and 
valleys, and seas ; and humanity, born with 
such noble and glorious visage, has walked 
a perturbed and terrible spirit, in this first 
earth, garden and paradise of God. Peace, 
which should have been the companion of 
man, and the inspirer of beauty and joy, has 
only flashed at brief and wide intervals 
through the cloud and storm of earth’s life. 
But it will not be ever so. The war of hu- 
manity with itself — its suicidal strife — its 
estrangement from its original nature, and 
from God, cannot always last Eighteen 
hundred years ago, one came upon the earth, 
heralded by angels, who sang, “ Peace on 
earth, and good will unto men. ” And the 
prophecy of that song will come to pass. 
The unnatural war among men, societies, 
and nations, most cease. Slowly, but cer- 


tainly, the cloud and tempest will roll hack, 
unveiling the clear and serene sky, and hu- 
manity, self-bound, like Prometheus to the 
rock, will shake off the vulture which tor- 
tures it to agony. Peace will come to all 
the earth, for God has sent a token and given 
promise of it. Then shall the dove fly out 
from the human ark, over the wide sea of 
earth’s ruin, plucking the olive leaf, and the 
bow of promise shall be hung in the heav- 
ens, that the water of war’s desolation shall 
no more cover the earth. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE AND ENERGY. 

I have noticed, says Washington Irving, 
that a married man falling into misfortune, 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than a single one, chiefly because his 
spirits are softened and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and self-respect kept alive by 
finding that, although abroad be darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is still a little 
world of love at home, of which he is mon- 
arch, whereas a single man is apt to run to 
waste and self-neglect; to fall to ruins, like 
some deserted mansion, for want of inhabi- 
tants. I have often had occasion to m&rk 
the fortitude with which women sustain the 
most overwhelm'ng reverse of fortune. — 
Those disasters which break down the spirit 
of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, 
seem to call forth all the energies of the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity and ele- 
vation to their character. Nothing can be 
more touching than to behold a soft and ten- 
der female, who bad been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial rough- 
ness, while treading the prosperous path of 
life, suddenly rising in mental force, to be 
the comforter and supporter of her husband 
under misfortunes, abiding with unshrinking 
firmness the bitterest blasts of adversity. 
As the vine which has long twined its grace- 
ful foliage about the oak, and has been lifted 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
tender brow; so, too, it is beautifully ordain- 
ed by Providence that woman, who is the 
ornament and dependent of man in his hap- 
pier hours, should be his stay and solace 
when smitten with dire and sudden calamity, 
winding herself into the nigged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting his drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart. 

Close not your hearts against the pleadings 
of want. To-day you may be surrounded 
with wealth and affluence; to-morrow’s sun 
may rise and find you a beggar — a suppliant 
for charity from those, perchance, you have 
derided. Be charitable, therefore, unto your 
fellow-men. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows 1 Magazine.] 
THE SOUL’S JUBILEE. 

BY MBS. A. L. RUTEK DCFOUR. 

Joy! joy! my soul has buret its prison bonds, 

And with glad shout aside her chains has thrown, 
That for long weary years have fettered thought. 

Now like an uncaged bird she soars aloft, 
Trilling sweet lays of freedom, wild with joy, 

A strength seems given, “had she whereon to stand, 
That would convulse a world.” 

Oh, heart of mine, 

Break forth in rapturous song; strew garlands fair, 
And fresh round thy blest shrine; re-light once more 
The torch of Hope; burn inoense on Love’s altar; 
Fling out thy folded banner to the hreeze, 

And by the fount of Inspiration true, 

Awake wild music such as angels love, 

And deign to pause on their bright wings to hear. 
Outspread thy now freed pinions, bend thine eye, 
Fierce as the mountain eagle’s, on the cliffs 
Of far-off Helicon, and upward soar, 

Till lost amid the clouds and shadows dark, 

That shroud its loftiest peak. 

Spirit of mine, 

W reathe, wreathe a chaplet of f resh garlands bright, 
And never-fading, on thy aching brow, 

That grow in beauty by Castala’s fount. 

And drink rich moisture from its rainbow skies. 

Oh speak, till thy deep music tones shall thrill 
All hearts with love, till lofty harmony, 

Pure, soft, ethereal, of exquisite sense, 

Shall chain Time’s mighty charioteer, to list 
And linger, reckless of his whirlwind steeds; 
Weave every star and moon-beam of the night, 
And eveiy ray of day’s superior orb, 

The glorious beauties of the earth and sky, 

The wondrous throb bings of creation’s heart, 

In one grand, glorious, mystic coronet, 

With souls of fire set mid its mighty folds 
Sparkling and glowing brighter as the yeare 
Full o’er its beauties; thus a diadem, 

Oh, soul immortal, soul redeemed from sin, 

Shalt thou inherit in thy native sphere. 

Now, ransomed from the cares and ills of life, 
Lot thy unfettered pinion wander w ide, 

And gather from the Universe of God 
Its brightest treasures for thy spirit’s food. 

Chant lays of gladness, first of Love divine, 

The golden link that binds all tribes and names, 
In one vast holy, lofty Brotherhood, 

Where like a halo of ethereal fire, 

Truth binds each brow, until a mystic chain, 
Sealed' firmly by sweet Friendship’s steady glow, 
Unites so firmly soul to soul, that death 
Cannot divide the magic links between. 

Sweep with bold nervous arm thy heav’nly chords, 
Let fall, rich tones well from thy golden lyre; 
Sing, when the Great Eternal mode the sun 
A thing of glorious, burning, fearful light, 


To beam on earth’s dark, fallen, erring race; 

That when long years of sin and toil and strife, 
Lay heavily on Israel's sons oppressed, 

How His almighty hand roll’d back the waves 
When all before them hopqjese seemed and lost, 
Then in their backward rush proud Egypt’s king, 

| And mighty hosts, and men of war and might, 

I Were buried in their ample, dark, deep folds, 

| When rescued Israel then in lofty strains, 

Of music chanted hymns of praise to God, 

| And Israel’s daughters by proud Miriam led, 

| With tuueful timbrels danced and sang for joy. 
Then in thy noble strains, oh thrice-blest soul, 
Forget not how the Patriarch’s strong faith, 

Which knew' no other path but holy trust, 

Looked 9p to God, confidingly and built 
With prayerful boldness, and serenity, 

The altar for the precious sacrifice: 

“Where is the offering now, my father say,” 

Spake out in silvery tones that childlike voice, 
Which ever rang like music soft and sweet, 

Around that father's heart. The gentle boy 
Wist not how God that father’s faith would test, 
But sweetly trusted what his parent said, 

“God would prepare a victim for the flame, 

A fitting sacrifice to bleed and burn.” 

Again, when waters dark swept o’er the earth, 
And one vast deluge hid from mortal view 
All things created ’neath the azure skies, 

When the lone dove could find no resting place, 
But homeward bore the peaceful olive branch; 
How God’s rich mercy to His faithful ones, * 
Enclosed them in the spacious ark, His love, 

As a kind parent, hud prepared for them, 

A refuge from the storm of wrath and death. 

His gracious love, 

Now spanned the archway of the heaven above 
With one grand, lonely rainbow, whose rich hues, 
Will, till creation's resurrection morn, 

Tell erring mortals that His promises 
Are nnforgotben, and not one shall fail. 

Then sool of mine, thy glorious jubilee 
Will cease not through the endless course of time. 
Thy laurels twine in meekness ronnd the Cross, 
Where Jesus conquered death and won for thee 
A glorious crown of Immortality. 

August 18th, 1852. 

True charity is not that which gives and 
proclaims it from the house-top, and boasts 
in the highways of its bounty. But it meek- 
ly gives, seeking silently amid the miserable 
and destitute of the world opportunities to 
afford relief, and from the by-paths returns 
to her home, and in her closet humbly thanks 
God that she has wherewith to feed the hun- 
gry and clothe the naked. We should en- 
deavor to practice the pure principles of char- 
ity, not only in giving of our substance to 
the needy, but in our intercourse with our 
fellow-men covering their faults and foibles 
with the cloak of charity. 
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[ Written for the Wewtem Odd Fellow^ Machine*,] 

MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CUL- 
TIVATION 

BT REV. BR0. H, GJLLMORE. 

The intellectual and moral cultivation of 
man is a subject that should be looked upon 
w tth great interest by all who have any re- 
gard for their own happiness or that others. 
Such cultivation is possible, encouraged by 
various considerations, and obligatory upon 
all. The possibility is shown not only from 
the experience of men, but from the expan- 
sibility of the human mind. Progression 
and improvement are not confined to art ami 
science. Man's inteilectnai and moral na- 
ture is susceptible of great improvement also. 

In infancy mind is found in embryo, yet 
perfect in all in its faculties. The germ is 
developed by cultivation, and strength and 
beauty are brought to light by the mind’s ex- 
pansion. “All the faculties and functions of 
man’s intellectual con ^dilution, 1 * says Harris, 
“exist potentially. For their actual awaken- 
ing takes place gradually. They become 
adjusted and related to their proper objects 
m slow succession.” Traint‘d in active ser- 
vice the soul, in its intellectual and moral 
powers, exhibits an elasticity truly astonish- 
ing; and shows that thought cannot he con- 
fined, and was never designed for mere pas- 
sivity, These powers, like the muscular sys- 
tem, must be improved by exercise ; and 
though no new powers can be added, yet, 
activity will clothe the mind in the regalia 
of matured cultivation; and the capacity for 
such cultivation is seen in the expansibility 
imparted to its powers by the Great Creator. 
But it is ours to control, and give to thought 
a law ful and profitable direction. 

And, *f “education forms the common 
mind,”— if cultivation depends upon our 
moral and intellectual trainings — -if mind is 
ever active « ithfn some sphere, and upon 
some objects, it should he our constant aim 
to employ the means and ail the facilities 
within our reach, that our paosions may be 
controlled, our desires circumscribed and 
kept within proper bounds; and all the ave- 
nues of the mind kept open for the recep- 
tion and communication uf valuable inform- 
ation. 

Judgment, memory, imagination, and all 
the mental, intellectual and moral faculties 
are susceptible of endless improvement; and 
all that memory treasures up, as well as all 
the exertion necessary to learn and teach, 
only capacitate the mind for increased activi- 
ty* and unfold more end more its astonishing 
expansibility. The «oulV ability to reason, 
compare, analyze, combine, elect, discard, to 
suffer and enjoy, indicates the boundless 


sphere in which it is designed to move. And 
when all the objects found in three kingdoms 
of nature, and ah Lhe l iws that govern them, 
and in the kingdoms of providence and grace, 
are contemplated, its lofty aspirations and 
expansive desires pass these mundane bounds 
and range u t icon tro led amid ten thousand 
burning worlds that roll through illimitable 
space! Here it gazes and expatiates for n 
season, but imagination forbids detention, 
O n w nrd , and still onward, tho ugh t u d v a n ces, 
demanding more and more information, more 
light other worlds to explore, other objects 
of delight, other companions with which to 
associate! Nor will it rest until it explores 
every department of the'voft domain of the 
Eternal Sire, until it revels amid the full 
blaze, and undying glories of the throne of 
God! 

“Tilt; utirinr until. 

Ardent and tremulous, like flume ascends — 

What wealth in itouls that sour, dive range around. 
Disdaining limit, of from ptuea or time; 

And hear nt unco, in thought extern*! vo. hoar 
The Almighty fiat, and the trumpet sound, 

Bold, on Creation’s out^ido, walk and view 
What was, and is. and more than era shall be; 
Commanding with omnipotence of thought, 

C mi lions new— in ffcndee Held to tira!" 

Oh! who has not feit, as well ns seen, that 
mind is designed for eternal improvement? 
And this improvement should he commen- 
surate with the expansibility; while our use- 
fulness and enjoyment should run parallel 
with our improvement, 

* Nur arc onr powers to perish unmatarc; 

But after feeble effort hero. beneath 
A brighter Min, mid in a nobler soil. 

Transplanted from this sublunary bed. 

Shull nourish fidr and put forth all their bloom 

Onr means of instruction nml facilities for 
intellectual and mural improvement are con- 
stantly increasing; and no one that thirsts 
for knowledge enn now complain that the re- 
quisite means of acquisition am not within 
their reach. Never was there a period in 
the world’s history when works on art, science 
and morality were so numerous and cheuj* 
as we now find them. And one great ad- 
vantage the present age has over any former 
one is that many or our standard works are 
not only written in perspicuous and forcible* 
style, but present in the various departments 
of literature a condensed view of general 
1 principles; so that they who have not the 
time and means to secure an academical 
or collegiate education, can, nevertheless, 
through this medium form an acquaintance 
with the most important general principles. 
Men are learning the art of abridging both 
their thoughts and matter in writing for the 
instruction of others. And a condensation 
of what has been brought to light by the in- 
vestigation of ages past, is what the growth 
of our country especially need; and we trust 
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that the timeis not distant, when works of this 
kind will be equal to the demand. In this 
marvelous age of speculation, industry and 
improvement in other matters, we cannot 
even hope for time, means, or disposition for 
patient, protracted toiling through scores of 
musty folios, in order to gain a knowledge of 
first principles, and ascertain the opinions of 
different authors upon various topics. 

We, in America especially, are acting upon 
rail-road, steamship, and telegraph princi- 
ple, in almost everything. Ana as observa- 
tion and experience have taught us that much 
can be done in a short space of time, we 
look for brevity in our mode accumulating 
knowledge. It is true that this process will 
not produce as many thorough scholars as 
former ages, or as the European process; but 
we may learn the most important lessons in 
a shorter time, and have more time left for 
the useful application of what we learn. 
Mere theory in intellectual and moral matters, 
can be of little advantage without applica- 
tion and experience. 

We have also the advantage of common 
and select schools, seminaries, acadamies, 
colleges, and universities. These institutions 
are increasing in number and influence; and 
add to the facilities of youth for cultivating 
their minds. With the ordinary means, and 
comparatively little effort all the advantages 
of a collegiate education may be secured. 
But should circumstances withhold from us 
diplomatic honors, they may by assiduous ap- 
plication, pursue a regular scientific course 
of study, and thus become eminent for at- 
tainments, and usefulness in society. Some 
of the brightest stars that ever shone in our 
literary firmament, never graduated from the 
halls of science. Some of the brightest or- 
naments in literature and morality were self- 
taught men. Many illustrious examples might 
be cited. These facts are not adverted to 
for the purpose of indicating that literary in- 
stitutions are superceded, hut to show what 
has been and can be done by self-application, 
and encourage those who are necessarily de- 
prived of their advantages. 

Without naming other facilities, let us for 
a moment consider the obligations, and mo- 
tives that should encourage intellectual and 
moral improvement All the duties of life 
arise from various relations, and are enforced 
upon us by obligations imperious in their de- 
mands. Whatever reason, conscience, or 
the Bible demands, whether in relation to 
God, ourselves, or our fellow-men, is not to 
be neglected, or observed, as convenience or 
fancy may dictate. Our obligations are as 
numerous as our relations, and the benefits 
conferred upon upon us; and are as strong 
as the cords of life, to bind us to the dis- 
charge of duty, while motives of the highest 


order prompt us to faithfulness in action. 
Without intellectual Improvement we are 
levelled with the uqtntored savage; without 
moral cultivation we are prone to every evil 
work. 

*■ ’Tis moral grandeur makes the mighty man.” 

The mind must be trained to systematic* 
energetic action; the moral powers must 
yield to the dictates of an enlightened judg- 
ment The sympathies of our nature must 
incite to benevolent actions; and the foun- 
tains of love and moral purity mustsend forth 
their streams of good will to all men. And 
youth, especially, is the spring-tide of life; 
and the most favorable season for the mind’s 
improvement; the character is then easily 
formed and the power of habit not beyond 
control; the mind is pliable to receive im- 
pressions; the heart is susceptible of the pur- 
est emotions; all the faculties are ready for 
a prompt response to the calls of duty, and 
conscience stands ready to give to every' 
righteous action its hearty approval. 

The fields of science are now open for* 
our investigation, and art is waiting tocrown: 
our labor with success. The beggarly con- 
sequences of ignorance and crime warn us 
of surrounding danger, and the example off 
the wise, and the good we may accomplish, 
extend to us the voice of encouragement. 
The moral wrecks now strewn along the 
stream of time exhibit to our view the influ- 
ence of idleness and dissipation ; and the tri- 
umphs of truth and virtue, like beacons, light 
up our pathway in persevering effort. We 
should, then, be faithful to our trust, that we 
may be honorable and useful; and be morally 
good, that we may be wise and happy. No- 
opposing influence should discourage us in< 
this glorious enterprise, or move us from & 
well formed integrity. Let us ever remem- 
ber that a well cultivated mind is a rich treas- 
ure of which no one can rob us through all 
time, and no pains, therefore, should be spar- 
ed in employing the means by which it can 
be secured. 

It was a remark of Seneca, in relation to 
his countrymen, that, “In the distribution of 
human life, we find that a great part passes- 
away in evil doing ; a greater yet in doing just 
nothing at all , and effectually the whole ia 
doing things beside our business .” Let not 
this be said of us while there remains so 
much to be learned and so much to be ac- 
complished for the good of mankind. Dis- 
couragements may obscure our morning and 
intervening clouds eclipse the light of early 
day, but noon will come at last, and through 
the opening clouds and fast subsiding fogs, 
the glorious sun of prosperity will shine on 
our pathway “lighting us to an enviable and 
nobler fane!” Intellect will triumph over 
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appetite- — moral integrity over the carnal 
mind* Knowledge will drive from the ave- 
nues of the soul the dregs of ignorance and 
superstition; truth will triumph over error, 
and joy and peace he ours forevermore! 

ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

In every age, since the gates of Eden were 
closed upon man. there h:ivc been a few no- 
ble minded persona, who. standing aloof 
from the wild storms of pulsion, that have 
continually swelled the waves of life, have 
vainly endeavored to stay their fury. These 
figures that stand forth ao brightly from the 
dim mists of the past, we hail as the breth- 
ren of our Order, the Odd Fellows of anti- 
quity Unlike them, thanks to the intelli- 
gence of the few who first handed together 
in the glorious cause, the Odd Fellow of the 
prevent has not to combat singly and unaid- 
ed the ignorance and prejudice of the world, 
fur be has learned that what a single arm 
may fall to accomplish, becomes easy to the 
many. This, then, is the cause of the exis- 
tence of Odd Fellowship as a society. It is 
no ephemeral thing, for founded upon the 
firm basis or honor, embracing in its code, 
all of the nobler sentiments of man, and its 
only aim, the w elfare and happiness of man- 
kind, its course must be, as it has been, pro- 
gressive, until the links of friendship are 
thrown around the whole earth. So admira- 
bly is it arranged that however far it is ex- 
tended, it piay not fail in the minutest point 
The more vast the scene of action, the more 
efficient its operation. With Odd Fellow- 
ship, charity may never become a mere cant 
word, for when that its vital principle be- 
comes extinct, the Order must of necessity, 
cease to exist. 

The ancient sage and the modern socialist, 
having alike failed to remedy the evils of the 
social system, it remains for our Order to 
prove, that there is that upon earth, which 
may yet soften the bitterness of the curse 
entailed upon the race or Adam. Although 
as a society yet in its infancy, there is scarce- 
ly a village through our broad laud, where 
ita banner has not been unfurled and its 
blessing* dispensed. Its motto of Friend- 
ship Lavs, and Truth, is echoed from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the forests and prai- 
ries of the far west, and with the sound of 
that watchword, the sober dweller of the 
north, and the impetuous southron, however 
discordant in temper, become harmonized 
and animated with a kindred spirit. The 
Order has no secrets that may not be made 
known to the world, should it embrace, and 
act in accordance with Its principles. 

Among the brambles and thorns which the 
mSfenar selfishness of man has caused to 
upon his pathway through life, there 


yet remain flowers of Benevolence and Love* 
and though their beauty be now paled by the 
shadows of the rank growth around, yet they 
only need the assistance of some kind hand 
recover the bright hues with which they were 
painted by the Creator. These, it is the pe- 
culiar duty of Odd Fellowship to cultivate. 
Already the faithful gardener has removed 
many of the obstructions that retarded their 
growth, and should he continue his work 
with the spirit in which it was begun, we 
may hope to see these rough wilds of earth 
again bloom, if not with the freshness of 
Eden, yet as near it, as the curse which rests 
upon them will permit. 

WASHINGTON’S BOYHOOD. 

He was born with a physical constitution 
and conformation of the noblest kind ; his 
stature was of the loftiest and grandest di- 
mensions ; his mental and moral faculties, 
his sensibilities and passions were also adap- 
ted, in their strength and vivacity, to the 
large scale of his superior nature. In com- 
bination with these attributes, there were 
traits and habits which could have been the 
product of no other power than that of a 
most careful education and culture. From 
early youth he was distinguished for a degree 
of method, neatness, caution, and self-con- 
trol, such as his natural formation and con- 
stitutional organization can hardly account 
for. Nature gave him certain striking and 
remarkable powers and characteristics ; pa- 
rental vigilance and assiduity superinduced 
other attributes, which would not have been 
likely to spring spontaneously from his orig- 
inal constitution ; and the admirable combi- 
nation which his character presented of ex- 
cellences seldom found united in one person, 
was the result. His childhood and youth, 
spent on the banks of the Rappahannock, 
under the vigilant inspection of intelligent 
and virtuous parents, naturally led to the 
formation and establishment of those princi- 
ples of integrity and uprightness which 
marked his whole life. In rural retirement, 
the temptations and enfeebling operation of 
worldly vice did not reach him. The sim- 
plicity and purity of his tastes and habits 
became fixed. The invigorating exercises 
and sports of the field and forest gave to his 
character and his person a manly energy and 
hardy strength. While the circumstances 
and connections of his family brought his 
mind and manners into contact with the 
best forms of the civilization and refinement 
of the period, at the same time the incidents 
and advantages belonging to a frontier mode 
of life tended to impart an athletic power of 
endurance and & familiarity with danger and 
exposure which could not have been else- 
where acquired.- Upham's Life of Washington, 
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EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, AND BE- 
NEVOLENCE. 

Extracts from nti Address delivered by Rev. W 

CARkY Crank. P. O. and P. C. P.. before Chiek- 

U8uw Lodge, No. 24, 1. 0. O. F., Mississippi. 

“ The charter of American Independence 
affirms the great fundamental principle, that 
* all men are born free and equal. ’ As an 
abstract proposition, no democrat no repub- 
lican will deny this affirmation. There are, 
however, grades of freedom and equality. 
In the purest democracy, where there is not 
a slave, a noble, a lord or a prince, still there 
are some more free then others; birth, in- 
heritance, and relationship may all contribute 
to the differences. All, all are free moral 
agents, and all are responsible to two great 
tribunals of ultimate appeal — the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, and the bar ol God. And all are 
equal in title and cla'm to the rights and en- 
joyments of social order, go -eminent, and 
intellectual advancement. In the claim to 
the protection of society, no one man has 
the right to appropriate more to himself than 
another man. In presenting a view of hu- 
man equal ty, I shall not argue the absolute 
and unconditional equality of the race, but 
will merely suggest the grounds of a univer- 
sal equality. It is not necessary to happi- 
ness that all men should have an equal 
amount of money, acres of land, and of 
friends; nor is it requisite that the powers of 
mind should all be equal, and equally culti- 
vated. But there is the most pressing neces- 
sity that all men should be equally entitled 
to the Jove, the benevolence, the charity, and 
the protection of their fellow-men. It is 
the design of the Christian economy to ef- 
fect such a revolution of morals, manners, 
feelings and principles in this world, as will 
secure such an equality ; and the day will 
come when this consummation will undoubt- 
edly be fulfilled in the dawn of millenial 
peace and joy throughout the earth. Until 
that day, there will be other and subordinate 
agencies, all co-operating and laboring in 
the same field. Not among the least of 
these do we number our own combination. 
With us there are no grades, except such as 
merit and labor are entitled to receive as the 
rewards of faithfulness. In religion, we are 
equals; Romanist and Protestant, Jew and 
Christian* Calvinist and Wesleyan, Baptist 
ftnd Paedobaptist. Prelatist and Presbyterian, 
all meet upon a common platform, and ac- 
knowledge responsibility to the same God 
and Father of all. In politics we are equal; 
the Centralist and the Stuterights man, the 
monarchist and the republican may all gath- 
er Around the same altar fires and cherish 
the same time-honored truths. We have no 
Procustean bed for rigid conscience — no 
Promethean fire for blasphemous worship- 


pers — no Circean cup for seducing spirits, 
and no Bacchanalian orgies for midnight 
revellers. We spread a simple banquet in 
our simple halls, and we invite all who “ be- 
lieve in one God, the Supreme Ruler and 
Governor of the Universe, an intelligent 
creator of all things,’ 1 and maintain a good 
moral character, to aid us in visiting the 
sick, protecting the orphan, relieving the 
distressed, and burying the dead. 

“Every man is brother to his fellow man. 
Let this become the prevalent sentiment, the 
true feeling of our race, and all the sounds 
of ancient discord will disappear; the boun- 
daries of States will not be needed; standing 
armies of serried hosts in martial array, the 
sword and the rifle, the stilletto and the Panc- 
han gun, the proud naval frigate and the 
defying fortress, sheriffs and jails, judges 
and juries, will all be numbered among the 
dim legions of traditionary ages. How sail 
to think that such is not the case, that the 
world is filled with confounding sounds, with 
rivalries, partisanships, and selfishness! — 
That, ‘ in the present depraved and vitiated 
state of society, we should attempt to cause 
all men to dwell in harmony and peace, not 
to speak of fraternity, would be as mere an 
Utopian scheme, and as wild and impossible, 
as the most extravagant vagary oriental im- 
agination has ever conceived . 1 * These are 
prejudices which are born within us, strength- 
en with our age, aud leave us only at the 
grave; and which, by their omnipotent 
magic, would render all such fanciful fabrics, 
real towers of Babel. 1 But, while obstacles 
to universal fraternity seem to be thus defi- 
ant and insurmountable, we may che/ish a 
hope that human society may yet devel- 
ope an universal brotherhood. Fraternity 
strengthens every individual man. What is 
its value may be Badly learned by contem- 
plating the separation of brothers, or the 
rupture of friendship. There is no sorrow 
which wrings the heart so deep and intense, 
as that which fills the bosom of the man, 
whose fond parents have descended to the 
tomb— when the chosen brother of his 
heart, or his early friend leave him, perhaps 
forever. How nobly disinterested was Jona- 
than’s self-sacrificing devotion to David — 
how deep his anguish when forced to sepa- 
rate from him. How firm was the constant 
friendship of David for Jonathan, as evinced 
in his care for the maimed son'of his earliest 
and truest friend. Fraternity, which has 
principle for its ties to bind man to man, will 
outlive the pyramids in memory. But there 
is a resource to the true hearted man, for 
‘ If the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 
With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 
8honld betray thee! when Borrows like clonds are 
arrayed, 
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Look aloft to that friendship which never shall 
fade. 

4 Should they who are dearest — the son of thy 
heart — 

The wife of thy bosom — in sorrow depart, 

\j K>k aloft from the darkness and dust of the tomb. 
To the soil where affection is ever in bloom. 

4 And O ! when death comes in terrors, to cast 
His fears o’er the fhture, his pall o'er the past. 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy 
heart. 

And a smile in thine eye, look aloft and depart. ’ 

44 Let us glance at the multitude of men 
who are playing their parts upon the stage of 
life. View that restless man whose mercu- 
rial spirit, flashing from his eye, betokens his 
ambitious nature and his seliish purpose, and 
tell me, is he benevolent! Look upon that 
lonely woman who is threading the narrow 
lanes of a crowded city, see her as she passes 
from one miserable hovel of poverty to 
another, gladdening the hearts of desolate 
widows and orphan children, and tell me if 
ahe does not enjoy a luxury, with which all 
the costliest viands of the epicure’s table are 
poor and mean iu the comparison. Indeed, 
there is wealth in the benevolent heart, 
which the carking, selfish, and sordid philo- 
sophic worldling has never placed upon his 
doctrinal creed. The earth has been flooded 
with the purple streams of life — all for 
glory. The earthquake shock of political 
revolution has convulsed human govern- 
ments, and triumphal crowns have bedecked 
the brows of kingly minds, but the high 
places of history have yet to yield to other 
triumphs, other psans of victory, other rules i 
of warfare upch opposing parties in the 
tributes universally assigned to the philan- 
thropist and the patriot. The time draws 
on, when the poor man stripped of his rags, 
and the rich man divested of his splendor, 
when the king upon his throne and the men- 
dicant on the highway, shall all staud upon 
a common level, when all the differences of 
parties, denominations and doctrines shall 
vanish away, and then the good deeds which 
men have done will shine as the ornaments 
of a purified humility. The virtues and good 
works of ancient worthies are engraved upon 
the tablets of history. There the benevo- 
lent Eastern prince, who clothed the naked 
4 from the fleece of his flocks, * and the 
widow of Zarepta, 4 who, while surrounded 
by famine, with but a handful of meal in a 
barrel, and but little oil in her cruise for her- 
self and son, reached out her hand of chari- 
ty and gave, nobly gave a part of her little 
all to the famished prophet; ’ the poor widow 
who cast her mite, her entire treasure, into 
the treasury of the Lord ; the devoted wo- 


man who, at great cost, procured her box of 
ointment and poured its precious contents 
upon her Master’s feet, will all be fixed in 
records of indelible characters. There upon 
a loftier page than the great names of Marl- 
bro’ and Wellington, Napoleon and Jack- 
son, will be emblazoned the imperishable 
name of John Howard, the philanthropist. 
Other generals may arise, other battles be 
fought, other pyramids be erected, other dis- 
coveries astound the world, but above and 
beyond them all, will the triumphs of benev- 
olence, .n the person of Howard, stand to 
everlasting ages ; 

‘ One of thj few immortal names 
That were not born to die.’ ” 


A PATCH ON BOTH KNEES AND 
GLOVES ON. 

The following from the Boston Courier, is 
one of the cleverest essays we have met 
with for many a day. Similar in style, if it is 
not in point to Franklin’s best: 

* When I was a boy, it was my fortune to 
breathe, for a long time, what some writers 
term the bracing air of poverty. My moth- 
er— light lie the turf upon the form which 
once enclosed her gentle spirit — was what 
is commonly called an ambitious woman; for 
that quality which commonly overturns 
thrones and supplants dynasties, finds a legi- 
timate sphere in the humblest abode that the 
shadow of puverty ever darkened. The strug- 
i gles between the wish to keep up appear- 
ances and the pinching gripe of necessity, 
produce endless shifts and contrivances, at 
which we are told, some would smile, and 
some, to whom they would teach their own 
experience, would sigh. But let me not dis- 
turb the veil of oblivion, which shrouds from 
profane eyes the hallowed mysteries of pov- 
erty. 

4 On one occasion, it was necessary to send 
me on an errand to a neighbor in better cir- 
cumstances than ourselves; and therefore it 
was necessary that I should be presented in 
the best possible aspect. Great pains were 
accordingly taken to give a smart appearance 
to my patched and dilapitited wardrobe, and 
to conceal the rents and chasms which the 
envious tooth of time bad made in them; and 
by way of throwing over my equipment a 
a certain savor and sprinkling of gentility, 
my red and toil hardened hands were enclos- 
ed in the unfamiliar casting of a pair of gloves 
which hod belonged to my mother in days 
when her years were fewer and her heart 
lighter. 

4 1 sallied forth on my errand, and on my 
way encountered a much older and bigger 
boy, who evidently belonged to a family which 
had all our own dragging poverty, and none 
of our up-rising spirit of wealth. His rags 
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fairly fluttered in the breeze; hie hat was con- 
structed on the most approved principle of 
ventillation, and his shoes, from their vener- 
able antiquity, might have been deemed a 
pair of fossil shoes, — the very ones which 
Shem shuffled into the ark. He was an im- 
udent varlet. with a dare devil swagger in 
is gait, of 1 I*m as good as you * leer in his 
eye — the very whelp to throw a stone at a 
well-dressed horseman, because he .was well 
dressed, to tear a boy’s ruffles because he 
was clean. As soon as he saw me, his eye 
detected the practical inconsistencies which 
characterized my costume, and taking me by 
the shoulders, turning me around with no 
gentle hand, and surveying me from head to 
foot exclaimed, with a scornful laugh of de- 
rision, * A patch on both knees and gloves on! * 

‘ I still recall the sting of wounded feel- 
ing which shot through me at these words. 
To parody a celebrated line of the immortal 
Tuscan — 

4 That day I wore my gloves no more,’ 

But the lesson thus rudely enforced, sank 
deep into my mind; and in after life, I have 
had frequently occasion to make a practical 
application of the words of mv ragged friend, 
when I have observed the practical inconsis-! 
tencies which so often mark the conduct of 
mankind. 

‘ When, for instance, I see parents care- 
fully providing for the ornamental education 
of their children, furnishing them with teach- 
ers in music, dancing and drawing, but give 
no thought to the moral and religious train- 
ing from which the true dignity and perma- 
nent happiness of life alone can come, never 
teaching them habits of self-sacrifice, and 
self-discipline and control, but rather by ex- 
ample, instructing them in evil speaking, in 
uncharitableness, and in envy and in false- 
hood, I think, with a sigh, of the patch on both 
knees and gloves on. 

4 When I see a family in a cold selfish so- ! 
licitude, not habitually warming their houses 
with a glow of happy faces, but lavishing that 
which cou'd furnish the hospitality for a whole 
year, upon the profusion of a single night, I 
think of the patch upon both knees with gloves on. 

• When I see a house profusely furnished 
with 8umptous furniture, rich curtains, and 
luxurious carpets, but with no books, or none 
but a few tawdry annuals, I am reminded of 
the patch on both knees and gloves on. \ 

4 When I see the public men cultivating 
exclusively those qualities which win a way 
to office, and neglecting those which will 
qualify them to fill honorably the posts to 
which they aspire, I recall the patch on both 
knees and gloves on. 

1 When I see men sacrificing peace of 
mind and health of body to the insane pur- 
suits of wealth', Hving in ignorance of the 


children who are growing up around them, 
cutting them off from the highest and purest 
pleasures of their natures, and so perverting 
their humanity, that, which was sought as a 
means insensibly to be followed as an end, I 
say to myself, 4 A patch upon both knees and 
gloves on. * 

4 When I see thousands squandered for 
selfishness and ostentation, and nothing be- 
stowed for charity: when I see fine ladies be- 
satined and be-jewelled, cheapening the 
toils of dress-makers, and with harsh words 
embittering the bitter bread of dependence; 
when I see the poor turned away from proud 
houses, where the crumbs of tables would be 
to them a feast, I think of the patch on both 
knees and gloves on. ’ 

[From the Banner of the Union.] 

PRACTICAL ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Many who are initiated into our Order, and 
assume the solemn obligations of the Fra- 
ternity. have but a faint conception of the 
duties incumbent upon them as members of 
the Institution. Too many suppose that, if 
they punctually pay their dues and comply 
with the letter of the law, they are exem- 
plary members and entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities arising from their affili- 
ation, although they neglect o perform any 
acts of kinduess towards their brethren or 
their families. Those who have imbibed 
such impressions, should be at once and for- 
ever undeceived. A greater fall: cy never 
entered the mind of man. It is true, that 
the law specifies certain duties which all are 
bound to perform, or forfeit their right to any 
of the benefits arising from a connection 
with the Order. And it is equally true, that 
there are other duties which 1 are infinitely of 
greater importance and calculated to exert a 
more benign influence, for which there are 
no statute provisions. 

We have a poor opinion of those who 
make written laws an infallible rule in the 
government of their conduct towards their 
fellows. There is often as much sin in lim- 
iting our actions to preserved bounds, as 
there would be in wilful infractions of those 
laws which are acknowledged by all as right 
and just. Do not misunderstand us. We 
are not advocating anarchy, the legitimate 
fruits of reckless violations of those rules 
which society has laid down for the govern- 
ment of all. But we contend that men may 
perform all those duties for whieh there are 
legislative enactments, and yet be bad citi- 
zens, undesirable neighbors, and most un- 
worthy members of any benevolent institu- 
tion. 

L To become and continue a member of our 

: Order, the candidate must pay certain sums 
into the treasury aud live a moral life. By 
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doing which he is entitled to certain benefits 
and privileges; i . e., he may enter the Lodge 
and, in case of sickness, can draw specified 
sums from the treasury, or, in other words, 
he insures trs health. If that was ail that 
was to be gained by a connect on with the j 
Order, it wpuld sink beneath the notice of 
benevolent, high-minded men. It would 
provide for the body, which in the course of 
events must decay, and neglect the immer- 
tjl soul that will live until time shall be no 
more. 

If we understand the practical utility oT 
Odd Fellowship, it is to improve the condi- 
tion of our race, and especially to fuster 
those God-like sentiments that encourage, 
and build up within us, fraternal feeling of 
love Jind good will for all mankind. To al- 
lay unworthy ambition, soften the asperities 
of our natures, elevate the mind, and create 
a mutual sympathy for each other, that will 
make us a unity in every good work. Such 
ends can never be attained by cold, merce- 
nary calculations; and those who have uni- 
ted with the institution for no other purpose 
than to learn the mysteries of the Order and 
avail themselves of the pecuniary advan- 
tages which it offers, should leave it at once 
and invest their funds in an institution bet- 
ter adapted to the object of their desires. 

An Odd Fellow, who would sec the Insti- 
tution prosper and accomplish thosp objects 
for which it 3a so well calculated, thinks not 
of the usury he may obtain for his invest- 
ment. He is punctual at the Lodge meet- 
ings— tiiougbtfuf about the welfare of the 
whole Order— ready to help, aid, and assist 
all those in need — often at the bed-side of 
the sick, to comfo t the distressed — visits 
the widow and the father! ss, and encour- 
ages, by precept and example, those who 
need the influence of his life to keep them in 
the paths of rectitude and virtue. 

The practical results of Odd Fellowship, 
rightly understood, are calcuhted to fraier- 
niie the world, and heal all discords and 
divisions; y t, with these pure principles en- 
graven on our escutcheon, there are within 
our camp enemies to our cause. Those who 
have stamped upon their brows. Friendship, 
Zone, and Truth, foster in their hearts every 
ha red and falsehood. 

If Brethren, such things ought not to he? 11 
0 d Fellowship teaches us that, in every 
Iransaction of life, 11 we should do as we 
would be done by ; ’* that we should not see 
the poor and needy call in vain for aid, or 
the famishing silently perish. To be a prac- 
tical Odd Fellow, the low and grovelling 
passions of humanity must be discarded, and 
the high and holy principles of Christian 
meekness inculcated. The careless and in- 
different are little better than those who 


wilfully err. We cannot acquit those or sin 
who can, of a truth, say they do no wrong. 
We may n t rob our neighbor of hi* wealth, 
and bring l*is family to destitution and w ant, 
and thereby be amen ei hie to t e law's of the 
land, ojid subject to the censures of society. 
Bid we can see greater misery endured by 
those whom the busy band of misfortune is 
pressing down to the earth, and while we 
have a ft, abundance to spare, squalid misery 
may cry in vain for reliof; the hoary headed 
veteran may perish of starvation — untutored 
chvhfren grow’ up in ign ranee and crime — 
the unprotected daughters of our brethren be 
ensnared by the seducer’s wiles — and no 
gloomy prison opens its doors to receive us 
i lor our criminal neglect— r no indignant 
i frowns meet us on account of our cold- 
hearted indifference — we have obeyed the 
| law, and, therefore, are not guilty. Such 
! sentiments are the effects of human reuoo- 
, ing, or lack of reason. 

To counteract such false theories, is the 
1 chief object of Odd Fellowship. The prac- 
tical Odd Fellow co aiders it as much a duty 
to relieve distress and prevent crime, as it is 
to refrain Troni committing the most h unions 
'offense against the laws of God nd man. 

Would to Heaven we could bring these 
solemn truths home to every brother — reach 
their consciences, and touch their hearts. 
Then, Odd Fellow-ship would stand out, 
■'the bright, particular star, 11 lighting up the 
paths of the benighted and weary, and point- 
ing out the haven of felicity. 

THE LANDSMAN AND THE SEAM 'N, 
Man scarcely affords a wider range for 
development in his intellectual than in hia 
physical n iture. There is hardly a wider 
mural difference between the mature philos- 
opher and the schoolboy than exists physi- 
cally between the town-bred, lounging dan~ 
dy and the seaman inured to effort, hardship 
and danger from his childhood. The former 
suffers acutely from a scratch or bruise, the 
latter seems almost insensible to any exter- 
nal injury short of that which mrims him ; 
he has become, as it were, annealed in the 
fire of adversity, and is indifferent to suffer- 
ings that would be agonising to ^untried 
n e t ves . — Da rien . 


The greatest hospitality is generally to bo 
found among some persons of small incomes, 
who are content to live according to their 
means, and never give any great dinners — 
fur nothing can he further from true hospi- 
tality than the spirit in which entertainments 
are generally given. 

The golden age never waa the present 
| age. 
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[Written for the Western Old Fellows’ Magazine.] 
THE STOLEN KISS; OR, LOVE’S REVERIE. 

BY A. IT. 0. 

Oh, woman’s love I how strong the cnrrent flows; 

Time cannot chock its course or turn a wave 
From its deep channel; the warm heart pours 
Its gushing tide of hopes, and nothing, save 
Obnoxious scorn, or the dark, quiet grave, 

The clear, pure fountain of her love can drain. 

Yet woman’s love is oftimes like a stream 
Whose mirror waters, lights and shadows seem. 

Young Celestine had sought the “ trysting plaoe,” 
The vine-clad bower, near her father’s cot ; 

The evening air breathed o’er her earnest face, 
Rich with the perfume of that rural spot, 

The home of love, fresh, youthful love, where not 
A doubt, or cloud of retrospection hung, 

But like a summer’s mom, with spotless sky, 
Where all is peace and sweet serenity. 

Long had she watched; a foot-step light is nigh — 
He comes at last, and every fear is gone, 

Her throbbing heart beats wild with ecstacy : 

Sad disappointment! it is a graceful fawn 
That throws its shadow o’er the moon- lit lawn, 
Unconscious of results or love’s designs; 

With stealthy step it barely seeks to crop 
The wreaths that festoon from the cottage tup. 

Her lover comes not, yet she lingers there 
Alone, to muse in new awakened thought, 

With cheek reclined, while her soft raven hair, 
And her smooth, pensive brow, fresh luster 
caught 

From the mood’s ray, as there her dark eye 
sought 

Belief from her wild reverie of lovo, 

Until the moon and the bright star beams play'd 
In silent splendor, on the dreaming maid. 

Her mind, now free from reason’s tutored sway, 

In fancied misery to a strange thought toms ; 
He loves another ! hope’s fallacious ray 
Has faded quite, and now her young heart learns 
Its first sad lesson, and her fond soul spurns 
The long loved image sheltered in its core ; 

And she lives on to feel, with barbed scorn, 

A withering heart — forsaken and alone ? 

And he must wed another — he to whom 
The treasure of her hopes had all been given, 
The spring of life, its beauty, and its bloom ; 

Like mountain flowerets, when tempest riven, 

In all their freshness by the storm- winds driven, 
To perish far, unheeded and alone ! 

Oh, what a cup of bitterness below 

Is mix’d with tears that for the faithless flow ! 

Borne on, alas! by some resistless spell, 

She sees her lover at the altar stand 
With a fair girl, on whom his dove-eye fell 
In soft repose, and clasping her white hand ; 


They pledged eternal faith, in aoeents bland 
Breathing the holy promises of love ; 

He called bar his — his happiness, his pride, 

HU own loved one, his beautiful, his a bide. 

She now recalls the bright propitious hour, 

(Love's historied page has always spots of gold) 
’Twas summer’s eve, in sweet sequestered bower; 
Ho looked the same as then — his deep eye told 
The secret of his flame, for words could not un- 
fold 

To her pure heart the mystery of love; 

It was thus he leaned to impress upon her brow 
The first warm kiss in token of his vow. 

She starts — for something touched her check, 

And broke the chain of her wild reverie ; 

It was her lover true, who comes to seek 
The light of her dark eyes, with bosom free 
From thoughts of change — and Horace could 
not see 

The chiseled beauty of that dreaming maid, 

In visionary shadows lost to love and bliss, 

And not redeem her with a stolen kiss. 

New Albany, August, 1852. 


How difficult to be of a meek and forgiv- 
ing spirit when despitefully used. To love 
an enemy and forgive an evil speaker is a 
higher attainment than is commonly believ- 
ed. It is easy to talk of Christian forbear- 
ance among neighbors, but to practice it our- 
selves proves us to be Christians indeed. 


If the spring put forth no blossoms, in 
summer there will be no beauty, and in au- 
tumn no fruit So, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, riper years will be 
contemptible and old age miserable. 


People seek for what they call wit, on all 
subjects and in all places; not considering 
that nature loves truth so well, that it hardly 
admits of flourishing. Conceit is to nature 
what paint is to beauty; it is not only need- 
less, but it impairs what it would improve. 


Lying, says the Boston Post, is an exceed- 
ingly vulgar vice — yet often practised by 
genteel people. Lawyers lie professionally; 
doctors lie occasionally; editors lie uninten- 
tionally; divines lie accidentally; merchants 
lie habitually, and the telegraph lies perpet- 
ually — but then it don’t know any better, 
which can hardly be said of mendacious 
characters in general. As Falstaff says, 
“Lord, how this world is given to lying.” 

Logic. — Time is money, consequently time 
wasted is money lost. 
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THE TOO MUCH AND THE TOO 
LITTLE. 

BY HOT*. ROBERT DALE OWE*. 

Though it be a disputed point whether 
Homer and Virgil, in their personification of 
ScyJla, with her howling- dogs, did not add 
great exaggeration to poetic license, or 
whether the strait* of Messina, really are 
wider and far less dangerous to the naviga- 
tor to-day, than they were in the days of 
Ulysses; yet the proverb derived from the 
fable is as applicable now to the doing* arid 
opinions of mankind, as It was three thou- 
sand years ago. In these qs in olden times, 
we run, now into one extreme, now into the 
ether. It is among us, as it was said to be 
among ancient mariners; 
lurid U in ScyUam, qui vuU v&tre Chnrytidim. 

The Italian rocks, the Sicilian whirlpool, 
are still faithful types of the danger* into 
which we are betrayed by the tendency of our 
nature to mistake the reverse of wrong for 
right; and, by way of correcting one error, 
to rush into its opposite. 

Modern travelers toll us, that, on the 
Sicilia rt shore, near the Charybdis, there 
now stands a light- house, erected for the 
guidance of vessels benighted in the straits, 1 
and which has given to the faithless gulf its ! 
modern name of Cahfaroj (beautiful tower.) 
Some such w arning beacon we often need, 
in direct us in the golden mean between the \ 
Too much and too little. If the few thoughts 
I miw propose to submit to my brethren oT 
the Order should, in any degree, serve such 
a purpose, I shall rejoice to have offered 
them. 

In the conduct of subordinate Lodges, we 
ire apt, I think, to run into one of two ex- 
tremes. Either we don't place that standard 
of right towards which we strive, sufficiently 
high; or, if we do, we are as the Pharisee, 
standing up complacently in the temple, and 
thanking God that he is not as other men. I 
Let us see to it, that, in steering from the \ 
Chary bdis of vice, we do not make shipwreck 
on the Soy 11a of self-righteousness. 

Our standard of right, within the Lodge, 
ought to be high. We ought to require of 
brothers a tone of morality which the law 
and the world do not usually demand. The 
honesty of an Odd Fellow (for example) 
should not be measured by legal rule. Courts 
of justice may not take cognizance of his 
violated word; but the Lodge ought to regard 
it, as strictly as if it were a written contract 
broken. There were a thousand romantic 
follies that marked the olden days of Chival- 
ry; bat there was one redeeming trait amid 
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them all. The simple word of the knight, 
once plighted, was inviolate. He who broke 
iroth, lost caste; was disgraced for ever in 
the eyes of his’ Order. The principle lin- 
gers yet, an atoning virtue, among the 
haughty aristocracy of Europe. It was salt! 
of an English noble, that if ht> had promised 
you an acorn and the crop had failed in 
Great Britain, be would have sent to Nor- 
way, to make good his word. Odd Fellow- 
ship has recognized, and properly recognized, 
tins principle as pre-eminent in her code of 
morality. In her motto (wisely chosen!) the 
last, the crowning virtue is — 'T ruth. 

I know that, in the Lodge to which I be- 
long, any departure from fair und honorable 
dealing between man and man, no matter 
how clear the offender may have steered of 
the law's judication, would be strictly dealt 
with. There is no punishment, by law, for 
the insolvent debtor; neither should there 
be; for such a law would confound misfor- 
tune and crime. A debtor may be involved 
and unable to pay, through no fault of his. 
But if u man recklessly incur liabilities with- 
out prospect of discharging them, and then 
evince no anxiety — full to make reasonable 
exertions — to free himself from debt; in 
such a case, he is not void of offense. His 
conduct is not morally honest. The law, 
indeed, may not reach him ; the censure of 
the Ixxlge may, and should. 

So (Eo select another example) in regard 
to an abuse, to which we of this Western 
country, outride of the Order, are greatly ad- 
dicted; 1 mean what is commonly termed, 
electioneering for office. Hy our laws a 
brother is forbidden to electioneer, in any 
way, where he is himself a candidate. But 
this is not enough. If we intend to pre- 
serve, within our Lodges, purity of election 
and harmony of feeling, we must altogether 
refrain from w hat, in its common, worldly 
sense, is called, electioneering. To elec- 
tioneer, Webster defines to be “to use art# 
for securing the election of a candidate. " 
Such arts are employed in almost every po- 
litical election, very much to the injury of 
public morals. They ought to be wholly ex- 
cluded from the quiet retreats of Odd Fel- 
lowship. I do not say , that brothers should 
not converse, among themselves, of the re- 
spective qualifications of candidates. It is 
proper and useful that they should. But the 
discussion should be rigidly restricted to the 
questions of probity and qualification. All 
else “ cometh of evil. ” Let the corrupt 
bargaining which disgraces our election pre- 
cincts creep into our Lodges, whether Sub- 
ordinate or Grand; it will be the serpent in 
our Eden ; peace, love, truth will become 
empty sounds; disorder, jealousies, falsehood 
will usurp their place. 
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Let it not be said, that this is pitching too 
high our standard of action, hid not Pede- 
ratus , when he lost his election as one of the 
Three Hundred, depart rejoicing that there 
were found in Sparta three hundred better 
men tjian he 1 I was myself educated in a 
Swiss college (that of Ifofwyl, near Berne,) 
containing about a hundred students, young 
men from fifteen to twenty-three or four 
years of age, in which a mimic political or- 
ganization prevailed. We had our officers, 
civil and military, our annuil elections, and 
universal suffrage. During the three years 
I remained in that institution, (at first simp* 
ly as a voter, afterwards holding one of the 
principal offices,) I can aver, with the strict- 
est truth, I never saw, or heard of, one act — 
a single expression — that could be constru- 
ed into electioneering. No one ever pressed 
his claim. There could hardly be said to be 
candidates. There was occasional, quiet, 
dispassionate discussion of the capacity of 
this or that student, for such an office : and 
that was all. 

Let me not be told, that a purity of elec- 
tion which prevailed among the Spartans, 
with their crude ideas of morality and civili- 
zation— which was maintained, without ef- 
fort, in a college of German students — is 
impossible, in Democratic America, within 
the pale of an Order, with professions sc 
high, with aspirations so lofty, as ours. Let 
us not so libel ourselves and our natures as 
to assert, that this is a virtue beyond our 
reach. We are capable of a thousand gen- 
erous efforts, if we will but believe in our 
own power. If there be much latent evil, 
there js much also of slumbering good, with- 
in us; capabilities of improvement that have 
rarely been cultivated ; generous aspirings 
that have hardly been called into action. — 
Until we are tried, we “ know uot what man- 
ner of spirit we are of.” We lack faith in 
the Good and the Beautiful; that faith which 
can remove mountains of evil. Let us fix 
our eye on the distant summit and breast the 
ascent boldly. We shall gain strength and 
spirit, even as we ascend. 

But here, let us beware of extremes. Let 
not confidence in ourselves degenerate into 
contempt of others. Let us pause, as we as- 
cend, to cast back an encouraging word, to 
lend a helping hand, to those who are strug- 
gling behind and beneath us. 

Our standard of right cannot be too high, 
so there be nothing of presumption and ex- 
clusiveness about it. 

But of this more in a future number. 

New Harmony, Ind., August 3, 185*2. 


They who deny a God, either in theory or 
practice, destroy man’s nobility. 


[Written for the W<*«t*ro Odd Fellow*’ Magazine J 

FRIENDSHIP. 

BT E ARNE BTIXE . 

’Tis a silken cord, and the strands are wove, 

By the angclt* fingers in dimes above; 

’Tis a golden chain whose links so bright, 

Together all kindred spirits unite. 

It fudes not with earth— it dies not in heaven^ 
’Tis a oem the angels to roan have given, 

It lives thro’ long ages as pure, as bright, 

As the stars in the diadem of night. 

’Tis one of thbee links in a golden chain, 

Whose magical power will soften pain,— 

Bring ease to the spirit oppressed with care, — 

And muke life's dark pathway seem bright and fair. 
’Tis a flower whose fragrance never dies; 

, It blooms in the gardens beyond the skies, 

1 And strains of melody wake at that word, 

| In hearts whose music has never been heard. 

; Would you win the blest angels to dwell by your 
| side? 

j Take Love for your watchword— and Truth for 
! your guide, 

And with Friendship beside yon— you’ve nothing 
j to fear 

! Where you find these— be sure the angels are near, 
j A charm lingers near them, Death cannot dispol — 
And the blessing they bring us no mortal can tell! 
I Then look up, and thank God, such blessings were 
| given, 

To win us from earth, and to guide us to Heaven, 
j Indian a POLI8, August, 1852. 


i Professor Fairchild, of Oberlin, read a pa- 
per before the Teachers’ Convention, on the 
education of boys and girls in the same 
schools. He contended that they should 
not be divorced while obtaining an education. 
They were bred together in the family — na- 
ture has never separated them — and the es- 
tnblishmert of separate schools for the sexes 
is productive of great evils. The family is 
the first form of society, and all other forms 
are perfect in proportion as they conform to 
the order of the family. The union of the 
sexes would promote order in the school, and 
stimulate exertion, for the respect of the 
sexes for each other would impose beautiful 
moral restraints and incite to excellence. 
He attributed many of the hasty and unhap- 
py marriages to the divorce of the sexes in 
school; for their union would moderate the 
inconsiderate passion which is often enkin- 
! died by that distance which lends enchant- 
ment. 


He that bears with Christian fortitude the 
buffettings of the world wiU receive his re- 
ward in auejseason. 
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[From ihe finldcn Rule ami Mirror of the Time:!?.] 

THE GOLDEN RULE. 

“ Do unto others as you would others 
Ghould do unto Vim” ^ia the recognized 
“Golden Rule, ’^whereby mankind is com- 
manded to he governed. The Order has 
adopted this aphorism as its leading princi- 
ple, and Religionists and Moralists profess 
to be influenced by its enactments. But 
bon are its divine injunctions fulfilled ! If 
we take the practical workings society, in- 
dividually, or in the aggregate, as our exatn- 
plars, we are bound to confess, that the in- 
junction becomes n nullify, in the relations 
of man to his fellow man. 

The present organization of society, with 
all its diversified and contending interests, 
its struggles, and its cares, seem to render it 
impracticable for any man, engaged in the 
active duties of life, to curry into practice 
this divine injunction. Where all are striv- 
ing to attain either wealth or distinction ; 
where the race is between the strong anil 
the weak, and all are jostling, hurrying, and 
actually fighting their way to the goal, reck- 
less of the wants, needs, claims or feelings 
of th^ir competitors, there is little hope hat 
an injunction like the “ Golden Rule, 1 * will 
be heeded by the excited masses. And more 
especially 1& this invaluable maxim shorn of 
its power in an age like the present, when 
the world appear* moving with even mag- 
netic speed on the path of Progression — 
Tnc very rapidity of our movement prevents 
any reflection or care fur the concerns of 
others ; society is in a state of fusion, a 
species of mural caldron, bubbling and reek- 
ing with the fumes of its projects and 
schemes, for the advancement of individual 
aggrandizements, or for the attainment of 
mine great general good. Add to this the . 
influence of our growing love of luxury, rc-i 
finements, and the spread of libertinism, and 
we need not he surprised if the Golden Rule 
is daily becoming less and less the govern- 
ing principle of mm 1 * actions. 

And yet there stands the induction, pi an 
and deflate as when first enjoined by its di- 
vine propounder. And there stands the aw- 
ful penalty denounced against those who do 
not obey its requirements; and disregarded 
as it may be, and virtually ignored as it is. 
The law and its penalty stand, beaming in 
letters of fire, a warning and a terror to us 
all. How few pause to reflect on these 
things ! How few realize the full force of 
this great commandment 1 How reckless 
are we of fu tire consequences in our deal* 
ings wiith our fellow' man. Look at the 
thousand trickeries of trade; the monopolies, 
the overreaching* and the juggleries of com- 
merce; the fallacies and the impostures in 
religion; the delusions In politics; the de- 

4 ' 

4 . 


signs of demagogues ; nod the artifice and 
injustice used by the individual man to cheat 
and deceive his follow ; and then say, if the 
“ Golden Rule ” is not treated as a solemn 
mockery by mankind, 

Tu argue, as some do, that it is impossible 
to carry out this command in the practices 
of every day life, would be to impugn the 
attributes of divinity. The Omniscient Ru- 
ler of all things would not exact from his 
creatures impossibi lilies. He has given us 
the will to do T and the power to perform. 
Men have existed, w ho squared their prac- 
tices by this infallible standard. It is only 
by indulging in the intense selfishness whu h 
is the curse of our race, that we have lost 
eight of tills divine rule of conduct. 

The man who starts in life with the avow- 
ed determination to advance himaelf at all 
hazards, regardless of the means by which 
he attains his object, must of necessity lose 
all regard for the interests of his fellow man. 
He becomes an isolated being, cut off from 
sympathy with his race, and is eu shrined in 
adamantine mail, impervious to the wants, or 
woes of bis fellow's. And what is his re- 
ward ! He toils and he labors ; he winds 
the labyrinth of fraud and chicanery ; he 
an atomizes all the secret springs of the hu- 
man heart, to subserve his cj ds, and he may 
realize the goal of his ambition, and then 
the poor easy fool even at the very acme of 
his wishes, the bubble bursts, or death ar- 
rests his career — and the awful penalty at- 
tached to his deeds, awaits him in all its 
dread and mysterious terrors — and he would 
give all the earnings of his ill spent liTe, if 
he could claim from the hands of the expec- 
tant judge a recognition that his life hud 
been squared by the practices enjoined in 
Tub Gulden Rule. 


When adversity assails you, don’t grow 
cross. It prevents not only all sympathy for 
your misfortune, but also all oilers of assis- 
tance* People of benevolent feeling are re- 
pulsed by your snappishness. They arc 
obliged to stand afar off, lest you bite them. 
Take the matter coolly, and like a Christian, 
and then God will help you — and your fel- 
low -men, also. 


A man’s nature runs cither to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let them seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other. 

“I have not the slightest doubt* 1 says Bay- 
ard Taylor, “that if the true tables of the 
Law were in existence and placed where the 
hands of Christian travelers could reach the m, 
the original inscriptions would be obliterated 
in six months. Nothing is too sacred to 
escape the vanity of the name cutters.” 
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THE LOVE OF HOME. 

It ia only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at 
the humble condition of early life affect no- 
body in America but those who are foolish 
enough to indulge in them, and they are gen- 
erally sufficiently punished by the published 
rebuke. A man who is not ashamed of him- 
self need not be ashamed of his early con- 
dition. It did not hapen to me to be born 
in a log cabin, but elder brothers and sisters 
were born in a log cabin, raised among the 
snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so 
early that when the smoke first rose from its 
rude chimney, and curled over the frozen hills, 
there was no similar evidence of a white 
man’s habitation between it and the settle- 
ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains 
still exist; I make it annual visits. I carry 
my children to it, to teach them the hard- 
ships endured by the generations which have 
been before them. 1 love to dwell on the ten- 
der recollections, the kindred ties, the early 
affection, and the narrations and incidents 
which mingle with all I know of this primi- 
tive family abode. I weep to think that none 
of those who inhabited it are now among the 
living; and if ever I fail in affectionate ven- 
eration for him who raided it, and defended 
it against savage violence and destruction, 
cherished all domestic comforts beneath its 
roof, and through the fire and blood of seven 
years* revolutionary war, shrunk from no 
toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, and 
to raise bis children to a condition better 
than his own, may my name, and the name 
of my posterity, be blotted forever from the 
memory of mankind. — D. Webster . 

BORN TO**FORTUN E. 

How many of us grieve that such was not 
our auspicious advent into tl.e world. If I 
had only such a fortune, how much good I 
would have done with it; how I would have 
enjoyed life! Perhaps so: bat none of us 
can be very certain on this point. Riches 
harden and corrupt the heart. Men are too 
good only for their own welfare; and wealth 
would often divest them of their motive for 
a proper course of life. 

We were recently in conversation with an 
elderly gentleman who has lived a good life, 
and is reaping its just reward. A nother who 
looked older than our friend, approached us; 
be was a miserable looking Object, bent down, 
and in rags. He appeared grateful for the 
recognition he received, and we think he re- 
ceived aid from the hand of our friend, who 
remarked, as the poor fellow passed on, lhat 
he had known him long. “When I was a 
boy, ’ said he, “I played truant once, and 


went with other lads to the race course. That 
man was then a youth.' He was richly dress- 
ed, and seated upon a fine and handsomely 
caparisoned horse, while behind him rode his 
servant in liveiw, who, with his hand to his 
hat, endeavored to anticipate every wish of 
his young master and occasionally held his 
horse when the young gentleman entered a 
booth to venture his money upon the games 
of chance that were conducted there. The 
rest of us envied him, thought how happy we 
should be were we only in his position. He 
is now grateful for a sign of recognition from 
me.” 

Does the reader know of no such instance 
as this] Does he not see around him men 
who were once far beneath him in their con- 
dition in life] Has he not looked upon the 
graves of many poor fallen creatures who in 
childhood he envied] And yet how many 
who have it in their power to educate aright, 
intellectually and religiously, the children of 
their love, are neglecting this, and seeking 
only to render them rich enough to excite 
the admiration or envy of their companions 
in the journey of life! 


The Moral Character of Pigs. — Some 
folks accuse pigs of bein^ filthy in their hab- 
its, and negligent in their personal appear- 
ance. But whether food is best eaten off the 
ground, or in a China plate, is, it seems to us, 
merely a matter of taste and convenience, on 
which pigs and men may honestly differ. 
They ought to be judged charitably. At any 
rate pigs are not filthy enough to chew to- 
bacco, nor poison their breath by drinking 
whiskey. As to their personal appearance, 
you don’t catch a pig playing the dandy; nor 
picking his way up the muddy streets in kid 
slippers. Pigs have some excellent traits of 
character. If one chances to wallow a lit- 
tle deeper in some mire holes than his neigh- 
bor, and so carries off and comes in posses- 
sion of more of the earth than his brethren, 
he never assumes an extra importance on 
that account; neither are his brethren stupid 
enough to worship him for it. The only ques- 
tion seems to be, is he still a hog] And 
when, a hog has no merits of his own, he nev- 
er puts on any aristocratic airs, nor claims 
any particular respect on account of his fam- 
ily connections. They understand, full well, 
the common sense maxim, ‘every tub must 
stand upon its own bottom.’ 


Discontent will live and be vigorous on 
such slender diet that it is next to impossible 
to starve it to death when it has once been 
brought into existence. 
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€\ i? Itfratrrn (Dlilt. Gillums’ 3tlagn)ra?. 
BIB." JOCELYN AND MB. iNDEW StS 


AIMS OF ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Since the principles of Odd Fellowship do not 
lie open for the examination of all, many of the 
opinions formed and promulged by the uninitia- 
tid are based on mere conjecture. In all such 
eases, when the human mind is unsupplied with 
known facts on which to base opinions, much ab- j 
surdity necessarily creeps into its conclusions. 

To the uninitiated, Odd Fellowship presents but 
few points by which to judge of its inherent merit 
or demerit. Though in common with other insti- 
tutions, some knowledge of the moral principles 
of the Order is to be gathered from the life and 
conduct of individual members, yet very many of 
Us distinctive characteristics are concealed, and, 
from the peculiar nature of the institution, must 
ever remain concealed, from the world. Wo do 
not feel ourselves at liberty to develop these pecu- 
liar characteristics, and even should we do so, 
mere assertion on our part, unsustained by facte, 
would not produce conviction upon the mind of 
any. Here, however, we should be no more ab- 
surd than are they who, without any knowledge 
upon the subject, boldly pass judgment as to the 
aims of the fraternity. One class of objectors as- 
sert that the sole aim of the Order is the relief of 
its members in the ills and trials incident to hu- 
man life. This is deducting the whole from a 
part, and arguing from the less general to the 
more general, like the logician who argued that 
corn was necessary to the support of human life, 
because food is necessary to life, and corn is food. 
Charity to all the race is a characteristic, and a 
prominent one, of Odd Fellowship. Belief of its 
members may necessarily be included under this 
general character. 

Odd Fellows aim, by visiting the sick and re- 
lieving the distressed, whether in the Order or out 
of it, to approach the ftilfilment of the pure and 
holy teachings of the divine Savior. The bed 
side of sickness and poverty often witnesses those 
peculiar out- workings of Odd Fellowship, to which 
we wish to call the attention of our readers. 
Charity and benevolence belong to the Order in an 
eminent degree; and here, as in all other coses, its 
out- workings are quiet, without vain-glory — 
‘ Charity vaunteth not itself.” As the evening 
dew whose gentle step, unheard, descends upon 
the parched and thirsty earth, giving to all things 
life and freshness ; so do the deeds of the fraterni- 
ty bring life and hope and refreshing influence to 
the souls parched by the scorching blasts of pov- 
erty and neglect and scorn. The teachings of the 
Order require its members to visit the sick, bury 
the dead, and educate the orphan ; and these be- 
hests are frilly carried out by all good Odd Fellows. 


Fraternity in the human family — pure and un- 
mixed with selfish* cravings for personal aggran- 
dizement, undisturbed by party feuds — cannot be 
expected while man remains in a state of moral 
depravity. The insatiable desire for pre-emi- 
nence in the various departments of life, which 
forms the ruling principle in so many minds, re- 
quires the dovotee to disregard the rights and feel- 
ings of his fellow-beings. To such minds, Belf is 
the sole object of care, personal aggrandizement 
the sole aim. Thus absorbed, they lose sight of 
all the claims of society upon their talents, their 
personal efforts, their puree. The mind thus 
bound down to so narrow a track, becomes con- 
tracted, the moral affections blunted, the designs 
misdirected, and the whole being, moral and in- 
telectual, sinks into deep unworthiness. 

To elevate and purify the designs— to direct the 
affections to worthy objects— to control the princi- 
ple of self-love— to aid in spreading into all ranks 
of human society the magnetic influence of bro- 
therly love— to ameliorate the asperities of society 
as it now exists— in a word, to make man more 
nearly resemble the standard so beautifully repre- 
sented and so constantly urged in holy writ, is 
the object of our Order. That this is an aim not 
wholly beyond the reach of human effort, is fully 
evinced, not only by divine teaching, but by the 
fact established by all experience, that the moral 
powers are improvable equally with the intellec- 
tual. 

The beauty of the principle of love is nowhere 
so clearly exhibited os in the family circle, where 
the good of the individual is merged in and sacri- 
ficed to the advantage of the whole. The Inde- 
pendent* Order of Odd Fellows, in their organiza- 
tion, made this one of the chief excellencies of their 
system— fraternity, a universal fraternity, in tha 
family of man. The influence of the duties of 
the Order upon the members may form the sub- 
ject of a future paper. 

ELECTION OF GRAND OFFICERS. 

In late publications of the Order, we have noticed 
a proposed change in the mode of electing the offi- 
cers of the Grand Lodges. The Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania has already adopted the system, 
that of P. G.’s voting in their Lodges for the offi- 
cers of their Grand Lodges ; and Bro. P. G. A. F. 
Glenn, of The Ark, has introduced a resolution in 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio, favoring such a change, 
and we doubt not this plan will soon be adopted 
by all the Grand Lodges of the Union. This plan 
would secure to every member of each Grand 
Lodge the privilege of voting for its officers, a priv- 
ilege heretofore enjoyed only by those who may 
have been in attendance [as Representatives at the 
annual sessions of these bodies. 

Back numbers of the Magazine wHl be supplied 
to all who subscribe, unless otherwise ordered. 
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GENERAL RELIEF COMMITTEE I. 0. 0. F. 
OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Of the existence of the above named committee 
we were ignorant, until a few weeks since, when 
it was made known to us through a member of 
New Albany Lodge, No. 10, who had experienced 
its promptness and efficacy in carrying out the 
sacred principles of our beloved Order. Some ac- 
count of its oiigin, duties and position may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Mugazine. 

Prior to 1846, the duty of administering relief to 
distressed stranger brethren in N. Orleans devolv- 
ed, of course, upon tlio Subordinate Lodges of that 
city; but so numerous were the appeals, that these 
Lodges were compelled, if they attended to them, 
to neglect their own interests, while the larger 
portion of tho expense of such relief was borne by 
those Lodges most accessible. 

“ To remedy the.se evils, and, at the same time, 
to secure a more complete system of relief and at- 
tention to brothers from a distance, the General 
Relief Committee was organized, constituted of 
the Junior Past Grands from all the Lodges in the 
city, with a permanent Treasurer, Secretary, etc.” 

“ Experience has proved the wisdom of this or- 
ganization. The sick have been attended— the 
distressed relieved — the dead buried ; and, for the 
formation of a fund to meet tho current expenses, 
the Lodges of the city have, from time to time, 
been called upon, and generously responded by 
pro rata contributions. In 1S48, the committee 
had under their care, eighty-five stranger brothers 
from the different States of the Union ; and in the 
same year, expended in relief the sum of $2,077, 
while the actual number of contributing members 
in tho city was only eight hundred and' fifty ” — j 
over $2 44 to each member. j 

By this simple though excellent plan of opera- 
tion, are carried out tho commands of Odd Fellow- j 
ship. They have always met the calls made upon 
them ; and the character and locality of their city 
and the nature of their climate, forever preclude | 
the possibility that the demands upon them will 
be lessened. I 

This General Relief Committee not only attends 
to the sick and dying and dead, but also is charg- 
ed with the duty of assisting the well, though un- 
fortunate, Odd Fellow, who is out of money and 
unable to obtain employment. In fact, the duty j 
of this committee is to carry out in its fullest pos- j 
aiblo extent, one of the leading features of our 
affiliation— pecuniary relief in the time of sick- 
ness, misfortune, or distress. 

There are a few things that this subject calls 
up, that wc desire to bring to the minds of our 
brethren. 

The almost daily demands made upon our New * 
Orleans brethren, require an immense outlay of 
money, for the expenses attending all that relates ; 
to the sick or dead, are much, very much greater j 


than with us. “ Board and lodging average from 
$20 to $40 per month ; nursing, from $3 to $5 per 
day; physicians’ charges and other items in pro- 
portion ; tomb, $40. The expense of respectable 
burial, alone, cannot fall short of $100.” 

The questions we wish to propound and have 
answered, are : Shall the New Orleans Lodges 
meet these bills? or, will the Lodges to which the 
relieved brothers may belong, see that tho whole 
expenses are puid ? Some who read this, will feel 
indignant at their being asked. But let us look at 
the facts. With us in the West and the North- 
west, tho weekly and funeral benefits (sufficient 
for their purposes lieie) will not pay the expenses 
incurred by the “ Relief Committee,” in earing for 
a sick brother and burying him when he dies; and 
yet, “ as a general rule, the Lodges of brothers 
relieved only acknowledge their responsibility to 
the amount of sick benefits and funeral dues, 
which tlicir constitutions require to be paid in 
case of tho sickness or death of a brother ; and 
many cannot see the injustice of leaving the bal- 
I ance to be paid by ” the Lodges in New Orleans. 
According to the letter of the law, the Lodge 
may have done all that was demanded of it ; but 
does the Lodge that refuses or neglects to refund 
| the whole amount puid for the relief of one of its 
1 members, fulfill the spirit of that constitution ? 
Tho luw fixes amounts that will be sufficient at 
home, and fixed these amounts fob homx, with 
the intentjon to cover all the expenses atten- 
dant upon such occasions. But, if death smite 
down our brother in a land where it costs double, 
nay treble, our specified sick and funeral benefits, 
shall we not pay it— pay it justly— pay it prompt- 
ly— pay it willingly? We think so, and think 
that all that is necessaiy , is to let the plain facts 
go before our Lodges. We trust that no Lodge in 
the West, and especially in Indiana, will ever fail 
to meet, to the full extent, every demand made 
upon it by this noble committee. 

It is necessaiy that our Lodges should thus act. 
If we do not, it will be out of the power of the 
New Orleans Relief Committee” long to fulfil its 
mission. The constant drum on it for balances 
will, of necessity, make it bankrupt, and compel! 
the Lodges there, in self-defence, to cither refuse 
relief, or surrender their charters, because they are 
unable to meet the requirements of the law’s of tha 
Order. Shall they be compelled to act thus, by 
paying any balance that should be met by a 
Western Lodge ? We trust not. 

Although we have said, at this time, more than 
we intended to when we oommenced, we cannot 
willingly lay down onr pen without paying a just 
tribute of praise to onr brethren in New Orleans. 
They have always met, in a liberal manner, the 
demands made upon them. In no instance, we 
ever heard of, have they faltered in duty — never 
has the worthy Odd Fellow been turned empty 
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anr ay. All the testimony we get from them— 1 Revenue of Subordinate Encampments, $96,562 89 
through the press, the traveler, or the relieved Amount paid for Tclief, - - - 81,044 15 

brother— goes to establish this fact, that, for liber- ! The amount of relief of the Encampments, add- 
ality, and the exhibition of the golden principles ed to that of the Lodges, gives the nice sum of 
of our Order, they stand second to nuke in the $510,205 41 — more than half a million or dol- 


Union. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE ORDER. 

We are in receipt of “The Ark,” edited and 
published at Columbus, Ohio, by P. 6. Alex. E. 
Glenn, for August, and one of the best publics- j 
tions in the country, and has, what it is justly 
entitled to, an extended circulation among the 
Order. 

The “ Banner of the Union,” published at Phil- j 
mdelphia, Penn., by Bro. We. Bullock, is an ex- 
cellent weekly publication, devoted to Odd Fel- 
lowship. Bro. B. makes a good paper, and the 
Order should, and no doubt does, fully appreciate 
his efforts in advancing the Order to the position 
it is justly entitled to occupy. 

These are all the publications of the Order with 
which we have, as yet, been enabled to procure an 
exchange. The Golden Rule, N. Y., Boston Odd 
Fellow, Connecticut Odd Fellow, and other works 
of the Order, have not extended to us that cour- 
tesy which is usual, but we have no doubt it has 
been an oversight on their part, and will yet be 
done. 

THE ORDER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following shows, at one glance, the condi- ! 
tion of the Order in the United States in June, 
1851. We publish it now for two reasons ; first, 
the proceedings of the G. L. U. S. are not general- 
ly seen by the members, and, secondly, that our 
patrons may have the data upon which (when we 
publish the statistics of the present year) to form 
a correct judgment as to the increase and working 
of the Order in the Union. 

No. of Lodges, ----- 2,647 

No. of Initiations, - - - - 81,078 

No. of Suspensions, - 11,289 

No. of Expulsions, - - - - 1,415 

No. of Past Grands, - 20,788 

No. of P. Grand Masters, - - - 248 

No. of Contributing Members, - - 189,512 

No. of Brothers relieved, - - 24,116 

No. of Widowed Families relieved, - 2,582 

No. of Brothers buried, - 1,710 

Revenue of Subordinate Lodges, - $1,219,664 85 
Amount paid for the relief of Brothers, 848,406 28 
Am’t paid for relief Widowed Families, 65,487 69 
Ain’t paid for Education of Orphans, 10,118 11 
Am’t paid for Burying the Dead, - 71,204 89 

Total amount of relief, - - - 480,161 82 

No. of Encampments, - 624 

No. of Initiations, - 8,880 

No. of Suspensions, - 1,086 

No. of Expulsions, - 92 

No. of Contributing Members, - - 21,080 1 


lars paid in one tear, in accordance with the 
command “ to relieve the distressed, bury the 
dead, protect the widow, and educate the orphan.’* 
Surely God’s smile will rest upon an institution 
whose facts speak thus. 

The following from the report of the Committee 
on Finance will give the members of the Order the 
condition of the Treasury of the G. L. U. 8. We 
publish it to show the expensiveness of that body; 
but we do not now say, unnecessary expense. We 
wish to get the facts before the Order ; it is right 
that each individual member of the vast brother- 
hood should know where the money comes from 
and for what purpose it is expended : 

Receipts from Sept. 19, 1850, to Sept. 17, 1851. 
For cosh an hand at last report, $229 78 
Wildey and Honolulu fund at 

lust report, - - 1,763 04 

Proceeds from sole of Ohio State 

stock, - 6,404 60 

Received for Wildey fund, 264 00 
Representative tax, - - 2,264 00 

Balances paid, - - 12,872 86 

Dues, - - - - 450 50 

Cards, - - - 8,415 65 

Books, - - - - 2,424 48 

Odes, - - - 80S 27 

Diplomas, - - - 241 87 

Warrants, - - - 168 90 

Assessment tax, - - 170 05 

Draft on Northern New York, 1,764 50 
Miscellaneous, - - 198 50 

$82,489 89 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For printing, binding, station- 
ery, &c., - - $2,471 76 

Draft on Northern New York, 

returned, - - 1,774 87 

Salaries of officers, - - 1,900 00 

Expenses attending session at 

Cincinnati, - - 204 51 

Per diem and mileage, - 8,828 80 

Rent, gas, and fuel of Grand 

Lodge, Maryland, - 540 00 

Card plate, - - 125 00 

Portrait and frame, P.G.S.Kneass,10S 00 
Wildey annuity, - - 45 00 

Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, 8 00 
Collecting draft, - - 2 82 

Postage, - - - 84 45 

Incidental expenses, - 80 25 

Insurance, - - - 8 80 

$15,626 76 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands, - $16,862 59 

To wit: 1 

Cash in bank, - - $12,545 87 

Drafts in transitu, - 4,188 82 

Cash in hand, - - 183 40 

The assets of the Grand Lodge are : 

Cash in Treasurer’s hands, $16,862 59 
Maryland six per cent., - 2.800 00 

Wildey loan, - $8,000 00 

Less paid, - - 1,758 59—6,241 41 

Due from individuals, - 926 85 

Due from G. Encampm’t of Conn. 101 87 

$26,982 22 
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THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 

In several of the late numbers of the “ Banner 
of the Union, ” we have noticed articles upon the 
subject of slavery. While we are disposed to al- 
low the greatest freedom of the press in the dis- 
cussion of all questions, we think Bro. Bullock 
has stepped beyond proper bounds in permitting 
himself, as the editor of an Odd Fellow periodical, 
to be drawn into the discussion of this question 
with some of his Northern correspondents. We 
think the unhappy division of the Methodist E. 
Church upon this question, should stand as a bea- 
con for all Odd Fellows to beware of introducing 
the subject into the ranks of the Order. We are 
no alarmist, but are satisfied that if this matter is 
ones brought before onr Order, it will gradually 
creep into our Lodges (Subordinate and Grand), 
and we will then see the same violent feelings ex- 
ist that have characterized all discussions of the 
subject, and perhaps with the same result (which 
God forbid ! ) as has attended its introduction 
among our Methodist brethren. 

Whilst men of all political parties. North and 
8outh, have wrangled and quarrellod about the in- 
stitution of slavery, our Order has thus far steered 
clear of the rock which has proved the wreck of 
others 1 hopes, and stands forth a unit ; we meet 
around the same altar and lift our voices to the 
same God for the peace and prosperity of our 
Order and the welfare of mankind. But, once let 
the voice of funatics upon this subject be heard in 
our councils, the seeds of discord will be sown, a 
firebrand will be thrown in our midst, which all 
our brotherly love, possessed as we are with hu- 
man passion, will not be able to eradicate or purge 
from our Order, and disunion will follow — - and 
then farewell to our beloved institution in this 
land. No more will brethren gather in our halls 
to welcome brethren from kindred States, but foul, 
black discord, with all its attendant evils, will 
reign supreme. No, never let such a vision as this 
greet our eyes, or those of our children in after 
years. 

We believe that the question of slavery is a 
purely political question, and consequently its in- 
troduction into our Order is a positive violation cf 
a well known rule, that no discussion of a politi- 
cal character can take place in our Lodges ; but 
there are Lodges, perhaps, who might view this 
matter in a different light and permit such discus- 
sion to occur, and thus it would be gradually, yet 
none the less certainly, introduced in the Order 
generally. We must steer clear of the matter en- 
tirely by suppressing it at the start, and show to 
the world that we will not let the local institutions 
of States interfere with the peace and harmony of 
our Order. Let us, as Odd Fellows, pursue the 
beaten paths and the landmarks of our fathers, by 
cultivating the great fraternal relations designed 
by the Author of our being, keeping in view the 


motto inscribed upon our banner — “Friendship, 
Love, and Truth, ” that we may hand down to our 
children the Order, pure and spotless as we 
received it, without one element of disease in its 
entire body. It is our duty to practice and teach 
the divine precepts of “ Peace on earth, and good 
will to man, ” everywhere, and at all times — dis- 
pensing Charity to those in want, while Fa*th 
shall guide us in all our work, and Hope buoy us 
up through all difficulties, until we shall hear the 
welcome of “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant. ” 

NATIONAL TEMPLE OF HONOR. 

We are indebted to J. Wadswobth, M. W. R., 
for a copy of the proceedings of the National Tem- 
ple of Honor. This order is devoted to the per- 
petuation of the principles of Temperance, and 
already has its jurisdiction been extended into 
nearly all the States of the Union, and Great 
Britain, Canada and New Brunswick. In conse- 
quence of the organization of Temples in Liver- 
pool, Eng., St. Johns, N. B., and in Canada West, 
the name of the National Temple has been chang- 
ed to the *■ Supreme Council of the Templars of 
Honor and Temperance. ” Three new Council 
Degrees have been adopted, called “Tried, Proved 
and Select Templars Degrees. 11 

The order appears to be in a very flourishing 
condition. 

OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

In this number of the Magazine will be found 
au article from the pen of Bro. R. D. Owin, and a 
poetical effusion from A. M. C. — both new con- 
tributors, and excellent writers. Our list of con- 
tributors is constantly increasing, among whom 
are numbered some of the best writers in the 
State, and we hope ere long to present onr readers 
an amount of original matter, in each number, 
equal to that in any work of the kind in the West. 

We have on hand a long poetical production 
from the pen of Bro. Gillxobe, which will appear 
in our next. 


PREMIUMS. 

To any person who will send us TEN dollars, 
we will forward ELEVEN COPIES of the ‘Maga- 
zine,’ for one year. 

To any person who will send us FIFTEEN dol- 
lars, we will forward SIXTEEN COPIES of the 
‘Magazine,’ for one year, and one copy of the Di- 
i gest, the Digest free of postage. 

To any person who will send us TWENTY dol- 
lars we wiU forward TWENTY-TWO COPIES of 
the ‘Magazine; 1 or TWENTY-ONE COPIES of the 
‘Magazine, and two copies of the “Digest;” or 
TWENTY COPIES of the “Magazine,” and ONE 
COPY of the “Odd Fellows 1 TEXT BOOK*” the 
Digest and Text Book will be sent free of postage. 

Send on your names. 

t 
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FRATERNAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Harmony, August 3, 1852. 

I have had no time to look around for subscri- 
bers, but I think I can get you a small list here. 
This shall be attended to. 

We have a small but excellent Lodge here, 
which meets in one among the handsomest Lodge 
, rooms in the State; where we should be most hap- 
py to welcome you. 

Our officers for the present terra (New Harmony 
Lodge, No. 87.) are Robert Dels Owur, N. G.; 
John Hugo, V. G. ; Ben/. Neel, Sec. ; Gellebt 
Schnee, Per. 3ec.; Jakes Cooper, Treas. 

Yours fraternally. B. D. 0. 

[Bro. Owen will accept our thanks for his kind 
interest in the welfare of the Magazine ; and the 
brethren at New Harmony are certainly fortunate 
in having such an officer in the N. G.’s chair of 
their Lodge. We shall endeavor to visit New 
Harmony soon.] 

Vincennes, August 4, 1852. 

Enclosed And eight dollars for eight copies of 
(he Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine. [Names 
here follow.] 

Wabash Lodge, No. 20, appointed me a commit- 
tee to procure subscribers, and 1 will send yon 
ether names when procured. 

Yours in F., L. and T. T. J. B. 

[Thanks to the members of Wabash Lodge for 
the interest manifested toward our enterprizc. — 
We cordially approve of the appointment of Bro. 
Beeler as our agent, and have placed his name 
in our list of agents.] 

Rockford, Ind., August 18, 1852. 

Please send your excellent periodical to Bro. C. 
B. 8., at this place. 1 will endeavor to send more 
subscribers soon. 

On account of the inclemency of the weather on 
the 16 th, our celebration came near being a fail- 
ure ; but four brothers visited us. Our worthy 
Bro. Rev. Thomas M. Eddy, of Madison, delivered 
an address in the evening at the Methodist oburch, 
to a large and intelligent audience, among whom I 
noticed a number of our most bitter opponents, 
which was characterized by his usual ability as a 
speaker and particularly as a defender of our noble 
institution. 

It would have done you good to have heard Bro. 
Eddy demolish the objections of our opponets, 
one after another. I think our oelebration will be 
productive of much good. 

Youra in F., L. and T. R. S. 8. 

[There were a number of brethren who started 
from Jeffersonville, Louisville and New Albany, 
to attend the oelebration at Rockford; but we un- 
derstand they were prevented reaching Rockford 
by an accident on the railroad.] 


Rising Bun. Ind., August 19, 1852. 

The Degree of Rebekab was conferred in our 
Lodge, on Thursday evening last, upon three 
ladies, who expressed themselves highly pleased 
with it— and who can help being pleased with it! 

We have recently learned the unwelcome news, 
that one of our brethren, Thorn bury Pat*, tem- 
porarily residing in Arkansas, left his home for 
Memphis, Tenn., to purchase a bill of goods, some 
time ago, and has not been seen or heard from 
since, and no doubt con exist but he has been 
murdered and robbed. Bro. P, was an excellent 
man and highly esteemed by those with whom he 
Was acquainted* His wife designs returning to 
our place. 

Yours in F., L. and T. D. M. 


DEGREE OF REBEKAH. 

We regret to see that the Grand Lodge of Mary- 
land has refused to let the “ Degree of Rebekah 11 
go to tho Subordinate Lodges to be conferred on 
members and their wives. The manner in which 
the Degree was treated by some of the members 
of this body was disgraceful, and should and will 
merit the scorn and contempt of all right thinking 
men. 

We conceive the action of this body to be any- 
thing but what we onght to have expected from 
the “ Cradle of Odd Fellowship” in the United 
States; and we think it would have been more in 
accordance with the dictates of judgment and rea- 
son to have had the degree conferred, and let its 
practical utility and its adaptation to the objects 
designed by it, be judged by the mass of the Order 
in their State. But the truth of the matter is just 
this ; the G. L. of Muryland is and has been con- 
trolled by a set of “ old fogies, ” who abhor any 
progressive movement of the Order with a kind 
of holy horror ; they can see no good to come of 
change in any part of the work, however much 
that change is necessary to the welfare of the 
Order. The Order in Marylnnd wifi not long sub- 
mit to such legislation on the part of the Grand 
Lodge; already we see evidences of their dissatis- 
faction in communications published in papere 
devoted to Odd Fellowship in the Eastern States, 
which must sooner or later be heard by those who 
sre u clothed with a little brief authority, ” and 
the mass of the Order in that State, rather than 
be kept in the rear of the entire jurisdiction, will 
hurl from power and place their present rulers. 
The depriving the Order of the beautiful Degree 
of Rebekah will be tut another incentive to action 
on the part of subordinate members, and only the 
sooner bring about the desired reformations in 
this as well as other matters. 


Correspondents are requested to forward their 
communications as early in each month as possi- 
ble, to insure their insertion at the proper time. 
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EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY. | 

How often is a shade of sadness driven from the 
faces of a family circle by the bright face and joy- 
ous voice of some one joining the group. No 
power of our nature is of more extensive influ- 
ence than sympathy. We not only readily fall j 
into the feelings of our friend in his distress, when I 
the cause of that distress is fully explained to us, 
but we even anticipate the state of his mind from 
the expression of his countenance, and at once 
participate in his sorrow or his joy. A sad. des- 
ponding countenance produces a sad. despondent 
state of mind on those who are brought under its 
influence; ond a joyous, bright one produces a cor- 
responding state of mind on those aroand. Half 
the miseries or life spring from imaginary causes 
in the mind where they originate, and by this del- j 
icate power of sympathy are communicated to a 
circle, larger or smaller, as that mind is brought 
in contact with a greater or less number of per- 
sons. 

A little reflection, then, will convince the reader 
that persons who constantly view tin? wrong side 
of all questions, imagine ev il and anticipate diffi- 1 
culty, do more to produce unhappiness than do all 
the real causes of unhappiness in life. Let each 
one refer to liis own experience for the poof of this 
fact, and, when convinced of it* truth, resolve 
that if in life's joys so much depends upon the 
“ face we wear, tlie words we speak, ” he will 
henceforth keep locked up in the secret cabinet of 
his own heart all his sorrows, und by word and 
act throw out upon all with whom he may be as- 
sociated the glad sunlight of contentment and 
happiness. I 


GRANTING TRAVELING CARDS. I 
In the July No. of u The Ark, ” we find the fol- 
lowing communication from F. G. Cakniff, of 
Cincinnati, upon the subject of granting travel- 1 
ing cards. We have frequently known members 
of the Order to leave home without cards, who, 
from the very nature of their business, could not 
tell at what hour they would be called away; 
upon such men the law, as it now stands, bears 
heavily. There is another thing connected with 
the matter which probably the framers of the law 
had not in view at the time; it is this, that officers 
of Lodges will violate it by issuing cards and risk 
the Lodge approving it at their next meeting; and 
why should we keep in our written law a section 
that renders it necessary for officers to be guilty of 
its violation! We are aware that officers have no 
right thus to set, but that the law in its very na- 
ture leads to its violation, there can be no doubt, 
and that officers who issue such cards are subject 
to charges and should be dealt with; but the opin- 
ion of Lodge members would fail to infiiot punish- 
ment, even if the officers were tried and found 
guilty. Let there be sueh a change m suggested 


by Bro. Canjjiff, and we can conceive of no pos- 
sible evil that would result from it, as Lodge offi- 
cers are generally men of probity and judgment, 
and would not issue a card to a brother unworthy 
of receiving it. 

Terre Haute, Ind., June 29, 1852. 

Bro. Glee* — Through The Ark, I desire 
to call the attention of every Odd Fellow in, 
the United States, and especially that of 
every member of the Supreme Head of the 
Order, the Grand Lodge of the U. 8., to a 
provision of law, which ever has and ever 
will act in direct violation of one of the fun- 
damental rights and privileges of members. 

I refer to the rule requiring traveling cards 
to be applied for in open Lodge. 

By its operation, hundreds of brothers in 
good standing are deprived of that only sure 
passport to the friendship and protection of 
the Fraternity, when absent from their 
homes, among strangers, and at times when, 
of all others, they may need the fraternal 
regards of the Order. 

Business men and others are frequently 
required to leave their homes at an hour’s 
notice, and mast of necessity do so without 
cards, under the operation of the present 
odious rule; whereas under the old, this ca- 
tastrophe need not occur, as the N. G. and 
Secretary, who are at all times aware of the 
standing of the applicant, could grant the 
card. I have always been opposed to the 
innovation from principle, and am more than 
strengthened in my opposition now, being a 
sufferer by the operation of the present law. 

I write this in baste, merely to ask you to 
call the attention of the brethren to the sub- 
ject, indulging the hope that some steps may 
be taken to procure the repeal of the pres- 
ent law and the restoration of the old. 

Some of the leading members of the G. 
L. of Indiana have promised me they would 
agitate the subject at their next communica- 
tion, and I hope it will be done in our own. 

I have never heard an argument in favor 
of the law as it is, and hazard the assertion 
that not even a plausible one can be given, 
while many be urged against it. 

Will you favor us with your views! 

H. J. CANNIFF, P. G. of 
Metropolitan, Cincinnati. 


Too True. — Said a lady, after receiving the 
beautiful Degree of Rebekah, at Stillwater, Min- 
nesota — u If such are the principles inculcated by 
the Order, Odd Fellows should to be much better 
men than they are. ” 


Every description of Lodge and Encampment 
blanks, and bye-laws, printed at tine offieo. 
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CHARLES MAITLAND; 

OR, THE MESS-CHEST. 

BY W. LEGGETT. 

There are not many names on the list of 
those who have sacrificed their lives for free- 
dom, which deserve more honorable mention 
than that of Riego. I Was in the Mediter- 
ranean at the time of the brave attempt 
which terminated so fatally for him ; and I 
well remember how eagerly we sought every 
disjointed scrap of intelligence which could 
be gathered concerning the romantic adven- 
tures of Mina with his little army in Catalo- 
nia, and the firm and prudent efforts of his 
noble compatriot Riego. Old Port Mahon, 
according to the custom, had been chosen for 
the winter-quarters of our squadron; and, 
though the Mahon ese were by no means 
well affected to the cause of Ferdinand, yet 
the habitual caution and reserve of those 
islanders prevented their disclosing a very 
full account of what little they knew con- 
cerning the progress of events on the con- 
tinent. Such (hops of news as dribbled 
from them, therefore, rather increased than 
quenched the flame of curiosity. This had 
arisen to a great height, when it was at last 
suddenly and sadly extinguished by the arri- 
val of a little polacco vessel from Barcelona, 
which brought the melancholy tidings of the 
defeat and night of Mina, and of the capture 
and execution of his brother in arms. This 
vessel had been despatched to Mahon with an 
official account of the triumphal entry of 
•Ferdinand into Madrid, just six days after 
the inhabitants of that city had witnessed 
the public termination of feiego’s eventful 
career. 

There were bonfires and illuminations in 
Mahon on the receipt of this intelligence ; 
but the outward demonstrations of rejoicing 
were rendered by fear, not gladness, and 
were as false as the hollow-hearted monarch 
whose success they were kindled to cele- 
brate. Had the despatches communicated 
news of his death, and of the triumph of the 
constitution, the revelry would have been 

v 


another sort of affair ; the faces of the peo- 
ple, as well as their casements, would hav6 
been lighted up for joy ; and hearts, as well 
as feet, would have joined in the bolero and 
fandango, and bounded to the music of the 
merry castinets. 

One. evening, during these mock rejoic- 
ings, I went on shore with Charles Maitland, 
one of our lieutenants, and as fine a fellow 
as ever trod a frigate’s quarter-deck. He 
was young in commission, having been but 
recently promoted, after a tedious service of 
two whole lustres in the subordinate capaci- 
ty of a midshipman, during which period he 
had been the object of a full share of the 
“ fantastic tricks, ” which naval commanders 
sometimes choose to play off upon those be- 
neath them. When I say beneath them, I 
mean the phrase, so far as Charles Maitland 
is concerned, to apply to the scale of milita- 
ry gradation ; for, in any other respect, he 
was beneath no man of the service. It had 
been his lot, as well as mine, to sail with & 
commander who allowed no opportunity to 
pass to prove his title to the nautical distinc- 
tion which he enjoyed, of being u the hardest 
horse in the navy. ” But those days were 
over now ; and the more definite and impor- 
tant duties of a lieutenant secured him, in a 
good measure, from a renewal of the annoy- 
ances he had so long endured. 

Almost immediately on reaching the dig- 
nity of an epaulette, Charles had married a 
sweet girl to whom he had been long attach- 
ed, and whom his narrow and uncertain re- 
sources had alone prevented from espousing 
before. I stood groomsman on the occa- 
sion ; and I remember well how handsome 
the fellow looked, as he led his blushing 
bride to the altar. A forty-four conveying a 
trig, snug, clean-rigged little Baltimore cup- 
per, con Id not appear more stately than he 
alongside that modest and well-moddled girl. 
The truth is, Charley was one of the finest- 
looking men in the service — tall, well built, 
round chested, with an eye like an eagle’s, 
and a mouth, the habitual smile of which, or 
rather the slight pleasant curve, approaching 
to a smile, denoted an excellent disposition. 
And never dogvane show the course of wind 
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better than that smile expressed his temper. 
But I am wandering from my story. 

The honey-moon — that briefest moon that 
ever sheds its light on the matrifnonial state 
— had hardly yet begon to wane, when 
Charles was ordered to sea in old Ironsides. 
The old craft was lying in the harbor, her 
topsails loose, her anchor short-stay apeak, 
and all ready to trip, sheet home, and be off. 
His name had been pitched upon at the last 
moment, to supply a vacancy left by some- 
body who had begged off ; and, as there was 
now no time for remonstrance, he had noth- 
ing to do but to obey. I am no hand for 
painting scenes of the tender sort ; so I leave 
Charley’s parting with his young wife, and 
all that, “ to sympathetic imaginations, ” as 
the girl in the play has it. 

“But, avast a bit and belay there! What 
am I doing all this while! A pretty pjece of 
leeway I have made of it ! Here were we, 
a moment since, snugly moored in the harbor 
of Mahon, for winter-quarters ; and now, in 
the turning of a glass, have I put the Atlan- 
tic between us and the scene of my story. 
Well, statiorfs for stays! — helm’s a-lee, and 
about she goes ! And we must now crack 
on all sail, and make a short cruise of it, till 
we get back to our starting point. There is 
no time now for buckling knee-buckles, as 
the boatswain’s mate says, when he calls all 
hands in a squall at night ; so to make a short 
story of it, let it suffice to say, that Charles 
bade adieu to his wife, old Ironsides sailed, 
reached the Mediterranean in due time, went 
the usual rounds over that cruising ground, 
(delightfal cruising ground it is, by the way,) 
and was now in daily expectation of the 
relief-ship, with orders for her return to the 
United States. 

Well, as I said before, Mahon was all in a 
bustle on account of the news from the con- ! 
tinent. Bells were ringing, music playing, 
bonfires shone in one place, aud illumina- 
tions glittered in another. Groups of peo- 
ple, of all ages and conditions, were in every I 
square and open place ; and the expression 
of many a pretty face that peeped out from i 
the folds of the red mantilla, or the scowl of i 
many a dark eye that glared beneath the [ 
shadow of the sombrero, denoted anything 
but pleasure at the intelligence that had 
been received. Of all the difficult tasks in 
the world, there is none harder than to put 
on the semblance of joy at that which stirs 
our righteous indignation ; and he who can 
best dissemble in such cases — no matter how 
strong the motive — is not the man I should 
choose for my friend. 

Well, Charles and I went ashore one eve- 
ning, as I said, during the rejoicings. We 
had no other object in view than to take a 
long stroll together, along the romantic 


I shores of one of the prettiest and quietest 
bays in the world, and to converse without 
(that, at least, I suppose was his motive) on 
the topic which was ever uppermost in his 
mind. We were yet in the midst of the 
town, and were threading our way through 
the crowd in one of the principal squares, 
when a woman — and a pretty old one too, 
as well as one might judge by the withered 
and sallow face which her threadbare man- 
tle was so disposed as only half to betray — 
suddenly presented herself before us, and 
! whispered a single word, in a low, gutteral 
voice, to my companion. One who has set 
as many cold watches asl have, on the look- 
: out, on the foretopsail-yard, naturally ac- 
j quires a quick eye; and it therefore did not 
I escape me, that the old woman, as she spoke 
I to Charles, slipped a sealed note into his 
hand. She then passed on, mixed with the 
throng, and in an instant disappeared from 
my following glance. In Spain, the coun- 
try of intrigue and romantic adventure, there 
was nothing so very singular in this as to 
justify great surprise; and perhaps the cir- 
cumstance would soon have passed from my 
mind altogether, bad not subsequent events, 
which I could not but consider in some w T ay 
connected with, kept it constantly in my 
thoughts. 

On reaching the first convenient place, 
Charles paused to peruse the billet. Ith 
contents, whatever they were, seemed to en- 
gage him deeply. He stood pondering over 
the paper for several moments, with the air 
of one in earnest and perplexed meditation; 
and then, suddenly crumpling it in his hand 
and thrusting it into his pocket, cast round 
him a quick and apprehensive glance, as if 
fearful that some one might have overlooked 
him. There was more confusion in his man- 
ner, and more hesitancy in his speech, than 
I had ever before seen him exhibit, when he 
approached me, a moment or two after this, 
and said that an unexpected engagement 
would oblige him to forego the intended 
walk, and leave me to persue my way alone. 

I had known Charles Maitland from a boy. 
We had studied our lessons on the same 
form; had shot our marbles into the same 
ring; had entered the navy within a few 
weeks of each other ; had been shipmates 
and messmates through two long and event- 
ful cruises, and a good part of the time had 
been watchmates. I knew that he had a 
soul of honor; that his principles were well 
established, his head clear, his morality nice, 
and that he loved his young wife with the 
most ardent attachment. Yet, for all this, I 
could not help feeling a certain indefinite 
fear that there was something wrong connec- 
ted with that note. It could not be a chal- 
lenge; for he was beloved by all the officers 
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of iht* squadron, and 1 was very pure he had 
not been embroiled in any quarrel on shore, 
Jlestdcs, if it were so, he wouM have nppHocf 
to me a * a friend; and then, agnin* women 
are not chosen as the bearers of such mes- 
sages Yet that the subject, whatever it 
might be, was of no ordinary kind, won evi- 
dent from the impression which the perusal 
occasioned, and not less evident from his 
withholding the matter from me, Uor com- 
m union hod always been of the most frank 
and unreserved description ; we hod been 
•diarers of each other’s thoughts, sentiments 
and w is he®, from boyhood up ; I had been in 
hi® confidence through hie whole course of 
wooing; and, indeed, until the present mo- 
ment, he had never shown a desire to keep 
anything from my knowledge, Ke flections 
of this kind caused me, perhaps, to give un- 
due importance to the circumstance which 
had just occurred. 1 began to fear that 
Char lea wjas in rornc way concerned . in an 
unworthy adventure; and a vague suspicion, 
which I did not like to entertain, and could 
not altogether reject, took possession of my 
mind, that woman was at the bottom of it* 


sent on shore on a piece of duty together* 
and our business lay in that part of the town 
to which it had been noticed that he always 
directed his steps* A® we passed through 
the streets, we discovered that there was a 
considerable hubbub among the inhabitants, 
and we soon ascertained that it. was one a- 
sioned by a party of soldiers who had lately 
arrived from Mina, commissioned to search 
the island for certain proscribed constitution- 
alists, who were supposed to have taken re- 
fuge in Minorca* A good many of these 
wretched fugitives had been discovered and 
executed; but the individual against whom 
the pro clam Alton of Ferdinand was chiefly 
directed* had hitherto eluded the vigilance of 
the blooS-houodsL This person w as a brave 
young chief, who had filled a confidential 
and important post under Ri ego, and who* by 
his intrepidity, activity, and ceaseless vigi- 
lance, hail been greatly instrumental in the 
success of that partisan warfare in Catalo- 
nia, which cost the royalists so much blood 
and treasure, and so long upheld the sinking 
hopes of his compatriot?. To seize and stoy 
Hon Castro de Valero, the name of the 


1 turned with a slow step towards the quay, youthful and interesting chief, was deemed 
and hummed, a* 1 descended the long lateral so important an object by the monarch, that 
njad that is excavated from the perpendieu- immense rewards Imd been offered for his 
Ur cliff which overlooks the bay — apprehension, and numerous parties had been 

“ Tliimjjh lo^ U ««„m a vhilo, ““MP emy direction m which rumor oileg- 

ed that he had lied. The troop of mercena- 
ries who had been despatched to Mahon were 
stimulated, by the hope of reward, to much 
greater activity than usually characterizes 
From this day forward, Charles’ visits to Spanish soldiers, who are at once n by-word 
the nhore were more frequent than before, | for indolence and rapacity. They had close- 
but always in the evening, and now he in- ly searched the house of every person sus- 
v&riably went alone. If other clfcers hap- peeled of the slightest disaffection, and had 
peued to go in the same boat, he was sure followed every Imaginary clue with the keen- 
to separate him self from them on reaching, cst zeal of avarice. They had even visited 
the quay, and pursue a direction different the foreign national whips 'in the port, and 
from the rest* This soon come to be noticed had procured strict orders to be issued, for- 
and to be talked of, and li was whispered bidding the officers from harboring or ren* 
about i n the mess that, on two or three oc- dering any assistance to thoaewho were held 
-cation* » he had been seen, late in the eve- as traitors by the government in whose 
fling, w alking with a female elcstlj muffied, wators we lay. 

in an unfrequented end lonely part of the On the afternoon in question, in ronse- 
>h* re, at some distxnce fiem town. Differ- quence of certain hints which had been cons- 
ent officer* professed to have seen this female muni eat t?d to this party, they had renewed 
with hi nij and their descriptions of her tallied their search, and, at the time we came up, 
with each other. In the eyes of the mess were about entering an humble dwelling, 
gener* l|y„ who did not know Charles bo ; which, as I learned from the crowd, was oo 
thoroughly os 1, and whose morality was not copied by a poor old woman and her niece, 
of ao scrupulous a kind a® his — or as I bad' We were yet at some distance when we no- 
aiway® thought Ids to be — this matter crea*' ticed the house at which the soldiers prmseclp 
I no surprise, and wm only laid hold of a* and v;e could perceive the withered old 
furnishing a n opportunity for sundry nautical duenna standing on her threshold, throwing 
joke® and wiUtalftms. These jests, however, 1 her arms about with great vehemence, and 


Soon it grow® cold; 

Abacncc Boom blights the anile, 
Em 1 o ve grows old.’ 1 


met with such a reception m by no means 
encouraged those who offered them to a re- 
petition. 



ced one day that Charles and I were 


sputtering with amazing volubility every va- 
riety of gutteral execration, of which the 
Spanish language has so large a store* The 
blood mounted to Charles’ forehead nnd the 
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fire to his eye, as this sight drew his atten- 
tion; and springing forward with great eager- 
ness, he rushed by the crowd of mendicants 
and idle spectators whom the circumstance 
had collected, broke through the ranks of the 
soldiers, and stood in the midst of the dwell- 
ing, before the foremost of their number had 
gamed admittance. I did not pause to con- 
sider whether this impetuosity of my friend 
arose from a generous or imprudent feeling 
of indignation at the object of their search, 
or from some less selfish motive; but made 
all haste to follow him. My progress, how- 
ever, met with more obstruction than his un- 
looked for movement, and I was not able to 
rejoin him for more than a minute. When 
I at length forced my way into the building, 
I found him defending a door which led to 
an inner apartment, and surrounded by the 
mercenaries, all jabbering together their 
vehement and incoherent menaces. As yet 
no blow had been struck ; but it was evi- 
dent, from the violence of their gestures, 
that hostilities would not much longer be 
delayed. As I entered they huddled closer 
round my companion ; and pushing against 
him with one sudden and united impulse, the 
door broke from its fastenings, and the whole 
party fell violently to the floor. I have be- 
fore said that Charles was strong and agile, 
but I was not prepared for such a display of 
muscular energy and activity as he now ex- 
hibited in releasing himself from the super- 
incumbent crowd of prostrate and grappling 
soldies. In an instant he was on his feet, 
and beside a bed, which I now observed in 
one corner of the room. The apartment 
was lighted by a curtained lattice ; but, 
though the illumination was not strong, par- 
ticularly to vision that had just passed the 
broad glare of day, it was sufficient to show 
that the bed was occupied by a female, who 
had partly risen from the couch, whose cheek 
was flushed, and whose dark eyes glowed 
like fire, probably with indignation at this 
rude intrusion. Charles threw his arms 
round the neck of the female, replaced her 
head upon the pillow, kissed her burning 
brow, and with a tremulous, but soothing 
voice, bade her not be alarmed, for that he 
would defend her with his life. Then, turn- 
ing sternly to the leader of the Spanish sol- 
diers, he commanded him to pursue his 
search with all despatch, and leave the apart- 
ment. The Spaniards by this time had look- 
ed at the female, with blank astonishment ; 
nor was their confusion lessened by the tor- 
rent of invective which the old woman, who 
had now also entered the room, poured out 
upon their heads. The officer who had 
caarge of the party, after a moment spent in 
scrutinizing glances into every corner of the 
room, directed his men to withdraw; and then 


mumbling out an apology, in which he inti- 
mated, with an impudent leer, that he was 
now convinced that Charles’ visits to the 
house had a different object from what had 
been suspected, he also left the apartment. 
There was no excuse for me to protract my 
stay, and I turned and followed his retreating 
steps. 

“ She is handsome, ” thought I, as I walk- 
ed slowly up the street, pondering on the 
secret which had thus been accidentally re- 
vealed to me, and thinking how I might dis- 
entangle my friend from the net of this fair 
Spanish woman — “yes, she is handsome — 
just the countenance which I should suppose 
would have facination for one of his brave 
and romantic nature. Her black and pierc- 
ing eye, her noble profile, the scornful ex- 
pression of her lip, as she darted her keen 
glance upon the soldiers — these traits of 
beauty did not escape me, feebly lighted as 
h$r apartment was. ” And my mind rever- 
ted from this Spanish paramour to the con- 
templation of the delicate and tender beau- 
ties of the fair-cheeked and blue-eyed wife, 
who, far away, was anxiously counting the 
hours that should restore her husband to her 
arms, and who, herself incapable of change, 
had probably never entertained a doubt of 
his fidelity. I am not much given to the 
melting mood, but I confess that my medita- 
tions on this subject drew from me a heart- 
felt sigh. 

I was still brooding on what had just pass- 
ed, when Charles rejoined me. The few 
words that passed between us on our meet- 
ing, satisfied me that that was the time for 
expostulation or rebuke. He bade me re- 
member that I owed to accident the discov- 
ery I had ihade, and enjoined upon me, by 
our ancient friendship, neither to question 
him nor utter a syllable to any other person. 
I gave the required promise the more readi- 
ly, as I reflected that in a very few days we 
should sail, and that distance, in all probabil- 
ity, would put an end to this unworthy at- 
tachment, as it had made him forgetful of 
the ties of honorable love. We soon exe- 
cuted the duties we were sent upon, and re- 
turned to the ship. 

The relief vessel, of which we had been 
in daily expectation, arrived on the evening 
after this adventure, and sailing orders were 
thereupon immediately issued. All further 
going ashore was forbidden; and the signal, 
commanding on board all who were ashore, 
was run up at the fore. Charles was among 
this number, and by all but him this order 
was promptly and gladly obeyed. A fine 
breeze had sprung up at sunset, and for more 
than an hour we lay waiting for him with 
our anchor apeak, and our loose topsails flap- 
ping idly against the mast. The 
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bars were shipped and manned, the crew all 
at their stations, the accommodation ladder 
unrigged, and every thing ready to be ofT. 
The commodore walked the quarter-deck 
with quick, impatient steps, and murmurs 
were heard from various groups, chiding the 
tfelay of the dilatory officer. A midshipman, 
who had been despatched in one of the cut- 
lers for him, had returned, some time before, 
after a fruitless search. 

Al length the patience of our commander 
was entirely exhausted, and he had given the 
order to weigh and moke sail, when the 
quarter-master on the lookout hailed a boat, 
which had just pulled into sight through the 
gathering dusk of evi, ning. The answer of 
** Ay, ay l ” told that it was Charles, and 
directly after a shore boat glided alongside. 
In reply to the sharp rebuke of the commo- 
dore for having been so tardy in obeying the 
signal, be said something about the necessi- 
ty he had been under of purchasing certain 
stores for the mess ; though it was observed 
that this explanation had not all the clear- 
ness of tone and manner which usually 
> characterised his official communications. — 

The displeasure which the delay had occa- 
sioned, was not diminished when it was found 
that the mess-chest, in which he had brought 
off these stores, was so large and cumbrous 
that a yard tackle had to be got on the main 
yard in order to hoist it on board. The men 
themselves, though Charles was a great fa- 
vorite with them, seemed to be displeased 
that he had caused so long a detention ; and 
when the tackle was hooked on, they ran 
away with the fall with a degree of spiteful 
velocity that made the cheat run sw iftly up 
to the yard block before the boatswain's 
mate could pipe belay. My eyes happened 
to be fixed on Charles while this maneuver 
was performed, and I thought ho evinced 
more anxiety on the subject than a few sea 
stores were worth. The chest, however, was 
f, lowered more gently than it was hoisted, and 

) hy Charles 7 direction was conveyed into his 

own state-room. The ship now got under 
weigh, the canvass swelled out to the breeze, 
and the Mahon ese pilot, for a time the com- 
mander of our frigate, took his stand on the 
after hammock cloths, and issued his orders 
in the dictatorial tone which those are wont 
to use who are dressed 11 in a little brief au- 
thority, M In leas than an hour we were 
laying our course, under a pleasant topgal- 
lant breeze, for the straits of Gibraltar. 

1 need not dwell on the incidents of our 
homeward passage ; for I have no storms or 
shipwrecks to tell of, no hair-breadth escapes 
or moving incidents of any description. A 
mystery seemed to hang around the mess- 
eltest "in Charles* state-room, and some 
stories got to be whispered through 


the ship concerning it For my part I had 
my own suspicions, and they were of a kind 
which troubled me a good deal. One thing 
we all noticed ; that though this chest pro- 
fessedly contained stores for the mess, no 
stores were ever produced from it. On the 
contrary, it was affirmed that various delica- 
cies from our table found their way to the 
chest. Another voice than Charles 7 , too, it 
was said, had been heard there, two or three 
times; and one young officer, more prying 
than the rest, had whispered to his compan- 
ions that through a crevice of the door he 
had once beheld a female figure sitting in 
the narrow apartment. A fresh, fair wind 
and a short passage, allowed less time for 
gossip of thia sort then there would other- 
wise have been; and the demeanor of Charles, 
too, was not of a kind to encourage loose 
jests or prying curiosity. 

We at length came to anchor in the noble 
bay of New York. I remember the evening 
well, I remember how gloriously the sun, 
as it sunk behind the romantic promontory 
of Weehawken, burnished the spires and 
roofs and windows of the city, till it seemed 
a city of sapphire and topaz and gold. And 
when these hues faded away, and night suc- 
ceeded, I remember how beautiful its thou- 
sands of lamps shone through the darkness, 
w T hile every here and there a long thread of 
fire ascended into the air, denoting the spots 
w here gay throngs w ere assembled for eve- 
ning recreation. At test the full round moon 
rose over all, shedding its mellow luster 
through the air, and 4 1 gilding pole streams 
with heavenly alchemy. 71 

I bad the first watch that night; and as I 
paced the deck to and fro, various, tumultu- 
ous, and mixed emotions accupied my breast. 
Char its and his poor wife were the promi- 
nent subjects of my thoughts ; and i need 
hardly tell the reader that l feared the hap- 
piness of the latter was about to receive a 
cruel shock. And yet I had some strong 
misgivings on this head. As many officers 
as could be spared from the ship, hod already 
been permitted to leave her, and Charles was 
among the number. The same big, clumsy, 
cumbrous chest, which had already been the 
subject of ao many painful reflections in tny 
mind, accompanied him; and I wax half dis- 
posed to turn away from him in anger, when 
he paused at the gangway to say a parting 
word to me. “ You will breakfast with Mar 
tijda and me to-morrow T morning! ” aaid he, 
and a faint smile curled his lip as he gave 
the invitation. I could not satisfy myself 
wholly what was the meaning of that smile, 
and in pondering upon that and other kin- 
dred topics, my watch passed away, and my 
relief was on deck before I was aware that 
half the time had expired. 
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Never was guest more punctual to his ap- 
pointment than I was with Charles the fol- 
lowing morning. As I entered the hall, the 
first thing that I noticed was the mess-chest, 
which had given me so much uneasiness. 
In the breakfast parlor I found my kind 
friend, and his sweet wife. She was all ra- 
diant with smiles, and never before looked 
half so charming. Charles looked happy, 
too — very happy ; but there was an expres- 
sion of mischief mingled with his smile that 
I could not exactly comprehend. The ex- 
planation, however, was at hand. In the re- 
cess of one of the windows sat a young man, 
whom I had not noticed as I entered the 
room. Charles turned to introduce me to 
him. It was the young and handsome chief, 
Don Castro Valero; and, as he rose and ex- 
tended his hand to me, I caught a side view 
of*his features, and beheld the same noble 
profile which hod so struck me in the sup- 
posed niece of the old duenna at Mahon. I 
comprehended the whole mystery now in a 
moment, and only wondered at my stupidity 
in not conjecturing the truth before. 

“ And you see, ” said Charles, “ that I was 
not 60 great a villain as you were inclined to 
think me. ” 

“ Forgive me, my dear friend. But why 
this long concealment] Surely, after we 
were at sea — ” 

“ We were officers of a national vessel, 
and our government was responsible for any 
violation of the strict laws of neutrality. If 
the king of Spain could show that De Valero 
was brought to this country by one of our 
frigates, how should we resist his right to 
have him rendered up] How he reached this 
country is therefore his own secret; and, re- 
member, you yet only know by conjecture 
the contents of the mess-chest. ” 


Let no man be too proud to work. Let 
no man be ashamed of a hard fist or a sun- 
burnt countenance. Let him be ashamed 
only of ignorance and sloth. Let no man 
be ashamed of poverty. Let him only be 
ashamed of dishonesty and idleness. 


Industry may be considered as the purse, 
and Frugality as its strings, which should 
rather be tied with a bow than a double knot, 
that the contents may not be two difficult of 
access for reasonable people. 


Man is born passionate of body, but with 
an innate though secret tendency to the 
love of good in his mainspring of mind. 
But, God help us all, it is at present a sad 
jar of atoms. 


THE UNSEEN DIAL. 

At the entrance of the Thames Tunnel, 
in England, there is a little gate so contrived 
that it will only admit one person at a time, 
and must continually revolve one way, so 
that every turn it makes it marks one upon 
a dial out of sight. At night this dial shows 
how many persons have passed through the 
gate during the day, and the toll gatherers 
cannot cheat their employers if they are dis- 
posed so to do. 

This is a cunning way of detecting fraud, 
and suggested the thought * what if all our 
acts were thus numbered, unknown to us ; 
what if our honesty was thus tested in all of 
the transactions of life, who would stand the 
trial of virtue and be proved innocent of all 
guile, or wrong doing at the close of the 
day] * 

Who knows but there is an unseen dial 
somewhere in the realms of God ! Every 
act of ours makes a stroke upon it — a stroke 
that cannot be rubbed out, cannot be obliter- 
ated, but will stand, and by which we shall 
be judged in the Day of Final Account. 

Act wisely, oh, traveler to eternity! Be- 
hind the screen there may sit an unseen re- 
gisterer of thought, of word, of deed. Thy 
slightest movements may mark an unseen 
dial plate — unseen to thee, but visible to the 
eyes of angels — visible to the eye of the 
Great Master ; and this dial may be brought 
forth in the Day of His Final Reckoning with 
his creatures . — Madison Family Visitor. 


THE AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET 
HOME. ” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, in 
noticing the death of John Howard Payne, 
the author of “ Home, Sweet Home, ” pays 
the following tribute to the author of the 
song : 

“ The little song that he has bequeathed 
to his countrymen, gives him full assurance 
of an immortality, honored and grateful. It 
has been sung with simple and rude earnest- 
ness it the humblest hovel ; and, at the time 
the news of his death was received, Tripler 
Hall was echoing its beautiful language, as 
it fell from the lips of the world’s best singer. 
It is a precious gem of song. Everybody 
knows it, everybody has been soothed by it 
at home, and have wept over its sweet sug- 
gestions when abroad. It is forever associa- 
ted with the dearest spot on earth, and is 
enshrined in every heart, while it links the 
author’s name by golden chains to all futu- 
rity. ” 


Many a man will retract praise ; none but 
a high-spirited mind will revoke its censure, 
or can praise the man it once attacked. 

♦ 
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£ Written for the Western Odd Follows 1 Magazine 
THE LAWS OF NATURE. 

AT »*¥♦ 11BO, \l. GI1LM0SB. 

From everlasting ages past, 
tn soHury grandeur, atood 
Tbu Throne of (tod* “ the First and Last 1 * — 
The fountain of otumul Good 1 

From Ills eternal dwelling place. 

With eye omniscient* Ho suircyod 
The dark abyss of Wind lews spaeo, 

Where power nor life ha-1 been displayed* 

' + In Him wan life , n in Him alone ; 

Around wits pure nonentity j 
Cmted light had never shone 
Throughout the vo$i immensity I 

Th*» will of the Eh? mu! Word 
Nor lift nor being hud ordaitted ; 

X<i rong of praise had yet boon hoard, 

But nnivenutl gtillnoas reigned, 

N<#1 ovtra chaos could be found, 

Nor omji-l Wst* t nor seraph bright, 

Nor being* motion, life nor sound, 

Nor earth, nor oca, nor star, nor light* 

But wisdom fixed J< the destined hour.' 1 

When from IJis throne th* Eternal Sira 
Should r\* uk with all-creative power. 

That millions might his love admire. 

At His command the work w as done, 

Ton thousand worlds rushed into view, 

And joined to praise the Holy One, 

Tu whom all praise is ever due. 

Angelic Wt* proclaim UU love, 
fitiri, moon and star unite their lays 
With earth beneath, and heaven above, 

To *nund the groat Creator# praise. 

But did tha Lord of all ordain 
That all his creatures, small and grant — 

Ai! matter, mind, should e'er remain 
Without a law to regulate ? 

Tiu* cannot be 1 for laws control 
All being* known in bound Icy# spoc* ; 

All matter* *■ one stupendous whole, ** 

By i*w* ite many forms displays* 

K>.r «*u*< tlio morning Btara attuned 
Their harpi of joy, at nature's birth, 

And orient Wms the world Illumed* 

laws have ruled the haiw'ns and earth. 


Arid f«nnn that round us rise, 

All tkfUUI# that a re wmsu to flow, 
Allbttdbv known through earth and skies, 
EMtimt law* forever show* 

U; « tin - d r* laws that know no change, 
Adapted both to fowl and brute, 


>] | Attractive laws, mid worlds that rango 

Where thought is lost — homo Vim compote. 

Old ocean's tide that never tin**, 

The earthquake, thunder, and Uuj stonti, 
Revolving worlds, elec trie Jlre&, 

To Nature’s perfect laws conform. 

All colors, odora* crystal streams * 

All power, beauty, grand our, sounds ; 

All worlds that shed their golden beams 
Abroad* declare that law abounds 

In life and death, in sleep and dreams, 

In wind and storm* in fire and Hood, 

In gul ft. and sons, and it owing streams, 

Those laws appear, both w iso and good. 

The stars that gem tbs vault of night, 

Thu comet* bright* and planets known. 

The darkness, and the cheering light, 

Are rated by Xitt ore’s laws alone* 

Hence beauty, harmony* and life 
Are seen thronghout the vast domain ; 

Arid law* amid the gen'ral strife, 

E'er holds the imi versa! reign* 

What did 1 say f These law* ahum f 
No ! nut without a power divine I 
For without this light ne'er had ahetjo. 

Amid the radiant orbs sublime. 

Chance had no wisdom to deuise, 

No energy to form — creates 
No law* to govern earth or skies* 

No skill to guide the small, or great* 

But Ho who spake nil tilings from nought, 

And thus his power and love displayed, 

By law s transcending human thought, 

Ujs creature* guides, of every grade* 

As world on world sprang into life, 

Laws corresponding were ordained, 

To tranquil!/© all nature's strife, 

And show that God Almighty reigned* 

Here id a power that enn apply 
The laws that are to nature given, 

Abova all power* in earth or sky, 

A power omnipotent— in heaven ! 

Then lot the earth in Him rejoice, 

Who doth our love and praise ordain ; 

Let ocean dates lift up their voice, 

And own His universal rrigm 
New Albany, geph, l£Si, 

Be truthful. Never swerve from the truth . 
It alone is worthy to be contended for. No 
present ease, nor fancied future pleasure, can 
compensate you for owe poor falsehood* — 
The man of truth is the only true man* 

To imitate the errors of great men is much 
easier than to practice their virtues. 
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THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 

The day was gloomy and chill. At the 
freshly opened grave stood a little delicate 
girl of five years, the only mourner for the 
silent earth beneath. Friendless, hopeless, 
homeless, she had wept till she had no more 
tears to shed, and now she stood with her 
scanty clothing fluttering in the chill wind, 
pressing her little hands tigntly over her 
heart, as if to still its beating. 

“ It’s no use fretting, ” said the rough man 
as he stamped the last shovelful of earth 
over all the child had left to love; “ fretting 
won’t bring dead folks to life ; pitty you 
hadn't got no ship’s cousins somewhere to 
take you; it’s a tough world, this ’ere, I tell 
ye; I don’t see how you're going to weather 
it. Guess I’ll take ye round to Mrs. Fether- 
bee’s; she’s got a lot of children and wants 
a hand to help her — so come along. If you 
cry enough to float the ark, it won’t do no 
good. ” Alice obeyed him mechanically, 
turning her head every few minutes to take 
another and yet another look where her mo- 
ther lay buried. 

The morning sun shone in upon an under- 
ground kitchen in the crowded city. Mrs. 
Fetherbee, attired in a gay colored dress, 
with any quantity of tinsel jewelry, sat sew- 
ing some showy cotton lace on a cheap 
pocket handkerchief. A boy of five years 
was disputing with a little girl of three about 
an apple ; from big w rds they had come to 
hard blows, and peace was finally declared 
at the price of an orange apiece and a stick 
of candy — each combatant “ putting in ” for 
the biggest. 

Poor Alice, with pale cheeks and swollen 
eye-lids, was staggering up and down the 
floor under the weight of a mammoth baby, 
who was amusing himself by pulling out at 
intervals little handfuls of her hair. 

“ Quiet that child ! can’t ye] ” said Mrs. 
Fetherbee, in no very gentle tone. “ I don’t 
wonder the darling is so cross to see such a 
solemn face. You must get a little life into 
you somehow, or you won’t earn the salt to 
your porridge, here. There, I declare you’ve 
half put his eyes out with those long curls 
all dangling round; come here and have ’em 
cut off — they don’t look proper for a charity 
child; ” and she glanced at the short, stubby 
crops on the heaas of the little Fetherbees. 

Alice’s lips quivered as she said, “ Mother 
used to love to brush them smooth every 
morning; she said they were like little dead 
sister’s : please don’t, ” said she, beseech- 
ingly. 

“ But I tell you I do please to cut ’em, so 
there’s an end of that, ” said she, as the sev- 
eral ringlets fell in a shining heap on the 
kitchen floor; “ and do, for creation’s sake, 
stop talking about ‘ dead folks, ’ and now eat 


your breakfast if you want it ; I forgot you 
had’nt any — there’s some of the children’s 
left; if you are hungry it will go down, and 
if you ain’t, you can go without. ” 

Poor Allie ! The daintiest morsel would 
not have “ gone down; ” her eyes filled with 
tears that wouldn’t be forced back, and she 
sobbed out “ I must cry if you beat me for 
it — my heart pains me so bad. ” 

“ H-i-t-y-T-i-t-y ! what’s all this] ” said a 
broad faced, rosy milkman, as he set his 
shining can down on the kitehen table ; 
“ what’s all this, Mrs. Fetherbee] I’d as lief 
eat pins and needles as hear a child cry. 
Who is she, ” pointing to Allie, “ and what’s 
the matter of her] ” 

“ Why, the long and short of it is, she’s a 
poor pauper, and she’s crying at her good 
luck, that’s all, ” said the lady, with 8 vexed 
toss of her head. • “ That’s the way benevo- 
lence is always rewarded : nothing on earth 
to do here but tend the baby, and amuse the 
children, and run to the door, and wash the 
dishes, and dust the furniture, and tidy the 
kitchen, and go of a few errands; ungrateful 
little baggage!” 

Jemmy ’8 heart was as big as his farm, (and 
that covered considerable ground); glancing 
pitifully at the little weeper, he said skilful- 
ly, “That child’s going to be sick, Mrs. 
Fetherbee, and then what are you going to 
do with her; besides, she’s too young to be 
of much use to you — you’d ! better let me 
take her] ” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you was half 
right,” said the frightened woman; “she’s 
been trouble enough already — I’ll give you a 
quitclaim. ” 

“ Will you go with me, my little maid! ” 
said Jemmy, with a bright, good natured 
smile. 

“ If you please, ” said Allie, laying her lit- 
tle hand confidingly in his rough palm. 

“ Sit up closer, ” said Jemmy, as he put 
one arm around her, to study her fragile 
figure, as they rattled over the stony pave- 
ments; “ we shall soon be out of this smoky 
city. Consarn it! I always feel as if I was 
imprisoned every time I come into town; and 
then we’ll see what sweet hay fields, and 
new milk, and clover blossoms, and kind 
hearts will do for you — you poor little pluck- 
ed chicken ! Where did you come from 
when you came to live with that old Jeze- 
bel!” 

“ From my mother’s grave, ” said Allie. 

Poor thing ! poor thing ! ” said Jemmy, 
wiping away a tear with his coat sleeve. 
“Well, never mind ; I wish I hadn’t asked 
you; I’m always running my head against a 
beam. Do you like to feed chickens, hey! 
Did you ever milk a cow! or ride on top of a 
hay cart ! or go a-benying ! Do you love 
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bouncing red apples? and peaehes as big as 
r our fist! It shall go hard if you don’t have 
11. What’s become of your hair, child ? 
lave you had your head shaved! ” 

“ Mrs. Fetherbee cut it off. ” 

“ The old sarpent ! I wish I’d come in a 
little quicker. W as it your curk them young 
*uns was playing with! Weil, never mind, ” 
said he; “you don’t need ’era, and they 
might get you to looking at the glass oftener 
than was good for you. ” 

“ Well, here we are, I declare ; and there 
stands my old woman in the doorway, shad- 
ing her eyes from the sun. I guess she 
wonders where I raised you. ” 

“ Look here, Betsey! do you see this child? 
The earth is fresh on her mother’s grave. 
She has neither kith nor kin. I’ve brought 
her from that old skinflint of a Fetherbee, 
and here she is; if you like her, it’s well and 
good, and if you don’t, she’ll stay here just 
the same ; but I know you will, ” said he, 
coaxingly, as he passed his brawny arm 
around her capacious waist; “ and now get 
her something that will bring the color to 
her cheeks ; and mind you, I will have no 
white slaves on my farm. ” 

How sweetly Allie’s little tired limbs rest- 
ed in the fragrant lavendered sheet! A tear 
lingered on her cheek, but its birth was not 
of sorrow. Jemmy pointed it out to his wife, 
as they stood looking at her before retiring 
to rest. 

u Never forget it, Betsey, ” Baid he; “ harsh 
words ain’t for the motherless. May God 
forget me, if dhe ever hears one from my 
lips. ” 

ART OF SWIMMING. 

Men are drowned by raising their arms 
above the water, the un buoyed weight of 
which depresses the head. Other animals 
have neither motion nor ability to act in a 
similar manner, and therefore swim natural- 
ly. When a man falls into deep water, he 
will rise to the surface, and will continue 
there, if he does not elevate his hands. If 
be moves his hands under water in any way 
he pleases, his head will rise so high as to 
allow him liberty to breathe; and if he will 
use his legs as in the act of walking, or ra- 
ther walking up stairs, his shoulders will 
rise above the water, so that he may use less 
exertion with his hands, or apply them to 
some other purpose. These plain directions 
are recommended to the recollection of those 
who have not learned to swim in their youth, 
as they may be found highly advantageous 
in preserving life. 

How often we commit the very actions we 
condemn in others. Such is poor human 
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NEW HISTORY t)F THE ORIGIN OF 
AMERICAN ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

B7 F. G. BENJAMIN DOWNING. 

I might in my narrative go on and say, as 
others have said, that the Order was first 
founded in the year 65, of the Christian era, 
in the camp of Titus by the Roman soldiers 
at the siege of Jerusalem, under the reign of 
the tyrant Nero; and that in the year 77, for 
their fidelity, he gave them the name of Odd 
Fellows, and a dispensation with the present 
! emblems of the Order engraved on a plate 
I of gold. Also, that the Order was first in- 
troduced into Portugal in the sixth century, 

| by the Prince of Loraine, from the Moors. 
That afterwards in the twelfth century by 
1 John d’ Neville, into France and Rngland. 
But this account I consider erroneous. It 
matters not, however, with me, whether it 
originated in the Garden of Eden, with our 
first father, Adam, or whether it sprang into 
existence at the present day. Sufficient for 
me to know it is that Faith, Hope, and Char* 
ity are the main pillars on which it rests. 

| But let us examine her true history, which I 
consider of modern origin; and as I became 
associated with it at an early day, I had fre- 
1 quent opportunities of hearing its origin 
spoken of, and had many conversations on 
I the subject. 

| It appears, by all that I was able to learn, 
that it commenced about the middle of the 
last century, iu the city of London, by some 
journeymen mechanics, for convivial meet- 
: ings; but owing to its members being con- 
| tinually “ on tramp, ” as it is called, that is, 
seeking employment from place to place, it 
spread in various parts of the kingdom, and 
i become very popular with that class of men, 

' and as the strictest decorum was observed at 
all their meetings, it soon increased in num- 
bers and became very useful to its members 
! who were in need of assistance, as they were 
bound always to assist one another when in 
need, and for this purpose a subscription was 
made when their funds were not sufficient, 
which was generally the case as their re- 
ceipts were mere nominal. They took the 
name of Odd-Fellows, as I was informed, 
owing to the singularity of their meeting for 
convivial purposes, and also for relieving the 
wants of their members at the same time, 
which was considered an odd feature in their 
proceedings. For some years the Order, or 
Society as it was then called, was chiefly 
confined to the city of London, without any 
regular mode of organization, until towards 
the latter part of the century, under the 
reign of George III, it had spread in all parts 
of the country, and Lodges were established 
in most places, caused, as I have said, by 
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mechanics " on trtunp;” for they found it 
very convenient to have Lodges established 
wherever they went; and an Odd-Fellow of 
that day was never known to violate his 
word of honor. Indeed I must say the prin- 
ciples of the Order, that is relief to the 
wants of those who were in distress, were 
carried out more in the spirit of brotherly 
love than they are at the present time ; as 
then all relief was voluntary, whereas now 
it is compulsory, and all that was required of 
a brother then was to prove himself an Odd- 
Fellow, and he was sure of relief in want, 
and if death overtook him he was decently 
interred; and if a widow or orphan children 
were left, they were provided for and not left 
to the cold charity of an unfeeling world. 
These were the principles of the Order at 
that early day, and they were strictly com- 
plied with ; and what I saw of the benevo- 
lence and charity which was extended to the 
sick and distressed brethren and the Friend- 
ship and Love that appeared to exist among 
them, induced me to join the Order. The 
Lodge which I joined was called the Duke 
of York’s Grand Lodge, No. 1, held at Har- 
wich, Great Britain, and I have never yet to 
the present moment seen the time that I was 
sorry that I ever became an Odd-Fellow ; for 
at that early day I have often seen the tears of 
anguish wiped from the widow’s eye, and the 
helpless orphan kept from poverty and dis- 
tress, as it was not an uncommon thing for 
the subscription at the death of an Odd-Fel- 
low, at the grave, to amount to from 10 to 15 
guineas, and sometimes much more. 

In the year 1803, or somewhere about that 
period, it was found necessary, in conse- 
quence of the wide spread of the Order and 
the number of Lodges that were daily multi- 
plying, to form a union of the whole and 
establish a Grand Lodge, in London, which 
was accordingly done, and took the name of 
the Union or London Order of Odd-Fellows, 
and was the first formation of the Union 
Order, of which so much has been said. At 
the formation of this union of the Lodges, a 
mode of recognition was adopted, by a sign, 
pass-word, and grip, which I found in use 
when I joined the Order on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1807; and the grip was the same we 
now have in use in the initiatory. The sign 
was performed by placing the index finger 
of the right hand parallel with the right side 
of the nose, and dropping the hand fiat into 
the left breast. The pass-word was, “ Upon 
my Honor,” and was the only pass-word 
known in the Order then and for many years 
after; and an Odd-Fellow at that day, as I 
have said, was never known to violate his 
word of honor. The motto was the same 
then *s now — Friendship, Love, and Truth — 
represented by three links of a chain, which 


denotes strength by union — and the emblem 
of the heart and hand. This was all the 
work that was known in the Order when I 
joined it, and for many years after. 

It may be as well here to state the mode 
of conducting the Order of Business, which 
was done in the following manner: 

The Lodge was opened by the right hand 
supporter to the Most Noble Grand; after an 
examination of members and singing the 
opening ode, (Attend, most Ancient Bro- 
thers, &c.), then the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting; propositions for new 
member ; after which initiations took place 
(if any) and was conducted the same as it is 
at the present time, although the charges 
and some of the forms have been altered 
several times, and in my opinion always for 
the worse. After the initiation the reports 
of committees were received and acted on; 
then the sick reports — at which time a sub- 
scription was generally taken up for the re- 
lief of the sick and distressed, and the week- 
ly dues collected of every brother present. 
After this was over, if any business was be- 
fore the Lodge, it was then attended to, and 
the Lodge closed for business, and reopened 
for harmony by singing the well known bal- 
lad of “ Be gone, Dull Care, ” at which time 
the Brothers’ host was admitted, and not be- 
fore. So, you see, that the principal work 
was conducted nearly the same as it i6 now. 
I would also state that the obligations were 
administered by the R. H. S. of the M. N. 
G. 

When this union of the Lodges took place, 
some few Lodges refused to join it, and have 
remained separate to this day, under the 
name of Ancient Odd-Fellows. 

In the year 1809, a man by the name of 
Bolton emigrated from London to Manches- 
ter, where he, with some others, established 
the Order by the formation of a Lodge which, 
if my memory serves me, was called Victory 
Lodge. From this others emanated and the 
Order made a rapid spread in that part of the 
kingdom, and Lodges were multiplied in 
abundance. 

But jealousies began to arise between the 
eastern section of the kingdom, of which 
London was the head, and the western sec- 
tion, of which Manchester was the head. 
These jealousies continued to increase until 
the year 1813, when the Manchester district, 
which comprised the greater part of the Oi^ 
der in the western section, declared them- 
selves independent from the London or 
Union Order; and from this declaration has 
sprung the name of the Independent Order 
of Odd-Fellows. For several years after 
this, various means were used and endeavors 
made to unite the two sections into one body, 
but without success, as the Lodges ill Lon- 
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don declared that they composed the Grand 
Lodge of England, and as such had the pow- 
er to prescribe laws to the Order, and as 1 
think with tome show of reason, notwith- 
standing those of Manchester had declared 
themselves independent ; for at the time I 
was connected with the Order in that coun- 
try, the Grand Lodge was considered to be 
in London, and the Prince of Wales, after- 
words Prince Regent, and subsequently 
George IY, was the reputed Grand Master. 
However that may be, it is evident that the 
Order originated in London, and the parent 
was entitled to respect. 

It is also a matter of fact that at this period 
there was no regular organization of the 
Lodges throughout the kingdom, but all acted 
on the self constituted principle, or a dis- 
pensation from one Lodge to open another. 

The Manchester District used every means 
m their power to conciliate the di lie rent 
Lodges, ami had the satisfaction of seeing 
Lodge after Lodge come under their jurisdic- 
tion j and they have continued to come from 
time to time up to the present day. But the 
Union Order is not yet dead, although it is 
not possessed of much power. There is yet 
quite a number of Lodges in different parts 
of the kingdom, and as many ns five differ- 
ent sects of Odd-Fellow s in that country at 
the present day. 

^ The Independent Order of Manchester 
Unity continued to prosper by the judicious 
management of its rules, although there was 
no work known to the Order, except the 
initiatory, until the year HOT, when the lec- 
tures were introduced, and three degrees — 
White, Blue, and Scarlet— were introduced. 
The Pink and Green were written in this 
country, and were called intermediate de- 
grees, and were subsequently introduced into 
England in the year 1826, by Thomas Wil- 
die. then Grand Sire of the United States. 

In the year 1825, the Patriarchal Branch 
of the Order was introduced, the color of 
which was gold. The ancient work of the 
Order of which J have spoken, was contin- 
ued, without any change, until about this 
time, when it was found necessary to alter 
the countersign in consequence of an ex- 
posure that was made, bo that it become a 
common thing to the public at large. This, 
1 think, took place in 1826, and the sign then 
substituted was the same that we now have 
in tuve. 

I will now pass over a period of several 
years, os time will not permit me to go into 
all the particular details. I shall, therefore, 
coniine my remarks to the principal events, 
and In so doing I come to the year 1833, and 
the proceedings of this year every good Odd- 
Fellow will deplore, for it was in this year 
that the work of the Order was changed In 


Great Britain, and so entire was the change 
that an Odd- Fellow from either country 
could not be recognized in the other, and has 
been the cause of the separation of the Order 
in the two countries. The change, as I was 
informed at the time, was caused by political 
excitement in England, when the Trades 
j Union, a combination of men in that coun- 
try, became obnoxious to the Government; 
and as great numbers of these were Odd- 
Fellows, they adopted some of the signs and 
pass- words of the Order to carry out their 
designs, they became proscribed by law, and 
in consequence it was found necessary to 
make some changes, but not to the extent it 
was carried. The Grand Lodge of the Uni- 
ted States used every means in their power 
to induce them to corne back to the original 
work, but without success. They then con- 
cluded to send a deputation to England with 
full power to arrange the work so os to make 
it uniform throughout the whole world. — 
Contributions were made by moat of the 
Lodges in the different States to defray the 
expense of the mission. The deputation 
consisted of Brothers Janies L. Ridgtd/ and 
L D. Williamson, They left the United 
States on the 7th day of April, 1842, and re- 
turned on the 21st of July, without accom- 
plishing their object, or obtaining any satis- 
faction on the su bject whatever. The Grand 
Lodge of the United States, at their next 
session, passed a resolution declaring the 
connection between the two countries dis- 
solved, and directed the Grand Sire to issue 
his proclamation of the same whenever the 
Manchester Unity attempted to carry out 
their tiireata of establishing Lodges in this 
country. This however they did do the fol- 
lowing year, and granted a charter to an 
expelled Lodge in this city (Perseverance 
Lodge, No. 17.) The Grand Sire then issu- 
ed his proclamation, hearing date October 
30, 1843, declaring the connexion between 
the Manchester U nity and the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, and all Lodges under their 
jurisdictions, dissolved. But, n otwith atari d- 
ing these differences, the Order in Great 
Britain has been and still is in nn unparalcl- 
led condition; its march has been onward in 
prosperity, and probably no other society 
that ever existed has accomplished so much 
in so short a time, if ever. The information 
in my possess] on is up to 1845, at which time 
the Unity was divided into 368 districts, com- 
posed of 3,500 Lodges and 260,000 members, 
and the increase for the five years previous 
w'aa moat astonishing, being at the rate of 
20,000 members yearly ; and the amount 
paid for relief yearly, was £300,000 sterling, 
and the permanent fund on hand amounted 
to £700,000 sterling. 

This, brethren, is a rapid glance at the 
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Order in England. If time would permit I down in regular succession for the want <> 
could relate many incidents that have come proper organization, with the exception <• 
under my observation, but I must pass to Columbia Lodge, which bravely withstoc 
another subject. ; the storm and persecution, and when th 

Let us now turn to America, and see what waters of adversity rushed in upon her as 
has been done here. mighty flood and threatened to overwheli 

Iu the year 1806, Solomon Chambers, Jno. her, she majestically rode out the gale, an 
C. Chambers, William C. Chambers, Wil- her beacon lights may be seen extending an 
liam Westfall, and William Twaits, being covering, not only the whole Empire Statt 
all Odd^Fellows from the old country, the but her scions have been transplanted i 
three first from London, united together for other parts of this happy land, 
the purpose of forming a Lodge of Odd-Fel- 1 Let us return to the Shakspeare Lodge an 
lows in the city of New York; and after ad- mark the progress of the Order. Throng* 
vertising and collecting all they could, they the exertions of Brother William Moore, thi 
went to work and formed a Lodge, which Lodge was revived, and went into operatioi 
they called Shakspeare Grand Lodge, No. 1, again under her old dispensation on the 23 
of Odd-Fellows, (the word Grand was used 1 of December, 1818, just thirteen years altt 
by all Lodges at that time.) This Lodge ; her first organization. The first night thi 
was instituted and went into operation in the 1 Lodge was opened, there were fifteen candi 
city of New York on the 23d day of Decern- dates initiated, and one of the number wa 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1806, at the George P. Morris, now known as Genera 
house of Thomas Hodgkinson, then No. 17 Morris. During the continuance of tbit 
Fair-street, now 135 Fulton-street. This Lodge at Brother Moore’s, it grew in num- 
house was known as the Shakspeare tavern, bers and respectability. In the year 1820, it 
from which the Lodge took its name. was removed to 160 Nassau-street, at the 

The formation of this Lodge took place house of Brother Mahoney. Some time tow- 
just eleven months and twelve days previous ards the latter part of this year, a brother 
to my joining the Order in England. In the from Baltimore, by the name of Ford, joined 
month of June, 1809, 1 returned from Europe 1 this Lodge, and through him we obtained the 
to New York, my native place, and became three first degrees of the Order — the white, 
associated with this Lodge, the founders of , blue, and scarlet — with the lectures ; also 
which did not meet in a lonely garret, but in the past official degrees. A Grand Lodge 
a handsomely furnished Lodge room, although 'was formed of the Past Grands, and trans- 
too small to accommodate its members who acted their business in the Past Grands’ do- 
had increased during the first half year to gree. A dispensation was granted for a 
over 100. It was removed from this place Lodge, to be located in the same place and 
to Trafalgar house, in Gold-street, and sub- to be known as Franklin Lodge, No. 2, of 
sequently to the Ring of Bell’s Tavern, on the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows.—^- 
the west side of Coffee House Slip, kept by This Lodge was the first to take the name of 
Brother Spencer. It remained here for some the Independent Order in this State. Soon 
length of time, but was finally, in conse- after this Shakspeare Lodge merged into 
quence of the death of Brother Spencer, Franklin and became extinct. This Lodge 
again removed to the house of Brother Wm. also prospered for a while and grew in num- 
Moore, corner of Lumber and Thames-sts., i bers, so that it became necessary to form 
where it remained until its final dissolution, ! another Lodge, as the room where we then 
which took place in 1812, caused by the dis- 1 met was too small to accommodate all the 
sipation of its members, principally owing to members comfortably ; and in the month of 
the war that took place in that year. During November, of the same year, Washington 
the continuance of this Lodge, it was very i Lodge, No. 3, was instituted and located in 
prosperous; as a proof of it, at the end of ' the Bowery. It remained in existence but a 
the fiist quarter the books showed that there ! short time, owing to the disaffection of her 
had been upwards of 80 members initiated, j members and want of funds to carry out their 
After the war an attempt was made to resus- ' plans, which were on a large scale. About 
citate this Lodge, which proved unsuccessful, this time we obtained the two intermediate 
and she lay in a dormant state for several degrees — the pink and green — from Thomas 
years; and, although defunct for a while, yet j Wildie, then Grand Sire. Franklin Lodge 
from her ruins five other Lodges emanated, continued to prosper, os I have said, fbr a 
viz: Prince Regent’s Lodge, in 1816, which while, but owing to being self-constituted 
Lodge, for reasons unknown, died about as and no proper organization, she soon began 
Boon as it was born; Shakspeare Lodge re- ! to show evident signs of a decline, 
vived in 1818; Franklin Lodge in 1821 ; j ^n the spring of 1822, a dispensation was 
Washington Lodge also in 1821, and Colum- granted for a Lodge to be located in Brook- 
bia Lodge in 1822. These Lodges all went [ lyn and styled Columbia Lodge, No. 4. This 
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Lodge was instituted by the Grand Master, 
George 1 J . Morris, in the month of April, 
1822, at the house of James Clavidge, No. 
49 Mum-street, but was afterwards removed 
to New York and located at No. 147 Grand- 
street. This was the first formation of the 
present Columbia Lodge, No. l,of which 1 
am now a member. 

I must here relate a circumstance to show 
w hen the first Odd-Fellows’ procession took 
place in Ihia city. Sometime during the 
summer of 3 822, a report was made to Frank- 
lin Lodge that a brother from England was 
in the hospital, sick. A committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the brother and ascertain his 
situation, and attend upon him if necessary, 
which they did until his death. The Lodge 
attended his funeral as a body in full regalia, 
and the Grand Master delivered an address 
at the grave. The Lodge paid the funeral 1 
and all other expenses attendant on the oc- 
casion; and this was the first funeral or pub- 
lic procession of the Order th4t took place I 
in the city of New York, 

Franklin Lodge, after moving about from 
place to place, also located in Grand-street, 
near Eld ridge. 

In the latter part of the year of 1822, Co- 
lumbia Lodge obtained a charter from Eng- 
land. This charter was granted by the Duke 
of Sussex Lodge, No. 2, at Liverpool, and 
was dated November 14, 1822, and was the f 
first legal charter ever obtained in this State, 
and was procured for the purpose of counter- 
acting the Washington Lodge, in Baltimore, 
which now styled herself the Grand Lodge 
of the United States. The year following, 
4823, Franklin Lodge obtained a charter from 
Thoe. Wildie, Grand Sire ; but subsequently 
both Lodges gave up their charters to the 
Grand Sire. Franklin merged into Colum- 
bia, which was re-chartered as No. 1, on the 
4th of June, 1823, at which time the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York W'as organ- 
ized by the Grand Sire, and the traveling 
and quarterly pass- words were introduced 
and first used in this State. I was present 
at the organization, and was one of the six 
who composed the first Grand Lodge. 

This is a hasty sketch of the rise of the 
Order in New York, of which I have been , 
an eye witness. But there are other parts 
of the country that are entitled to notice in 
thede remarks, for it is a fact of notoriety 
and worthy of remark, that the Order sprang 
into existence almost simultaneously in three 
if not four different States, without the 
knowledge of each other, and was organized 
aa follow* (please notice the dates) : Shaks- 
peare Lodge was revived at New York, Dec. 
£3, 181$ ; Washington Lodge at Baltimore, 
April 2fi, 1819; Massachusetts Lodge at Bee- 
ton, March 26, 1820; Pennsylvania Lodge at 


Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1821. Those Lodge 
were all self- constituted at the time of the! 
organization, and from these four has sprang 
the materials which has raised the might) 
fabric that now spans the whole of this beau- 
tiful land of liberty, where Friendship, Love, 
and Truth must forever dwell ; for there is 
scarcely a city, town or hamlet in the United 
States, in which the Order is not located; 
and Charity, that heaven horn maiden, in ex- 
tending her benefits in mercy to the relief of 
suffering humanity. 

Let us now see what has been the increase 
and progress of these four Lodges that com- 
menced with only five or six members each, 
in their respective States, and in doing this 
it will be necessary to refer the Grand Sec- 
retary’s report to the Grand Lodge of the 
United States, June 30 , 18 — . As this re- 
port was made twelve months since, conse- 
quently it cannot contain the increase since 
that time; but I refer to it, supposing it to be 


correct up to 

that time i 
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This comprises the four Stales where the 
Order first started, but it is very evident the 
whole Order in the United States emanated 
from these four Lodges, From the same re- 
port it appears that there are in the United 
States, 31 State and Territorial Grand 
Lodges, and one Supreme Lodge over the 
whole Order ; 2,354 Subordinate Lodges, 
with 174,637 contenting members; 222 
Past Grand Masters; 1 8,385 Past Grands. 
There were initiated during the year 31,232 
members; 9,150 were suspended, and 1*181 
expelled the Order Tor various causes; 24,170 
brothers were relieved, and 2,335 widowed 
families; l,79fi brothers were buried. The 
amount paid for the relief of brothers was 
§547,450 59; fur widowed families §42,410 
33; for burying the dead §68,056 71 ; for 
the education of orphans $7,318 44. Total 
amount paid for relief during the year §483,- 
404 1 5 * being an excess over the year pre- 
vious of $] 17,847 65. The amount remain- 
ing of the revenue of Subordinate Lodges, 
was $1,217,416 90. There arc &]so27 State 
Grand Encampments, with 499 Subordinate 
Camps and 19,722 members, and a revenue 
of $92,377 50; they also paid out during tho 
year for relief $31,437 50. There arc about 
89 Degree Lodges in the United States ; in 
Oregon there is one Subordinate Lodge ; in 
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California one certain, perhaps moreens there I am one of the few that now survive, who 
U yet no regular returns from that quarter; labored hard to lay the foundation on which 
there is one in Honolulu, Sandwich islands, this noble structure now reata. Brethren, 
and one in Australia. The latest account I the building- is now completed and placed in 
have from Canada is to 1847, at which time your hands for safe keeping; watch carefully 
there was one Grand Lodge and 22 Subordi- over it, guard well each avenue, and never 
nate Lodges, one Grand Encampment with suffer it to he polluted. It is a melancholy 
& Subordinate Camps, undone Degree Lodge; reflection to look back and see myself stand - 
and no doubt at this time there are many mg nearly solitary and alone, as regards my 
more, as the Order Is represented to be in a early as^ociatea in the Order, for at this time 
flourishing condition in the British Posses- I only know of but one that is living and 
siuns. And all this great increase lias been connected with the Order, that composed the 
accomplished tn the short apace of thirty-two first Lodge of Odd-Fellows in this country; 
years; and still the march is onward and will and of the 4.270 Pant Grands now in this 
continue onward until the whole of this vast State, I am the only surviving member of the 
Republic shall be encircled in the golden Grand Lodge that wm present at its first or- 
chain which now binds our beloved Order, ganiznUau on the 4th of June, 1828. But as 
And, brethren, the time is not far distant, one of old said, * I nave seen thy glory ; let 
when our Western wilds, where the war- me now depart in peace, 1 
whoop and savage yell is now heard, will ' We have seen the Order rise to its present 


have given place to the mild and sweet tones 
of Fri endshi p, Love, and Truth . A ire ady ha s ( 
her standard been planted in the far Oregon 
and California, and the far off Australia, as 
well as the Sandwich Islands, arc heard from, 
administering to the wants of their distress- 
ed brethren, and bearing the proud banner 
of the Independent Order of Odd-Fellows. 
The British Provinces of Canada are also 
rapidly progressing with the Order, and will 
shortly vie with the United States in the 
good work. So, brethren, you see that our 
beloved Order stands as a mighty Collossus 
with one foot resting on the extreme north- 
ern boundary of this vast continent, and the 
other on the extreme south of this great Re- 
public ; with her right hand she raises a 
beacon light to illuminate the whole of this 
continent, and with the other she points to 
the cordon of Lodges that now lines the At- 
lantic coast, from the St. Lowrence to the 
Rio Grande — and, ere long, will extend from 
California to Oregon on the Pacific shores. 
All within this vast circle is fast filling up 
with temples for the diffusion of Benevolence 
and Charity, where the distressed brother, 
the disconsolate widow, and the helpless 
orphan may come for relief in their adversi- 
ty, not as humble supplicants for crumbs that 
fall from ostentatious grandeur, but as wel- 
come visitors to partake of that bounty and 
share the repast provided for them. 

I have now glanced at the most prominent 
parts of the rise and progress of the Order, 
and if I have imparted any information to 
any brother present, I shall feel myself amp- 
ly paid for the task. 

When I look back and take a retrospective 
view of the past, and contemplate the future 
progress of the Order, I am lost in wonder, 
and led to exclaim, can it be possible l I 
have witnessed its progress from the begin- 
ning* and am happy and feel proud in saying 


grandeur, but let us not be like the proud 
rich man who has risen from obscurity and 
disdains to look back upon his early poverty, 
for our Urder has not always been what it is 
now — for in its early days it had to struggle 
hard for existence, and during the first 12 or 
J 4 years it hud nil manner of difficulties to 
contend with, but the greatest she carried in 
her own bosom, which was continually prey- 
ing upon her vitals, and would have eventu- 
ally destroyed her very existence, had she 
not shook off the incubus that stuck so close 
to her. She finally did extricate herself from 
the evil, which was intemperance or convi- 
viality, that was practised in all the Lodges 
as a part of the work. This was an evil that 
was early seen and greatly deplored by the 
firat founders of the Order in this country! 
and every means in their power used to erad- 
icate it* but without success ; and was the 
principal cause w T hy the Order did not flours 
ish. But there were still other causes which 
operated against it ; one was the lack of 
funds which never amounted to much, as the 
initiation fee was hut one dollar at that time, 
and I never knew it to exceed two dollars. 
Twenty-five cents was the price for the ad- 
mission of & brother to membership; the dues 
were only exacted on the evening of atten- 
dance, w hen the warden collected fij cents 
of each brother present, whether belonging 
to the Lodge or not, so that when any ex- 
penditure W T as called for* It had to be raised 
by subscription or loan, and if any brother 
was generous enough to loan any large 
amount, he was seldom if ever repaid, as 
there were no means to pay with; he then 
invariably left the Order in disgust, and in 
this way the Lodges lost their beet members. 
Another cause was envy and ill-will, as it 
waa reported* and generally believed, that 
the Order was composed of disaffected mem- 
bers of another society. The singularity of 
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the name was also the cause of prejudice, Lodge, You may think it very officious in 
and public opinion was against the Order; me to undertake to give you advice* but I 
notwithstanding which, however, many a hope you will bear with an old man who ha a 
man has had reason to he thankful for being only the good and welfare of the Order at 
an Odd-Fellow at that time, as it was gener- heart. 

ally the practice, when a young man wished In all your decisions let impartiality and 
to commence business and hud not the brotherly love prevail, and guard each other’s 
means, for the brethren to unite end assist rights with a watchful eye. Be very psrtic- 
him. There are now living in New York nlar in appointing your committees, especial- 
men who can be named and are worth their ty jour investigating committees, who ought 
thousands, who commenced in this way and to be very particular in the discharge of th© 
owe all their prosperity to Odd- Fellowship, duties entrusted to them, and never suffer an 
But distressed brethren were never sent unworthy person to on ter, or become nss^e la- 


empty away, I will relate one case to illus- 
trate this principle; The celebrated Thomas 
Paine was a member of the old Shakspeare 
Lodge, and at the time he became sick and 
in indigent circumstances ; a subscription t 
was opened for him in the Lodge, and not- 
withstanding his principles, the sum of 878 
was raised and paid to him. Many more in- 
stances might be given to show that the 
Order has always been conducted on the 
principles of brotherly love and charity. If 
its early days are marked with some regret- 
ted errors, her march, as has been shown, 
has since been onward and prosperous, and 
ehe has reason to rejoice that she was among 
the first, if not the very first, to adopt Tem- 
perance, as a body. I have traveled with the 
Order through al) her trials and tribulations; 1 
have seen her In prosperity, and I have seen 
her in adversity ; I have seen her branches 
lopped one by one and scattered to the winds, 
and the main trunk scorched and ready to 
fall into oblivion ; but, thanks be to an over- 
ruling Providence which guides and governs 
all things, there was yet life left in the roots 
that has sprung up into a powerful tree, and 
we have passed the dreadful vortex that threat- 
ened our destruction, and are now sailing on 
the peaceful bosom of that sea of happiness 
which i& the reward of all good actions.—* 
Let us, then, endeavor to study well the prin- 
ciples of the Order, for to be a good Odd- 
Fellow it is necessary to be an honest man. ' 
Let us not be content with the bare name of 
morality, but in our dealings show to the 
world that we are Odd-Fellows not only in 
name, but that we live up to the principles 
of om Order; that we extend the hand of 
relief to our distressed brethren, let them 


come from where they may; that we succor 
the bereaved widow’ and protect the helpless 
orphan; that we pay the last tribute of re- 
spect to our departed brothers, and that all 
our actions are guided by friendship, love, 
and truth. 


Brethren, I am aware that I have already 
trespassed on your time and patience, but I 
must claim your indulgence a few momenta 
longer, as I cannot dismiss this subject with- 
out a word of advice to the brethren of this l 


ted with you. Fay also strict attention to 
your sick reports, and attend as speedily as 
possible to the wants of your sick brothers, 
as it may L© the means of soon restoring 
them to health and usefulness. But if an 
all-wise Providence has ordered otherwise, 
and your brother is called to pass the dark 
valley of the shadow of death, then will the 
time have arrived for you to show to the af- 
flicted relatives, anti an unfeeling world, th© 
sympathy of our beloved Order. Watch 
diligently by his sick couch* and when the 
dread moment has arrived, smooth his pillow 
and gently close the eyes that no longer be- 
hold your brotherly affections. Attend his 
remains to its last resting place, and when 
the clods of the valley are closed over him, 
and all that was mortal of your brother is hid 
from human eyes, you will have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that you have done your 
duty by him. But your duty does not end 
at the grave, for if your brother has left a 
widow and orphans to mourn his loss, re- 
member they are under your protection, and 
let tbe tear of anguish be wiped from the 
widow’s weeping eyes, and your protection 
extended to the orphan children. Then will 
Charity proclaim the noble deed, and Faith 
will see it recorded by Mercy in the realms 
above* If, through the various changing 
scenes of life, a stranger brother of our wide- 
spread Order should come in distress and 
claim your assistance, remember he is your 
brother, notwithstanding he is a stranger to 
you; in this case I need not tell you your 
duty, for if he is sick, or poor, and far away 
from home and friends, and no one to admin- 
ister to his wants, only let the intelligence 
reach your Lodge, he will find immediately 
the hand of sympathy and Friendship admin- 
istering to his wants and alleviating his sor- 
rows. And, though he may have no kind 
and affectionate wife, or loving sister, to 
moisten his cold lips with the tears of affec- 
tion, or to wipe the cold sweat from his 
fevered brow, and though he may think of 
home and kind friends, yet the anguish of 
dying far from them will be greatly relieved 
by knowi n g that he is in tbe hands of friends 
who will provide for his wants and dose hie 
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eyes in death. And if you should be called 
to witness the sad spectacle of a brother 
sinking into dissipation and vice, and stray- 
ing from the paths of rectitude, you are 
bound by all the obligations of houor and 
brotherly love, to use ail the means in your 
power to reclaim him from his fallen state ; 
you are advise with and counsel him in pri- 
vate, and by no means suffer his case to be- 
come public, until every means of which you 
are possessed have been tried in vain; you 
are then, and not till then, in duty bound to 
let your laws take their proper course. In 
all your deliberations lot friendship and bro- 
therly love prevail, and never indulge in any 
personal remarks. Banish from your coun- 
cils all strife and animosities, and let this Hall, 
which is dedicated to the principles of Benev- 
olence and Charity, ever resound with the 
sweet notes of Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

* A man (says Dr. Franklin) os often gets 
two dollars for the one he spends in inform- 
ing his mind, as he does for a dollar he lays 
out in any other way. A man eats up a 
pound of sugar, and it is gone, and the plea- : 
sure he has enjoyed is ended; but the infor- 
mation he gets from a newspaper is treasur- 
ed up in the mind to be enjoyed anew, and : 
to be used when the occasion or inclination - 
calls for it A newspaper is not the wisdom 
of one man or two men; it is the wisdom of 
the age and of past ages too. A family 
without a newspaper is always half an age , 
behind the times in general information ; ' 
besides, they can never think much, nor find 
much to talk about. And then there are 
little ones growing up in ignorance, without 
any taste for reading. Besides all these 
evils, there’s the wife, w’ho, when the day’s 
work is done, has to sit down with her hands 
in her lap, and nothing to amuse or divert 
her mind from the toils and cares of the do- 
mestic circle. Who then would be without 
a newspaper? , 

MAN AND WOMAN. 

Man is the creature of interest and ambi- 
tion. His nature leads him forth into the 
struggle and bustle of the world. Love is 
but the embellishment of his early life, or a 
song piped in the intervals of the acts. He 
seeks for fame, for fortune, for place in the 
world’s thought, and dominion over his fel- 
low-men. But a woman’s whole life is a 
history of the affections. The heart is her 
world ; it is there her ambition strives for 
empire; it is there her avarice seeks for hid- 
den treasures. She sends forth her sympa- 
thies on adventure ; she embarks her whole 
soul in the traffic of affection; aud if ship- 
wricked, her case is hopeless — for it is bank- 
ruptcy of the heart. — Irving, 


[Written for tlio Western Odd Follows’ Magazine.] 
IIAGAR IN TIIE WILDERNESS. 

Despised, forsaken, and alone, 

She to the desert went her way, 

The sun that erst so brightly shone 
No longer gave a cheering ray. 

Beneath a shrub her child she cast, 

Then turned aside her fuoo and wept; 

How sadly thought she of the past, 

When on her breast he sweetly slept. 

Ills piteous moan was heard on high, 

Which with her earnest prayer now blends; 

A guardian angel hovering nigh, 

To earth on wings of love descends. 

She secs his bright, etherial form, 

She hears his kind, his soothing voice, 

And in the midst of her alarm 
He bids her fainting heart rejoice. 

Gre£ncastl£, Ind. S. 

RECIPROCITY. 

Odd-Fellowship is itself a well-tried 
specimen of social reciprocity — an embodi- 
ment of the great law of mutual benevo- 
lence ; and, lightly as the Order may be 
esteemed, it need only be adopted by the 
world at large to bring about a far better 
state of things than we see around us at pre- 
sent — a condition much less pregnant with 
envy, malice and crime, and far more pro- 
ductive of peace, harmony and happiness. 
It is at the same time no advocate for either 
socialism or communism. There is no sanc- 
tion, teat we can find, in reason or religion, 
for these volcanic disturbers of the social 
fabric. As long as the world stands there 
will be rich and poor, wise and ignorant, in- 
dustrious and idle, careful and improvident. 
Let property be equalized to-morrow, accord- 
ing to the experiment of our French neigh- 
bors, and by what consistent law could it be 
kept so — by what rule of right could it be 
prevented from resuming the disproportion 
it held at first 1 Odd-Fellowship trespasses 
on no man’s privileges — it invades no man’s 
right — it envies no man’s position — it takes 
things as they are, and on a fair principle of 
reciprocity — it makes provision for the re- 
verses of fortune and the various ills that 
fiesh is heir to. The wealthy and the poor 
are found in its ranks, and men of all grades 
| of mind; yet all are alike cared for— all are 
sought out in distress and relieved — all are 
i visited in sickness, and consoled in misfor- 
i tune; all, in fact, are bound together in one 
common bond of brotherhood, by the sacred 
and ennobling ties of Friendship, Love, and 
Truth. — London (C. W.) Odd Fellow, 

To improve a man is to liberalize and en- 
large him in thought, feeling, and purpose. 
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[Written for tho Western Odd Follows 1 Mugfuanc.] 
THE TOO MUCH AND THE TOO LITTLE. 

( Concluded from page »$* ) 

uv nos. TiOUEitT hale qwex. 

If there be one muster* principle character- 
istic of modern civilization, pervading the 
literature of our day, modifying our laws, 
and reforming that most effective of all laws, 
Public Opinion ; if there be one especial 
apirit that distinguishes the Christian from 
the Jewish and all other stern, old systems 
that prevailed in a by-gone world; that prin- 
ciple, that spirit, — justly declared to be 
greater than Faith, greater than Hope, — is 
Charity* 

In the earlier and ruder ages of the world, 
when brutal force held sway, and the gross- 
est vices triumphed in open day, the first 
great reform was, to enlist public opinion in 
favor of virtue* It was to visit vice with in- 
dignation, and requite it with punishment 
Evil doers were to be visited w'ith the law*s 
vengeance; that was the term, and the proper 
term to express the spirit in which virtue 
acted towards vice. The lex talionis — the 
retaliating law, — was considered the highest 
justice* *■ An eye for an eye. A tooth for 
a tooth. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed. 11 So of the 
standard of right in the brightest days of 
classical virtue* Brutus thought only of 
justice, never of mercy, even towards his 
own sons. Read Plutarch through, and you 
find his morality usually high-toned indeed, 
but cold, harsh, unpitying ; whenever the 
debt is due, exacting the pound of flesh. 

This indexible severity, that knows no 
mercy or forgiveness, is neither just in prin- 
ciple, nor conducive to morality in practice* 

It is not just* Nature herself has been 
bountiful to some, niggardly to others* Her 
bounty is just cause of thankful gratulation, 
but not of self-righteous pride. “What hast 
thou that thou hast not received I Now, if 
thou hast received it, why dost thou glory os 
if thou hadst not received it } ” 

It is not juit Some of us have been fa- 
vorably situated in the impressible years of 
early youth ; blessed with kind and wise pa- 
rents; trained by judicious teachers; breath- 
ing an atmosphere of intelligence and moral- 
ity* Others have been exposed to every 
influence that can ruin mind and body, that 
can darken the intellect and deprave the 
heart; have been born and bred, perhaps, in 
the St. Giles of London or the Five Points 
of New York* Shall we apply to both, with- 
out reference to early advantages, the same 
standard of right ) 

This is an extreme case ; hut it is one 
which applies, in a degree, to almost all of 
us. Not In natural capacity alone, but in 
7 


the fostering influence of circumstance, the 
genial power of education, have some of us 
received ten talents, others but one. To 
whom much is given, of him, in strictest jus- 
tice, may much be required. Say that we 
feel conscious of rectitude; proud and secure 
in an unblemished character. How do we 
know — who shall assure us — that half the 
temptation which was successfully resisted 
by some poor, down -trodden brother or sister, 
before virtue finally gave way, might not 
have drawn us in the broad path that leads 
to destruction 1 

But unforgiving severity towards the err- 
ing is not unjust only, its effect is immoral. 
If it docs not create vice, it often confirms 
it; and that is as bad. 

The first error, in man cr woman, — the 
first step in vice even, — is often taken 
under the influence of youthful impulse ; to 
be blamed indeed, but yet not necessarily, 
nor even perhaps frequently, to be taken as 
an indication of hardened wickedness. Un- 
less early associations of evil have been of a 
very aggravated character, vice is only en- 
dured at first; and if our lack of charity does 
not render the first downward step irretrace- 
able; if it is met with unassuming reproof, 
with gentle expostulation ; in a thousand 
cases it icill be retraced; in a thousand cases 
the prodigal will return to his father's house; 
rescued by charity, when he would have 
been ruined by cold, harsh condemnation. 

There are, doubtless, crimes of so inhuman 
a character, that tho heart must be cold or 
corrupt, which is not stirred, by their very 
recital, to indignation and resentment ; 
crimes against which that very indignation 
and resentment, is society’s chief safeguard. 
But these are rare ; and are scarcely ever 
jlrst errors. They are usually committed by 
hardened offenders ; made hardened by that 
, exclusive spirit of self-righteousness, which 
hugs itself in its own merits, real or imagin- 
ed, and forgets that the highest duty to hu- 
manity, is to humanity erring and misled. 

It is worse to fall among bad company, 
than to be set upon by thieves. It is worse 
to be stripped of aelf-respect than of raiment; 
and it is not the wounds of the body only 
that need the physician ; the bruised spirit 
often faints and perishes for lack of the 
wine and oil of human compassion. Yet, in 
this Pharisaical world of ours, how many 
Levites are there, who pass by on the other 
side; how few Samaritans who will stoop to 
bind up the wounds of the broken-hearted, 
unless they are sure the sufferer is immacu- 
late ; as immaculate as they would fain be 
thought themselves 1 

In our Lodges wc should act the Samari- 
tan, not tho Levlte. As was wisely said of 
the Sabbath, so may wo say of our Order. 
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Odd-Fellowship was made for man, not man 
for Odd-Fellowship. I advise not, indeed, to 
risk the character and harmony of a Lodge 
by admitting within its precincts men of con- 
firmed evil habits, the scoffer at morality, the 
heartless debauchee. But I seek to remind 
my brethren of the Order, that our task is 
similar to His, who declared that he came 
not to call the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance; similar to His, who was reproach- 
ed by the self-complaisant hierarchy of his 
day, because he consorted with publicans 
and sinners. To reform our fellows we must 
approach them. To do them good, we must 
risk something. And where a sincere and 
steady desire for improvement is shown, 
though past errors may be cast up to an ap- 
plicant, we should hesitate before we close 
the door on his repentance ; before, by black 
balling him, we cast him back, perhaps, dis- ! 
Couraged and 6elf-abaBed, on evil company * 
and evil courses. 

The substance, then, of what I have! 
sought in this and the preceding article to 
illustrate, is, that we should seek to 6teer 
between the too much and the too little; be- 
tween too low a standard of excellence with- 
in our Lodges; and too exclusive and con- 
demnatory a spirit towards those who do not 
at once come up to our standard : thut we ! 
avoid equally the risk of lowering that stan-i 
dard by admitting the hopelessly unworthy ; 
and the sin of casting off the sincerely re- 
pentant ; of rejecting those, w r ho, though 
they have strayed from the paths of rectitude, 
may be won back by the exercise of that 
spirit, which “ beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. ” 

I will add, that, though forms long estab- 
lished ought not, for light cause, to be arbi- 
trarily changed, yet, if the literature of our 
Order should, at any time, be revised, I 
should like to see our Motto itself somewhat 
modified. Love, in the enlarged acceptation | 
of the term, — in the only sense in which it i 
can properly be employed, as in that motto 
it is, — includes Friendship ; but it does not 
strictly include, though doubtless it is con- 
nected with, that tolerant, forbearing, for- 
giving spirit, not vaunting herself, never 
puffed up, without which prophecy and mys- 
teries and all knowledge are declared to be 
vain; and with which, if by any human 
agency, the world may gradually become 
what the hearts of wise and good men have 
so often yearned to see it. 

I suggest whether the Motto of our Order 
would not be at once more comprehensive, 
and more strictly in accordance with the en- 
lightened spirit of modern civilization, if it 
read: “ Love, Charity, and Truth. ” 

New Harmony, Ind., Sept. 7. 1852. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

■ THE CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON THE 
MYSTIC BROTHERHOODS. 


“Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. ” 

None better understood the varied influ- 
ences that sway the affections of the human 
heart than the author of this brilliant, pic- 
ture-wrought aphorism. Satiated with all 
the enjoyments that wealth unsurpassed 
could yield, sharing all the advantages of 
learning and science that hia age could 
boast, and disgusted with the vanities of 
sensual indulgence, he gave his heart “ to 
know Wisdom, ” In his ardent pursuit of 
knowledge, he levied a tax upon earth and 
sky. Night after night, he gazed at the 
lights and shades of the star-decked firma- 
ment; morn after morn he wandered forth 
amid the verdant groves to study and admire 
the variegated dew-drop temples that sat 
upon every mountain brow and clad every 
glittering hill-top of ancient Palestine ; he 
gathered wisdom from every leaf that “ trem- 
bled in the breeze, ” from every insect that 
danced in the sun-beam, and from every 
pebble that slept in the murmuring brook; 
“ he sought out and set in order many pro- 
verbs. ” But of all he said and did, nothing* 
is so replete with wisdom and beauty as the 
quotation that stands at the head of this 
article. 

Mystic brother, did you ever realize that 
“ Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver! ” Have you learned 
the precious lessons of truth this Baying 
teaches/ all the brotherhoods of the mystic 
ties Does it not bestow upon him who 
cap rightly use it, a pass through the outer 
gate to the temple of social power I Does it 
not place in his hands the key that unlocks 
the door to the inner chamber of the human 
heart 1 Is not, in other words, the wisdom 
this proverb teaches the invaluable secret of 
mystic power — the secret that none whose 
aims are unworthy, or whose motives are 
impure can either receive, or duly appreci- 
ate ! Who but the truly wise — who that 
has not made the mental and moral man his 
chief study, can demonstrate the magic force 
of “ words fitly spoken, ” and share the ben- 
eficial results shadowed forth in the gilded 
picture I 

Many men, possessing talents of a supe- 
rior order and intellects highly cultivated, 
accomplish little or no good in society. In- 
deed, every cause they undertake to advo- 
cate, suffers in their hands. Such is, not 
unfrequentiy, the case with very good mean- 
ing men, and it is' often the subject of won- 
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der why they an? fo unpopular — why every 
thing like pervading, useful influence, shrinks 
from their tone hr — shuns contact with them* 
The myb’tery is easily sol red — the proposi- 
tion readily demonstrated. They have learn- 
ed neither the import nor value of “ words 
fitly spoken . ” 

Reasons are abundant why the teachings 
of the proverb should become household 
gems in every family circle, and be engraven 
upon the mantle-board of every hearth-stone 
— why they should be studied thoroughly* 
rightly u rid e retood , an d d uly a pproc i at ad . I n 
a moral sense no man has a legitimate right 
to deprive himself of life. It is the gift of 
God, bestowed for noble ends. Nor has he, 
in a sense still more emphatic, the least 
shadow of a right either to destroy, or in any 
way impair, his own influence for usefulness 
in society. The ability to acquire a com- 
mon din g i nf! uen ce amu n g me n , U a talent 
liesiowetl upon every rational creature, and 
for the use or abuse of which all will be 
held accountable at the bar of the Great 
Giver. Granting the inference, and it h 
manifestly a matter of vast importance— nay 
of absolute duty, that every man of learning 
and science accumulate, day by day, all the 
social and moral power that “ words fitly 
spokm " can create. The fitness of his 
speech should be seen and felt in all that 
he says and does* 

The teachings of the proverb demand ac- 
tion- It 18 not muteness that is “like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver; 55 it is “ words 
filly spoken, ,T Hence there must be a speak- 
ing, and a determinate fitness in tho speech. 

These suggestions and inferences open the 
way for inquiry into the appropriate claims 
of society upon the members of the various 
Mystic it bothy riioods. The inquiry will be 
prosecuted in a aeries of forthcoming num- 
bers* S* £3* Y. 

White Hill, Sept. 2d, 1852. 

Sj.citr.rvtf ess op Tears. — T here is a sacred- 
ness in tears. They are not the mark of 
weakness, but of power* They speak more 
eloquent than ten thousand tongues. They 
are the messengers of overwhelming grief, 
of deep contrition, and of unspeakable love. 

Perform a good deed, speak a kind word, 
give a pleasant smile, and you will receive 
the same in return. The happiness you be- 
stow upon others is reflected back to your 

own bosom. 


Safe Ihvestmeht.— D r, Franklin, speak- 
ing of education, says : M If a man empties 
his purse into his head, no man can take it 
away from him. An investment in knowl- 
edge always pays the best interest. '* 


[Written for tho Western Odd Fallows’ Hagtrfna.] 
A REMINISCES CE. 

The dying Christian lay upon his bed, con- 
scious that his Inst hour on earth was pass- 
ing. The golden rays of the setting sun 
were lingering upon his weakened vision, 
but the shadows of evening were stealing 
over the objects around him. The day of 
life w r as also closing — the night of death was 
□ ear* As there he lay, calmly awaiting the 
moment of dissolution, two pictures were 
presented to his contemplation — one repre- 
senting the past, the other the future* His 
whole attention seemed to be absorbed in 
contemplating their features, revealed by 
1 i gh t d I vi n e, T he fi rst re pre so n ted Li fa w i tl * 
many lights and few shadows ; the beauty 
and innocence of childhood* the sports and 
joyous associations of youth and the labors 
and pleasures of mature years, stood out in 
bold relief, shaded faintly by nfllielion, dis- 
appointment and care. His soul gave birth 
to emotions of pleasure, producing upon his 
pallid countenance a smile of pure delight 
In memory, he again floated upon the cur- 
rent of life* sensible of its joys, forgetful of 
its woes. He turns to the second. Dark- 
ness shrouds it- — its lines are traced in black 
“—it is the picture of Death. Involuntarily 
he closes his eyes, and disappointment dis- 
torts the features of his hitherto placid coun- 
tenance. Again he looks with anxious, pen- 
etrating gaze; upon the canvass, once so 
dark, are being thrown, by an unseen hand, 
such combi nations or light ami shade, that 
every fear subsides and joy once more lights 
up his languid eye* There appear the plain a 
of immortality ; the river of Life w hose gen- 
tle flow is so soothing to the soul; the trees 
amid whose evergreen foliage cluster inviting 
fruits ambrosial ; the mansion a of the blest 
with portals wide, revealing tho inner sanc- 
tuaries of love ; end above all, rising with 
incomprehensible magnificence, that temple, 
i n w hie h prostrn t e i n ad orati on , wt i rsh i p th e 
perfect, the just, and the holy. This vision 
tills him with ineffable delight, his soul flames 
with desire, ha “longs to depart*” The dis- 
enthralled ppirit, rising gently as fragrance 
exhaled by the papain# breeze," ia wafted 
heavenward. Frknd&kip led him through 
flow ery paths and attended him to the portals 
of eternity , — Truth ffta the imperishable 
basis of his hope and Love secured him u 
home with God. 

New Albany, Sept, 1852. 1L 


Be truthful. Never swerve from the truth. 
It alone is ivorthy to he contended for. No 
present ease, nor fancied future pleasure, can 
compensate you tor one poor falsehood.— 
The man of truth ia the only mar. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows' Magazine.] 
THE TEMPEST. 

BT XABNESTCtS. 

Sunset upon the Ocean ! Calm and clear 
The mighty waters in their grandeur sleep; 

And not a Bound breaks on the listening oar 
Save the low, mournful murmurs of the deep. 
Unto his watery couch tho “Day God” hies, 

And the bright waves reflect each lingering ray 
That for a moment gilds the earth and ski os, 

Then silently and slowly fades away. 

A solitary cloud, far in the West, 

Is slowly creeping from his ocean bed, 

Like some ill omened bird that cannot rest, 

Save when all beauty from the earth has fled. 

Proudly yon vessel bounds along her way, 

And bright eyes glance and happy voices ring 
Within her cabin walls — where, day by day, 
Pleasure was wont her blithest lay to sing. 

For “Homeward bound” from every lip is heard — 
And noble hearts, in manly bosoms, thrill 
With wildest rapture at that magic word, 

Which, like an angel, comes each grief to still. 

Mark that young mother's look of pride and joy— 
And see the smile illumine her bright eye, 
While fondly resting on her infant boy ; 

For all else seems forgot, when he is nigh. 

His merry laugh is music to her ear — 

His smile of joy, the sunlight of her heart; 

His childish, lisping tone, she loves to hear, 

And e'en his little foot-steps, joy import. 

And oft she bade the lovely prattler come — 

And, placing him so gently on her knee, 

She teaches him to whisper of his home 
And its loved inmates, they so soon shall see. 

Here, a fond brother lingers near to one 
Whose pallid looks, alas ! too plainly tell, 

The sands of life with her are almost run, 

And with the loved of earth she may not dwell. 
And, as he watches the deceitful glow [bloom, 
That tinges her pale cheek as with health's 
He speaks in gentle aooents soft and low 
Of many happy hours yet to oome. 

And, as he sees her languid eye grow bright, 

And hears her fondly speak of their loved home, 
Hope bids his weary heart again be light, 

And memory gilds the hours forever flown. 

There, sits an aged man, and at his side, 

With health still blooming on her wrinkled 
cheek, 

Is one whose true affection time has tried, 

And found its tranquil flow he oould not break. 

And there is one in all his manhood's pride, 

With happiness on every feature traced — 

For with him is his young and lovely bride, 

Who seems to all with every virtue graced. 


His oye now fondly rests upon her own, 

As with a voice of sweetest melody, — 

While she is listening to each whispered tone — 

He tells her of his home beyond the sea. 

But, while all seem securely thus td rest, 

The cloud has onward sped — until the sky 
Frowns darkly down upon the ocean’s crest — 

And thro’ the shrouds tho winds begin to sigh. 
Ah ! many eager eyes have watched that cloud 
From off the vessel's deck, as on it flew ; 

For many felt it might foretoll a shroud 
To each one of that noblo vessel’s crew. 

The seagulls start from out their ooean home, 

And flap their wings across the crested wave — 
As tho’ they seek beneath the lashing foam 
To hollow for themselves a watery grave. 

The gallant sailors fly, now here — now there, 

And try the fury of the storm to brave ; 

But death seems mingling with tho very air, 

And nought the vessel from her doom esn save. 

Ah ! then bright eyes with fear grew strange and 
wild, 

And every cheek grew cold and colorless — - 
And lips that but an hour before had smiled, 

Grew hueless from the bosom's deep distress. 
The angry billows roll like mountains high, 

And as wild demons in their fury leap — 

While thunders crash along the vaulted sky, 

And seem re-echoed in the mighty deep. 

That mother, kneeling, to her bosom clasps 
Her heart’s fond idol — and in acoents wild — 
With streaming eyes upturned to heaven— she 
gasps, 

4 Great God! in mercy save — oh, save my child!* 
The infant, clinging to its mother’s breast, 

Looks out upon the storm with fearless eye, 
Then, nestling in her bosom, sinks to rest — 
Unmindful that its hour has come to die. 

The husband stands, his heart with anguish rent, 
And to his bosom clasps bis cherished bride — 
Resolved, that when life’s latest breath is spent. 
They both shall calmly slumber, side by side. 

The brother kneels beside the dying one, 

Who looks upon the scene with quiet eye; 

Then in her sweetly low, angelic tone, 

She murmurs, “ Oh! why need we fear to die?” 
Reclining with her head upon his breast, 

To heaven she raises her dark, lustrous eyes — 
rhen, 'mid the storm, she calmly sinks to rest — 
To wake again — with God in paradise. 

In all the voiceless agony of soul, 

He bends above her loved, tho’ lifeless form, 

In the deep anguish he cannot control, — 

And heeds not, now, old Ocean’s raging storm. 
On— on the vessel flies— “ a thing of life" 

It seems, while rushing o’er the foaming wave — 
Soon, 'mid the angry water's fearful strife, 

To sink into an unknown, watery grave. 
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The dreary night has oloeed in, dark and lone, 
And yet the wrathful “ demon of the sea” 

Still treads the bounding billows all alone, 

In all his dreaded, fearful majesty. 

A crash 1 anotheb — louder than before 1 
The Teasel, like a helpless thing, is tost— 

And listen 1 ah, it is the breakers’ roar — [lost ! 

The ship has struck ! Oh, God ! wa all abe 
The boat 1 the boat 1 and wild with fear they 
spring 

To this last hope; but ah! it too is vain — 

The storm has loosed it from its fastening, 

And nought remains there but the broken chain. 
A cry of angnish falls from every tongue, 

And mingles with the breakers’ fearful roar— 
And Death’s dark mantle thus is rudely flung 
Around the helpless crow — we see no more. 
«•»**#*«* 

The storm is past ! the stars in beauty glow — 
And once again calm is the mighty sea ; 

But o’er that Tessel’s deck the waters flow, 

And sing — once happy hearts — your elogy. 
Ixd iam apolib, Sept. 7, 1852. 

[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

We believe that “ all men are born free 
and equal, ” possessing as inalienable rights, 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
We believe that an all-wise, supreme, and 
intelligent Being, the Creator, Governor and 
Preserver of the universe, is the common 
Parent of all mankind. We believe that 
44 from Him cometh every good and perfect 
gift, ” and that to Him all men should be 
gr&tefuL W e believe that we must act upon 
the “ Golden Rule, ” and “ do unto others, as 
we would that they should do unto us. ” We 
believe it to be our duty to u visit the sick, 
bury the dead, protect the widow, and edu- 
cate the orphan. ” We believe that, as ad- 
versity is the surest test of friendship, we 
should cling with the stronger affection to 
those who are in distress ; that we should 
44 love one another with pore hearts fervent- 
ly; ” and that, as the chemical effect of the 
Hue ray upon the needle is always to cause 
it to point true to its attraction in the mys- 
terious chambers of the North, so should our 
covenant love never turn from its purpose. 
We believe that “ the good time is coming,” 
when “ nations shall learn to war no more;” 
when "the spear shall be beaten into the 
pruning hook, and the sword into the plow- 
share. ” We believe that Faith even now 
beholds that distant period, yet in the womb 
of time, when the miseries and the vices of 
our earth shall be submerged beneath the 
healing tide of universal love. We believe 
that God has, in his providence, commission- 
ed our Order to assist in developing the finer 
feelings of the human heart, and with faith 


in the kindness and assistance of that God, 
hope in the ultimate success of associated, 
virtuous action, and charity to all mankind, 
we claim the "world as our parish,” and 
believe that, to accomplish the vast designs 
of our Order, we must constantly labor while 
it is day, for the night cometh m which no 
man can work. 

Our Order teaches the novitiate that, as 
appearances are too frequently deceptive, he 
must not judge from them alone; that a cap- 
tivating person and manner may belong to 
the villain, while beneath the rough, unpol- 
ished garb of the peasant may beat & heart 
actuated by the highest and purest motives. 
It teaches him that, as all men are fallible 
and prone to err, mutual forbearance be- 
comes a cardinal virtue. With deep solem- 
nity it warns him of the sure and certain end 
of all the living ; and that, as Evil is the 
bane of society and the fountain of all 
wrong, the progenitor of hatred, crime and 
violence, he is told to war against it in all 
its forms. Even at the portals of our insti- 
tution, Wisdom speaks, in & voice not be 
misunderstood, that, as life is but a cloud, a 
fleeting vapor, all that is done must be done 
quickly. B* 

Rose Cottage, Sept. 15, 1852. 

PROGRESSION. 

I would remind you that peace and pros- 
perity have been the cause of the decline 
and fall of nearly all the nations and socie- 
ties of men that have passed away. The 
enervating and seductive influences of such 
a condition, have proved more destructive 
than the power of mighty armies. Love of 
excitement, or fame, may carry & man bold- 
ly to the cannon’s mouth ; but it is & purer 
and holier heroism that can raise the soul to 
the capability of long years of endurance 
and toil, to confer an unacknowledged ben- 
efit upon the race. Therefore, if Odd-Fel- 
lowship is to be a living and enduring insti- 
tution, there can be no resting place for its 
members. We must ever press forward to 
secure for it some new triumph in the cause 
of man. We must advance it a,s rapidly as 
the stirring spirit of the age moves forward 
the world in which it exists, or it will fail to 
perform its true mission. Fdlr it we mtist be 
self-sacrificing and enduring. For it we 
must acquire the true heroism. The cause 
is worthy of the effort, for nothing better 
than Odd-Fellowship, properly carried into 
practice, can demonstrate the fact, that 
“ man is but little lower than the angels. ” 
— Gr. M. Volney Green , Northern N, Y. 

Men are not always what they appear. 
Odd-Fellows should take especial care bow 
they estimate their fellows. 
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ODD-FELLOWSHIP AND THE CHURCH. 

There are many well-meaning persons in every 
community who are opposed to Odd-Fellowship, 
because, they say, “ It interferes with the Church, 
aqd is therefore unnecessary. ” To some, this is 
an insurmountable objection ; they cannot see 
how any one can act beyond the pale of the 
church, without saying by his actions, at least, 
that the church is not able to meet the wants of 
man. Such, by no means, should be the conclu- 
sion. 

God’s design in placing man in this world, 
seems to be, to elevate him in mental and moral 
qualities, until he is prepared to enter upon the 
duties and felicities of that upper and better sanc- 
tuary, where the mind and heart shall continue to 
expand in a never-ending progression. Under 
Heaven’s great Bill of Rights — the Bible — all 
men have the right (ay, is it not their duty?) to 
associate themselves together for their moral and 
mental advancement, and to devise ways and 
means by which they may alleviate the miseries 
to which they and their fellows are subject. Tak- 
ing the morals of the Bible for their code of mor- 
als, and its lessons for their monitor, they can 
institute a society independent of church organi- 
zation, for the accomplishment of any moral or 
benevolent objeot — an association that will, from 
its sectarian neutrality, gather in its embrace an- 
tagonistic natures, and unite them in the great 
work of fraternizing the world. The peculiar 
duty Of the church is to save the soul, and any 
moral or benevolent institution that does not in- 
fringe upon this duty, is indisputably oorrect. 
True, Christianity demands that its votaries shall 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and perform 
various other acts of kindness. Religion demands 
that all men should be temperate, that they 44 touch 
not — taste not — handle not,” &c., yet the tem- 
perance cause languished, and intemperance in- 
creased with fearful rapidity, until out of the 
church men took the matter in hand, and embody- 
ing but one idea — temperance — created a moral 
revolution whose effects are still visible in every 
part of the land.g Christianity demands that the 
young shall be educated. How long, if none but 
the true Christian were to act in this matter, would 
it be ere the world would be enlightened ? How 
long ere the prophecy would be fulfilled which 
says, 44 Then shall every man teach no more his 
neighbor, but all shall know the Lord from the 
least to the greatest?” We have our common 
schools, colleges, Sabbath schools, educational so- 
cieties, all auxilliary in the great work, and all 
employing to some extent the services of unconver- 
ted men. The Bible is to be sent to the heathen, 


yet how little was done until associations were 
created for that specific purpose ? 

The Church covers the duties of all these organ- 
izations, for it leaves nothing undemandod that 
may in the least favorably affect the family of man ; 
and yet some of these societies are organized in- 
dependent of the church. These associations per- 
form some of the legitimate duties of Christianity, 
and no sane man will hazard his reputation for 
either sense or sanity, by saying that they have 
not been blessed of God in accomplishing a vast 
amount of good. 

Under this view of the subject, we look at the 
Order of Odd-Fellows. Its aim is to do good. 
In the peculiar, primary duty of the church it 
does not attempt to engage. But God has made 
the Lodge room, with its solemn ceremonies, the 
means of bringing many wayward sons to himself, 
for there is something in the Order that 44 makes 
men think. ” 

While Odd-Fellowship and religion are kindred 
spirits, and not opposed one to the other, there is 
an infinite difference between them. One culti- 
vates the better feelings of our heart — the other 
purifies our nature. One is earthly — the other 
is spiritual and divine. One was founded by man 
— the other by God. One assists us in this world 
and stands by us at the tomb — the other sustains 
us here, o’erleaps the tomb, and lays hold on im- 
mortality. One acts from mutual friendship and 
earthly love — the other prompts to action by 
heavenly love, and a supreme desire to please God. 
Our Order cultivates a reverence for God, and liia 
word and its doctrines ; but none of our forms or 
ceremonies profess to cleanse the heart — nor is the 
Odd-Fellow ever taught that the rites and cere- 
monies of the Order, or its duties, will satisfy the 
demands of God’s violated law ; and if there is 
one who thinks that Odd-Followship will save his 
soul, we pity his ignorance, for he neither under- 
stands the principles of the one, nor the demands 
of the other. Weak must be the faith of that 
Christian who fears that the church will suffer 
through the influence of Odd-Fellowship, for any 
man whose religion is not better for life, for 
death, and for eternity, than that taught by our 
Order, either never was converted, or has back- 
slidden and needs re-converting. 

We have no fears of our Order assuming such 
ground, and if it did we should not hesitate to im- 
mediately cease to kneel at her altars, and rejoice 
when “ Ichabod ” was written there. Odd-Fel- 
lowship may exert its whole influence to purify 
the world, and it can only strengthen with moral 
power the foundations of society, while Christian- 
ity may begin with the Order, stand side by side 
with it, and then begin anew where Odd-Fellow- 
ship ends, and find ample employment in the 
purification of our natures. 

The Order and the Church harmonize, and rau- 
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tually aid one another. All the moral power the 
Order possesses was given her by the church, and 
in return the Order has taught the Church some 
lessons in practical duties, that have added much 
to her efficiency. Some strive to array them as 
antagonistic. ThU is* wrong and hurtful. Side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder, let them stand 
in life's great battle, each performing its own ap- ( 
propriate duties, and victory will crown the virtu- 
ous, the brave, Jand the good. Let no ono, either , 
from the Order or the Church, ever attempt to an- 
tagonize the two; but may a spirit of honest emu - 1 
lotion to “ provoke one another to good works ” l 
animate the members of each, and may the same | 
God whom both acknowledge ever sustain and* 
bless thenPin all their deeds of love. j 

In this number of the ( Magazine * will be found j 
an interesting history of 4 American Odd-Follow- j 
ship,' by P. G. Bxnj. Downing, of New York, I 
which we commend to the careful perusal of our | 
readers. It originally appeared in the 4 Golden I 
Bede,' and is probably as faithful a history as can | 
be gathered from the recollections of a 4 Patriarch’ i 
in the Order ; and it is from such sources as these | 
we may expect to arrive at something near the 
true history of the Order in this country. 

It must have been in the Pennsylvania Lodge, ! 
located in Philadelphia, mentioned by Bro. Down- I 
me, that the late P. G. Master Richard D. Evans, | 
the first Grand Master of this State, was initiated 
into the Order, as he was made an Odd- Fellow in 
1S21, and was, at that time, a resident of Philadel- 
phia. Bro. Evans was also one of the applicants 
for the charter for the first Lodge in this State, 
New Albany Lodge, No. 1. We have often heard 
Bro- Evans relate the difficulties that the Order 
had to encounter in its early days, and the sacrifices 
often required of its members to fulfil their obli- 
gations of brotherly love to each other, as they 
were but few in number, and were consequently 
required to act in their individual capacity in re- 
lieving the wants of the needy and distressed of 
the Order. Bro. E. was one of the few who, du- 
ring near thirty years’ membership, was ever 
found punctual in his attendance at Lodge meet- 
ings, and, even np to his last moments, professed 
the most ardent attachment to the Order. We 
have no doubt that to the zeal and ability display- 
ed by P. G. M. Evans, when filling the office ot 
Grand Master, is to be attributed the rapid in- 
s of the Order in Indiana. 


In the proceedings of the G. L. of Iudiana, pub- 
lished in our August No., we failed to report the 
election of Bro. Tatlob W. Webster, of Ladoga, 
as Alternate Representative to the G. L. of U. S. 
The omission was unintentional on our part. 

Persona subscribing now for the Magazine con 
be supplied with the back numbers. 


MUTUAL RELIEF. 

A leading feature of Odd-Fellowship is mutual 
assistance in times of distress and danger. To 
this principle onr Order owes its origin; this is one 
of the corner-stones of onr temple. 

Man is subject to the most sudden reverses of 
fortune. He who, to-day, riots in all the luxuries 
that wealth and friends can procure, may to-mor- 
row become penniless and forsaken. To obviate 
all the effects of these sudden reverses is, in part, 
the mission of our Order. Onr Order teaches that 
we are all dependent upon each other; that a sym- 
pathetic cord runs through the whole family of 
man ; that from the eradle to the grave we lean 
one upon the other. This truth our Order admits, 
and from it seeks to draw a thousand blessings. 
Onr mutual assistance only extends to acts of love 
and kindness, in their most substantial forms. 
The worthy Odd-Fellow in danger or distress, we 
are bound to warn and assist ; and the fulfilment 
of this duty ensures tho ultimate succms of the 
Order. To enable us to afford the pecuniary 
relief promised, a price for initiation and tho 
degrees, and a regular system of weekly dues, are 
adopted. From this fund, created by mutual and 
equal contributions, we are folly able to fulfil all 
the pecuniary obligations we have voluntarily as- 
sumed. And how consoling to the true Odd-Fel- 
low to feel that he is a member of a band who re- 
joice to bo able to protect and assist him in the 
hour of need; that around him are hearts that 
care for him, and hands ever ready to succor 
him at any hazard, save tho violation of law or 
right. 

Nor are these duties performed grudgingly.— 
Pure friendship, tested best in the hour of adver- 
sity, prompts to action. This principle carries the 
Odd-Fellow to the couch of sickness, and the 
chamber of death. In how many parts of our 
land has this been exemplified. Here an honest 
brother is stricken down by disease. His means 
are scanty, for his daily toil has been his only re- 
source for the support of himself and family. — 
That support has now failed ; but his brethren — 
those who have knelt with him at the altar of onr 
Order — are ever near him. His wants are sup- 
plied. His family is cared for ; 44 the cruse of oil 
and the barrel of meal” fail not. They of the 
“mystic tie” prove to the world that Friendship 
is more than a name. Bnt Friendship cannot stay 
the dart of Death ; the brother dies, and is borne 
to his last and final home. 

Years have passed, but the widow of that bro- 
ther has never been in want ; her children have 
never suffered. The benefactions of the Order 
have rested upon that family; the mother’s woun- 
ded heart has been soothed ; her burden has been 
lightened ; her children have been saved from 
penury and want, and their minds and hearts pro- 
perly educated. And do you think that jnothev 
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ha« forgotten those brethren of her departed hus- 
band! 

“ Ah l oft, methinks, 

That mother taught her little ones to kneel, 

And fold their tiny hands in earnest prayer 
For those true hearts who, in the hour of need, 
Stood, like the guardian angels, with the shield 
Of gentle Mercy, ’twixt a thoughtless world 
And her sad heart, o’ertasked with grief and care. 
This is Odd-Fellowship — the synonyme 
Of Charity and Love ; and while the prayers 
Of those — the widow and the fatherless — 

Go up at mom and eve, to ask of God 
For blessings on the band, tho world may storm 
And vent its spite in words, but ’twill not break 
The ties which bind them — for those precious links 
Are held by angel hands — those prayers but form 
So many chains that hold the band to Heaven. ” 

This feature alone — the care tho Order takes of 
the widow and tho fatherless — should win the re- 
spect, if not the love, of every woman ; and, al- 
though they are not admitted to our ordinary 
Lodges, but partake with us tho beauties and 
duties of one degree, none are so deeply interested 
in the results of our labors as our wives and 
daughters. This is one of the crowning excellen- 
cies of our Order, and in this point no earthly in- 
stitution is its superior. 

Man could well brook tho bitter disappointments 
of the world, if he had to bear the burden alone; 
the husband and the father could calmly lie down 
and die, if he felt that he had done all in his power 
to presorve his “ wife and little ones from want. ” 
Of this the Odd-Fellow feels that, under Provi- 
dence, he has done much to save them from the 
rude touch of a heartless world. Ho knows that 
tho solemn obligations of the Order bind all Odd- 
Fellows to protect those he may leave behind. He 
knows that a fhnd has been accumulating for 
yean, from which they may draw, as a right, the 
assistance they need, no feels that it matters not 
how poor or humble in earthly pretensions ho may 
have been, his wife and children are os near to 
the great heart of our Order, as are the proudest 
and the most wealthy. Hundreds of children 
have thus been educated, and hundreds aro now 
under the supervision of the Order. In this par- 
ticular, alone, the world will owe the Order much. 
Minds and hearts that, otherwise, would have re- 
mained uncultivated, or have been loft to grow up 
and curse the world by their degrading passions, 
have been taught, by our Order, the rood to fame, 
and honor, and virtue. This simple truth enlists 
for us the sympathies of the fair, and there are 
few women who aro not “Daughters of Rebekah ” 
in deed, if not in form. For, what woman, m 
whose heart gushes the pure fount of a mother’s 
love, does not admire this principle — this living 
principle— in Odd-Fellowship? Here is one of 
our strong-holds— our outward Gibraltar. At the 


fulfilment of this duty the most querulous cannot 
complain, nor the most sceptical rail. The chari- 
ty that enfolds in its broad wingB the poor orphan, 
is nearly allied to that of heaven. Above this 
part of our temple angels hover ; and if departed 
spirits ore permitted to participate in the anxieties 
and joys of this life, how many, to-day, bend 
from their celestial abodes and mingle their songs 
of joy with the hymns of praise that swell from 
the thousands of orphans educated by our belov- 
ed Order 1 

These are a few of the principles and duties that 
lie at tho foundation of Odd-FellowBhip. Such 
are our professions, and we show to tho world that 
we strive to fulfill them. This has givon ns un- 
pa rale lied success. Having been brought into ex- 
istence by the necessities of humanity, tho mission 
of our Order will nevor be accomplished until the 
last righ shall have been changed into a note of 
joy. With these and other sublime and holy 
truths as a basis, Odd-Fellowship has erected its 
light-house amid time’s troubled oeeon. For 
more than half a century tho waves of opposition 
and adversity have lashed its base and cast their 
spray far up its sides ; storms of foul slander and 
bitter persecution have gathered and broke above 
it, but it stands firm and unshaken ; and to-day 
more than two hundred thousand mariners upon 
Life’s tempestuous sea hail with rapture its steady 
light, while Faith and Hope sweetly whisper that 
Timo’s last billow, as it sinks into the bosom of 
Eternity’s ocean, shall bo gilded by its undimmed 
radiance. 

The Western Odd-Fellows’ Magazine has not 
been received since the first number. Will not 
tho publishers reciprocate ? — Pittsburg Token. 

The ‘Magazine’ has been regularly mailed to yon, 
i Bro. Bussell, and the uncertainty of the mails is 
the only cause to which we can attribute your fail- 
ure to get it. We have remailed the second and 
third numbers. To * The Token * and every other 
publication of the Order in this country and Can- 
ada, of which we have any knowledge, we have 
sent our Magazine from the first number. 

premiums. 

To any person who will send us TEN dollars, 
we will forward ELEVEN COPIES of the ‘Maga- 
zine,’ for one year. 

To any person who will send us FIFTEEN dol- 
lars, wo will forward SIXTEEN COPIES of the 
‘Magazine,’ for one year, and one copy of the Di- 
gest, tho Digest free of postage. 

To any person who will send us TWENTY dol- 
lars wo will forward TWENTY-TWO COPIES of 
the ‘Magazine;’ or TWENTY-ONE COPIES of the 
‘Magazine, and two copies of the “Digest;” or 
TWENTY COPIES of the “Magazine,” and ONE 
COPY of the “Odd Fellows’ TEXT BOOK;” the 
Digest and Text Book will be sent free of postage. 

Send on your names. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Orleans, August 12, 1S52. 

After a few hours’ ride upon the New Albany 
and Salem Railroad, I found myself at “ Moore’s 
Hotel ” in this place. Orange Lodge, No. 118, lo- 
cated in this place, is a new Lodge, as you may 
know from the No. The members, though few, 
are men of sterling integrity, and I have no doubt 
will give a good account of themselves. 

The town is rapidly improving. From all that 
I can learn I presume that the great Cincinnati 
and St. Louis Railroad will pass through this 
place. This one fact will add much to its impor- 
tance and continue, in a double ratio, the spirit of 
improvement begotten by- the railroad they now 
have. 

L a whence ville, 111., August 18. 

Being within ten miles of this place, and having 
some old friends here, I could not resist the temp- 
tation to visit the “ boys, ” and see how they were 
still thriving. 

There is a fine, flourishing Lodge in this plooe, 
composed of men of the true stamp. I spent but 
a few hours here, but learned that the great road 
in which all this part of Illinois is deeply interest- 
ed, is being pushed on with energy. 

This is a small but very pleasant town— a place 
of considerable business. 

Washington, Ind., August 20. 

This is not, like its great namesake, a “ city of 
magnificent distances;” it is, however, a neat 
place (in dry weather.) From some local cause, 
it suffered in 1849, from the cholera, more severely 
than any other place in the Union. Since then it 
has been free from the scourge. It is entirely an in- 
land town, but has connection with the Ohio river 
and the Lakes by White river and the canal, which 
pass %% miles west of it, at Maysville. I see that 
the canal ia open, but as yet, I believe, no boats 
have come down from the lakes. This canal, when 
finished, will give to Washington a very conven- 
ient outlet for the produce it gathers from the sur- 
rounding country. 

Iiverpool Lodge, No. 110, a new Lodge, is loca- 
ted here. It has done well since its institution, 
and promises better. Its members are devoted to 
the work, and wiU, I trust, sway a healthy influ- 
ence in the community. 

Carlislx, August 24. 

I reached this plaoe at dark, and left early next 
but had the pleasure of meeting with the 
members of Carlisle Lodge, No. 50, in their hall. 
Here the Lodge was well attended, and I think, as 
a general rule, the Lodges in our smaller towns are 
much better attended than in the larger ones. 
After the Lodge was closed, it was, according to 
pervious notice, opened in the “ Degree of Bebek- 


ah,” for the purpose of conferring it upon the wife 
of one of the members. Several other ladies, who 
had taken it, were present, and the meeting was a 
delightful one. The presence of woman adds 
much to the beauty, harmony, and finish of tho 
great temple of Fraternity we are building. May 
our Order ever merit and have the smiles and as- 
sistance of woman. 

The place is improving some ; its growth is 
gradual and sure. 

Vincennes, August 28. 

This place has been my head-quarters since the 
18th inst. Having formerly resided here for near- 
ly five years, I felt unwilling to pasB hastily thro 1 
it. I found the town somewhat improved, and 
the prospect of much greater improvement on ac- 
count of the railroads that will shortly be finished 
to this place. The Evansville and Terre Haute 
Railroad is already completed to Princeton, twenty 
miles south, and almost every section of the great 
Ohio and Mississippi Railroad is under contract, 
and is being vigorously pushed forward. The 
president of the company, Hon. A. T. Ellis, with 
whom I had a few moments’ conversation, is quite 
sanguine upon the subjeot. He informed mo that 
it was to be finished from St. Louis to Vincennes, 
in oomplete running order, with cars, locomotives, 
<fcc., &c., by July 4, 1855. I trust that this is 
true. That the road will be built, there is now no 
reasonable doubt; that it will enhance the value 
of property four-fold, along the line, is also sure. 
It will render valuable a vast extent of rich prairie 
land, now almost valueless from tho difficulty of 
reaching a market. It will develop the resources 
of the two States, and also give a unity of feeling 
to the citizens, that will tend greatly to destroy 
those feelings of sectional jealousy and false State 
pride that have hitherto existed. In this route, 
Vincennes must be an important point. Located 
upon the Wabash, at the point where these two 
railroads cross, commanding already much of the 
trade of tho surrounding country, both in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, and possessing within herself 
considerable oapital, and men of enterprise and 
energy, the day is not far distant when Vincennes 
will be the city of the Southern Wabash valley. 
The perseverance her citizens have already mani- 
fested— the unyielding determination not to suc- 
cumb to any circumstances, no matter how gloomy 
the prospect— have already given her the prestige 
of success. 

My visit to this place was very pleasant and in- 
teresting to me. From all my old friends I receiv- 
ed an unusually warm greeting that told me I was 
fully welcome. Old associations were constantly 
being revived, not only here but also at Washing- 
ton, Carlisle and Lawrenoeville, and frequently I 
felt that thrill of pleasure so peculiar in visiting 
I the scenes of by-gone hours. The years that I 
had been absent seemed for the time blotted from 
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the post, and I wuft with thorn a* one of thorn. 1 
felt that it was home. I mingled again with the 1 
friends of other years, and pleasantly the hours 
flew by. But when 1 saw those who were my 
pupils, engaged in the great battle of life, I felt 
that years had indeed elapsed since I saw tlu>m* 
The fair young girl had expanded, in that short 
time, into the handsome woman. Tho lad had 
laid aside hia childish amusements, and was pre- 
paring to engage in life's arduous duties. And 
what changes have not those three short years 
wrought with many of ns? To some they have 
glided by a* silently as fall the gentle dews, and 
left hut few* marks of their passage; to others they 
have brought sickness, or poverty, or woe. Some 
who then had seen another sun rise and gild the 
then prose nt w ith such a joyful light as to hide the 
darkness of the intemperate post, have seen that 
sun obscured again, and trebled darkness return. 

Of my vbit here I could All a sheet- Memory 
upon memory crowds my brain, and asks for utter- 
ance. Pleasant thoughts gush up in my heart, and 
seek to And their way to kindred Incur Joyful 
scone* and happy horn-awake aweet emotions in my 
soul, while a few memories, u few prose nt scenes call 
up within me feelings of sorrow and pain, for soma 
of tho changes wrought by the past three years 
are melancholy os the grave. Three years 1 How 
short, how light to some I How long, how dark 
to other* ! 

Wabash Lodge, No. £0, U located here. It is 
composed of excellent men, who make flue, bright 
Odd- Fellows — Odd- Fellows who keep posted up 
in the written and unwritten work of the Order. 
They are all working men, ami of coarse the 
Order ranks high and wields a good influence in 
tho community. I mat with them in the Lodge 
and Encampment, and pleasant were tho hours. 
The memory of my visit and tho scene* it recalled, 
and the kind, heartfelt welcome 1 received hero, 
■will never, never fade from, my mind. 

We shall give in the November or December No. 
of the Magazine a flno portrait of our li. W. G. 
Mns Lor, Joe. L. Silcox, lithographed expressly for 
our Magazine. During the volume, the portraits 
of several other distinguished members of the 
order will be given, provided onr subscription list 
will justify it, aa we are determined to leave no 
effort untried to mako tho Magazine worthy the 
patronage of the ordeT. 

CELEBRATION AT LOUISVILLE, KY. j 

We aie pleased to learn that the Odd Fellows of 
Louisville have determined to have a grand cele- 
bration on the 14th of October. Invitations have 
been tent to the Order in the adjoining states, and 
auch arrangements have been made, as will, it is j 
expected, call together the largest concourse of Odd ! 
Fellows ever assembled in the west. Lot Indiana | 
be well represented, j 


FRATERNAL CO K K V s P U >’ HENCE. 

OrricK or* Tux G. Sec., G. L., 1. O- 0. F<, Kyd 
Louisville, Aug. 28 T *52. f 

MtMis. Eurrous: This is the second number of 
your Magazine that I have had the pleasure of ex- 
amining, and 1 think it well worthy of tho sup- 
port of the order in the west. 1 trust Kentucky 
will be ready id Wtottd to it thi: ri.-liE hand of 
Fellowship. I will forward you a copy of our 
proceedings as soon us they are published- 1 give 
you below tho names of the Officers, of the G. L* 
and G. £. 

Henry C. Fondell, M. W. G. M., Lexington; 
Peter M, Jones, K- W. D* G. M.; Geo. W. Morris, 
G. W.; James M. Moore, G. S-, Louhrville; John 
Fonda, G. T,; Rev, I. D. Williamson, G. Rep.; 
Bov. W. E. Babcock, W. G. Chap.; C. A. Fuller, 
G, Mar.; Z, Williams, G. C<*.; F. Freshe, G, G.; 
Q, A. Waggoner, G. Mes- 

Jas. M. Moore, M, W. G- Pat., Lewisville; C* L. 
Sylo T E. G. H. P-; R. B. Shelton, G. a W,| A. C. 
Hang, G. J. W.; M. Malta, G. S. Louisville; John 
Fonda, G. T.; Wm. Mathews, G. Rep.; G* A. 
Waggoner, G. Sau. 

Ladoga, Ind., Sept. 4, 1852. 

MxsffUS. Editors: On the 23th u ited 

Bainbridgo Ledge, No. lid, by special Dispensa- 
tion from the G. M- Eros- Samuel N. YaU^ was 
installed N. G-, George W. Call, V. G., Abner R. 
Hyde. Scc'y. nml W. C. Glenn, Treas. Two peti- 
tions worn received nml petitioners imti a ted. 

Yours in F- L. & T. 

TAYLOR W. WEBSTER. 

Yeyay, Sept. 6, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors: As the institution of a new 
Lodge Is a matter about which Odd Fellows al ways 
fbel a great interest, 1 desire to giro yon some ac- 
count of the opening of Versailles Lodge No. 11T, 
located at Versailles, R/plcy county, Indiana. 

On tire l$th of August 1 arrived at Versailles, 
and was received by the brethren with much cor- 
diality, and was hospitably entertained by 3ro. 
Jno. M. Stewart, who, in connection with his cry 
kind lady, did everything to make me feel at 
borne while under their roof. 

At 8 o'clock I proceeded with the Institution of 
the Lodge, upon which occasion I was assist l by 
Bros. G* W. Elrod, and Peter Platter, of Miriam 
Lodge No. 106, and Bros. Moses Shott, W. Sw 
McComas, and Jacob Hoover, of Chapman Lodge 
No. 98, after which three persons were received by 
initiation. The following officers were elected, 
qualified, and installed in “regular form.” C. H. 
Cass, N. G.; John M. Stewart, V. G.; Carrmgtoa 
Sec’y. ; S. S. Hunter, Treasurer. 

Friday evening was agreed upon ae the night of 
meeting. 

Everything passed off very pleasantly, and all 
seemed highly gratified. I feel satisfied that the 
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Lodge will be handsomely sustained, and that Odd 
Fellowship is in good hands in Versailles. 

Fraternally Yours, 

OLIVER DUFOUR. 

Vincennes. Sept. S, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors: Since your sojourn among us, 
the “Text Book” has, if possible, become more 
popular than ever. A careful perusal of tlie work, 
which many of the brethren hero have given it, 
enables them to pronounce it one of the best books 
<»ver written upon the subject of Odd Fellowship. 
At a meeting of "Wabash Lodge No. 20, held last 
evening, P. G. John Caldwell delivered one of the 
most eloquent and appropriate addresses upon the 
principles of the order to which I have ever had 
the pleasure of listening. In the course of his re- 
marks he paid a just and merited compliment to 
the “Text Book” and the good it was designed to 
effect if placed in the hands of the members of 
the order generally. 

The merits of the “Western Odd Fellows’ Mag- 
azine” have been thoroughly discussed by the 
members of the order in this vicinity, and the 
conclusion is that it is a superior work. [We 
are somewhat bashful, Bro. G. and wo will omit 
one or two lines — it might make us vain to print 
them.] Many who have long patronized other 
publications now take the “Western.” And if I 
am not mistaken, the Odd FcIIowb of Indiana are 
determined to support (and so they should) a pe- 
riodical of their own devoted to the principles of 
the order. Look out for an increase of subscribers 
from the “Old Post.” M. P. G. 

[Thank you Bro. G. Let us hear from you 
again, keep us posted up in the doings and condi- 
tion of the order in your section of the State. No. 

is doing well for us, but we have yet on onr 
book a space left for a few more names from the 
“O* Post.” Send them along.] 

Evansville, Sept. 13th. 1852. 

Messrs. Editors: Permit me to trouble you 
with the following notice for publication : 

By appointment of G. M. Silcox, and by a dis- 
pensation granted by him for the purpose, I pro- 
ceeded to the town of Mount Vernon, Posey connty 
Ind., on Wednesday the 1st instant, and then and 
there instituted Flora Lodge No. 119, the peti- 
tioners, seventeen in number, being all in readi- 
ness with their cards, and anxious to get under 
way. After the Lodge was instituted the follow- 
ing Brothers were nominated and elected officers 
of the Lodge for the current term, viz: Walter F. 
Larken N. G.; D. C. James, V. G.; John Carson, 
fiec’y., and Thos. F. Prosser, Treasurer, all of 
whom were duly installed into their respective 
offices in regular form. I am well convinced, 
judging from the character of the Brothers to 
whom the dispensation was granted, that this 
Lodge is in safe and faithful hands, and that in 


due time they will give good reports of their on- 
ward progress. Actuated by the true principles 
of our beloved Order, I have no doubt they will, 
in a short time, be second to but few Lodges jn 
the State for usefulness, and will ever reflect honor 
upon the institution of which they are members. 
To the Brothers of the new Lodge I tender my 
grateful acknowledgements for their kindness and 
brotherly regard manifested during my brief visit. 
My sincere thanks aro also due to Past Grands 
David Phillips, David Martel, and James J. Dqvis 
of Mount Vernon Lodge No. 49, for their kind as- 
sistance rendered on that occasion. 

Fraternally yours, 

Daniel woolsey, Sp. Dp. 

P. S. The regular meeting night for the new 
Lodge is Wednesday. 

The following letter from a Bro. in New Or- 
leans, we publish, for the reason that it evinces 
the proper spirit on the part of our Brethren in 
that city in carrying out the great principles of 
our Benevolent institution, and is a warrant on 
their part that a brother in distress will never be 
turned away empty-handed. Since the appear- 
ance of the Magazine for September the Lodges 
located in New Albany, Ind., have authorized 
their Secretaries to assure the General Relief Com- 
mittee of New Orleans that all relief extended to 
members of their several Lodges will be promptly 
and fully met. This is the trao spirit and intent 
of our laws; and without such interpretation bo 
given to them we cannot long expect that reci- 
procity in kindly offices to each other, which our 
Order has over regarded as one of the leading 
features in its system of “mutual relief.” We 
must meet the wants of our Brethren when in 
trouble or in need, and it is only by the plan 
carried out by our brethren in New Orleans, that 
we can accomplish this end. Wo hope there may 
never be any necessity for a discontinuance of 
their present plan of operations in this particular. 

New Orleans, Sept. 17, ’52. 

Messrs. Editors: Through the Secretary of the 
General Relief Committee of New Orleans, I was 
handed a copy of your Magazine for September 
in which I notice an article in relation to said com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be chairman. 
Brothers you have paid us a high compliment, 
but we have done no more than our duty, and I 
think I can speak for every member of our beloved 
order hero— that we are ready and always willing 
to carry out the tme principles you have so fully 
and ably advocated. 

I had the article published in our organ — Daily 
True Delta— for circulation, and send you a copy, 
with my sincere wish for the prosperity of your 
undertaking. Believe me in F. L. & T. 

EDWARD EDGAR. 

Brookville, Ind., Sept. 24th. 

Messrs. Editors: By a mere accident I became 
aware that you had engaged in an enterprise long 
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needed in this State. Heretofore we have had no 
work from which we could glean any intelligence 
of the progress of the Order. Now by a mutual 
intercourse (with your permission) through your 
valuable Magazine, each one may inform himself 
of the standing and progress of the order through- 
out the whole 3tate. Penn Lodge No. 80, of which 
1 am a member, is doing very finely notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties she has had to encounter, 
having lost her all by Atc. Sickness, and death 
frequently visiting her, she has ably combatted 
with them, and having sent out part of the char- 
ter members for two Lodges, still numbers up- 
wards of fifty members most of whom are good 
and true. We have a very good Hall and our 
membership is increasing slowly but surely. 

Tours in F. L. & T. 

F. R. A. JETER. 

Vernon, Sept. 25th, ’52. 

Messrs. Editors: Enclosed is two dollars; please 
send two numbers of your truly neat and interest- 
ing Magazine, a work that should receive the 
patronage of every true Odd Fellow in Indiana 
who is able to pay one dollar for any publication; 
and every Lodge should take at least one No. for 
the benefit of those that are not able. 1 take four 
political papers, but I positively would not part 
with the Magazine for the four. 

Accept my best wishes for your health and suc- 
cess. Yours in F. L. T. 

H. M. C. 

Thank you Bro. C.; we will always try to merit 
the patronage of the order in the State and else- 
where. We trust that every Odd Fellow will fol- 
low your good advioe. 

By a letter from our R. W. G. Master, J os. L. 
Silcox, dated Pittsburgh, September 27, 1852, we 
learn that G. Rep. P. A. Hackleman, while on 
his way from the G. L. U. S. had his wrist dislo- 
cated, and his arm severely fractured, by the up- 
setting of the stage between the Susquehanna and 
Pennsylvania Rail Road. He adds in a note from 
Madison, under date of the 80th Sept., “Brothor 
Hackleman is, I fear, in a bod condition. Wo 
sincerely trust that the injury is not as serious as 
anticipated.' 

The following wo received under seal of the 
Lodge: 

Pendleton, Sept. 27, ’52. 

Messrs. Editors: Pendleton Lodge No. 88 have 
directed me, as its R. S. to acquaint you with the 
following facts: On May 81, 1852, John W. Cas- 
sady was expelled from our Lodge for absconding 
ana taking with him money not his own. We 
have since been informed that he has visited War- 
saw Lodge, Illinois, with a card from our Lodge. 
That card is forged. He is now in Iowa. He 
is about 5 feet 8 inches in height, heavy built; his 
occupation, tailoring. 

Fraternally youra, 

[LS] E.H. WRIGHT, Sec. 


[Correspondence of the Magazine.] 

THE GRAND LODGE or the UNITED STATES. 

Baltimore Sept. 20, 1852. 

Editors Western Odd Fellows' Magazine: 

The G. L. U. S. convened this morning at 9 
o’clock; all the Grand Officers and a large repre- 
sentation are present. As yet nothing has occur- 
red, except the preliminary organization, worthy 
of notice; it is anticipated that a considerable 
amount of important business will be transacted. 

I am induced to believo that some important 
changes will be introduced and acted upon, in 
reference to the financial concerns of the G. L. 
looking to a distribution of the large surplus funds 
now in the Treasury, and in future collecting 
only sufficient revonuc, to meet the current expen- 
ses of the G. L. Nothing will, however, be done 
until after to-morrow, when the election of Grand 
Officers for the next term will take place, of which 
I will duly inform you. 

Sept. 21. 

The first thing in order this morning, was the 
eloction of officers which resulted in the choice of 
Rep. Wilmot G. De Saussure, of South Carolina, 
Grand Sire; Horace Manchester, of Rhode Island, 
D. G. Sire; Jas. L. Ridgely, G. C. & R. Secy’s. 
Joshua Van Zant, G. Troas. The entire day has 
been taken up in the elections, and consequently, 
nothing more has been done. 

Sept. 22'. 

At 9 o’clock this morning the Grand Lodge re- 
assembled, when on motion of Mr. De Saussure, a 
committee of five was ordered to bo elected to pre- 
pare a new Constitution for the Grand Lodge, and 
to report at the next session. The new Constitu- 
tion under the resolution is to be referred to the 
State Grand Lodges, and to bo finally acted on by 
tho G. L. of the U. S. in 1S54. No other business 
of importance w as transacted to-day. There has 
been presented and referred a vast amount of busi- 
ness, some of which contemplates aconsiderable 
reform in tho powers of tho G. L. of the U. S., or 
at least defining more particularly what are the 
powers of that body. 

I will hereafter sond you the printed proceedings 
as they appear. Youra, D. 

We have received the printed proceedings, but 
only have room in this No. for tho following. 

GRAND SIRE’S REPORT. 

To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the United States: 

Brothers: Being again convened in an- 
nual session, pursuant to the fraternal com- 
pact which binds together our great and 
flourishing institution, to survey its present 
condition and unite our counsels for its fu- 
ture welfare ,it reverently becomes us, before 
entering upon the business for which we have 
assembled, to acknowledge with gratitude the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of an all- wise 
Providence, to whose protecting care we are 
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bo greatly indebted for the many blessings 
we enjoy. Both as citizens of a common 
country and as members of an association 
whose beneficent operations extend to every 
part of its inhabited territories, we have had 
during the past year abundant cause of felici- 
tation, in the evidences of increasing pros- 
perity and happiness which have marked its 
progress. Blessed with peace in all our bor- 
ders, preserved from pestilence, favored with 
plentiful harvests, and witnessing in active 
and successful operation all the appliances 
of industry, science, and art, cold indeed must 
be the heart that does not glow with a sense j 
of devout thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good for his benignant dispensations towards 
ns. 

It would be supererogation for me to enter 
upon details whilst informing the Representa- 
tives here congregated, from all parts of our 
widely-expanded jurisdiction, that the insti- 
tution of Odd- Fellowship has shared largely 
in the general prosperity and advancement 
of our age and country. Its lodges and 
membership have been greatly increased ; 
its wealth and power proportionately aug- 
mented; and its business affairs, in all their 
extensive ramifications, distinguished by a 
harmony the most auspicious and encourag- 
ing. It short, in its noble career of benefi- 
cence, it continues to disarm prejudice, to 
silence slander, and calm the swells of sec- 
tarian bigotry, at the same time that it more 
securely fortifies itself against successful 
opposition, and more widely and firmly es- 
tablishes its pre-eminence amongst the most 
benevolent institutions of the age. 

Grand Lodges having been established in 
all the States, (except California,) and Grand 
Encampments in nearly all of them, and there 
now remains but little territory in which it 
is the province of this Grand Lodge to or- 
ganize Lodges or Encampments ; and, con- 
sequently, the necessity of issuing dispensa- 
tions for such bodies, in pursuance of the 
law which invests your executive officers 
with that discretion during the recess, has 
become quite limited, in comparison with 
what it has been in past years. A recapitu- 
lation of the acta of the Grand Sire cannot, 
therefore, occupy much space in this com- 
munication. 

During the recess we have issued a war- 
rant for, and caused to be instituted at Mus- 
catine, the Grand Encampment of Iowa, 
previously authorized by an act of the Grand 
Lodge. The Grand Encampment was duly 
organized on the 10th of June last, by Bro. 
Amos Mathews, then District Deputy Grand 
Sire for that State, and is represented to be 
in a promising condition. 

We have also issued dispensations for 
Subordinate Lodges at Salem, Oregon; St 


Paul’s, Minnesota; and Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico ; and for a Subordinate Encampment at 
Monticello, Florida ; all of which tact a are 
respectfully submitted for your approval and 
confirmation. 

The Lodge at Salem, in Oregon, if it 
shall have been instituted, (of which there 
is no reason to doubt,) will be the first Lodge, 
opened in that distant Territory, the warrant 
heretofore granted for a Lodge at Oregon 
City having been cancelled. 

The Order in California, the condition of 
which will be learned from the report of the 
Grand Secretary and its accompanying docu- 
ments, will require your special attention. 

The report of the same distinguished and 
indefatigable officer will also inform you of 
the nature of a communication received last 
spring from an association styling itself the 
"Independent Order of Odd-Fellows of Eng- 
land,” proposing a union with the Odd-Fel- 
lows of the United States. The Grand Sire 
fully coincides in the views presented by the 
Grand Secretary in relation to this subject, 
so far as they are adverse to the proposed 
union. 

In May last an application was received 
for a Lodge at Panama, in the Republic of 
New Granada, where our Order might be 
planted with great advantage to the numer- 
ous brotherhood who are constantly remov- 
ing to and from California; but the applica- 
tion having been informal, we were relieved 
from the duty of deciding upon its contents, 
and simply informed the petitioners in what 
manner they could legally proceed in their 
laudable work. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that the petition will be renewed, in 
anticipation of which event the documents 
are herewith submitted for your examination 
and judgment, if it shall be your pleasure to 
institute special legislation upon the subject. 

In January last a commission was issued 
to Bro. M. D. Papy, the District Deputy 
Grand Sire of Florida, to confer the En- 
campment degrees upon a sufficient number 
of scarlet members, to enable them to peti- 
tion for an Encampment; which trust having 
been promptly discharged by Bro. Papy, a 
petition was forwarded in due form, upon 
which a dispensation was granted for Ancil- 
la Encampment, No. 2, of Florida, to be 
located at Monticello ; of the opening of 
which no return has yet been received. 

Only one charter has been reclaimed 
during the recess-— that of State Encamp- 
ment, No. 3, of Iowa, which became forfeit- 
ed by its neglect to forward proper returns 
to this Grand Lodge. Its funds and warrant 
have been duly returned to the office of the 
Grand Secretary. 

In last the Grand Sire authorized 

Bro. Joseph D. Ellis, who had been previous- 
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ly appointed District Deputy Grand Sire for 
the Territory of New Mexico, to elevate a 
number of scarlet members to the Patriar- 
chal degrees, to enable them to petition for 
a Subordinate Encampment, to be located at 
Santa Fe; and, these brethren having been 
duly qualified as petitioners, an application 
,for an Encampment was received from them 
several weeks ago. It was accompanied, 
however, by other documents touching the 
condition of the Order in New Mexico, which 
induced your executive officers, in view of 
the near approach of this annual session, to 
submit to your judgment, as they now do, 
the propriety of granting the prayer of the 
petitioners. 

Early i n the present year the Degree of 
Rebekah was distributed, in accordance with 
your enactment of last session, to such 
Grand Lodges as applied for it, and, so far 
as we are informed, it has been received by 
them with general favor. The work is 
now in possession of the Grand Lodges of 
all the States, except those of Maryland and 
North Carolina, which have deferred final 
action upon the question of purchasing it. 
In order to insure uniformity in putting this 
degree into operation, the Grand Sire deem- 
ed it necessary to accompany it with some 
general instructions, a copy of which is sub- 
mitted with this report. 

Since your last communication the Block 
of Marble which was directed to be prepared 
as a contribution from this Grand Lodge to 
the National Monument, now in the course 
of erection at the city of Washington, as a 
memorial of the Nation’s gratitude to the 
Hero and Sage who so eminently contribu- 
ted to the establishment of its liberties, has 
been formally presented to the President of 
the United States, who is ex-officio Presi- 
dent of the Board of Managers of the Mon- 
ument Association. The correspondence 
which took place oh the occasion will be 
laid before you. It may be added, however, | 
that in the preparation and embellishment of i 
this block, no pains have been spared to | 
make it wotthy of the Order which it is , 
designed in part to represent in the lofty 
oolumn now being reared by a grateful peo- 
ple to perpetuate the name of their most 
illustrious countryman, whose civic virtues 
and heroic deeds deservedly occupy so proud 
a place in the esteem and admiration of the 
world. The execution of the work having 
been committed to Bro. Peter Fritz, the 
resent Grand Master of Pennsylvania, that 
rother is justly entitled to high credit for 
the faithful and disinterested manner in 
which he discharged the important trust con- 
fided in him. 

The receipts into the Treasury during the 
year, of which the worthy Grand Secretary’s 


report will contain a detailed statement, are 
more than sufficient to discharge the current 
expenses, including the per diem and mile- 
age of members for the present session. If 
there were any probability that the revenue 
of the Grand Lodge would continue to ex- 
ceed its necessary expenses, which have 
been greatly increased by requiring the com- 
pensation of Representatives to be paid out 
of its treasury, sound policy would dictate a. 
reduction in some branches of its income. 
But, under the present circumstances, as 
much the largest portion of the receipts for 
this year have been derived from a tempora- 
ry source, which has now been nearly ex- 
hausted, and cannot be expected hereafter to 
furnish means to any considerable amount, a 
prudent foresight would suggest the impro- 
priety of disturbing the existing revenue 
laws; the more especially as the regular in- 
come of the year has been less than the 
accruing expenses, and in a very brief period 
this income must be still further reduced, 
when the revenue now arising from the per 
centage of Subordinates shall be transferred 
to State jurisdictions. It becomes us, there- 
fore, so to manage our financial affairs as to 
retain in the treasury a surplus large enough 
to meet any emergency that might be pro- 
duced by a deficiency in the general receipts. 

In the financial statistics of the past year 
there is one exhibit which will be regarded 
with general regret — that one which dis- 
closes that the appeal of this Grand Lodge, 
for contributions in aid of the annuity pro- 
posed to be conferred on the honored Patri- 
arch of our Order, has not called forth those 
liberal responses which were too confidently 
anticipated. It will be seen that a few only 
of the State bodies have evinced a disposi- 
tion to second the views of this Grand Lodge 
in bestowing upon that worthy and venera- 
ted brother some substantial evidence of a 
just appreciation of his faithful services, and 
j of his pre-eminent claims upon the gener- 
j ous sympathies of a great and flourishing 
| institution, to whose growth and maturity he 
| has devoted the vigor and substance of his 
life. It is for the Grand Lodge to determine 
whether it is expedient to resort to any other 
measure with a view to the accomplishment 
of the praiseworthy object contemplated by 
its previous legislation on this subject. 

It is a source of gratification to be able to 
state that the contributions in aid of our 
brethren at Honolulu have been quite liber- 
al, and will, it is hoped, satisfy those who 
are laboring in behalf of the Order in that 
distant region that their efforts are not re- 
garded by us with indifference. 

The same cause which, as before stated, 
has circumscribed the acts of your executive 
officers in authorizing the opening of Lodges 
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and Encampments, (namely, the covering of of its charter nor any right to assume the 
the States bv Grand Bodies,) has also con-' rank of elective officers and introduce 


siderably Limited the necessity of direct ap- 
peals to the Grand Hire to settle debatable 
questions touching the law or practice of the 
Order* The comparatively few cases pre- 
sented for adjudication afford gratifying evi- 
dence of the comprehensiveness and efficacy 
of the existing code, as well as of the greater 
familiarity with its provisions which has been 
acquired by the experience of the brother- 
hood, The correspondence accompanying 
this report will disclose the nature of ajj the 
questions decided during the recess* A por- 
tion of them only can be here recapitulated 
for general information, viz : 

1. That upon the adoption of any degree 
by this Grand Lodge, the Grand Represen- 
tative® who are put in possession of it in the 
discharge of their representative duties, have 
no right to confer it upon Subordinate 
Lodges without, having been regularly au- 
thorised so to do by their respective Grand 
Lodges; to which bodies the degree should 
be first formally reported, that they may 
adopt measures for putting it into operation, 
each within its own jurisdiction* 

2, That the resolution of the last session 
does not authorize Grand Lodges to adjourn 
their sessions from place to place, as a ma- 
jority of the members may at the moment 
decide by resolution, but merely authorizes 
said Lodges to change their place of meeting 
without consulting this Grand Lodge, by 
amendments of their constitutions and by- 
laws; and that, in the absence of such con- 
stitutional provisions, the meetings of Grand 
Lodges ought to be held at such places as 
arc designated in their charters* 

3. That a Grand Master has no power 
summarily to remove an officer of a Subor- 
dinate Lodge, as hie official relations are not 
with the officers of Lodges, but with the 
Lodges themselves, in their lodge capacity; 
and, therefore, if a Noble Grand persists in 
permitting improper work in violation of his 
instructions, it is the duty of the Grand 
Master to inform the Lodge that unless it 
shall require its officer to conform to the 
work it will be dealt with for insub ordi na- 
tion* 

4* That the term of service for Grand 
Officers, as recognized by all the proceedings 
of this Grand Lodge, is one year; and that 
Grand Officers who are elected for the brief 
period of three or four months would not be 
entitled to the official honors of said offices. 

5. The Past Grands deputized to install 
the officers of Subordinates are charged with 
a special duty, clearly prescribed by law, and 
are entitled to all the respect due to the offi- 
cers whom they represent, but that they have 
no authority summarily to deprive a Lodge 


strangers into a Lodge without card or pass- 
word* 

(3, That Past Grands deputized to officiate 
as Grand Officers at the installation of offi- 
cers of Subordinate Lodges, and such other 
members of a Grand Lodge as may assem- 
ble to aid iu those ceremonies, are required 
before entering the ante-rooin to give the 
same password that is demanded of other 
brothers; but that after the l^xlge has been 
duly informed by the Grand Marshal of the 
presence in the ante-room of the installing 
officers, no password should be required of 
them at the inner door, 

7. That, on a regular night of meeting, 
when, in the absence of the two principal 
officers, a Lodge hud been opened for busi- 
ness with a Past Grand in the Noble Grand’s 
i chair and a scarlet member in the Vice 
Grand's chair, the proceedings of said meet- 
ing could not be pronounced illegal on the 
ground that there was present no Past Grand 
to occupy the chair if the acting Noble 
Grand had been required temporarily to va- 
cate it, because, if the chair had been thus 
temporarily vacated, it would have been the 
duty of the right supporter to occupy it. 

8* That the Noble Grand of a Lodge has 
not the right to admit a member belonging 
to another Lodge in his State jurisdiction 
without the term password, but that he may 
admit members of his own Lodge without 
said word, if they be not in arrears to on 
amount that would disqualify them from re- 
ceiving it* 

l>* That a Secretary has no right to with- 
hold a card which has been granted by a 
Lodge, and for doing so he is liable to ar- 
raignment, even if the responsibility be as- 
sumed on the alleged discovery of crime on 
the part of the intended recipient. 

1 6 * That the laws of the various States 
and Municipalities, in consequence of the 
diversity of their provisions, would not, as a 
general rule, be a proper guide in determin- 
ing the question of residence of applicants 
for membership, but that Lodges must be 
governed in this respect by such considers 
tione as would prevail in ordinary business 
or social relations; ns, for instance, that a 
married man, accompanied by his family and 
chattels, and engaged in some regular busi- 
ness, should be domiciled at the place of ap- 
plication, or that a single man, having with 
him his goods or implements of his trade, 
should be engaged in the business of his 
calling; and the absence, in either case, of 
any good reason to suppose that the pre- 
sence of such persons was owing to the 
pursuit of a merely temporary object, 

11. That a brother who has lost or been 
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dispossessed of a withdrawal card, from no 
cause which should impeach his own con- 
duct, may obtain a new card, bearing the 
same date, from the Lodge which had grant- 
ed the original one, the said Lodge being the 
judge as to the propriety of granting the 
new issue, and, if* granted, expressing on its 
face that it is a duplicate. 

12. That a brother holding a withdrawal 
card which has run out of date may be re- 
cognized as an ancient Odd-Fellow, and be 
allowed to renew his membership by the de- 
posite of said card, in a Lodge at the place 
of his residence, upon the payment of such 
fee as the laws of said Lodge may require. 

13. That it is not necessary or proper to 
reconsider or rescind a vote granting a with- 
drawal card, in order to arraign the brother 
to whom such card may have been given; 
because, the card having been voted, the 
membership of the brother ceases, and he 
has a legal right to the card, which, if he 
desires to renew his membership, he can de- 
posite in the usual mode, or if it shall have 
been indiscreetly granted to an unworthy 
brother, the Lodge may annul it, taking care 
to allow to the brother implicated a fair and 
impartial trial, as in the case <of suspended 
members against whom charges are pre- 
ferred. 

14. That a brother who is a member in 
good standing in a Subordinate Lodge in one 
State, and at the same time a resident in 
another State, is a proper candidate for initi- 
ation into an Encampment at the place of 
his residence. 

15. That the Degree of Rebekah is an 
honorary degree, to be conferred, under the 
regulations adopted at the last session, upon 
such scarlet members and their wives as may 
desire to receive it ; but that the officers of 
all Lodges which are in possession of the 
work ought to be in regular possession of 
the degree, upon the same principle that they 
are required to assume other obligations be- 
longing to the official stations. 

Some other decisions, relating to internal 
administration and the work of the Order, 
which may probably deserve the examina- 
tion of the committee on that subject, will 
be found in the correspondence submitted 
with this report. 

It having come to the knowledge of the 
Grand Sire that the office of the Grand Sec- 
retary suffers much inconvenience for the 
want of a seal press, and that a new seal is 
also necessary, he respectfully invites atten- 
tion to the subject. 

It is to the Grand Sire a cause of gratula- 
tion, as it ought to be to the Grand Repre- 
sentatives and the Order generally, that few 
questions have been submitted for his opin- 
ion in regard to which he haa not been able 


to find law to guide his judgment. The im- 
perfections, however, that have become ap- 
parent should be provided for, in order to 
limit as far as possible individual discretion. 
Perhaps the most remarkable deficiency is, 
that although all the general legislation of 
this body is founded upon the presumption 
that the terms of the officers of State Grand 
Bodies are established at one year, there 
appears upon our journal no enactment reg- 
ulating those terms, except the act of the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland at the time of its 
separation from the Grand Lodge of the 
United States. Other remarkable defects in 
the general laws are the absence of any pro- 
vision prescribing the mode in which mem- 
bership may be renewed by brothers holding 
expired withdrawal cards, or for the replac- 
ing of cards that may have been lost or de- 
stroyed. It is the more necessary to provide 
for these cases because re-initiations are 
contrary to usage; and even upon this sub- 
ject there is no law of record upon our 
journal. 

Having placed before you a report of my 
official acts and doings, as required by the 
organic law, the duty devolves upon you to 
institute such legislation as in your judgment 
may be required by the interests of our cher- 
ished Order. It is now, as has before been 
stated, harmonious and prosperous in all its 
relations. Our numerous brotherhood, affili- 
ated for no unlawful purpose, but, on the 
contrary, ever standing firmly in defense of 
their country and its laws ; excluding from 
their halls all sectarian and political discus- 
sions ; discouraging every species of vice 
and immorality; disseminating no other doc- 
trines than those of peace and good-will to 
man, have thus far been peculiarly favored 
by the encouraging smiles of Heaven ; and 
to that high source we may ever look with 
confidence, so long as we maintain fresh and 
vigorous, in the true spirit of its foundation, 
an Order built upon the very homestead of 
humanity— of gentle brotherhood — and keep 
in view those active interchanges of kind 
offices that sweeten so much the mingled 
ingredients in the cup of human life. Let 
moderation, kindness, and forbearance char- 
acterize all our acts ; let a genial faith in 
the omnipotence of good principles and Just 
feeling and action pervade us, and thus wall 
we carry into practical effect the hijfest 
objects of our being on earth, at the game 
time that we honor the imperishable princi- 
ples upon which are based the solid founda- 
tions of our Order. 

WM. W. MOORE, Grand Sire. 

We have been compelled to omit, for want of 
room, part of the editorial correspondence, notices 
of books and Magazines, and several communi- 
cations. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE j 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL 1 
COMMUNICATION OF THE GRAND 

LODGE OF U. S., I. O. O. F., HELD 
AT BALTIMORE, SEPT. 1852. 

We continue from our Oct No. an ab- 
stract of the proceedings of the G. L. U. S. ! 
We trust that its length will not prevent any 
of our readers from giving it a careful per- j 
usal. We know that very few of the Order 
ever get to see what the “source of all true 
and legitimate authority in Odd Fellowship” 
has been doing, and we have taken some con- 
siderable trouble to give the result of its la- 
bors to our readers, and we think they may 
depend upon the correctness of the abstract. 

We will hereafter refer to some of the 
proceedings of that body, and give our opin- 
ion upon some things that it did and some 
things that it did not. We have no room in 
this No. 

EXTRACTS FROM G. SEC’S REPORT. 
To the R. W. Grand Lodge of the U. S: 

The undersigned Corresponding and Re- 
cording Secretary, in conformity to Law, 
herewith submits the Annual Report of his 
office. The following resolutions embody 
the several subjects of duty enjoined upon 
him during the recess: 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks 
of the Grand Lodge are eminently due to 
P. G. S. Robert H. Griffin, for his efficient 
discharge of the duties of the office of Grand 
Sire for the past two years, and for the able, 
impartial, urbane, and courteous manner in 
which he has presided over the deliberations 
of this body during its sessions. 

Resolved further, That the Grand Se- 
cretary be and he is here by instructed to pre- 
sent, on behalf of this Grand Lodge, to 
P. G. 8. Robert H. Griffin a diploma tm- 
bodying on the face thereof the foregoing re- 
solution, duly attested with the seal of the 


Grand Lodge and the signature of the Grand 
Officers. — Page 1693 Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Masters of 
the various Grand Lodges of this jurisdiction 
be requested, immediately after the receipt 
by them of this resolution, to issue notice to 
the various Subordinate Lodges, soliciting, 
for the relief of Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, 
Sandwich Islands, the contribution of a sum 
not exceeding one dollar from each Subor- 
dinate Lodge, and transmit the same to the 
R. W. Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge, 
at Baltimore, at their earliest convenient 
time, to be appropriated by him to the pay- 
ment of the debts due by Excelsior Lodge, 
No 1, Sandwich Islands, to an amoun^not 
to exceed $2,000, and the the surplus, if any, 
to be remitted to said Lodge, as trustee, for 
the sole and exclusive purpose of establish- 
ing a fund for the relief of travelling broth- 
ers iu those far distant island of the sea, and 
to be used for other purpose. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of 4he United States be 
directed to transmit a copy of these resolu- 
tions, at the earliest practicable moment, to 
the Grand Masters of the various jurisdic- 
tions, and also the Subordinate Lodges under 
this jurisdiction, and request their early at- 
tention to the subject — Page 1742 Journal. 

Resolved, That the 6um of $100 be and 
the same is hereby appropriated to defray the 
expenses for a Portrait of Past Grand Sire 
Robert H. Griffin, when the same shall be 
delivered to the Grand Secretary, in the city 
of Baltimore. — Page 1752 Journal. 

Resolved, That the members of this body 
be respectfully urged, at as early a date as 
possible, to endeavor to obtain from the re- 
| spective Grand Lodges of which they are 
members, an annual appropriation of forty 
dollars, to continue during the life of P. G. 
Sire Thomas Wildey, and to be applied to 
his support 

Resolved, That in the event of such ap- 

D iriations being made by any Grand 
ge, such Grand Lodge be requested to 
have the same paid over to the Grand Cor- 
responding and Recording Secretary of this 
Grand Lodgd, and by him the amounts so re- 
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ceived shall be paid over to P. G. Sire 
Thomas Wildey. — Page 1745 Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Corresponding 
Secretary be and he is hereby instructed to 
address a circular letter to each Grand Mas- 
ter under this jurisdiction, requesting them to 
refer the subject of the foregoing report and 
resolutions to their respective Grand Lodges. 

Resolved, That a select committee of 
three be appointed for the purpose of review- 
ing and accepting, if approved by them, the 
Index to the Journals of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, now in course of prepara- 
tion, under the order of the last session. 

Resolved, That said committee be authoriz- 
ed to draw on the Treasurer for such amount 
of compensation to the author of said Index 
as in their judgement the same may be worth, 
not exceeding, however, the sum of $500. 

Resolved, That said committee also con- 
tract for the new engravings for the work, 
referred to in the above report, and have 
power to sit during the recess, and that the 
Grand Treasurer be and he is hereby direct- 
ed to pay to them the same mileage and per 
diem, now allowed to Grand Representa- 
tives, upon the certificate of the Grand Se- 
cretary; provided, however, that per diem 
shall not be allowed for a longer time than 
one week, and mileage be charged for each 
mile travelled from their respective re- 
sidences to the place of meeting and back 
again, for one time only. — Page 1755 Jour- 
nal. 

Resolved, That the Recording Grand Se- 
cretary be and he is hereby directed to pro- 
cure forthwith a set of full bound books — to 
open them by double-entry — to keep separate 
accounts with Odes , Caras , Diplomas , each 
kind of Deoree Working and other Books — 
showing their cost, receipts for sale, the 
number printed, and the number disposed of 
— also, nominal accpunts with Charters , Re- 
preserUative Tax , Subordinate Tax> <Spc. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
and he hereby is directed to take immediate 
steps to collect the amounts reported as 
due on schedule A, and to prefer charges 
against any and all of the individuals there 
named in the Lodge to which they respec- 
tively belong, in the event of their neglect 
or refusal to pay the amounts they have col- 
lected for this Grand Lodge. — Page 1780 
Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
authorized to have printed —- —copies of the 
digest of the rules, for the use of the mem- 
bers of this body. Page 1782 Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
authorized to furnish a copy of the revised 
edition of the proceedings of this Grand 
Lodge, from its foundation to and including 
the present session, to the members of this 


Grand Eodge, (as soon as the same have 
been published,) whenever called for. — Page 
1783 Journal. 

Resolved, That the Corresponding and 
Recording Secretary be instructed to have 
the drawing of the seal designed for the 
block of marble, &c, placed in a suitable 
frame, and draw on the Grand Lodge for 
cost of the same. — Page 1785 Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
authorized to procure Regalia for the Grand 
Officers of this Grand Lodge. — Page 1788 
Journal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
authorized to procure desks and chairs for 
this hall, for the use o f such of the Repre- 
sentatives from State Grand Lodges and En- 
campments as are now without them. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary be 
and is hereby directed to have all pending 
amendments to the Constitution arranged 
and printed in the same form as those used 
at this session, and ready for use at the open- 
ing of the session of 1852. — Page 1790 Jour- 
nal. 

Resolved, That the Grand Secretary notify 
the various Encampments of the change in 
the O. B. N. of that degree. — Page 1796 
Journal. 

Resolved, That the prioe of the bound 
volume, to be printed under the direction of 
the Grand Secretary, of\he Ladies Degree, 
shall be fixed at one dollar, and that as soon 
as printed and bound the Secretary shall 
furnish them to Grand Lodges at that price. 
Page 1808 Journal. 

The 1 st and 2nd resolutions have been com- 
plied with. 

The 3d and 4th resolutions in reference to 
the “Honolulu Fund, have in part been ab> 
tended to. The sum of $1,121 50 was for- 
warded to the G. S. which he paid over to 
the G. Treas. 

The duties required by the 5th resolution 
were performed. 

The subject of the 6th, 7th and 8th reso- 
lutions were attended to by the Grand Sec., 
but the reports of the various Grand Lodges, 
were not as anticipated ; the following being 
the amount donated to the Wildey Fund, 
viz: from Louisiana $40; Illinois $40 ; Brit- 
ish North America $50; Missouri $40; South 
Carolina $40; Arkansas $20. Total $230, 
which was paid to P. G. Sire Wildey. 

The 9th, 10th and 11th resolutions, in re- 
ference to indexing the new edition of the 
Journal, &c., have been complied with, and 
although many delays are complained of, his 
report states that two volumes of the index- 
ed and revised Journal will be in readiness 
during the present session. 

The 12 th resolution was so far complied 
with as to enable the G. Sec. to “present 
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his fiscs l accounts, including ft stock account, 
shewingthe coet and sale price respectively. 1 * 

The thirteenth resolution directs the Cor* 
responding Secretary to take immediate steps 
to collect the amounts reported as due in 
schedule A, and to prefer charges against 
any and all individuals, in the lodges to which 
they respectively belong, in the event of 
their neglect or refusal to pay. In obedien ce 
to this resolution, the undersigned, on the 
5th day of March, 1352, addressed a circular 
letter to each individual in debt to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, enclosing a copy 
of the above resolution, and earnestly invit- 
ing his attention to the subject. No reply 
has been received to these communications, 
except from Bro. Charles H, Constable, late 
District Deputy Grand Sire for Illinois, ex* 
pressing his readiness to settle, without de- 
lay, his accounts if certain credits chimed 
to be due him were allowed ; having no au- 
thority to allow the credits claimed, the cor- 
respondence upon the subject is respectfully 
submitted. Believing that a reasonable de- 
lay was proper to be allowed to the parties 
concerned, before carrying into effect the 
direction contained in the latter part of the 
resolution, to- wit, to prefer charges against 
the delinquents, I have not proceeded further 
than to notify them of your purpose in that 
respect. 

The duty imposed by the fourteenth re so* 
luti on hap not been performed, in conse- 
quence of the non-receipt of the manuscript 
copy of the Digest rf the Rules of Order 
from the committee to whom the subject was 
committed. 

The failure of the undersigned to receive 
the revised edition of the Journal has pre- 
vented him from compliance with the fif- 
teenth resolution ; so soon as the work is 
received the copies designated will he dis- 
tributed, in conformity with the resolution, 
if it be the pleasure of the Grand Lodge. 

The 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 2 1st 
resolutions were complied with. 

From the official correspondence of the 
past year the G. Sec. makes the, following 1 
summary : 

Great Britain. — A communication, dat- 
ed London, April 30, 1852, and signed on 
"on behalf of the Central Corresponding 
Delegate Committee of England/* by P, G. 
M. L. J®, Clogg, P. G. M, P. L. Mair, and 
P. G* P. L, M. F. Wood, Corresponding 
Secretary, has been received at this office, 
addressed to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, which earnestly advocates a union of 
that Order with thia jurisdiction. This pa- 
per purports to be the act of a committee au- 
thorised by a Delegate Meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellowa of England, 
which meeting, it ie alledged, represented 


two hundred and thirty-three thousand Odd 
Fe 1 1 owe. The c i r c um stan ce s co n necte d with 
the severance of the Order In the two coun- 
tries are of record, and fresh, doubtless, in 
the recollections of the Brotherhood. The 
Grand Lodge of the United States, prompt- 
ed by the most generous impulses of human- 
ity, and at a very considerable expense, sent 
across the Atlantic a special delegation for 
the purpose of identifying the work oF Odd 
Fellowship throughout the Earth. The Or- 
der in Great Britain, represented by the Man- 
chester Unity, did not meet that magnani- 
mous motive in a kindred spirit. Upon the 
return of your delegates you promptly de- 
clared for a severance of the Union; that 
divorce still continues, and a branch of the 
Brotherhood in England now approach you 
suggesting a renewal of fraternal relations. 
This organisation is known in that country 
aa the “ London Order of Odd Fellows/' 
and is wholly independent of the Manches- 
ter Unity, the only body of Odd Fellowa 
with which the Grand Lodge of the United 
States ever held fellowship in England, 
With the London Order we have never affil- 
iated, having always recognised the various 
organisations of Odd Fellows in England, 
outside the Manchester Unity, as schismatic. 
In Lhe judgment of the undersigned, if Odd 
Fellowship, as practised in the London Or- 
der, bears ai\y resemblance to that of the 
Manchester Unity, of which fact he cannot 
permit himself to doubt, a union with such 
an organization of Odd Fellowship is in no 
way desirable; and the single condition upon 
which such a proposition would deserve no- 
tice, would be the adoption by that Order of 
the entire w + ork of the Order as practised in 
this jurisdiction, and the substitution of the 
elevated moral of the American Order for 
the conviviality which characterise the lodge 
meetings throughout England. In other 
words, a conformation to the relation whicn 
our English brethren, under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of British North Amer- 
ica, bear towards us, in all respects, ought 
to be a sine qua non in the consideration of 
this subject. The papers relating to thia 
application are herewith submitted, and it m 
respectfully suggested that the subject might 
be appropriately referred to the Grand Lodge 
of British North America. 

British North Amejuca— No commun- 
ication during the recess has been received 
from the Grand Lodge of British North Am- 
erica. The undersigned had, however, the 
pleasure of a conference with J. Maclaren, 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the 
Province of Quebec, duly accredited as such 
by the Grand Sire of that Jurisdiction. Thia 
distinguished brother visited the cities of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, and upon his r*~ 
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turn home, in a communication dated Que- 
bec, Canada East, 24th February, 1852, begs 
the undersigned to express to the brethren of 
those two cities, “his sincere thanks for the 
great kindness shown him, and for the inter- 
change of fraternal sentiments and valua- 
ble information afforded him.’* The same 
communication conveys the agreeable in- 
formation, that, “although the Order under 
the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Brit- 
ish North America does not present the 
same noble aspect which it exhibits in tbe 
United States,” yet the writer “is ,happy to 
say, that there are yet some noble spirits 
among the brethren in Canada, and it only 
requires a more intimate communication 
with our American brethren to catch a spark 
of the fire that burns so brightly with them.” 
In view of the apparent feeble condition of 
the Order in British North America, it would 
seem to be the duty of the Grand Lodge of 
the United States to make an effort to inspire 
the Brotherhood in that jurisdiction with re- 
newed energy. 

Michigan. — The Order in Michigan con- 
tinues to be in the highest degree prosperous. 

Vermont. — The report of the present ef- 
ficient District Deputy Grand Sire of Ver- 
mont, states “that the Subordinate Lodges 
are generally in a very healthy condition 
and are increasing, but the Encampment 
branch of the Order does not succeed so 
well.” 

Maine. — I have but little doubt, from the 
supplies obtained, that the Subordinates of 
that State is making an honorable effort to 
free herself from indebtedness to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States. 

Massachusetts, — The average strength 
of the Order continues in both branches, 
and general health prevails throughout the 
jurisdiction. 

New Hampshire. — The Order is advanc- 
ing. 

Rhode Island. — From the Annual Re- 
port I learn that the Order continues to pros- 
per throughout the State. 

Connecticut. — Odd Fellowship in this 
State is prosperous under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge ; but the Patriarchal de- 
partment appears to have been sadly neg- 
lected. 

New York. — The Order in both jurisdic- 
tions appears to enjoy a reasonable degree 
of prosperity; in the Northern Grand Lodge, 
a large increase of Lodges and accession of 
membership has taken place. 

Pennsylvania. — The progress of the Or- 
der continues to be unabated, and the in- 
crease of Lodges and membership is co-ex- 
tensive with that of the past year. 

New Jersey. — The highest degree of 
prosperity prevails in both branches of the 


Order in this State, and to the untiring and 
self-sacrificing energy of the late Grand 
Master, James Wood, of that jurisdiction, 
the Order owes a lasting obligation. This 
efficient officer visited every Lodge in the 
State in person during his term of office. 

Delaware. — The Order continues to ad- 
vance with healthful steps in Delaware. 

Maryland. — In no part of our extended 
jurisdiction does Odd-Fellowship occupy a 
prouder position than in Maryland. 

District of Columbia. — Odd-Fellowship 
continues to enjoy a healthful existence in 
this jurisdiction, and maintains its usual 
strength. 

Virginia. — The return from Virginia pre- 
sents a gratifying condition of the Order, 
showing, “a steady increase in numbers as 
well as peace and happiness within the juris- 
diction.” 

North Carolina. — Odd-Fellowship ad- 
vances in both departments, and the spirit of 
harmony and brotherly love prevails within 
the State. 

South Carolina. — In this jurisdiction a 
healthy condition of the Order is preserved, 
and Odd-Fellowship maintains its elevated 
position in South Carolina. 

Georgia. — In Georgia the Order prospers 
and increases in both branches. 

Florida. — There are six Subordinates at 
work within the State, ’ all of which are be- 
lieved to be in a prosperous condition. The 
Encampment branch, has not as yet been 
reported from. 

Mississippi. — I am pleased to say, that 
there is a steady progress of the Order in 
this jurisdiction, and unusual harmony pre- 
vails. 

Alabama. — The Order continues to ad- 
vance in Alabama. There have been six 
new Lodges instituted during the year. 

Louisiana. — Odd-Fellowship continues to 
move forward with unabated strength in this 
State. The Brotherhood in New Orleans 
have erected a magnificent hall, for the ac- 
commodation of the Lodges and Encamp- 
ments in that city, and have also, for several 
years past, interred their deceased members 
in a cemetery exclusively consecrated as a 
final resting place for their own membership. 

Missouri. — “Missouri is all right. Lodges 
and membership increasing steadily, if not 
rapidly; our last number is 54, at Oregon.” 

Illinois.— The Order is in a most health- 
ful and prosperous condition. 

Indiana. — It is with great pleasure that I 
present to the Representatives a gratifying 
picture of the condition of Odd-Fellowship 
in Indiana in both branches. At the late 
session of the Grand Lodge of that State, 
charters were granted to eight new Lodges, 
the last number being 118. The Grazed 
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Encampment has been no less prosperous, 
having thirty Subordinates at work, and is 
entitled, at this session, to one additional 
Representative, who will be present. The 
Order in this jurisdiction is, in all respects, 
in a most flourishing condition. The mem- 
bership now reaches 5,1 1 1. 

Ohio. — Odd-Fellowship in Ohio is in a 
moat prosperous, flourishing, and harmonious 
condition. Never was it more so. We 
have added largely to our numbers, and the 
Order has been the means of extending 
great relief to the needy and distressed. 
The increase of Lodges during the year has 
been seventeen, and of members nearly two 
thousand. 

Kentucky. — The Annual report of the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky, exhibits a grati- 
fying increase of the Order in that juris- 
diction. 

Tennessee. — But little information has 
been received of the progress of the Order 
in this State. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that Odd-Fellowship has had a season 
of prosperity in Tennessee during the past 
year. 

Arkansas. — The Grand Lodge of this 
State has had a respectable accession of 
strength to her Subordinates since the last 
Annual Report. 

Wisconsin. — In this State the Order is, 
in the highest degree, prosperous, with fifty 
eight Lodges iu active operation. 

Iowa. — I have great pleasure in reporting 
that the Grand Encampment of this State, 
after a delay of more than one year, has at 
length been organized under the most flat- 
tering auspices. 

The Subordinates under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Iowa are all in pros- 
perous circumstances. 

Texas. — The report of the Grand Lodge 
of Texas exhibits a high degree of pros- 
perity in that jurisdiction. There are now 
twenty-three Subordinate Lodges at active 
work in the State, whose aggregate mem- 
bership exceeds six hundred. When it is 
recollected that the Order struggled for 
many years with a bare existence, in that 
remote region, the progress now exhibited 
will be more fully appreciated. Herewith 
an application is presented for an additional 
Encampment in that State. 

Sandwich Islands. — Two reports have 
been received from Excelsior Lodge No. 1, 
Honolulu, Oahu, from which it appears, that 
the Lodge consists of sixty-eight members; 
that the receipts for these terms were 
$596 11, and the expenditures for relief 
§370 00; the whole of which, it is repre- 
aeated, was disbursed for “ brothers of the 
Order not members of the Lodge.” This 
information, it is hoped, may serve to quicken 


I the action of the Lodges in the United St ites 
which have not yet contributed to the “Hon- 
: ololu Hall Fund.” 

Oregon. — Since our last session applica- 
! tion has been received for the organization 
I of a Lodge to be located at Salem, Marion 
county, Oregon Territory, to be called “Che- 
I nieketa” Lodge No. 1. This application 
• has been granted, and the deputation to in- 
stitute it committed to P. G. E. M. Barnum, 
of that city, whose qualification was properly 
avouched. It will be recollected that a 
charter was formerly grauted for Oregon 
Lodge Noi 1, at Oregon City, but the Lodge 
was never opened, and the warrant never 
heard of.* This, therefore, is the first Lodge 
in that distant Territory. The applicants 
represent that “Salem- is the seat of govern- 
ment of the Territory, and that a numerous 
and healthy Lodge will in a short time be 
built up in that city.” 

California. — I am in possession of a 
fund of varied information from this State, 
all of which tends to one conclusion, that 
for want of proper information, the Order, 
although numerous and prosperous, is sadly 
i benighted, so far as the proper conduct of 
the work is concerned. It will be recollect- 
ed that at the session of 1848, A. V. Fraser 
was appointed D. D. G. Sire for the Pacific 
coast, wi h plenipotentiary power to institute 
Lodges in that region of country. This 
I brother came to the Grand Lodge of the 
United States highly recommended from the 
I District of Columbia, having for several 
years been connected with the Navy Depart- 
ment. He was the appointee of the govern- 
ment to the command of the revenue service 
in that part the Pacific Ocean. A brother 
of high character, occupying & high official 
position, and a devoted Odd-Fellow, the 
Grand Lodge gladly availed itself of his 
generously proffered services, to spread the 
blessings of Odd -Fellowship throughout this 
interesting part of the Union. He was 
duly commissioned with full power to estab- 
lish the Order on the Pacific coast, and sup- 
plied with blank warrants, books, and every 
necessary material to carry out the purpose 
of his mission. California Lodge No. 1, 
was alone instituted by the Grand Lodge of 
the United States, directly. From the period 
of this appointment, and the embarkation of 
this brother, no official return was received 
until very recently, although rumors had fre- 
quently reached this office that Lodges of 
Odd Fellows had been established in various 
parts of the State of California. The Cor- 
responding Secretary is in receipt of a com- 

* By a report recently received from D. D . Q. 
Sire Fraser it appears tnat this warrant was used 
for Excelsior Lodge, Honolulu, now cancelled and 
returned by him. 
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inunication from Special D. D. G. Sire 
Fraser, dated at New York on the 18th day 
of July last, from which he learns that 
that officer had been earnestly engaged in 
the spread of our Order in that country that 
he had established several Lodges, a full re- 
port of which he would make to your present 
session. The undersigned also received the 
balance of the supplies remaining on hand 
from that officer, a schedule of which is here- 
with presented. During this year the under- 
signed has received reports and communica- 
tions from several Lodges and individuals in 
this State, not yet recognised for want of re. 
turns from D. D. G. Sire. It will become 
necessary, in the continued absence of such 
returns, for the Grand Lodge to adopt some 
measure to protect the Lodges claiming to 
belong to our jurisdiction, of whose organi- 
zation by your authority no official report 
has yet been received. I herewith also re- 
port an interesting letter from brother Sam- 
uel H. Parker, formerly a Grand Represen- 
tative of New Hampshire, now T a citizen of 
California. It will be seen from a perusal 
of that communication, that this distinguished 
brother has not abated any of that devotion 
or zeal for the cause of Odd-Fellowship, so 
earnestly displayed by him whilst a member 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States. 
He affectionately implores the attention of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States to 
the state of the Order in California, and 
suggests valuable advice. I respectfully 
commend this communication to your no- 
tice. I also herewith present several com- 
munications in the nature of complaints and 
petitions, also a communication from D. D. 
G. Sire Smily. I regret to say that no dues 
whatever, except the charter fee for Cali- 
fornia Lodge No. 1, authorised directly by 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, have 
been received from any D. D. G. Sire, or 
any Lodge whatever in the State of Cali- 
fornia; it nevertheless appears from their 
petitions that considerable sums have been 
paid by the Lodges in that State, and they 
now earnestly, under the impression that 
the sums paid by them have found their way 
to your treasury, ask for the return of them, 
on the ground of their necessities. This 
subject requires investigation. Since pre- 
paring the above, I am in receipt of an in- 
teresting report from D. D. G. Sire Frazer, 
herewith submitted. 

Minnesota. — District Deputy Grand Sire 
John G. Potts, to whose care the Order in 
this Territory has been wisely committed by 
the Grand Sire, has furnished a highly grat- 
ifying and most interesting report of the 
healthy and prosperous condition of the 
Order in this jurisdiction. Tha Grand Lodge 
of the United States is under a lasting obli- 


gation to this indefatigable Odd-Fellow, for 
many valuable services heretofore rendered 
to the Order, but on no occasion more emi- 
nently so than for his earnest and persever- 
ing efforts in extending the Order into the 
distant country of Minnesota. His report 
of the opening of Henepon Lodge, No. 4, 
and his visitation to Minnesota, No. 1, at 
Stillwater, on Lake St. Croix, St. Paul’s, 
No. 3, at St. Anthony’s Fall, is full of in- 
terest, and I commend it to your special at- 
tention. 

New Mexico. — I have to report that the 
Order is prosperous in this Territory. A 
report has been received of the organiza- 
tion of Montezuma Lodge, No. 1, ana Para- 
dise Lodge, No. 2, at Santa Fe, together 
with the semi-annual return of the former 
Lodge. A proper application has also been 
received for the exaltation of seven Scarlet 
degree members, preliminary to forming an 
Encampment, the commission for which ob- 
ject was duly issued to District Deputy 
Grand Sire J. D. Ellis. Some dissatisfac- 
tion has manifested itself in this jurisdic- 
tion, touching the social habits and moral* 
of that community. 

The Journal of the last session was dis- 
tributed when received from the printer, in 
the ratio prescribed by law. 

The Constitution, By-Laws, and printed 
Proceedings of State Grand Bodies, and of 
Subordinates under their immediate juris- 
diction, received at this office during the 
recess, are submitted for your approval. 

Warrants have been issued during the 
year, with the approbation of the Grand 
Sire, as follows: 

FOE GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 

Iowa, at Muscatine. 

FOR SUBORDINATE LODGES. 

Chenieketa, No. 1, Salem, Oregon. 

Henepon, No. 4, St Paul’s Minnesota. 

Paradise, No. 2, Santa Fe, New Mexico* 

FOR SUBORDINATE ENCAMPMENT. 

Ancilla, No. 2, Monticello, Florida. 

These applications, together with the re- 
turns of the organization of the new bodies, 
are herewith presented. 

Herewith I present copies of the daily 
papers of the cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, and Cincinnati, 
containing the advertisement directed to be 
made, by resolution of September session, 
1849, for sealed proposals for printing the 
Journals of this body, together with such 
proposals as have been received. 

As required by the several laws regula- 
ting this department, the following state- 
ment exhibits “the receipts of this office, 
from what source, and for what object,’ 9 
during the fiscal year 1861-52. A supple* 
mentary table will be submitted during the 
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BtMioD, showing the further receipts of the 
Corresponding Secretary from the termina- 
tion of the fiscal year up to the first day of 
the session , inclusive. The several amounts, 
in obedience to the provision on that sub- 
ject, have been paid into the treasury, vouch- 
ers for which accompany Urn report. 

It will be seen that there have been paid 
into the Treasury since September 17, 1851 
up to September 1, 1853, inclusive $1:2,- 
991 73, which sum is the revenue proper of 
the fiscal year; the further sum of $1J25 50 
being aLo received, hut appliable specially 
to the Wildey” and “Honolulu Hall Funds” 
respectively in the amounts indicated in the 
report. The balance in hand, per report of 
Committee on Finance, page 1778 Journal 
of last session, was §16,862 GQ r which to- 
gether with the revenue proper, up to Sep- 
tember, J, 1852, forms an aggregate of 
§29,855 32, In the hands of the Treasurer 
during the year; of this sum up to Septem- 
ber 1, 1852, the period when that officer’s 
account was furnished to thin office, for com* 
pamon with the hooks of the Corresponding 
Secretary, he had disbursed in payments, for 
mileage, per diem expenses and appropria- 
tions of last session an amount which leaves 
a balance in his hands on that day, of $13,* 
681 24, as appears per his report; this bal- 
ance, together with the receipts from Sep- 
tember l, 1852, to the dose of the session, 
usually large, will be applies bio to such 
objects as your wisdom may direct. 

It will be recollected, that a part of the 
balance in the hands of the Treasurer, per 
report of Committee on Finance, consisted 
ol §4,133 82, called drafts in transitu, re- 
ceived by the Corresponding Secretary from 
Grand Representatives during the session, 
on settlement of accounts; I have the pleas- 
ure to report, that these drafts were duly 
paid, except in the case of the G rand Bodies 
of Tennessee and Maine, amounting in all 
to §1001 84, the amount due by Tennessee, 
to wit: §288 07, will doubtless be paid at 
the present session, and the amount due by 
Maine, to wit: $763 77, will he adjusted. 
Whilst on this subject, the undersigned begs 
to say, that with every wish, on his part, to 
carry out strictly the law requiring cash pay- 
ments, that nevertheless instances often 
present themselves, when he cannot avoid 
temporary indulgence to Grand Bodies, 
whose ability to discharge any debt incurred 
for supplies cannot for a moment be ques- 
tioned In this respect, someth' n* must be 
left to the discretion of the Corresponding 
Secretary, and when the Grand Lodge is 
assured that during a period of ten years 
past, out of a sale of supplies from this 
office exceeding one hundred thousand dol- 
lar*, hut a mere insignificant sum has been 


lost, there can be, it is thought, no great 
hazard, in confiding this discretion to that 
officer. To the undersigned, it will be a 
1 pleasure to conform to any order which the 
Grand Lodge inny adopt upon the subject, 

l submit herewith in connexion with the 
Finance b. Stock account, shewing the 
amount on hand on the 1 7th day of Sep- 
tember, IS5I, when the Inventory was 
taken, the amount since received and sold, 
with net profit, and the amount on hand on 
the 1st day of September, 1852. 

No statement of the actual receipts can at 
this time be made, in comparison, with the 
. estimate of the Committee on Finance of 
the last session, by reason of the largo 
amount to be received after the close of this 
report; the estimate was 814,311 37, which 
will duubtlcss be exceeded in the aggregate, 
although, in soma Instances, the actual 
amounts received to the credit of particular 
items, detailed in the report of the Committee 
vary essentially from the amount estimated. 
The proper comparison can only be made 
by the Committee on Finance at the present 
} session when the receipts of the session ore 
fully known. 

The usual annual table, shewing the con- 
dition and progress of the Order is annexed, 
in an imperfect form, however, owing lo the 
failure of many of the Grand Bodies to re- 
port 

The invested fund* of the Grand Lodge 
consists of 

M ury Inn d six per vents - - - - - $2,890 09 

WlhUry Loan, fc.S/KK), lues paid §1,758 4,211 4! 

$ 9,011 41 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
JAMES L. RIDGELY, 

Cor, and K. Sec’y. 

On page 133 of the October No. of our 
* Magazine, our correspondent "D.” informed 
us that the G. L. U. S. resolved to appoint 
a committee of five, to prepare a new con- 
stitution for that R. W. G, Body, by the 
next session. Said report is to "lie upon 
the table during the communication of 1853, 
and be considered as amendments of the 
I Constitution, By-lawe, and Rules of Order, 

, to be acted upon at the communication of 
i 1854,” Reps. De Saussure of S. C.; Col- 
fax, of Ind.; Barnard, of N. Y.; Ellison, of 
Mass., and P. G. Sire Griffin, of Ga* y were 
elected as said committee. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Rmrtved t That a copy of the resolutions 
offered by Rep. DeSaussure, of S, C., be 
forwarded to the 8tate Grand Bodies, at ia 
early a day as possible after the adjournment 
or this Grand Lodge, and that they be re- 
quested to submit to this R. W* Body at its 
i next session, through their Representatives, 
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such amendments or suggestions in reference 
to the constitution of this Grand Lodge as 
in their judgment may be necessary to ac- 
complish the object in view. 

The amendments proposed to the consti- 
tution of the G. L. U. S. were called up, 
and the following adopted: 

So amend Art. XI, as to make the annual 
session of the G. L. U. S. on the 1st Mon- 
day of Sept. 

Art. 14 was so amended as to render Past 
Grands having the Grand Encampment de- 
gree eligible to the offices of Grand Sire 
and Deputy Grand Sire. 

The G. L. of Maine, was upon a resolu- 
tibn offered by the finance committee per- 
mitted to liquidate her indebtedness to the 
G. L. U. S. at the rate of $100 per year, 
with interest on the whole, until the full 
claim is settled. 

The reports of the various committees 
being the order of the day. the following 
action was had: 

The following report was not adopted: 

The Committee on the State of the Order, 
to whom was referred the proceedings of the 
R. W. Grand Lodge of Texas relative to 
the admission of Indians as members of the 
Order and the establishment of Lodges in 
the Indian Territory, respectfully report: 

That in the opinion of the committee it 
would be inexpedient to grant the applica- 
tion. The wandering and unstable habits 
of the Indian, the want of education, and 
the many other reasons afforded by his 
semi-civilized state, would render him but ill 
able to carry out the principles of the Order, 
while it would perchance endanger that 
necessary secrecy which is required by our 
organization. 

The following report was adopted: 

The Committee on the State of the Order, 
to whom was referred the inquiries submitted 
by the R. W. Grand Lodge of Texas rela- 
tive to the arrears of suspended members, 
and also as to the admission of persons who 
having once been members of the Order 
have lost sight of their connexion therewith, 
respectfully report: 

That in the opinion of the committee sus- 
pension from membership works no suspen- 
sion from arrears. It is a mode of punish- 
ment, and the punishment would often be 
deprived of its force should the arrears cease 
to run. The committee believe that upon 
a reinstatement the full amount accruing 
before and after suspension is that which 
should be paid. 

In answer to the second inquiry, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that but one course is 
open for persons to regain admission into the 
Order who have lost connexion therewith 
by disuse. It is to apply to the Lodges with 


which they were formerly connected for re- 
instatement. It is within the power of the 
Lodge to make such arrangement in regard 
to the accumulated arrears as will enable 
this reinstatement. But no Lodge can re- 
ceive into membership one who has ceased 
to be a member of the Order from disuse of 
his privilege, since such person is unable to 
answer satisfactorily the questions propound- 
ed to every applicant relative to former con- 
nexion with the Order. 

The following report was adopted: 

The Committee on the State of the Order, 
to whom was referred the inquiry submitted 
by Grand Representative Anners,of Penn., 
as to the right of the Noble Grand or Secre- 
tary to give traveling cards, unless applied 
for in open Lodge, respectfully report: 

That when the form of visiting and with- 
drawal cards now used was adopted by this 
body in 1844, page 73, volume 2, it was de- 
clared that it was to be determined upon by 
the Lodge. This has been reiterated in 
1847, page 481, volume 2, and in 1848, page 
115, volume 3. Under the existing law, 
therefore, a card cannot be granted by the 
Noble Grand or Secretary, or in any other 
manner than by the action of the Lodge. 

The G. L. U. S. decided that a Sub. Lodge 
had no right to decline admitting a visiting 
brother, if he is correct in the usual forms. 
His conduct if improper should be reported 
to the Lodge granting the card. 

Also, That a Sub. Lodge has “no right to 
refuse a card to a member because of his 
intentton to visit a more dangerous climate 
than that in which the Lodge is located.** 

It was decided that a Sub. Lodge “cannot 
grant leave of absence to an N. G. for a 
majority of the nights of his term without 
working a forfeiture of the honors of the 
term to said officer,’* 

It was also decided that the “reconsidera- 
tion of a ballot inadmissible — that if fraud 
was charged and proved, a new ballot should 
be ordered.** 

It was decided that Sub. Lodges “have no 
power to hold adjourned meetings — they 
must close in due form,” and have called 
meetings according to the demands of their 
by-laws. 

Section 15, of Article 3rd, of Division 
3rd, of the Digest was so altered, as to have 
the V. G. appoint his own supporters. 

The Constitution of the R. W. G. L. of 
Wisconsin which permits 5th degree mem- 
bers to be present at the installation of the 
grand officers, and provides for the sale of the 
property and effects of a Sub. Lodge for the 
benefit of the G. Lodge, if not reclaimed in 
3 years, was approved. 

It was decided that when no P. G. was 
present the N. G. could deliver the P. 
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G.*s charges, but that “ under no circum- 
stances should the charge be given by the 
Vice Grand.” 

It was decided that should a u sliding scale 
of dues be adopted by any Sub. Lodge,” and 
should it meet the approval of its Grand 
body that approval would be final. 

The Decisions of the Grand Sire were 
approved as given except the 1st 2d and 4th. 
(See Grand Sires report in the Oct. No. of 
the Magazine.) These three were so modi- 
fied as to make it legal for the Grand Repre- 
sentatives without being “regularly author- 
ized by their respective Grand Lodges” to 
instruct in a degree that “simply conferred 
a privilege — and did not necessarily affect 
the brethren in possession of the w ork, be- 
cause they were not required to avail them- 
selves of the privilege.” But the G. Sires 
decision la correct, if the degree be an in- 
tegral part of the work of the order. 

In reference to Decision 2d, the G. L. U. 
8. “could not concur,” that in the absence 
of such constitutional provision, the meet- 
ings ought to be held at such places as are 
designated in the charters without the power 
of the G. Lodge to remove. The spirit of 
the legislation of 1861 was to give power to 
the Grand Bodies to become moveable." 

The G. L. U. S. confirmed the 4th De- 
cision, modified bo that when a vacancy was 
filled in office, the one ao filling it was en- 
titled to the full honors of the term, without 
regard to length of service. 

The C. L, U. S. on an appeal refused to 
decide, that it was “necessary for the officers 
of a Sub. Lodge to receive the Degree of 
Rebekah in addition to the requisites re- 
quired, before they are competent to the 
several offices of a Sub. Lodge." 

The following report in reference to the 
communication of the Order in England was 
unanimously adopted: 

The committee to whom was referred sun- 
dry papers relating to the union of the Order 
in England and America, ask leave to report 
as follows: 

The documents in the hands of your com- 
mittee are the following: 

1 . A letter signed by John N. Davis, cer- 
tifying that he was in destitute circum- 
stances in London, and his case being pre- 
sented to a Lodge of the Ancient Indepen- 
dent Order of Gdd-Fellow T s in that city, his 
wants w T ere promptly relieved; and further, 
that he was the bearer of certain papers to 
the Grand Lodge of the United States. 

2. A communication addressed to the 
Right Worshipful Grand Lodge of the Inde- 

8 indent Order of Odd-Fellows of the United 
tales of America* purporting to emanate 
from the Central Corresponding Delegate 
Committee of the Ancient Independent Qr- 
10 


der of Odd-Fellows of England, and to be 
signed in behalf thereof; but which in fact 
has no signature. This paper urges a union 
of the Order in England and America, and 
intimates that there is on the part of the 
members in England an ardent desire for the 
accomplishment of that object. 

3. A document containing the names of 
some four hundred members and officers of 
the Order, who are in favor of and urge the 
adoption of the proposed measure. 

4. A printed list of sixty-four Lodges* as 
belonging to the Order, all of whom it is 
understood arc in favor of this measure. 

Your committee deem it proper to state 
that there are several Orders of Odd-Fellows 
in England, between whom and the Order in 
the United States, there are few points of 
resemblance except in name and the several 
objects contemplated. The papers in the 
hands of your committee do not come from 
that Order of Odd-Fellows from which the 
Order in the United States has formally 
separated, but from another and a distinct 
body. What correspondence there may be 
between the work, the usages and customs 
of that Order and our own, your committee 
are not informed. It is presumed, however, 
that there is little or none. This fact is 
deemed of itself an insuperable barrier to 
the union proposed, unless, indeed, the An- 
cient Order in England should adopt our 
work; for it is believed that this Grand 
Lodge should not abandon its work or hold 
fellowship with any body that does not re- 
cognise that work. Anxious as this Grand 
Lodge is to extend the beneficent influences 
of Odd-Fellowship, and hasten the time 
when our beloved Order shall be one and 
undivided throughout the Globe, neverthe- 
less, it is deemed proper to any distinctly to 
all similar institutions of every name and 
country who may desire a union with us, 
that such union can only be consummated 
by their coming to us; we cannot go to 
them. The policy of this Grand Lodge is 
fixed— its beautiful ritual is established— its 
laws and customs are already defined — and 
having been submitted to the test of prac- 
tical experiment, have been found to work 
admirably. If any body of men at home or 
abroad shall feel disposed to come into our 
fraternity, take our name, assume our obli- 
gations, and perform our work, and shall 
distinctly make proposals to that effect, no 
doubt this Grand Lodge will lend a favorable 
ear to such overtures. To nothing short of 
this should this Grand Lodge listen. The 
committee deem this definite statement due 
in candor and courtesy to that body which 
has approached us in a spirit of kindness, 
and should therefore be treated with all 
friendship. 
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In the present instance your committee 
are constrained to say, that the papers in 
their possession lack authentication, and are 
so indefinite in themselves as to render any 
action of this Grand Lodge unnecessary, 
except such as is indicated in the subjoined 
resolution. 

Resolved , That the Grand Corresponding 
Secretary be and hereby is directed to for- 
ward a copy of this report, together with the 
action of this Grand Lodge thereon, to the 
Central Corresponding Delegate Committee 
of the Ancient Independent Order of Odd- 
Fellows of England, and inform the said 
committee that his office is the appropriate 
channel through which they can approach 
this Grand Lodge, as also of our high ap- 
preciation of their kindness in relieving the 
necessities of a member of this jurisdiction. 

An attempt was made to restore the “old 
work” in the initiation — and to enable a 
patriarch to be a member of the encamp- 
ment without being a contributing member 
of a Sub. Lodge, both of which failed. 

An effort to so change the law as not to 
require the minutes of the German Lodges 
to be kept in English as well as in German, 
was made, but after some considerable dis- 
cussion failed. 

The G. L. U. S. decided that “a State 
Grand Body has an undoubted right to omit 
recording such of their proceedings as in its 
judgment should not appear upon the re- 
cord.” 

It was decided that a permanent card after 
twelve months was “invalid for the purpose 
of visiting, but effective as evidence of pre- 
vious good standing in the Order, when ap- 
plication is made for a renewal of member- 
ship.” 

“That a brother whose card is lost or de- 
stroyed, can upon satisfactory proof be ad- 
mitted as an Ancient Odd-Fellow.” 

“That when a card has been lost or de- 
stroyed, a certificate under seal from the 
lodge, setting forth the fact of the original 
issue, may be used in lieu of the card as evi- 
dence of good standing.” 

“That persons claiming to have been mem- 
bers of the order, but who are unable to 
establish satisfactorily their claims can only 
be readmitted by initiation; and such person 
shall be required to set forth in his petition 
for membership that he has never been sus- 
pended or expelled from any Lodge, and 
that he is unable to obtain evidence of his 
former connexion with the order.” 

It was considered that “any change in 
the present mode of granting and issuing 
cards would be inexpedient.” 

The following report was adopted: 

^ The Legislative Committee, to whom was 
referred the proceedings of the Grand En- 


campment of Northern New York relative 
to Encampment Degrees, beg leave to re- 
port: 

That after a careful consideration of the 
measure proposed, they are prepared to avow 
that the system of grade in the Order is one 
of vital importance to its prosperity, and es- 
pecially do they regard favorably the pro- 
posal to make the Encampment Degrees an 
additional qualification for seats in Grand 
Lodges. But your committee regard the 
time unpropitious for the introduction of a 
change so important. The proper period 
for the introduction of that qualification was 
when the Order was in its youth, when but 
few persons would have been affected by the 
operation of change. At this time it might 
work great evil, in being regarded oppres- 
sive to a large number of individuals, who 
have attained membership in Grand Lodges; 
and this Grand Lodge should adopt no new 
measure which would have the effect of cre- 
ating undue excitement in the Order, or 
which would give encouragement to any 
wide-extended dissatisfaction. 

The committee would therefore ask to be 
discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject. 

- The following in reference to Printing 
was adopted: 

Resolved , That the Grand Secretary is 
prohibited from making payment for the 
printing of the revised Journal of the present 
session until the same shall be complete and 
delivered in conformity with the contract 
accompanying this report. 

Resolved , That the It. W. Grand Corres- 
ponding and Recording Secretary be in- 
structed to publish an advertisement in one 
daily newspaper in the cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
and Cincinnati, inviting proposals for the 
printing of this body, as follows: 

For composition — plain, figure work, and 
rule and figure work, per 1000 ems; including 
the furnishing of stereotype plates, of size 
uniform with the Journal of proceedings, 
from new type. 

Press work, per token, of 16 octavo pages, 
for the printing of 8000 copies; also, price 
for additional copies, per token. 

Folding, stitching, and trimming, in good 
paper covers, per 100 copies. 

Also, for printing odes, as now required. 
Specimens of papqg, with prices marked 
thereon, to accompany each proposition. 

The following report exhibits the “nature, 
value, and revenue of the secnrities held 
against P. G. S. Wildey.” 

The committee appointed to ascertain the 
nature, value, and revenue of the securities 
held by this Grand Lodge against the pro- 
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perty of P. G. Sire Wildey, would respect- 
fully report: 

That the securities consist of, first, an 
assignment of a bond and mortgage held by 
D. B. Banks against Thomas Wildey for four 
thousand dollars, and regularly assigned by 
said Banks to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States; second, a confession of judgment 
upon the part of Thomas Wildey to the 
Grand Lodge of the United States for four 
thousand dollars; which securities are upon 
the following property, viz: a farm of fifty 
acres of land, situated within six miles of 
Baltimore, the assessed value of which is 
four thousand and seventy dollars; also, two 
houses and lots in the city of Baltimore, the 
assessed value of which is three thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen dollars; making 
the aggregate value of the whole property 
seven thousand eight hundred and eighty-six 
dollars. The revenue from the farm is about 
seventy-five dollars; from the city property, 
dkclusive of ground-rent and taxes, and in- 
clusive of his own residence, is three hun- 
dred and one dollars; making the nett re- 
venue three hundred and seventy-six dollars. 

The following report was adopted: 

The Finance Committee, having carefully 
examined the books and vouchers of the 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer, ask per- 
mission to offer the following report: 

The amount of receipts from Sept. 17, 
1851, to Sept. 22d, 1852, are as follows: 

For cash on hand at last report - - $16,862 59 
Beceivcd for Wildey fund - 
Do. Honolulu hall fnnd - 

Books 

Bepnsentativo tax - - - - 

Dmb - - - - 

Diplomas 

Caids - - 

Warrants ------ 

Odes 


1 00 
1,232 50 
6,660 00 
4,400 00 
451 20 
199 00 
8,988 80 
210 00 
163 29 
268 27 
249 47 


lfiseallanooua ------ 

Total $84,685 62 

Amount of disbursements, as per the 

report of Grand Treasurer Warner 17,478 96 


6,240 41 
671 85 
1,392 17 


Leaving in the hand of the G. Troas. $17,206 66 
Assets or the Grand Loose. 

Cash in the hands of the Treasurer $17,206 66 
Maryland six per cents (cost $2,800) k 8,274 46 

Wildey loan - - - $8,000 00 

Leas paid - - - - 1,759 59 

Dua from sundry individuals 
Due from Grand Bodies - 

$28,785 05 

Erimates ton the enbutno teas. — Disburse 

MSXTS. 

Salaries of officers - $2,100 00 

Rent of office, gas and fuel - 270 00 

Mileage and per diem of members - 8,000 00 

Postage and office expenses - 850 00 

Printing and binding of revised journal 1,000 00 
Daily journal of session - - 250 00 


Printing revised journal 
Incidental expenses - 
Printing cards and books 


Receipts. 

Representative Tax 
From Btate Bodies 
Books - 

Proceedings (revised journal) 
Cards - 
Odes - 
Diplomas - 

Warrants - - - 

Interest on stocks 
From individual accounts 


400 00 
150 00 
1,000 00 

$18,520 00 

$4,800 00 
850 00 
2,400 00 
2,600 00 
8,000 00 
160 00 
100 00 
150 00 
160 00 
- 250 00 


$18,860 00 


Statement or supplies on hand. 


Cards, 

Degree Books, 
Chaw Books, 
Rebekah Books, 
Odes, 

Institution Books, 
G. Lodge Books, 
Digests, 

Grand En. Books, 
Sub. En. Books, 
Diplomas, 
Stereotype plates, 
Revised Journal, 


88,682, selling prioe $3,868 20 
616, ™ 1,232 00 


947, “ 1,894 00 

1,241, “ 1,241 00 

6,605, “ 198 15 

672, “ 672 00 

150, “ 150 00 

25, " 6 25 

68 , « 68 00 

1,176, “ 2,860 00 

601, “ 601 00 

2,191, “ 2,191 00 

700, “ 4,200 00 

$18,070 60 

Your committee have carefully and thor- 
oughly examined the books and accounts of 
the Grand Secretary, and find that they have 
been plainly and accurately kept. They 
have also examined the books of the Grand 
Treasurer and find that they have been cor- 
rectly kept and the receipts and disburse- 
ments supported by proper vouchers. 

The amount due this Grand Lodge by in- 
dividuals has been reduced but little for 
several years past, and we are of opinion 
that the only manner in which any thing 
can be made out of these accounts is to give 
discretionary power to the M. W. Grand 
Sire and R. W. Grand Secretary to settle 
them, as they may deem most advantageous 
to this Grand Lodge. 

It affords your committee much pleasure 
to be able to state that, in their opinion, the 
receipts of the Grand Lodge for the ensuing 
year will be ample to meet its current ex- 
penses. 

Deeming the bond at present required of 
the Grand Treasurer insufficient in amount, 
we recommend that the Grand Treasurer 
elect be required to give bond to the satis- 
faction of the M. W. Grand Sire and R. W. 
Grand Secretary, in the sum of 9 10,000 be- 
fore his installation, and offer a resolution to 
that effect. 

We recommend for your consideration the 
annexed resolutions. 

Resolved , That the Grand Treasurer be 
and he is hereby required after the payment 
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of the appropriation directed at this session 
to invest the eurplus in the Treasury in such 
securities, bearing an intercut of fi per cent, 
as he, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Grand Sire and Grand Secretary, shall 
approve; Provided nevertheless that he shall 
retain at ail times not less than one thousand 
dollars in his hands to meet the current ex- 
penses of the year. 

Resolved, That the Grand Treasurer pay 
to the order of D. D. G. Sire Amos Mathews, 
of Iowa, for expenses incurred by him in 
reclaiming the charter and books of u State 
Encampment” of Iowa, the sum of ten dol- 
lars, and that he charge that amount against 
the fund returned as part of the effects of 
said defunct Encampment. 

Resolved, That the following amounts be 
appropriated from the monies in the Treas- 
ury, for payment of salaries, &c. 

Salary of Grnnd Recording and. Corres- 
ponding Secretary, - - m 

Salary of the Grand Treasurer, - 2UO (K> 
Salary of the Grand Messenger, - Tl») 00 

For rent of Secy’s, office, gm* uml fuel 270 0u 

For mileage ami per diem of members 
or such sum* as shall hereafter bo 
reported and approved by the com- 
mittee on that subject " - - 8,000 00 

For postage 1 or such am omit as shall be 
paid by the Grand Messenger, under 
direction of the Grand Lodge - £30 00 

And such Bums of money as the Grand 
Secretary shall require for the printing and 
binding of the proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge, and of supplies during the ensuing 
year, said accounts being first approved by 
the Grand Sire. Also, that the Grand Sec- 
retary be authorized to issue warrants for 
the above appropriation, and for ordinary in- 
cidental expenses. 

Resolved, That the Grand Treasurer elect 
he and he is hereby required to enter into 
bonds with the Grand Sire and Grand Sec- 
retary in the penal sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars, and that said bond be presented to this 
Body previous to his installation. 

Resolved , That the Grand Secretary, with 
the approbation of the Grand Sire, be and 
he is hereby authorized to procure a new 
seal and press for the use of his office. 

Resolved, That the debts due, and outstand- 
ing for several years against the D. D. 
Grand Sires, and other persons, now appear- 
ing upon the hooka of the Grand Secretary, 
and comprehended in Schedule A.„ report- 
ed at the last session, be and the same is 
hereby referred to the Grand Sire and Grand 
Secretory with instructions, in their discre- 
tion, to adjust the same upon such terma, by 
compromise or otherwise, as will beat pro- 
mote the interest of this Grand Lodge. 

The Following report was adopted: 

That the Encampment branch has usual- 
ly been considered as more exalted than the 


Subordinate, and that precedence is gener- 
ally given to patriarchal degrees. This, how- 
ever, may be controlled by circumstances; as 
for example, where the procession is organ- 
ized under and in behalf of a single Subor- 
dinate Lodge. In this case precedence is 
usually given to the body under and on w hose 
behalf the procession is organized. 

In reference to the Degree of Rebekah, it 
was decided that the opening ceremony for 
that degree can be governed by that adopt- 
ed for the other degrees: that it already has 
a closing ceremony; that the Annual l J . W. 
should be given at the anti-door, and that 
there is no objection to the ladies singing 
any part of our odes during the time candi- 
dates are being introduced for initiation; that 
“the wives of Odd Fellows in good standing 
throughout the Union, on the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1851, have a vested right to receive that 
degree,” and that “such wives, though their 
husbands may have deceased since that date, 
may, if they still remain widows, receive life 
degree in the Lodge of w hich their husbands 
were members, the assent of the Lodge 
thereto being first obtained, and other ladies 
being present at the same time with their 
husbands for initiation in the degree.” 

The following action was had in reference 
to the appeals taken from the action of the 
G. Lodge of Indiana: 

The Committee on Appeals, to whom was 
referred the appeal of D. G. M. W. K. Ed- 
wards from the action of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of Indiana, relative to fining mem- 
bers failing to attend funerals, beg leave to 
report: 

That, after a due examination and consid- 
eration of the papers kid before them, they 
believe it to be one of those questions that 
should alone receive the legislation of State 
Grand Bodies, and would recommend the 
passage of the resolution as annexed: 

Resolved, That the appeal of D. G. M. W* 
K, Edwards be not sustained. 

The committee on Appeals, to whom was 
referred the appeal of P. G. Win, Hender- 
son from a decision of the Grand Lodge of 
Indiana, in granting a charter to a Lodge 
to work and keep their record in the German 
language, when the final cards of the petition- 
ers did not accompany the petition, would re- 
spectfully ask leave to report: 

That the form of petition for a charter for 
a Subordinate Lodge, as laid down in the 
Digest, requires the petitioners to hold with- 
drawal cards from Lodges legally recognised 
by the R. W. Grand Lodge. Section 2, 
Chapter 1st of the general law’s of Indiana, 
reguirea that the cards of petitioners for a 
dispensation or charter for a Subordinate 
Lodge must accompany the petition, or be 
deposited with the D, D. Grand Master in 
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* whose district the proposed Lodge is to be 
located, whose certificate shall answer in 
place of said cards. Your committee be- 
lieve that State Grand Lodges are compe- 
tent to decide upon a literal construction of 
requirements like the one here presented, 
without the interference of this R. W. Grand 
Lodge. They therefore offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved , That the appeal of Past Grand 
Wm. Henderson be dismissed. 

It was decided, “That a card of withdraw- 
al is the absolute property of the holder, and 
is an evidence of his former good member- 
ship; and when he offers to deposit it, and 
thus gains admission into a Lodge, if reject- 
ed, they have not the right to mutilate the 
eatfd by endorsing “rejected” thereon.” 

A regular form for opening and closing 
Degree Lodges, and Lodges working in the 
degrees was adopted. 

TheG. Sire’s instructions, accompanying 
t hfe Degree of Rebekah, were approved. 

The subject of a safe system of dues and 
benefits engrossed a considerable portion of 
t) is attention of the members, which after 
all the reports, &e., resulted in the following: 

“IBs solved. That a committee be appointed, 
with leave to sit during the recess, whose 
doty it shall be to inquire into the true rela- 
tion that should subsist between dues and 
benefits, and to construct a table, showing 
upon the established principles of life and 
health insurance, what amount of benefits 
will accrue from a given amount of dues at 
eaeh year of age. from 21 to 60; and report 
at the next session of this Grand Lodge.” 

1 Reps. Williams, of Ky., Billinghurst, of 
Mo., and Jennings, of Ala., were appointed 
artomifiittee on Life Insurance. 

Reps. Seymour, of S. C., Hunt, of D. C., 
bad Smith, of Me., were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a form of service for dedi- 
cating halls. 

• The price for the books containing the 
opening ceremonies of Degree Lodges was 
fixed at 100 per cent advance upon cost. 

After some other business was presented 
and laid over until the next session, the 
Grand Lodge adjourned sine die. 


Sib Robert Peel. — It is an interesting 
fact, and one that has come to us on author- 
ity, that for many of the latter years of his 
life, Sir Robert Peel was in the invariable 
habit, at whatever hour he returned from 
Downing street or the house of commons, of 
reading for half an hour in some serious or 
religious book before going to rest It was 
only by this habit, he said, that he could 
keep his mind calm and clear after the dis- 
tractions and irritations of the day. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 

Forty years ago my father’s family settled 
in one of the counties of central Now York. 
All was a wilderness, wild, grand, beautiful. 
We located fifteen miles from the farthest 
pioneer. The woods were around us, the 
tall trees, and the picturesque mountains. 

We had opened a space in the forest, and 
a cabin of that good old time afforded us 
shelter. It looked new and comfortable, 
and its chimney-smoke curled gracefully up 
and vanished with the shadows of the forest. 
The blackened heaps smoked and crackled, 
and deep in those wildwood solitudes the 
wilderness blossomed and smiled in the 
presence of yellow harvest. A happy home 
was there. The birds sang at early morn, 
and the deep river near the door murmured 
sweetly at nightfall. There was a gentle 
whispering in the old trees. As they bowed 
their heads in the winds, a holy anthem float- 
ed up from the vast temple where nature 
breathes fresh and pure from the hand of 
God. The wild flowers bloomed even by 
the very door-sill, and the deer stopped in 
the forest to gaze upon the smoke of the 
chimney-top. 

’Twas a beautiful home in the old wil- 
derness! The Spring brought us neighbors. 
’Twas a great day when a settler came in 
and purchased land across the river. He 
received a warm welcome from pioneer 
hearts, and by the ready agency of pioneer 
hands, a comfortable log-cabin peeped out 
from the dense woodland on the opposite 
bank. I watched the smoke from the open 
roof as the sun went down, and eagerly 
looked for it the next morning. But it was 
not the smoke I cared so much about. I 
only knew that it curled up from the fireside, 
where dwelt as beautiful a creature as ever 
bloomed away from the busy world. And 
so I watched the smoke, and dreamed as I 
watched the river, until the moon threw 
down its beautiful pathway of shining silver, 
and listened for the souna of familiar foot- 
steps. 

Across the river was the home of Carry 
Mason. Before the mellow haze of autumn 
had dropped its dreary hue on leaf and stream 
I had learned to love her, and to tell her so 
in the still moonlight of that hidden home. 

The leaves faded and the winter winds 
swept through the forest. But we carecl 
little for that The snow fell thick and fast, 
but our cabin homes were bright, and our 
hearts were alive with happiness and hope. 
When the spring opened and the birds re- 
turned we were to be married. 

A winter evening party in a new country. 
Did you ever attend one, reader! There are 
large hearths and open hearts there to be 
found. 
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Carry and I were invited to attend the 
party; a rude ‘jumper* had been built, and 
in this we started. Ten miles were soon 
passed, and we found ourselves in as merry 
and happy a throng as ever gathered on a 
frontier. The huge fire crackled on the 
wide hearth, and old-fashioned fun and frolic 
rang out until a late hour. 

The moon had gone down when we 
started for home, and the snow began to fall; 
but we heeded it not, for we talked fast as 
the stout horse sped on the forest path. 

Carry grasped my arm and whispered, 
hiet! The wind shrieked over the tops of 
the dark pines, and I laughed at her fears. 
But she nestled closer to my side, and talked j 
with less glee. In spite of all my efforts, j 
a shadow would creep over my own spirits. 

The road wound among a dense growth 
of pines which shot upwards, and veiled even 
the Bky from our path. The old pines 
swayed and moaned in the increasing storm, 
and the snow fell fast and thickly. I 
touched the horse with the whip and he 
moved briskly through the w’ood. Again 
Carry grasped my arm. I heard nothing 
save the storm, and yet I was startled as the 
horse gave a quick snort and struck into a 
gallop. With a heart full of happiness, I 
had not dreamed of any danger. 

Again the horse snorted in alarm. There 
was a sound above the storm. I felt my 
cheek grow white and cold, and the blood 
run quick back to my heart. I 

Clear, wild, terrible, it burst out in an ' 
unearthly howl like a wail from the world 
of fiends. I heard it. Its dismal, heart- 
chilling echoes had not died away on the 
storm, when it was answered from a score 
of throats. 

Merciful God! a pack of wolves were 
around us. In those dark woods at night, 
and the storm howling overhead, a score of 
hungry wolves were fiercely yelling each 
other on to the feast. % 

For a moment ray senses reeled. But I 
felt Carry leaning heavily on my shoulder 
and I aroused. 

But what hope was there? I had no! 
weapon, and the maddened devils were in 
the path before and behind us. There was 
but one chance, and that was to push ahead. 

This was a slim chance, and I grew sick 
as I thought of Carry. The quiet cabin, 
and the happy hearth at home, flashed swift- 
ly through my brain. 

At that moment a dark shadow glided up 
by the side of our sleigh, and so wild and 
develish a yell I never heard. My flesh 
crawled on my bones. A cold shiver ran to 
my heart and crept over my head as though 
the hairs were standing on end. Two orbs 


glared out like demon lights, and I could 
hear the panting of the eager beasts. 

Finally grasping the lines and shouting 
sharply to the horse, we shot away. 

The horse needed no urging. At the act, 
that infernal chorus again burst out in ear- 
nest, and their dark forms leaped in length- 
ened strides on either side of us. The speed 
was fearful, and yet the yelling devils kept 
pace. Turning to speak to Carry, I saw a 
dark form leap into the path, and as we sped 
ahead, his teeth shut with a vice-like snap, 
missing Carry, and stripping her shawl from 
her shoulders. With a shriek she dung to 
me, and with my arm 1 saved her from being 
dragged out of her seat. 

I became maddened — reckless. I shouted 
to the horse, now reeking with foam. We 
went on at a fearful rate. The stumps and 
roots and uneven places in the road, threat- 
ened every instant to wreck our sleigh. 

Home was three miles distant. Oh, for a 
world to give for a home! 

As the road struck the river bank, it turned 
shortly almost on the brink of a fearful preci- 
pice. Here there was a new danger. It 
was a difficult place, and there was not only 
danger of upsetting, but being hurled into 
the river. 

There was a path across this angle of land 
where logs hod been drawn out. It was a 
mile nearer this way to a clearing, than by 
the river. But I durst not attempt it with a 
sleigh. 

On we sped! That fearful pack, neck 
and neck with us, and every now and then, 
jaws shutting like steel traps, close to our 
persons. Once around that angle, and 1 
hoped. 

How madly I shouted to the noble brute. 
We neared the turn in that race for life. 

Heavens! the infernal devils had crossed 
ahead, and hung in dark masses. A demon 
instinct seemed to possess them. 

A few rods more! The wolves seemed to 
feel that we had a chance, for they howled 
more devilish than ever. 

With a sweep the horse turned in spite of 
me. The left runner struck high on the 
roots of a pine, and the sleigh swung over 
like a flash, burying us in the new snow. 
Away sped the horse, and my heart sunk as 
I heard his quick footsteps dying out towards 
home. 

The maddened pack had followed the 
horse, and shot by us as we were thrown out 
upon the bank, for a number of rods. A 
shriek from Carry arrested them in their 
career; in an instant they were upon us. I 
gave one long, desperate shout, in the hope 
of arousing the folks in the cabins. I had 
no time to shout again. Their hot breath 
burned upon me, and their dark masses gath- 
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Mil aroun d li ke the sh ad oiv s o f doom . W i th 
a broken limb, I wildly kept them at bay for 
a moment, but fiercer and closer surged the 
fen ashing teeth- Carry lay insensible on 
the ground before me. There was one more 
chance. A stunted pine grew upon the 
outer edge of the bank, and shot out nearly 
horizontally over the river below nearly a 
hundred feet from the surface- 

Dashing madly in their teeth with my 
cudgel, I yelled with the waning energy of 
despair, grasped Carry with one arm, and 
■iiiihed recklessly out upon the pine. I 
thought not of the danger; I cored not, I 
braved one danger to escape a greater. I 
reached the branches; 1 breathed freer as I 
heard the fierce howl of the bud led pack. 

I turned my head, and God of mercy! a 
long shadow was gliding along on the trunk 
of our last refuge* Carry was helpless, and 
it required all the strength of Intense despair 
to hold her and remain upon the slippery 
trunk. I turned to face the wolf— he was 
w ithin reach of my arm, I struck with my 
fist, and again those fearful jaws shut with a 
fcnap, as my hand brushed his head. With 
a demoniac growl he fastened upon the 
diouldcr of Carry! Oh! for help — for n 
weapon — for foothold on earth, where 1 
mid have grappled with the monster, 

1 heard the long fangs crunch into the 
ftestt, and the smothered breathing as the 
wolf continued to make sure his hold! Oh! 
it was horrible! I beat him over the head, 
but he only deigned a. munching growl. I 
yelled, wot, cursed, prayed, but the hungry 
devil cared not for curses or prayers. His 
companions were still howling and whining, 
and venturing out upon the pine. I almost 
w idled the tree would give way. 

The wolf still kept his hold upon Carry. 
None can dreatn bow the blood hissed and 
swept through my knotted veins. At last 
the brute, hungry for his prey, gave a wrench 
and nearly threw me from the pine. Carry 
was helpless and insensible. Even the 
crunching teeth of the monster did not 
awaken her from the deathly swoon into 
which she had fallen, 

Another wrench was made by the wolf, 
and Carry’s waist slipped from my aching 
grasp, leaving me but the hold upon the 
akin of her dress. The incarnate devil had 
not released bis hold, but as if aware of the 
danger beneath, retained Ins grip on the 
shoulder of Carry. 

The end had come! My bruin reeled! 
The tong body of the wolf hung downward 
like a dark shadow into the abyss, fast wear- 
ing out my remaining strength. The blood 
gushed warmly from my nostrils, and lights 
danced and flashed across my eyeballs. The 
orer taxed muiclefl of the hand would relax 


and as instantly close convulsively upon the 
eluding skirt. I heard a tearing as if of 
stitches! The black mass writhed am! 
wrenched as if to deepen the hold. A sharp 
crackling mingled with the humming noises 
in my head, and the dress parted at the 
waist! I shrieked ns I heard the swooping 
sound of the fall of the black devil and his 
victim. As they shot down into the dark- 
ness, I heard something like the bay of the 
old house dog and tJia firing of guns — but 
heard no more. 

Weeks and months passed away, before 
the fearful delirium of that night left me. I 
returned to consciousness in my father’s 
cabin, an emaciated creature, as helpless as 
\ a child. My youth had passed away, and I 
was prematurely old. Look at this arm that 
clung to Carry! It is withered, I have 
never raised it since that night. In my 
dreams I fed again that fearful night, and 
awake, covered with the cold, clammy sweat 
| that gathered upon mo w hile on that pine. 

The neighing of the horse, as he dashed 
,11110 the clearing, had aroused the people at 
home. The empty and broken sleigh told a 
brief story. The howling of the wnlvea 
arose on tne blast, and with guns and the 
old house dog they rushed to the scene. 

They found me senseless upon the trunk, 
covered with blood, and a wolf feeling his 
' way on the icy branch towards me. In 
turning at the sound of their approach, he 
slipped and went down upon the ice. 

Our people looked long for Carry Mason, 
but did not find her till next morning. They 
then went down on the ice and found the 
1 corpse. The wolves had not picked her 
crushed bones — I thanked God for that. 

The fall hud partially broken the ice, end 
the oozing water had frozen ant! fastened 
her long black hair as it had floated out. 
The wolf had not released hfo death grasp, 
and his teeth were buried in her pure, white 
shoulder. 

The spring sunshine and birds, and green 
leaves had come again, as I tottered out. 
My materia led me to a grave on the river’s 
bank—the grave of all my youthful hopes, 
and ail that I loved. The wild dower* were 
already starting on the mound. I blessed 
them, for they were blooming over the grave 
of Carry Mason- 


Industry may be considered as the purse, 
and Frugality as its strings, which should 
rather be tied with a bow than a double 
knot, that the contents may not be too diffi- 
cult of access for reasonable people. 


We should remind ourselves of the faults 
of others only to avoid them, and never speak 
of them except to save a friend. 
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DAVID AND JONATHAN. 

BY REV. EDWARD C. JONES. 

How trim friendsh Ip refines and sublimates 
the feelings, What a charm it imparts to , 
society \ How it smooths our pathway tu| 
the last resting place of humanity! We say ■ 
true friendship! for alas, is not much of what 
assumes the distinctive title* u mere caricu-, 
ture of the genuine principle of devatedncse! 
The hollow intercourse of fashionable so- 
ciety bears no affinity, not even the remotest I 
to that warmth of heart — that cxpansivenees 
of feeling — that generous, self-sacrificing' 
spirit which the sun of the imperial Saul, 
the first sovereign of the Jewish people* in- ! 
variably manifested for the persecuted son 
of Jesse. David, we have no duubt, posses* 
sed all those captivating traits which win re-, 
gnrd by the operation of a fixed law in psy- 
chology, vizr that the lovely and excellent 
will attract, the odious and repulsive will act 
conversely. But was it not a little singular 
that a young man who had been raised in 
luxury, and who was heir presumptive to the i 
Jewish crown, should have formed an alliance] 
so intimate with the lowly musician who , 
touched the harp-strings in his father’s pres- , 
ence! Yes, it is remarkable, when we think 
how often talent and worth, and physical 
loveliness, are overlooked, sadly depreciated, 
because their possessor, forsooth, occupies a 
lowly position in the fabric of society. But 
Jonathan had not only a sound discrimina- 
ting judgment; he had also that magnanim- 
ity of soul which is governed by no silly 
usage in the selection of the object of its re- 
gard. Though horn and bred in a palace, 
he venerated the character of the shepherd 
boy of Bethlehem, and clasped him to his j 
heart in a passion ate embrace. W hen , Saul , 1 
actuated by a spirit of remorseless malignity, 
was hunting David like a partridge on the 
mountains, and the poor minstrel was almost 
crushed by the manifestation of such a cruel | 
spirit, by one to whom ho looked up with : 
filial reverence, how constant and how true i 
was Jonathan to his excited friend! In the 
friendly covenant, and seal it with kisses 
and scalding tears. Beautiful exempli fica-| 
tiou of steadfastness — beautiful illustration 
of the tenderness of genuine attachment, 
when it finds a place in the manly bosom, 
and is allowed to put forth in full and unre- 
stricted development, its blessed fruits! We 
cannot think of the oath of fidelity which t 
they mutually took to keep the chain of 
friendship bright, without being melted into 
tears. J on a than fully real iz ed that h is fri end 
was ultimately destined to grace the regal 
diadem, and he was anxious to secure the 
kindness of David in behalf of his rising 


family. Ala?! poor Jonathan, how soon was 
he fated to fall in sanguinary fight, and leave 
his orphaned progeny to David watchful 
care. Poignant was the mental anguish of 
Da vi d when the sad event took place. O v er- 
w helming Ins emotions when he heard on 
Mount Gilboa the companion of his youth 
was smitten down by the Philistines in the 
full vigor of his manliness. Oh, in what ex- 
quisitely touching syllables did he mourn the 
departure from this beautiful earth of that 
tried friend who never swerved from loyalty 
— -who was true os steel to all his interests — 
who would have laid down his life to have 
rescued him from impending danger! ilia 
elegy on that mournful occasion is a master- 
piece of pathetic w r riting. It embodies deep 
feeling — abounds in delicate touches of the 
genuine, beautiful in style, and is a brief 
compound of heart- emotion. As a model of 
composition, it is incomparable. ‘Thy love 
for me was wonderful — passing the love of 
woman ; I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou 
been to me; how are the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished, 1 Oh, David 
never furgot that hour of anguish — its re- 
membrance was burnt into every fibre of his 
heart. How tenderly he Bought out the off- 
spring of Jonathan — fed them at his regal 
table — and loved them for the fathers sake. 
Search the records of ancient or modern his- 
tory, and where will you discover an instance 
of such devotedness! Does it not transcend 
the narrative of Damon and Pythias in true 
dramatic beauty 1 Y'es, David and Jonathan, 
two nuhle hearts were yours. We will study 
and profit by your characters. We will try 
to evince the same steadfastness in our per- 
sonal attachments — the same constancy in 
our regards; and never, till life’s latest hour, 
will we banish from our bosoms the remem- 
brance of the sterling character of the friend- 
ship which subsisted until death, between the 
son of Saul and the youngest burn of Jesse. 

ARE YOU KIND TO YOUR MOTHFR! 

Who guarded you in health, and comforted 
you when ill! Who hung over your little 
bed when you were fretful, and put the cool- 
ing drop to your parched lipsl Who taught 
you how to pray, and gently helped you to 
learn to read! Who has borne with your 
faults, and been kind and patient in your 
childish ways! Who loves you still, and 
who contrives and works and prays for you 
every day you live) Is it not your mother, 
your own dear mother! Now let me ask 
you, " Are you kind to your motherl” 

To imitate the errors of great men is much 
easier than to practice their virtues. 
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*TO BE OR NOT TO BE— THAT’S THE 
QUESTION.’ 

Whether a young man of twenty-two, or 
three years of age ought, to get married or 
not. Now is not this an important question 
to be answered * And, a* we think, it ia not 
so very easy a matter to answer it judicious- 
ly, m may be at first thought supposed. It 
necessarily depends very much upon circum- 
stances* which can be known only by indi- 
viduals Biterested* That every young man 
of the age supposed, ought, or in fact has a 
moral right to get married, ia not only very 
doubtful, but will admit of an unqualified 
denial, A young man of loose habits* — but 
we hope and believe that there ore but few 
of this class in the good old Puritanic town 
of Dorchester,— no property, and less busi- 
ness, has no moral right to get married, — he 
has no business with a wife; and though per- 
chance it may be ‘leap year, 1 no lady should 
encourage by word or deed or propose mar- 
riage with any young man under such cir- 
cumstance*. 

IF such a young man is determined to be 
miserable himself, he has no right, either 
moral or civil to involve another, and par- 
ticularly a female, in sadness, disappointment 
and misery. But on the contrary, a young 
man of correct morals, and industrious hab- 
its, sustaining, and deservedly so, a good 
ni society, settled in respectable 
with bright prospects of continuing 
in it; with a good degree of energy and per- 
severance; — even if his capital be small, and 
the profits of his business not very large; 
yet if his income be a little more than suffi- 
cient, when prudently managed, to support 
a small family, — -this man has not only a 
nyAi to be married, but to do so, w a duty 
he owes to himself an d to society. His own 
and the social, moral and civil best interests 
of society demand it 

Young man, you are not euro of being to- 
morrow what yon are to-day; you know not 
what temptations may be thrown in your 
way ; nor how far you may, at another time, 
give way to inducements, that have hitherto 
failed to lead you astray. The ability to do 
good, or avoid evil, at some future day is no 
more within our control, than are the swift- 
winged moments, that ore continually flying 
past us* It is therefore the dictate of pru- 
dence and wisdom, and it becomes us to 
obey; if we ore safe to-day it is our duty to 
place ourselves, if possible without the pale 
of temptation. There are many other rea- 
son a, that operate more or less powerfully, 
in favor of early marriages. The young 
man who marries the first object of his early 
love, wilt be in a majority of instances hap- 
pily married and comfortably settled, and 
looks and feels as if he belonged to the 
11 


great family of mankind; as if he was a 
man; os if he was of some consequence in 
the world. And he will devote the prime of 
life — his best, most joyous and happy days, 
to the best possible purpose — to the full en- 
joyment of that domestic happiness, for 
which his Creator intended him. Besides if 
he should be bleseed with a family, he will 
live to superintend their education, and see 
them settled in the world before he leaves it. 
And this, it frequently happen*, is not the 
case, when a man marries at an advanced 
age. 

But if he declines marrying when young, 
and dwindles along to forty or forty-five, he 
becomes a testy old bachelor, dissatisfied 
with every thing, and finding fault with 
everybody* He finds himself no longer the 
favorite of tho ladies* He scolds about the 
married state, yet secretly regrets his hard 
fortune and that he did not marry when 
young; from a desire of revenge, he praises 
the blessed nesa of a single life, yet he is at 
the some time determined to marry, hit or 
miss. We say then to every young man 
whose character, situation and prospects are 
in accordance with the above specifications, 
get married* If you would subserve your 
own and the highest interests of society and 
the perpetuity of the race, get married* You 
cannot be happy done, and you are done, 
no matter if you have the society of father, 
mother, brother, sister, you are alone, all 
alone without a wife. You have most em- 
phatically a social nature* Adam, surround- 
ed with every thing lovely and with every 
tiling lovely and with every beautiful object 
in creation, though in the garden of Eden, 
without trouble, trial, sickness and sin, was 
not, nor could not be happy while he re- 
mained single. No, Adam in tho midst of 
Paradise was not completely happy, for he 
was alone; he had no lovely woman to cheer 
and bless his lonely hours* Think of Adam’s 
favorable position, for contentment and hap- 
piness* Yet the lovely groves, the green 
fields, the perfume of flowers, and the songs 
of joyous birds were not enough; all the 
joys of paradise could not fill the void, which 
he was fully conscious must be filled before 
all would be peace and joy. Under circum* 
stances as favorable as were our first pa- 
rents, he was compelled to look abroad for 
another object of admiration, affection and 
love. ‘The earth clothed in the richness of 
beauty, asked a response to her smiles; the 
sun poured around him the glories of day; 
the moon hung on high her silver crescent at 
the evening hour, ajid the stars, with their 
new polished Lustre, seemed to bested God’s 
diamond throne; but the entire universe with 
all its existing charms did not afford him a 
suitable object fox converse and Companion- 
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ship. At last woman, Aeaven’s last best 
gift, stood before him; and with sweet and 
placid smiles dispelled the shade which had 
gathered over his desponding brow.’ Then, 
and not until then, did creetion end — then , 
and not until then, was Paradise perfect. 
Young man, if you would enjoy your busi- 
ness calling in life, get married; if you would 
hove a friend wha will stick closer than a 
brother, in prosperity and adversity, get mar- 
ried; if you would have a friend to admin- 
ister to your comfort in health, and watch 
over you in sickness, and by her own hand 
administer medicine, and by her own tears 
cool your feverish brow; get married, and. if 
you would secure pleasure, even in labor 


and toil, get married, and then you will say* Jfegd almost the whole, even of these, could 
‘So I must away witely form rude and misshapen letters. 


My honest part to prove, 

But labor Beemeth play, 

While we work for those we love.! 

South Boston Gazette, 

AUTUMN. 

TBOM THE FRKNCII OY LAITABTINE. 

Welcome ye trees, in dying verdure clad, 

Weeping your golden tears on all below; 

Hail, lovely autumn day, whose aspect Bad, 
Delights my sight and Boftens all my woe. 

With thoughtful step in lonely woodland path, 

I love to mark the year’s retreating form, 

When sombre as the mournful shades of death, 
The sun’s veiled rayB scarce tell the approach of] 
mom. 

'Yes, in these autumn days, when nature dies, 

Her glory gone, all beauteous things I see — 

The farewell of a friend, the last two sighs 
That waft from dying lips the last sweet smile 
to me. 

So, ready from the shore of life to spring, 
Weeping for some bright days of hope long past, 

Still look back with envy’s poignant sting, 

And view departed joys which yet no joys pos- 
sessed. 

Earth, sun, vales, nature, beautiful and fair, 

For you, on death’s dark verge a tear I’ll shed, 

See lovely is the light, so pure the air, 

'That shines and breathes around the dying head. 

Yet t-o the dregs this cup of life I’ll drain; 

This mingled cup of nectar and of gall; 

Still, in its depth all hidden may remain 

. One drop of life to compensate for all. 

Perchance, all shrouded in futurity, 

Some bliss, by hope unseen, I may decay: 

JPcrchanco, my sister soul my soul may see, 

To read my spirit with a kindred eye. 

’The flower resigns ’ts perfume to the gale, 
Breathing its latent sweetness ere it die; 

My sonl exhale* in sorrow, like the wail 
Of some low tong of mournful melody. 


EDUCATION AGAINST VICE. 

No one can look upon the picture which 
the records of crime present without clearly 
discerning that ignorance is a prolific parent 
of immorolity. Ignorance keeps out of sight 
those powerful and commanding motives, 
which, being clearly seen, do, in fact, deter 
such multitudes from vicious courses; mental 
cultivation creates a taste for those enjoy- 
ments which are noble in their chary ter and 
more worthy the pursuit. Our criminal 
records are very instructive, as showing from 
Mhat class of community come the vicious 
and immoral. Of 1,916 prisoners received 
into the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania, less than half could read and write; 


tan- 

S n 


Nothing like education could be affirmed of 
them. The Chaplain, in a letter affirmed 
that during the nine years of his connexion 
with that prison there bad not been more 
than two or three convicts who had received 
a collegiate education, and not more than 
double that number who had ever been 
members of an academy. Of the three 
hundred convicts then in prison there was 
not one that he could employ to write out 
catalogues for the prison library ! Of 14,289 
persons accused of crimes in France, 8,689 
could neither read nor wrife; 3^^ceuld 
read and write imperfectly. Of 
doned females in Paris, only 110 cl^Pi^ 
their names well; 1780 wrote very badly; 
while considerably above half the number 
could not write at all. Of 8,103 persons of 
the same description in London, only four 
had received a superior education; 80 could 
read and write well, 1,237 could read and 
write imperfectly, and 6,773, more than 
three-fourths of the whole, could neither read 
nor write at all. How much of money and 
misery is saved a community by educating 
all classes. The school house shuts up the 
prison. — Boston Traveler, 

When a rakish youth goes astray, friends 
gather around him in order to restore him 
to the path of virtue. Gentleness and kind- 
ness are lavished upon him to win him back 
again to innocence and peace. No one 
would suspect that he had ever sinned. But 
when a poor confiding girl is betrayed, she 
receives the brand of society, and is driven 
from the path of virtue. The betrayer is 
honored, respected, esteemed; but his Heart- 
broken victim knows there is no peace for 
her this side of the grave. Society has no 
helping hand for her, no smile of peace, no 
voice of forgiveness. There are earthly 
moralities unknown to heaven. There is a 
deep wrong in them, and fearful are the con- 
| sequences. 
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[From the Banner of the Union.] 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE ORDER. 

It is well known th&t in all animate bodies 
soundness is necessary to a prolonged state 
of existence; if a part becomes corrupt the 
whole body feels the blight. And unless 
the diseased part be healed or removed, cer- 
tain decay is inevitable. These facts should 
not be forgotten or disregarded in deter- 
mining the membership of Lodges and En- 
campments. For the same laws that rule 
the natural, govern associate bodies. A 
slight wound upon the finger will inflame 
the whole arm and nerves connecting with 
the seat of reason, carry madness to the 
brain, and thus destroy all healthful action. 
So it is with Lodges, a single bad member 
is an ulcer on the body, and the poison will 
find its way through the veins, and at last 
reach the brain. When a vicious member 
first commences to send forth the poison of 
his heart and infuse it into others, a small 
minority only may be effected; but as the 
disease continues, the inflammation will in- 
crease, and passing from vein to vein, or 
member to member, destruction is inevitable. 
We have known of a single member of a 
Lodge creating turmoils and discords and in- 
fusing a feverish excitement into the whole 
Lodge, so as to destroy all healthful action, 
coiraAfaur the sanctuary of Friendship, 
Lj^^^ETruth, into a den of en$y, hatred, 
a^^^Hlood. There is but one remedy in 
suoKases; the cause of irritation must be 
removed before the fever can be allayed. 

There is a familiar adage well worthy of 
an abiding place in every man’s mind, and 
of influence over all his actions; ‘An ounce 
of prevention is better than a pound of cure.* 
We would have brethren remember this in 
proposing and voting for members. If a bad 
man be rejected, a friend may feel a little 
aggrieved, but no serious injury will be felt; 
but if he be once admitted, he may poison 
the whole fountain before those who are as- 
sociates with him are aware of the pestilen- 
tial character of his corrupt heart. 

We will now offer a few suggestions for 
the consideration of the Order. First— 
Never propose any person for membership, 
without being perfectly satisfied that he is 
worthy, and that his motive proceeds more 
from the principles of benevolence and char- 
ity, than from a desire for self-aggrandize- 
ment. Second — Before proposing, tell the 
candidate the objects of our affiliation, and 
do not paint in too glowing colors the advan- 
tages to be derived, but be particular and 
state the duties of a good and faithful mem- 
ber, and if he hesitates, or inquires whether 
those duties cannot be evaded tell him he is 
not yet prepared. Third— In judging °f the 
character and fitness of candidates, do not 


be governed too much by the ‘fashion of the 
world.* But remember that thousands who 
are careful to fulfil every statute obligation, 
are contaminated with sins that make them 
enemies to our Order, and violaters of the 
commands of Heaven. Never countenance 
the avaricious man, though he may fulfil, to 
the last letter, every agreement; for in fol- 
lowing the desire of his craven heart, he 
violates the most important feature of the 
Fraternity. Do not admit the vain and 
proud, for they will cause the world to say 
we are not linked together by the ties that 
we have chosen for our motto. They will 
be lavish with the term ‘brother* in the 
Lodges; but in the street they will pass you 
as they would a dog. We have seen a few 
specimens of humanity of this description, 
and always felt pity and contempt for the 
shallow and weak apologies for men. Do 
not admit the talker and busy-body, nor the 
drunkard, nor the profane man, lest they 
contaminate the virtuous, and hinder the 
discreet, the temperate, and those of pure 
hearts and gentle conversation, from uniting 
with us. And fourth — Those who are al- 
ready united with us in a common obligation 
for die furtherance of the benevolent designs 
of the Order, and who violate the solemn 
promises they have made, or neglect their 
duties to the Order, to their country, their 
families, or themselves, should either be re- 
formed or expelled. But in dealing with 
them, greater caution is necessary than with 
| those who are not members. In removing 
| a rotten tree from a nursery, or tares from 
among wheat, there is danger of injuring the 
sound trees, or of destroying the wheat. 
‘Deal gently’ with the erring brother, and, if 
possible, persuade him to return to duty. 
But if he persist in evil, and will not hearken 
to the voice of reason and the entreaties of 
his brethren and companions, then remove 
him from the fold. 

Brethren, we entreat you to consider the 
importance of the suggestions we have here 
thrown out for your consideration. If our 
beloved Order ever falls from the high posi- 
tion it has attained, or if it does not rise 
still higher in the estimation of the good and 
the favor of Heaven, it will be on account 
of corruption within, not from enemies with- 
out the pale of the Fraternity. 


Man is bora passionate of body, but with 
an innate though secret tendency to the love 
of good in his mainspring of mind. But, 
Goa help us all, it is at present a sad jar of 
atoms. 


Employ the moments of your existence 
as though they were years, usefully. 
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{From the ATk,] 

THOUGHTS FOR BROTHERS. 

Since I connected myself with the “ Mys- 
tic Order/ 1 I have been a silent looker on 1 
attending to ray routine of duties, without 
ever arraying myselfbefore the public as an 
advocate for what I consider the true prin- 
ciples that should actuate every brother be- 
longing to the Order* 

1st* We are known and distinguished 
from all other societies, by the name of “In- 
dependent Order of Odd-Fellows.’* The 
G* L. U. S. is thus known; every charter 
granted proclaims it, and every card issued 
beam the initials “I. Q. 0. jrV* upon the 
face of it. This being so universal, and 
well attested fact, it is folly, yea, downright 
presumption, for any one to adopt the ex- 
treme, and proclaim himself “indepetiderdi” 
as though It required "independence." as a 
prerequisite to become an Odd-Fellow. In 
my humble judgment, it ia the reverse; we 
are dependent ^ the object and aim of the so- 
ciety at large, is to afford an asylum for its 
members to depend upon in case of neces- 
sity. Tf wo are sick, we need care, and 
kind attention ; if we are in want or distress, 
we need consolation and a helping hand. If 
the cry of the helpless orphan (a pure gem 
of Odd- Fellowship) greets our ears, it is our 
b mm den duty to soothe the little mourner, 
take it under our fostering care, and bring it ■ 
up in the way of virtue and sobriety. If 
the heart of the lone widow is wrung with 
anguish and pain, it is our duty, above all 
others, to alleviate, to bind up, and to pour 
into the wounded spirit the oil of gladness. 

None are so circumstanced in life as to, 
be free from want. It is the common lot of j 
mankind “to want;” the cares, ills, and busi - 1 
ness of life are too much of an everv-day’s J 
occurrence to need illustration. No one ' 
lives, who is not more or less dependent 
upon his fellow man. 

Letus,then.be Odd-Fellows indeed; be 
united, for in union there is great strength 
of action, and energy of purpose; the chief I 
comer stone of that beautiful temple, Odd- 1 
Fellowship, Friendship, Love and Truth, is 
the mainspring of action, and Charity is the , 
keystone of purpose — all firmly bound to- 1 
gether by the trip pie chain of “good will to 
man and peace on earth.” 

Lotus then have but one view and one: 
aim in carrying out the great and firm prin- ■ 
clplea of the Order; for where there is con- 
tentions, there is strife, and this ends in 
discord and hard feelings. Such a state of 
things should not be allowed to exist by the 
wise and judicious* That is not the w r ay to 
conduct for those who are called by the en- 1 
dealing name of brother: brothers should 1 
dwell in peace and unity. 


I say again, let us w ho have drank at the 
fountain, and been invigorated with its ele- 
vating principles of heavenly wisdom, show 
it forth to the world in our daily walk and 
conversation, that w T e are not hypocrites, but 
honest men, and true — men who daily prac- 
tice the principles they preach— and Odd- 
Fellowship would soon be, what it ought to 
be, “a city set upon a hill that cannot be 
hid/ 1 and its members the salt of the earth. 

To be an Odd-Fellow is to be diverse from 
all others; and to be different from them is 
tio light and trivial thing, as Home vainly im- 
agine. No; for an Odd-Fellow is bound by 
the sacred and endearing ties of humanity, 
u to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, bury 
the dead, and educate the orphan.” To do 
this systematically, we must join heart and 
hand, as though we felt the weighty respon- 
sibilities, and to he alive to the cause that 
we have so nobly espoused. The eyes of 
the orphan, the widow, the Daughters of 
Rebekah, and the men of the world, are 
upon us. Shall we go on in the discharge 
of the varied duties, as inculcated in the 
different charges and lectures? or shall we 
carelessly fold our arms in luxury* close our 
eyes against the scenes of squalid want and 
wretchedness, stop our ears, and be deaf to 
the cry of distress and anguish, and say in 
Pharisaic pride of heart, “be yo^^ihed, 
warmed, find fed,” and not lift 
wards doing it? I hope you will^J^ftr- 
ward like honorable men ; men whopiengcd 
their sacred honors to fulfil cordially, to the 
best of their abilities, the duty allotted them. 

Brothers, how does your sacred honors 
appear before the members of the Order, the 
world, and your God? Have not many of ua 
great reason to lament on account of our 
plighted vow-s? Under other circumstances 
in life how would a man be looked upon (by 
the sober and reflecting) who had betrayed 
hia trust? In what light, then, should the 

S lighted honor of an Odd-Fellow bo viewed? 

>o not decide in a passion; but think of it 
calmly and seriously; let conscience have 
its weight in the matter. Have you done 
your duty towards yourself, your neighbor, 
and your God? 

Brethren, because you belong to the I* O. 
O. F., never assert your irulqrndencz by say- 
ing “I will do this;” “I will do that;” “I 
W'ill attend the Lodge meetings whenever I 
think proper;” “I am not going to be forced 
into measures; no not I;” “you need not put 
my name to this or that committee;” “I will 
not visit that brother— he has no comforts, 
or conveniences, and I never did think much 
of him; a poor mechanic, with a house full 
of children, and a sickly wife; I wonder 
what busi ness he had to join our Order. 
There is Esq* B, f Doct, H*> lawyer Q,*, and 
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that gentleman who lives over the way in 
that beautiful mansion; they are men of 
rank and standing in society; such men are 
an honor to the cause; they have an influ- 
ence!” Did Esquire B. ever see his father’s 
lap-stone? or Dr. H. his father’s anvil and 
leather apron? or lawyer Q. his father’s old 
butcher’s stall? or that gentleman over the 
wav in that beautiful mansion, his father’s 
rickety old dray? Such a state of high- 
mindedness should not be tolerated by any 
member of the Order. All should be, and 
act like Brothers, having but one object in 
view; as willing to go and watch by the 
lonely couch of a poor and distressed brother, 
as the brother clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and who fares sumptuously every day. 
It is our duty, each and every one, “to do 
good unto all men, but more especially unto 
those of the household of the faith.” 

F. ST. J. G. 


INFLUENCE OF ASSOCIATES. 

It has been quaintly but wisely said that 
mankind is divided into but two classes, 
those that lead, and those that are led. The 
first are few in number but they give a tone 
to society, a character to the world around 
them, and are frequently accountable for the 
follies, the vices, and the crimes of a whole 
commtlhity. The same fact takes place 
among the .young. Human society is the 
same in all ages, and among those just en- 
tering life, there may be found the leader 
and the follower, for either good or evil. To 
the leaders, we can only say, at present, be- 
ware of the example you set The desti- 
nies of human souls forever depend upon 
you, for you have more influence in the form- 
ation of the character of your companions 
than even their parents themselves. The 
time is coming when all the evils of a wrong 
influence, all the influences of a corrupting 
example, every unholy or impure precept, 
every character contaminated ana every 
prospect of usefulness blasted through your 
agency will cry out, trumpet-tongued for 
your condemnation. To those who are led 
whose destiny and character depend upon the 
influence of others, we can sav, ‘beware of 
your associates.’ Your mincis are pliant, 
your opinions unformed — you are ready to 
pursue any road pointed out to you by the 
musing companions around you. Beware 
then of whom you choose for your compan- 
ions. If they are vicious your own docile 
dispositions will be easily led into the same 
dangerous courses they pursue. If the mor- 
al principles of honesty and purity are want- 
ing in them, the contact with their stronger 
powers of decision will soon undermine those 
principles in your heart. This caution is 


more particularly needed by young and inex- 
perienced lads from the country who go to 
cities as clerks or apprentices. Their whole 
character, not only during youth but forever 
may depend upon the choice of their first 
companions. Their whole success in their 
employment; the acquisition of those habits 
that will make them useful and respectable 
hereafter, will depend upon the of the asso- 
ciates they select. They may conduce him 
by steps unapparent to himself, to the down- 
ward course of dissipation, dishonesty and 
degradation, or they may lead him insensibly 
to the higher walks of sobriety, honesty, and 
good order, until habits are fixed, character 
is steadied, and success in business reached. 
Much , may we not say, evert thing to them 
in life, depends upon the influence of asso- 
ciates . 


Beautiful Thought. — There is but & 
breath of air and a beat of the heart be- 
tween this world and the next And in the 
brief interval of a painful and awful sus- 
pense, while we feel that death is with us, 
that we are powerless, and He all-powerful, 
and the last faint pulsations here is but the 
prelude of endless life hereafter, we feel, in 
the midst of stunning calamity about to be- 
fall us, that earth has no compensating good 
to the severity of our loss. But there is no 
grief without some benifioent provisions to 
soften its intensities. When the good and 
the lovely die, the memory of their deeds, 
like the moonbeams on the stormy sea, 
lights up our darkened hearts, and lends to 
the surrounding gloom a beauty so sad, so 
sweet, that we would not, if we could, dispel 
the darkness that environs us. 


Social Intercourse. — We should make 
it a principle to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to every man who discharges faithfully 
his duties, maintains good order; who mani- 
fests a deep interest in the welfare of gener- 
al society; whose deportment is upright, and 
whose mind is intelligent, without stopping 
to ascertain whether he swings a hammer or 
draws a thread. There is nothing so distant 
from all natural rule and all natural claim, as 
the reluctant, the backward spmpathy — the 
forced smile, the checked conversation, the 
hesitating compliance the well-off* are too 
apt to manifest to those a little down, with 
whom, in comparison of intellect and princi- 
ples of virtue, they frequently sink into in- 
significance. 

Black Balls form the bulwark by which 
Odd Fellows may save the Order from the 
invasion of the unqualified. Forget it not ! 
forget itnot! 
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HARMONY. 

[The following article is copied from a j 
late number of the “ Odd Fellow” the organ | 
of the Canadian Order of Odd Fellows, in 
connexion with the Manchester Unity, pub- 
lished at London, Canada West. The term • 
“ Harmony ” as used by our Manchester Un- | 
ity brethren, is synonymous with our rule 
of the “ Good of the Order;” yet our prac- j 
tice, as a general rule, is not such as that I 
detailed by the “ Odd Fellow. ” We have I 
no doubt that much good would result from j 
the practice adopted by these brethren, if 
properly carried out, at the Lodge meetings 
in the States.] 

There is a period in the daily life of ev- 
ery good man, and especially of good Odd 
Fellows, when this comfort is sought for and 
enjoyed beyond all earthly delights. The 
bustle of the world, the eagerness of busi- 
ness, the contention for all our best aud no- 
blest aims, when ended or attained, makes 
us long for retirement in the ease and quiet j 
of our homes, and to enjoy the peace, h a$- I 
mony and repose of those blessed firesides 
whither we may resort for the sweet com- 
munion with, and enjoyment in, the society 
of those w-e love honor and esteem. 

Harmony may be enjoyed in various ways. 
The Christian, in communion with, and in 
rehearsing hymns and psalms of praise to 
his God — the musician, in the enjoyment of 
the everlasting strains of the Apolonic art — 
the aged man, in rehearsing the scenes of 
bygone years, in recounting deeds of valor, 
acts of benevolence, and looking back and 
sighing over the past, and hoping for the 
coming haven of a peaceful future — the young 
in listening to the tales of the old, compar- 
ing with the present, and drawing lessons 
for avoiding the rocks upon which thousands 
have made shipwreck of all their fondest 
hopes. 

And Odd Fellow’s “Harmony” is welcom- 
ed and enjoyed, by the good of the Order, 
wich quite as much heart-felt pleasure as 

any of the foregoing. We have met a few, 
but very few, who do know what it means. 
Some even of the few were not wanting in 
all the desire and capabilities within them- 
selves of making the best of harmony, but 
merely required further instruction. Some 
of the same few never took time to consider 
the good that this harmony might produce; 
whilst a small, very small portion of the few 
were never intended for Odd-Fellows, who 
could not enjoy harmony anywhere. 

For the information of the uninitiated we 


must explain, that “Harmony.” technically 
so called in our Order, simply means a lime 
when the proper business of a Lodge has 
been disposed of, and the brethren mix to- 
gether m one family, to enjoy fraternal com- 
munication, unconstrained by forms and 
ceremonies, amongst themselves; and to af- 
ford an interchange of social and friendly 
intercourse. During this time they may bo 
intellectuajy and profitably employed, or 
they may amuse themselves by the pleasing 
enjoyment of vocal and instrumental music, 
or in whatever way may be considered most 
plearing or profitable to the majority, con- 
sistent with the rules and principles of the 
Order. This is the proper time to recognise 
and welcome stranger to advise them about 
their worldly affairs, to impart wholesome 
counsel and advice. There may be [ae in 
all societies there ever are] between some 
two brothers present, feelings of coldness or 
estrangement. “Harmony” is the season 
during which all the brethren endeavor to 
heal up these wounds, and to persuade such 
brothers to throw the veil of Charity over 
one another’s faults and foibles, and to make 
the whole be as well as to appear one family. 

The N. G. of every Lodge has a great re- 
sponsibility upon his hands. He is answer- 
I able, not only for its well-working internal- 
ly, but for its honor out of doors. He is 
bound to see that the landmarks of Odd-Fel- 
lowship are kept within view, that none sail 
out of sight of them, and that those seasons 
of harmony are improved. We have visited 
1 Lodges where the N. G. has closed the busi- 
ness, locked up the Lodge, and marched away, 
without once thinking of harmony. Such 
officials may make good stereotype counting- 
house clerks; they may decide all questions 
| of law and order with the strictest scrupulos- 
i ity; they may keep the accounts and busi- 
) ness of the Lodge in all due official order; 
they may fill their chairs with stiff unbend- 
ing dignity, and the whole affair may be got 
through with clock-work regularity and cold 
heartless precision; — but after all, those peo- 
ple are not Odd-Fellows; nor do they pos- 
sess more the feelings of Friendship, Love 
and Truth, than the automaton player did 
the spirit and excitement of the absorbing 
ami kingly game of chess. We recommend 
all brethren of the Order to select their o@i~ 

' ccrs from those who are the best at Hot* 
mony, and their Lodges will be sure to suc- 
ceed. 

Never tattle. It is the mark of a little 
mind; it is the mark of a base and degraded 
mind. Like “ carrion birds, ” tattlers live 
! upon the putrescence of others. 
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DIAMOND-CUTTING, 

It is not known, with any decree of cer- 
tainty, whether the ancient inhabitants of 
the East had any knowledge of the art of 
diamond-cutting; but it is at the Fame time 
very clear, that the nations of the West 
knew nothing of it till a very late period. 
Even to the latter part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the diamond was appreciated princi- 
pally for its supposed tahsmanic properties 
and its hardness, and as that hardness pre- 
vented its hidden beauties from being brought 
to light by cutting and polishing, it was re- 
garded more as a rare cabalistic curiosity j 
than a precious ornament. Some diamonds, 
however, whose natural form and polish 
were more favorable to the development of 
their clouded brilliancy, foretold the splendor 
they would display were it possible to cut 
and polish them as other gems. Numerous 
attempts were made to attain this desired 
end, but all in vain, until, about 1460, Louis 
de Berghen, a young jeweller of Bruges, suc- 
ceeded in cutting the first diamond. 

The invention of the art of diamond-cut- 
ting has, like many others, whether mythi- 
cally or not, been mixed up with a love 
story. Berghen, it is said, was a poor work- 
ing jeweller, w r ho had the audacity to fall in 
love with his wealthy master’s daughter. 
The young lady w T as favorable to his suit, 
but on proposing to her father, the old man 
reproached him for poverty, aud sneeringly 
said, in allusion to the supposed utter impos- 
sibility of the feat; 11 When you can cut a 
diamond, you may marry my daughter, but 
not before.” These discouraging words in- 
duced a train of reflection in the mind of 
the young man. He considered how other 
hard substances were cut; iron, he mentally 
cogitated, is cut by steeL “What is steel,” 
he exclaimed, a light breaking upon him, 
“but iron? — the diamond, then, may be cut 
by a diamond,” Laying out all his avail- 
able means in the purchase of two small dia- 
monds, he contrived, by cementing them to 
two pieces of wood, to rub them against 
each other till they were reduced to dust. 
With this dust, and a machine which he in- 
vented he cut two facets on another diamond, 
which he triumphantly exhibited to the old 
jeweller. But a diamond had never pre- 
viously been cut; men, wise in their genera- 
tion, bad said that a diamond never could be 
cut; and consequently, according to the gen- 
eral mode of treating inventors in those 
days, a charge of sorcery was brought 
against the first diamond-cutter, Berghen, 
thrown into prison, had abundant leisure for 
deliberation. Two courses were open to 
him; one was to keep his secret, and be 
burned as a sorcerer; the other, to clear him* 
self of that charge by shewing how he cut 


the diamond by natural means, and thus lose 
the exclusive benefit of his invention, to 
which he considered he was so justly enti- 
tled, He adopted neither* Fortunately, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, the 
ruler of Flanders, came to hold his court in 
the city of Bruges, and was soon informed 
of the diabolical art of the young jeweller, 
Charles was passionately fond of jewels, and 
possessed a very large diamond. Like the 
Spaniard, who, if the miracle were per- 
formed, did not care if Mohammed himself 
did it, the Bold duke sent for Berghen, and 
commanded him to cut and polish the large 
diamond, as he best could, either by aid of 
the Prince of Darkness, or his own unas- 
sisted efforts. In due time the work was 
completed; and Charles was so delighted 
with the brilliant beauty of the previously 
dull stone, that he remunerated the young 
jeweller with two thousand ducats. We 
need not inform the reader how Berghen 
soon married his lady-love; but we may state 
that, retaining the secret of diamond- cutting 
in his own family, he and his descendants 
acquired immense wealth. After the death 
of his patron Charles, he removed to Paris, 
where, for two centuries afterwards, the 
Berquins, as the name was Gallicised, were 
the most famous jewellers of their time. 


A WIPE S PRAYER, 

If there is any tiling that comes nearer to 
the ini pi oration of Ruth to Naomi, than the 
subjoined, we have not seen it; 

‘Lord! bless and preserve that dear person 
who Thou hast chosen to be my husband; 
let his life be long and blessed, comfortable 
and holy; and let me also become a great 
blessing and comfort unto him, a sharer in 
all his joys — a refreshment in all his sorrows 
— a meet helper for him in all the accidents 
and changes in the world; make me amiable 
forever in his eyes, and forever dear to him. 
Unite his heart to me in the dearest love and 
holiness, and mine to him in all sweetness, 
charity and compliance. Keep me from all 
ungeutleness, all discontentedness, and un- 
reason able ness of passion and humor; and 
make me humble and obedient, useful and 
observant, that we may delight in each other 
according to Thy blessed word, and both of 
us may rejoice in Thee, having our portion 
in the love and service of God forever** 


The daughter of Themistoclea had two 
lovers, the one a coxcomb, the other an hon- 
est man. The first was rich, the second 
poor* He took the honest man for his son* 
in-law; “For I had rather,” said be, “have a 
man that wants wealth, than wealth that 
wants a man.” 
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ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. | 

How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, 
contradiction, deference, disdain, embarrass- 
ment and awe, may all be expressed by say- 
ing nothing. 

Do you seek an assurance of your Mis- 
tress’s affection? The fair one, whose sen- 
sibility shrinks from an avowal of her tender 
sentiments, confirm’s her lover’s fondest 
hopes by complacent and assenting silence. 
Should you hear an assertion, which you may 
deem false made by some one, of whose 
veracity politeness may withhold you from 
openly declaring your doubt? You denote a 
difference of opinion by remaining silent. 

Are you receiving a reprimand from a su- 
perior? You mark your respect by an at- 
tentive and submissive silence. Are you 
compelled to listen to the frivolous conver- 
sation of a coxcomb? You signify your de- 
spicable opinion by remaining silent and 
treating his loquacity with contempt. | 

Are you in the course of any negotiation, 
about to enter on a discussion painful to 
your own feelings, and to those who are con- j 
earned in it? The subject is almost inva- 
riably prefaced by an awkward silence. 

Are you witness to some miraculous dis- 
play of supernatural power; the dread and 
astonishment with which you are impressed, 
imposes involuntary silence. Silence has 
also its utility and advantages, and first, 
what an incalculable portion of domestic | 
strife and dissension might have been pre- j 
vented; how often might the quarrel, which 
by mutual aggravation has terminated in 
bloodshed, have been checked in its com- ( 
mencement by a well-timed and judicious 
silence! Those persons only who have ex- 
perienced, are aware of the beneficial effects 
of the forbearance which, to the exaspera- 
ting threat — the malicious sneer, or the un- 
justly imputed culpability, shall answer never ( 
a word. Secondly, there are not wanting 1 
instances where the reputation, the fortune, 
the happiness, nay, the life, of the fellow- 
creature, might be preserved by a chari- 
table silence, either by the suppression of | 
some condemning circumstances, or by re- 
fusing to unite in the defamatory allegation. 
Thirdly, to any one who is anxious to pass 
for a person of deep reflection and superior 
understanding, I would recommend to say 
but little; silence being considered by many 
people as a certain indication of wisdom; 
and I must myself confess I should prefer 
the man who thinks much without speaking, 
to him who speaks much without thinking. 

Not that I would be supposed to be an 
advocate for habitual taciturnity. No one 
can better appreciate the delight derived from ' 
intellectual intercourse. Notwithstanding 
which I see daily cause to admire the truthl 


and justice of that apothegm which says, 
‘Of much speaking cometh repentance, but 
in silence is safety.’ 

OPINION OF THE YAN KE ES. 

Next come the people, let us see them; 
one feels so anxious to see the “monarchs” 
at home — the far-famed Jonathan— he of re- 
form — the rifle and republic; the cool, 
shrewd, vigorous, large-souled, indomitable 
citizen! He that is so criticised, admired 
and feared, by all classes in Europe; well, 
here they are; the real, living Yankee at 
home. And business, — and, as to houses of 
business, let me say, that he who walks along 
Broadway, may see one of the finest trading 
establishments in the world, a literal marble 
palace, devoted to commerce; and if he turns 
into the lower part of the city, where the 
wholesale merchants “most do congregate,” 
he will conclude that London has a rival, 
and will, within a century, have a superior; 
and one looking on this great city and peo- 
ple, is prompted to pause and analyze the 
peculiarities of mind that compose the Amer- 
ican. Vieing with the Parisian in dress — 
the Englishman in energy— cautious as & 
Dutchman — impulsive as an Irishman — pa- 
triotic as Tell — brave as Wallace— cool as 
Wellington — and royal as Alexander, there 
he goes — the American citizen! In answer- 
ing your questions, or speaking commonly, 
his style is that of the ancient Spartan; but 
put him on a stump, with an audienee of 
Whigs, democrats, or barn-burners, and he 
becomes a compound of Tom Cribb and De- 
mosthenes, — a fountain of eloquence, pas- 
sion, sentiment, sarcasm, logic and drollery, 
altogether different from anything known or 
imagined in the Old World States. Say 
anything of anybody (as public men) untied 
with conventional phraseology, he swings 
his rhetorical mace with a vigorous arm, 
crushing the antagonistic principle or person 
into a most villainous compound. See him 
at dinner, he despatches his meal with & 
speed which leads you to suppose him & ru- 
minating animal, yet enjoying his cigarro 
for an hour afterwards, with me gusto and 
ennui of a Spaniard. 

Walking right on, as if it were life against 
time, with the glass at fever heat, yet taking 
it cool in the most serious and pressing mat- 
ters, a compound of the Red Man, Brummel 
and Franklin, — statesman and laborer, on he 
goes, divided and sub-divided in politics and 
religion, — professionally opposed with a 
keenness of competition in vain looked for 
even m England; yet, let but the national 
rights or liberty be threatened, and that vast 
nation stands a pyramid of resolve, united as 
one man, with heart, head, hand and purse, 
burning with a Roman zeal to defend invio- 
late the cause of the Commonwealth. 
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[Written for tho Western Odd- Fellows 1 Magazine.] 
IN - MEMO BY OF 1IKR LA U RAM* THTBSTON. 

** V IOLA.” 

BY JUt*. A. X. COXLBti. 

“Viola," T aeo thee in my dreams. 

In the angePa home above, 

Where the puro ineffable boamft 
Of never dying love 
T*rine oW thy cloaeic brew of snow 
A holy diadem, 

To seraphs a bright cynosure, 

Ita every flower and gem 
A token of thy pilgrim ago below. 

Thou wcorest the same sweet placid atnilc^ 

To angel* only given, 

Unmixed with sin or earthly guide, 

The rau&oui'd pearl of heaven* 

Thou griev^t not for thy sea girt home — 

On fair New England's shore— 

Where thy youthful thonghts were want to roam, 
To bear the ocean roar, 

Or gore upon tby mountain's crusted comK 
‘‘‘Viola,” life had ita charms for thee, 

Yet dim’d with many a tear,— 

As on sweetest flowers wo see 
The pearly dow drop dear, — 

The hopes of life, its strongest tie 
Seems, ever seems, a spoil. 

The form adored must droop and die* 

We know alas too well, 

Fade like the rainbow in a summer sky. 

Oh, in those beautiful dimes of light, 

Whnru darkness never brings 
The faintest shadow of the night 
Upon ita rnvcu wings; 

Nor sin, nor sorrow, nor despair, 

Nor stem cold death no more, 

( W bo seeks the young, the gifted and the fair,’) 
With barbed arrow sure. 

Can never reach the loved otfxfi there. 

11 Vi ola,” sweet gentle child of song, 

Thy words my bosom thrill, 

I know, —I rt el that thou art gone, 

Thy muds lingers still, 
like some enchanting vision broken 
By a touch, rude and brief; 

But words like thine by inspiration spokon, 
Clouded by woo or grief, 

Leave on the heart an ever lasting token. 

Oh thou with bright harp of living strings. 

And tones of heavenly fire, 

Waft o 7 pt my soul on angel's wmg% 

The echo of thy lyre, 

Here below ’mid shadow a death and gloom. 

Sad dreamy twilight hours, 

I fain would twine a wreath of fading bloom* 

Of wild and simple flowers, 

To lay with tzaxs upon thy lowly tomb. 


ymtinul CkntipsilttBt!. 

Ne w OstEANs, Oct- IfJ, 1853. 

Messrs, Editors: The copy of tbe J * Wfcs* 
tern Odd Fellows* Magazine'* hay been re- 
ceived, for which the “General Relief Com- 
mUtee* 1 of New Orlean s tender their thanks. 
They take pleasure in assnring you that the 
reading of the article in your valuable Mag- 
urine on the working and practical utility of 
our General Relief Committee, afforded them 
sincere gratification; the views therein ex- 
pressed, the points advanced and maintain- 
ed, are approved and reciprocated by all Odd 
Fellows here, at least so far as onr knowl- 
edge extends; and we candidly believe, that 
the mass of Odd Fellows throughout the 
country, if they would give the subject a se- 
rious thought, and the consideration which 
it deserves, would acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the principles there laid down, and 
so ably advocated. Wo feel grateful for the 
very flattering manner in which you noticed 
our efforts to carry out practically, the true 
and genuine principles and objects of our 
beloved Order; to know that the efforts of 
our Committee in the good work of Odd Fel- 
lowship is understood and appreciated by 
our brethren abroad is a source of gratifica- 
tion which we feel proud to acknowledge; 
and yet the work of the Committee is but 
the simplifying and condensing of the usual 
mode of proceeding In the Lodges, when ap- 
plied to for relief by brothers from abroad* 

The Order in our State is in a highly 
flourishing condition; we have 31 Lodges 
and 8 Encampments, of which 17 Lodges 
and 5 Encampments are located in onr city, 
and all are progressing onward in prosperity 
and usefulness, and working harmoniously 
together, nor do we hear of any complaint 
against any Lodge for delinquency in the 
duly of attending to the sick, and relieving 
those in need of assistance. Notwithstand- 
ing the heavy drain upon the Treasuries of 
the city Lodges, occasioned by their efforts 
and exertions to assist in raising the means 
to rear our new and beautiful hall, which, 
now nearly finished, stands a noble monu- 
ment to the energy, taste and perseverance 
of the Odd-Fellows of New Orleans, an or- 
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n ament to the city and a convenient and 
spacious retreat for Odd Fellows to meet in 
and consult on their labors of love, notwith- 
standing these extra and unusual outlays, 
the finances of our city Lodges seems to be 
in a healthy and promising state; all liabili- 
ities thus for, have been, promptly met and 
paid, without having been in a single in- 
stance, a drawback to the rightful claims of 
brothers whose circumstances placed them 
in the position to receive the pecuniary re- 
lief which our Order contemplates. 

The flattering position which the Order in 
our State now occupies in the scale of pros- 
perity is, no doubt, to a great extent, the ef- 
fect of the industry and efficiency of the of- 
ficers generally, throughout the Order, com- 
mencing with the officers of the Grand Lodge 
down to the last instituted subordinate. The 
effect of the officers displaying a laudable 
ambition, and effective interest in practicing 
the principles inculcated and taught by Odd 
Fellowship, must necessarily be to commun- 
icate a like disposition to faithfully discharge 
the duties and obligations of an Odd Fellow, 
to the members, and the result is an active, 
“healthy state of things, of which as members 
of this great brotherhood we have reason to 
be proud. 

The officers of our Grand Lodge are men 
of high standing and acknowledged worth 
in our community, just such men as give 
credit and standing to any institution with 
which they may be connected. Our Grand 
Master H. D. Ogden, a talented young law- 
yer, by the urbanity of his deportment, and 
thorough knowledge of the laws of the Or- 
der, and the correct and satisfactory decis- 
ions given when information is wanted on 
points of law or usage, has won the good 
opinion of the brotherhood throughout the 
jurisdiction, and the credit of being an honor 
to the position which he occupies. Our D. 
G. Master, J. G. Dunlap, a merchant of high 
standing and reputation, of an amiable dis- 
position, yet firm and decided in all his acts 
and measures, is very popular, and well he 
deserves the enviable position for his active 
and untiring perseverance in advancing the 
interests and welfare of Odd Fellowship. 
Our Grand Secretary, T. H. Shields, who 


is also a P. G; Master, and who, when he 
occupied that high station, was one of the 
most popular officers we have ever been fa- 
vored with, is most studious in the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, and in his 
zeal for the cause, and ever alive to whatev- 
er is required of him in furtherance of the 
good work. And Bro. Henbtt Williams, 
the pioneer of our Order in this State, I 
might almost say its actual founder, and one 
of our earliest P* G. Masters, Is Worthy 
Grand Treasurer, he is looked to as the Pa- 
triarch of the Order here, beloved and re- 
spected by all, he still performs the duties of 
whatever station is assigned him, with the 
same faithful exactness that has so long been 
his characteristic quality. The other officers 
of our Grand Lodge are men of the highest 
standing in the community, though I cannot 
particularize at this time, as this communica- 
tion has already extended to an undue length, 
and 1 fear taxed your patience already, suf- 
fice it to fay, that the Order in Louisiana is 
in good condition and progressing onward in 
the march of prosperity and usefulness, and 
bids fair to rival the most flourishing juris- 
dictions in the country. 

Again assuring you of the thanks of our 
Committee for your kindly notice, and thefc 
friendly feelings for the success of your 
Magazine. 

I remain yours, in F. L, and T. 

JAMES FURNEAUX, 

Corresponding Sec, Gen. R, Com. 

Shelbtville, Ind., Oct 26th ’52. 

Messrs. Editors: To-morrow we move 
into our new hall; we have the entire build- 
ing nearly completed, but will not dedicate 
it until next spring, perhaps about the middle 
of May next. 

The 13th day of next month being the 
5th anniversary of the organization of our 
Lodge, we propose organizing an Encamp- 
ment, the Dispensation, &c. is on hand, and 
we are waiting for the final completion of 
the new hall, and the convenience of the 
Grand Officers before commencing operar 
tions, as we purpose doing things up just 
right. Fraternally yours, W. H. 
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BuodKvrLLE, Ind., Oct 23d, ’62. 

Messrs. Editors: Having a few leisure 
moments I thought I would let you know 
how we are progressing in the eastern part 
of the State. Last Thursday I paid a flying 
visit to Magnolia Lodge, No. *30, located at 
Fairfield, where I had the pleasure of assist- 
ing at the initiation of six gentlemen, all of 
whom will make good working members. 
By the way one word in commendation of 
Magnolia. She. is ever blooming, and is 
at present producing a most abundant har- 
vest, having admitted near twenty members 
since the beginning of this term. She has 
not finish^ her third year, yet numbers 
near fifty members, all good and true, and I 
think I may safely say, she is one of the best 
working Lodges in the State. Protection 
Lodge No. 63, will have a celebration on 
the 30th inst. On Wednesday last we ad- 
mitted three young men as members of Penn 
Lodge No. 30, and I think our Lodge was 
never in a better or healthier state than at 
present. Yours in F. L. & T. 

F. R.A.J. 

• — 

OBITUARY. 

Bxbino Sun, Ind., Oct. 18, ’52. 

Bros. — It becomes my painful duty to inform 
yon of the death of oar much beloved Bro. John 
M. Lemon, who died at Plaquemine, $0,, on the 
8d inst., of consumption. Bro. L. loaves a large 
family of children, who are now bereft of both 
father and mother, Mrs. L. having died some 18 
months since. The orphans are under the care of 
Lodge No. 4, located at this place, and are the first 
we have had charge of. We shall endeavor, as 
far as possible, to supply the places of their pa- 
rents, and may kind Heaven guard and protect the 
orphans, and teach us to bestow the attention 
demanded at our hand. Fraternally yours, 

D. MOSS. 


Education.— Says Sidney Smith: The 
real object of education is to give children 
resources that will endure as long as life 
endures; habits that time will ameliorate, not 
destroy; occupation that will render sickness 
tolerable, solitude pleasant, age venerable, 
life more dignified and useful, and death less 
terrible. 


Aim high young man. He that aims at 
Ike sun will shoot higher than he whose 
mark is on the earth. 


€ljt Bfojtau (01 /fllmra' j^tnpnn. 

(MUOM 


Bro. Jas. Furneaux, New Odd-Fellows* Hall 
Cor. Camp and Lafayette sts. has been appointed 
agent for the Magazine in New Orleans, and he is 
authorized to receipt for us for all monies paid on 
account of the Magazine. 

We are under many obligations to our Brethren 
in that city for the kindly interest taken in our 
enterprise, and we shall endeavor to deserve their 
confidence in future. 

CELEBRATION AT LOUISVILLE. 

On the 14th of last month we were permitted to 
join our Brethren of Louisville in their “Union 
Celebration At an early hour of the day we 
joined a procession of the Brothers of New Al- 
bany, and proceeded to Louisville, accompanied 
by Ho j sin go r’s i neom parable Sax-Horn band, where 
we were received by the Offioers appointed for that 
purpose. The procession in Louisville was formed 
at 10 o’clock P. M., under the direction of P. G. 
Charles Woolfolk, Chief Marshal assisted by 
several other Marshals, and marched through some 
of the principal streets of the city to the Brook 
street Methodist Churoh. The assembly there lis- 
tened to a chaste and beautiful addrdss from Bro. 
P. G. B. I. Bafhaxl, upon the subject of Odd- 
Fellowship, its aims and influence. The address 
was heard with breathless interest by the congre- 
gated hundreds of the Order, who orowded the 
vast building to its utmost capacity. This intel- 
lectual feast was followed by one of creature com- 
forts, such as it has not before been our fortune to 
see. The tables were surrounded by near a thou- 
sand hungry guests, who did justice to the elegant 
and bountiful repast spread before them. The day 
passed without the slightest untoward incident to 
mar the harmony of the festive occasion. 

The procession was one of the largest of Odd- 
Fellows we have ever had the pleasure of seeing, 
and a finer looking set of men we have never soen 
congregated, and their manner and bearing on tho 
street, at the church, and in tho dining hall declar- 
ed them well worthy the name they bore. 

All the preparations of the oocasion wsn-of s 
character to elicit the applause of all the gwmte as- 
sembled. 


DEDICATION AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

On November 22d, the “Odd-Fellows* Hall,** 
erected by the various Lodges in New Orleans La., 
will be dedicated and set apart for the business 
and purposes of Odd-Fellowship, and ft r the diffu- 
sion of the principles of benevolence and charity. 


Avoid the tale-bearer, as you would a pestilence. 
He that will bring to you the faults of others, will 
carry your faults to them. 
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INFLUENCES OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

In a former number we referred to the aims of 
Odd-Fellowship. We now propose to examine 
»ome of the influences exerted upon those who 
may become connected with the fraternity. In 
our intercourse with the world, wo are, to a very 
great extent, governed by the example of those 
with whom we associate. The foreigner, who has 
all his life long lived under the iron rulo of absolu- 
tism, comes to our land of equal rights, unac- 
quainted with our peculiar customs, uninstructed 
in our laws, and yet by obedience to this govern- 
ing influence, he at once becomes a free, law-abid- 
ing citizen. Ask him why he pursues this or 
avoids that course of conduct, and in nine caseB 
out often, he can assign no other reason than that 
others do so and he follows the example* The 
mere act of settlement here renders him amen- 
able to the laws and he learns obedience from ex- 
ample. So in the Lodge, members learn to obey 
municiple and parliamentary rule, by doing as 
others do. The influence of example does not, 
however, stop here — it spreads itself over his 
course of life, lending its aid in modifying not 
only the commoner and grosser principles of the 
moral constitution of those who have not yet 
gained a full degree of moral development but 
also in elevating the desires and purifying the 
affections of those who pray to be governed by 
the high and holy motives of action presented to 
us in Clod’s word. 

The influence of our association on the moral 
feelings of its members is no where more fully 
shown than in opening the heart to the wants of 
the distressed. This influence it is true cannot be 
seen by the uninitiated so readily as by those who 
are in the daily habit of associating with the mem- 
bers of the Order. 

The man who is in possession of abundance of 
the goods of this life never fails, and who it may be 
even boasts that he never fails to contribute to the 
wants of all who call upon him for aid, often does 
so without knowing anything of the real require- 
ments of charity. The divine Savior of the world 
“went about doing good” and in his instruction to 
his followers delivered in that touching parable of 
the man who fell among thieves; ho taught that 
the man who bound up the wounds of the fallen 
stranger — pouring in Oil and wine was emphati- 
cally his brother. The act of relief afforded by 
the contribution of money to the needy is that 
which costs the donor less than any other and at 
the same time does him least good. For “money 
is twice blest, it blesses him that gives, and him 
that takes.” 

But the Odd-Fellow by the internal arrange- 
ment of the society to which be belongs is brought 
into intimate connection with distress, is called 
upon for all those acts of kindness and care of the 
suffering which cannot fail to soften his heart and 


render it open to all the claims of suffering hu- 
manity. Among the wealthy the bed side of sick- 
ness is surrounded by all the appliances that can 
soothe pain and alleviate distress, if they are of a 
character which can be procured for money. Hero 
is not the proper field of charity. Sympathy is 
duo to distress in all situations, but relief can be 
afforded better in the middle and lower walks of 
life. In those departments of society aro we to 
look for tho exercise of the true charity which 
grows out of the fraternal relation — designed to 
be established by our Order. 

This charity, practical benevolence, is that 
which “blesses him that gives.” Fictitious ac- 
counts of suffering will raise the desire to re- 
lieve the distress but os no opportunity is afforded 
for the exercise of mercy the mind becomes accus- 
tomed to consider it a fiction and thus harm and 
not good results. But contact with suffering, 
whether resulting from aocident or from an effort 
on tho part of tho person, will render tho mind 
more ready to appreciate and relieve tho distress 
presented. The benevolent operations of the order 
produce this result on the minds of all. 

One of the duties of the Odd-Fellow is to wait 
upon the siok in person, to attend to his wants, to 
alleviate his pain, in short supply to him as far as 
is possible, the place of a brother. This actual 
association with the sick during the hours of suf- 
fering develops the affections in obedience to a 
natural principle, of the science of mind. Any 
act of the mind as well as of the bodily powers 
becomes easier by practice. Habit will in a short 
time remove from the act of practical care of the 
sick all those ingredients that at first may have 
presented almost insuperable barrier. For the 
confirmation of this opinion we appeal to every 
Odd-Fellow who has been called upon to aid the 
suffering by actual attendance in person to his 
wants. And to those of the order who have never 
learned by personal experience that it is “more 
blessed to give than to receive” we would say go 
to the bed side of the sick, attend to his wants, 
soothe his pain, and point his mind to the groat 
source of all good, and unless they bo deep sunk in 
the abyss of moral degradation they will come 
away better man, and better Odd-Fellows. 

In the December No. of the Magazine we will 
present our readers with a fine lithographed por- 
trait of Josehh L. Sxlcox, G. M. of the Grand 
Lodge of Indiana, together with a sketch of his 
life up to the time of his election. We are de- 
termined that there shall be nothing wanting on 
our part to make the Magazine acceptable to the 
Order; and if it is not patronized as it should be, 
it will be no fault of ours. 

The second No. of the series of articles entitled, 
“The claims of Society on the Mystic Broth- 
erhood,” will appear in our next. 
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THE LADIES’ DEGREE. 

Below we insert a letter from Sister Boyle. 
Though we do not by any means endorse Sister 
B’s. opinions of the motives which gave rise to the 
degre^, yet we think that the communication con- 
tains many truths and in lien of giving any ex- 
tended opinion ourselves we leave the matter he- I 
foro the fra torn ity and hold ourselves ready to 
receive and consider candidly the opinions of 
others. 

Mercy, sympathy for, and relief of suffering, form 
the peculiar sphere of women. They are often 
called unguis, from the resemblance of their char- 
acters to those ministering spirits sent forth from [ 
the throne of Omnipotence to minister to the want* j 
of those who shall be heirs of eternal blessedness. \ 
In the pcalo cf moral and intellectual existence 
woman stands next to those and only a little 
lowor. Men urged on by the innate craving after 
the good and true, form themselves into fraterni- 
ties whose object is to imitate, as far ns their 
rude nature is capable of imitating, these superior 
grades of existence, ffhall angola and women nid ' 
us in this holy aspiration or will they complain of 
aggression upon our part and take the work out of 
our hand! To these superior orders wo say go on T 
doing mercy in your ow n exulted sphere but do 
not attempt to prevent ua from doing likewise in 
the grade in which an all -wise creator has placed 

U6, 

Messrs. Editors: In the different O. F, 
periodicals I see of kte many communica- 
tions and editorial articles relative to the 
e * Degree of Rebekah,” in all of which the 
degree is exUlled in the highest terms. No 
one, as yet, (of my eex,) has spoken in dis- 
favor of it This seems remarkable to me. 
It is remarkable because the degree, as given 
here, is an absolute humbug! Please excuse 
the word, I hate it as much as you can; and 
seldom, if ever, use it. We are too apt to 
call things “humbugs;” often because they 
do not agree with our feelings, or are beyond 
our intelligence. We should be careful to 
term any thing humbug because we do not 
fall In love with U* But my dear Sirs, do 
you not think that “our lords,” when they 
conceived the idea of “tickling our fancy” 
and buying our good will and love for the 
Order of O. F. by conferring a degree on 
us, which is nothing more in reality, than a 
bundle of elegant periods and exciting sen- 
tences, without an organised system of car- 
rying the doctrines of the degree into effect, 
thought us poor innocent creatures easily 
wrought upon by flattery and fond of out- 
side display and tinsel, even if no practical 
good ever comes of it! To me it, seems the 
U. S. G. L. had in view but one object, the 
silencing of “woman’s tongue," in regard 
to the Order. Else, why not, in getting up 


a degree, constituting us Od& Fellows, pre- 
scribe rules and duties for us, instead of 
merely admitting tis on certain occasions into 
your Halls and reading a beautiful lecture to 
us] Why not charge us with a part of the 
burthens of the benevolence of the Order! 
Why not accept of us a tribe of dues, to be 
expended on widows and orphans! Why 
not send us on errands of mercy when Odd- 
Fell ows* wives and vddom, daughter* and 
sisters are sick! Why not send by our 
hands the donations decreed to Odd-Fellow*’ 
widows, and entrust to us the education of 
Odd-Fellows’ orphans! Why not burthen 
us with the procuration of good and respec- 
table service for poor Odd-Fellows’ girls? 
And why net a hundred and one other duties 
impose on us, which seem moat appropriate 
to woman’s sphere! Oh, no! We must 
never meet only at your permission, and then 
in silence listen a while and “go home,” 
This you think will win us to your side and 
hush our complaint? at the late hours of our 
worse -ha Ives. Now, don’t be mistaken! 
Look at the thing rationally, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, and give me vour candid opinion if this 
degree, and Jta taws must not be materially 
changed before it will give but a transitory 
and brief grati ti cation to women) Y V e wan t 
to be useful; not mere ornaments and “con- 
venient furniture.” E. S, F, BOYLE, 
Madison, Kept. 24th, 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND PERIODICALS. 

Masoxjc Review.— A monthly of 64 pages, edi- 
ted by C. Moons, Cincinnati O.; terms $3,00 par 
annum, in advance. This well established and 
well conducted monthly, appear* in an enlarged 
form and new dress. It is a beautiful specimen of 
typography, fall of excel lout matter, and worthy 
the patronage of tho craft, Bro. C. Moore is a 
good writer, and has our best wishes for lus suc- 
cess. 

Tkmflab'b SfiOAxnvE. — A monthly of Sfi pages, 
edited and published by Dr. J. Wadsworth M. W. 
It, of the Supremo council of Templars, Cincin- 
nati, G.; terms, $1,00* The first No. of the Sd 
volume of this popular Temperance Magazine is 
on our table. It is devoted to the Order of the 
Temple of Honor, and thus far has dono good ser- 
vice in the great cause of Temperance. As an 
evidence of Its popularity we notice that about 50 
copies are taken in our place, and it merits all the 
patronage it receives and more. 

Tun ATosEmcNT, The Kev Doctrine— Rev* 
Da. T. R. Bond, Greco & Sons, New Albany Ind. 
The above is the title of a religious work from the 
!>en of Bov. Dr. Bond of the Baptist Church, of 
this city. It is written in a plain, and common 
sense style, and will doubtless make a valuable 
addition to the literature of hi a church. 
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pleasant. Take your g&zo from the beantiftil 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Packet Fawn, Sept. II, J 52. 

It is pleasant after having been do^ed and blis- 
tered fur a couple of weeks, to get out, of the sight 
of medicine end doctors and find ourself on board 
of a neatly and comfortably fiimUhed boat on the 
bean M fill Uliio, surrounded by sociable and agreo- 
able mule and female acquaintances. Such is now 
my condi don , and wlist more pleasant than fine 
scenery and good company when traveling- I 
consider that the Ohio has some as fine and beau- 
tiful spots upon its banks as any river in the 
world* I have gazed with delight upon pano- 
ramas of the rivers of the old world, rich in their 
legendary lore, and all that our own Ohio needs 
to make its hills as classic and beautiful, is that 
its hold and precipitous bluffs, its wooded hills 
and shores, and ita grassy lawns, shall have the 
wild deeds that have been enacted upon them, 
woven into stories baptized with the dews of cen- 
turies* True they can never boast of baronial 
c&stlea, and life- like towers. The time to create 
such legends for our scenery has gone. But if the 
dim and si lent forest eon Id relight its tiros, and 
take the death palsy from its tongue, what deeds 
of noble and heroic daring, and what sights of 
romantic and thrilling interest might be brought 
to light. If the Post would tell us of the race 
that bull t nnr mounds, and tell us whence they 
came and whither they went— whether tlie same 
hands that built them reared those vast temples 
and towers of Mexico, Central America* and Peru, 
would we not hnve a history that won Id rival in 
richness and romance the wildest legends of tbg 
older world? Or, if it could only reveal to us the 
scenes and events of those days when through 
their vast wilderocsaoa and wooded bights roamed 
the wild beasts pursued by tho wilder aborigines, 
and this river was rippled only by the light bark 
canoes, or the winds of heaven, would not its 
storied page fund eh fields in which the imagina- 
tion might boot until her wearying^ would Ml? 
But we need not baptize the hills and groves anil 
cities of the Ohio in the mists of the almost for- 
gotten Past, to make them beautiful, for is not 
*'La Belle Rive re 1 ’ one of the “loveliest of all the 
uvera of earth? Do not cities spring up on her 
banks like the magic creation* of the Lamp of 
Aladdin? Is there not ever gliding on her bosom, 
like creatures of life, moving palaces, such as 
never Hosted on the Nile, or the Indus, or the 
Euphrates? Dees not her surface ever gleam Ln 
the morning sunbeam or silvery moonlight, like u 
mirror of silver? 1 * An d if tho Past of the Ohio is 
almost tradition less, does not the Present reveal to 
ua a glorious Future when its silvery waters shall 
flow through a region of country which the peace- 
ful arts and scicncea have gilded with a light that 
boo ms of heaven! 

But all the associations of the hour are not 


j scenery without, and look upon some of the throng 
within. See yon those two gray- headed men at 
the “bar? 11 they are already drunk, and yet they 
must have moro of the water of dimth. What a 
sad work docs liquor make of all that Is lovely, 
and bow mo urn fill to the thinking man ist the sight 
of ago debased by liquor, — “old ago comfortless 
and diseased* 11 

And here is a family, consisting of a woman 
and four or five children, whose external appeur- 
■ once denotes almost extreme poverty. Sadness 
U written upon the features of all. They are far 
from home, among strangers, on their way to tho 
West seeking the home of a distant relative. TliO 
love of gold hAH called tho husband and eldest 
sou from home, and all its endearments, to the 
Pacific coast, and thus the wife and sisters are left 
to buffet the rough waves of life alone* 

I have often thought that if some of those who 
seek the smiles of precarious fortune in the mines 
of California, could look upon the ones they have 
left behind— and could see an aged mother, and 
delicate sisters breasting tho rough surges of the 
world alone, living at tho mercy of those un- 
righteous shopmen who make their fortunes out 
of the ill- paid labors of their needles, that they 
would not be so anxious to heap up a little gold; 
for they would feel that every ounce of that gold 
whs coined out of the lives and hearts of their 
weary mothers and sisters. Ah, It strikes me 
that if the husband and father now In Califor nia 
(uii lew he be a heartless fellow) could ace the 
wife of his bosom clad In her faded and worn out 
garments, sitting by the side of a small band box, 
that apparently contains her earthly all, patching 
a faw old clothes, for her children to wear until 
they can reach the borne of that distant rcl ali vet, 
his conscience would smite him for Ms neglect, 
and he would hasten homo, if ho had to bag his 
way, and relieve the wants of that sod, uncom- 
plaining wife. And yet, if all reports l>o true, 
there are husbands and sons in tho golden coun- 
try, living in riotous dissipation spending their 
hundreds per month, whose wives and mothers 
and sisters, are wearing out their sorrow fti I liras 
in earning a scanty subsistence* Bat enough, for 
the ho area whistle of tho boat tells mo I am near- 
ing Evans villa. 

Evansville, Sept. 15. 

It had boon five years since 1 was hare until my 
present visit, and I know of but few places, that 
have, during that time, improved as rapidly. Tina 
being the depot for the Wabash and Green Rivers* 
products, a commercial importance is given to It, 
thnt is not possessed by any other city of southern 
Indiana* The Evansville and Illinois Railroad 
now in operation to Princrton, and the prospect of 
a speedy completion of the Canal have produced 
an elevation in the prospects of this city. Those 
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two groat works ora being 1 vigorously prosecuted, I 
and will, when completed add greatly to the wealth | 
and prospects of Evansville, I know of no place ' 
iti the State that presents superior advantages to i 
Evansville, and 1 consider that of all our cities, ( 
the alone u tho rival of Now Albany, for tho 
pul in of supremacy. Her position, her natural 
and artificial advantage** the energy and capital 
of her citizens mark her as one of the cities if 
not the city of Indiana, Several cities are strug- 
gling for this honorable distinction, and many 
consider that Lafayette, Indianapolis, Madison, 
New Albany, and Evansville, have about equal 
advantages, and arc now running, neck and neck 
for tlie prize of supremacy* In this con test Evans- 
villa is certainly not in the rear, and it may be 
well for those who fancy them selves sure of sue- ' 
ca» to redouble their energy, for in the next few 
years the race will be ended* 

Evansville occupies a beautiful site and com- 
mands a fine view of the Okitf, The city is well, 
though not compactly built; many of its business 
houses and family residences being ornaments to 
the place. It appears better from the river than 
any of our Indiana cities* 

There arc two fine Lodges and one Encampment 
here, making about StiO Odd-Fellows. I had the 
pleasure of setting beneath their tent with the 
patriarchs, and enjoying on life's rough journey a 
few moments — not of rest, for that comes not to 
thorn who have assumed the obligation of tlie 
order— but of sweet non verso us wo passed along, 
I formed an acquaintance with many of the mem- 
bers and found them good men and true* 

PRuroETott, Sept 17, 

After a pleasant ride of an honr and a hall upon 
the Evansville and Illinois Railroad I reached this 
village. It if) a neat place of some 1,000 or 1,200 
inhabitants- It has always ranked as a tow n of 
much Lntclligonofr — called, in fact, by many per- 
sons in that section of the State a “reading town.” 
It la improving in busineM, buildings, and bulk, 
and bids fair to be an excellent inland town — if 
a town or a great milroad connecting it with the 
Oluo and the Lakes can, in this day of progres- 
sion, be called “inland. 11 

There ia a Lodge hero numbering some 35 or 40 
members, in a fair state of prosperity* They have 
labored under some difficulties, and slight misun- 
derstanding! in reference to what Odd -Fellowship 
is — but I have no doubt, from tho spirit mani- 
fested by those I saw, that every thing that baa 
hitherto interrupted tho harmony of the order or 
lessened its progress and influence in that commu- 
nity will be banished, and peace and prosperity 
will crown their efforts* The elements of a fine 
Lodge exist there, and a# soon as experience shall 
teach them what they need, there are hearts and 
hands in that Lodge to de vise and perform* There 
la material thorn for an xxcxlbioh Lodge, if they , 


will only eall it into requisition* 1 became ac- 
quainted with most if not all of those residing ill 
town, and found them willing to do battle in tho 
great cause of benevolence. As the community 
bears the name of a reading community, you must 
look for a largo subscription list from Frincuton. 

New Harmony, Sept* 20* 

This place has long commanded a portion of tho 
attention of the citizens of Indiana* From what 
I read of it a few years since I expected to find it 
an old , dil a pi d sited, an te-d i lu vi an 1 ooki ng tow n , 
so perfectly ancient in its tastes and sympathies 
that a stranger in the garb of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would be oe great a curiosity, and bu stared 
at as much aa a show wagon is by a crowd of 
anxious urchins* Well there uni some old houses 
and old people there, and there are some queer 
looking houses there, but tho village occupies one 
of the loveliest sites in the valley of the Wabash* 
Upon two aides of it lie large rich and well cul- 
tivated farms. One of tlio other aides ia the com- 
mencement of a range of low cone-shaped hills, 
that stretches back into the valley, adding by con- 
trast beauty to the scenery* At tho other side tho 
Wabash murmurs its sweet music, and forms an 
outlet for the produce that may bo gathered from 
tho rich adjacent bottom lands* Many of tho resi- 
dences are well and tastefully built, and nearly all 
of them have large yards, filled with grapes and 
various fruits and flowers. And although I aaw 
it and walked over it, in the rain, I consider it on® 
of the most lovely places for residence I havu 
visited in our State* The majority of tho citizens 
appear to be of un intellectual turn, public and 
private libraries exist, and scientific lectures arc 
delivered gratuitously* 

FI owera, musk and sociability , ( what think you 
of tho compound, reader?) are cultivated, and 
add greatly to tku pleasure to be derived from a 
visit or a residence hero. 

While here, I hod tho pleasure of paying a hur- 
ried visit to the geological cabinet of David Dalo 
Owen. It is, I presume, the finest and most ex- 
tensive one west of tho mountains, and one of tho 
best in the world. It contains from 15,030 to 
20,000 geological specimens, gathered from various 
parts of the world, some of wliich are very val- 
uable* The whole £ suppose, is worth from 17,000 
to #10,000* The most interesting specimen to mo 
was that of a huge Ichthyosamus (from the Greek 
words signifying a fish and a lizard*) Tho Ich- 
thyosaurus is a remarkable specie* of gigantic 
marine animal, which inhabited tho earth in tho 
earliest ages of creation. The head is similar to 
that of the crocodile, except that the orbit of the 
eye is much larger; the backbone resembles that 
of the fish. The teeth are like those of the croco- 
dile, The paddles, for locomotion are like those 
of the whale, except there are four instead of two, 
It is supposed to have subsisted on fish, and the 
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latest formation in which it is found, is the chalk 
marl at Dover, England. 

The specimen in Mr. Owen’s cabinet is one of 
the largest and most perfect in the world, being 
nearly 17 feet long. There is one in a British 
museum, somewhat more perfect, bnt not so large. 
The one hero, was found in Germany, and pur- 
chased by Mr. 0. at a cost of between $800 and 
$400. 

I was not hero upon Lodge night, but was shown 
through their hall. It is occupied by the Templars 
and Odd-Fellows, and has been fitted up by them 
in a stylo that would do no discredit to any city 
in the State. Harmony and prosperity attend the 
labors of both orders. 


GRAND LODGE OF KENTUCKY. 

We are indebted to G. Sec’y. Moore of Ky., for 
a copy of the proceedings of the July session of 
tho Grand Lodge of that State. In looking over 
the proceedings we find that there was a consider- 
able amount of business transacted. The follow- 


ing recapitulation of tho work will give our read- 
ers some idea of the flourishing condition of the 
Order in that State. 9 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number of members composing the R. W. 

Grand Lodge of Kentucky - - 656 

No. of working Lodges under her jurisdiction, 89 
Initiations, - - - - - 6S8 

Rejections, ------ 68 

Admitted by Card, - - - - 145 

Withdrawn, ------ 272 

Reinstated, - ----- 81 

Suspended, - - - - - 186 

Expelled, ------ 88 

Died, - - - - - -- 44 

Past Grands, - - - - 687 

Contributing members, - - - 4114 

Revenue, ----- $38,674 83 

Assets, cash, - $28,838 23 

Assets, invested, - $12,558 69 

W. and O. Fund. - - - - $28,035 12 

Number of Brothers relieved, - - - 407 

Number of Brothers buried, 45 

Amount paid for Relief of Brothors, $5,800 87 
Amount paid for Widowed Families, $583 59 
Amount paid for Education, - - $418 79 

Amount paid for Burial of Dead, - $2,255 10 

During tho sitting of the G. L. a committee ap- 
pointed at a previous session made a report upon 
a plan of mutual Life Insurance for the Order in 
Ky. We have not had time to examine the tables 


presented by the Committee; hut we have great 
doubts of the ability of the G. L. of Ky., to carry 
out the provisions of the plan proposed. In the 
next No. of ttuAlagazine we may attempt to give 
our views as to the feasibility of this entorprize. 


Bro. Gsobge R. McFablanb, the Grand War- 
den of the G. L. of Pennsylvania, died at Holli- 
dsysburgh, on the 27th of September, from inju- 
ries received by the falling of a heavy pieoe of iron 
in his foundry.* Bro. McF. was highly esteemed 
as an Odd Fellow and as a citizen, and his death, 
has caused sorrow and mourning among the breth- 
ren throughout that State. 


: t 

We are indebted to the publishers of the “Golden 
Rule” for a fine lithograph portrait of the M. W. 
G. Sire elect, of the G. L. ofU. 8 . 1. O. O. F. Wel- 
mot G. Db Saussubb, for which they will accept 
our thanks. The publishers offer them for sale at 
50 cents a copy. Members of the Order who de- 
sire a copy can procure them by forwarding their 
orders to the publishers of the Golden Rule, New 
York. 

From every section of the Union we have the 
most cheering newB of the progress of Odd Fellow- 
ship, and so long as our brethren cherish the 
sublime moral teachings of the Order it must pros- 
per. The elements of dissension, strife, and final 
dissolution are among us, but ho fears need be en- 
tertained if we bnt foBter the Golden Rule, “What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
yo even so to them.” 


PREMIUMS. 

To any person who will send ns TEN dollars, 
we will forward ELEVEN COPIES of the ‘Maga- 
zine,’ for one year. 

To any person who will send us FIFTEEN dol- 
lars, we will forward SIXTEEN COPIES of the 
‘Magazine,’ for one year, and one copy of the Di- 
gest, the Digest free of postage. 

To any person who will send ns TWENTY dol- 
lars wo will forward TWENTY-TWO COPIES of 
the ‘Magazine or TWENTY-ONE COPIES of the 
‘Magazine, and two copies of the “Digest;” or 
TWENTY COPIES of tho “Magazine,” and ONE 
COPY of the “Odd Fellows’ TEXT BOOK;” tho 
Digest and Text Book will be sent free of postage. 

Send on your names. 


AGENTS. 

The following persons have kindly con- 
sented to act as Agents for the Magazine in 
their respective places, and are authorized to 
receive subscriptions, and receipt for money 
on account of the Magazine. 

Thos. J. Beeler, Vincennes, Ind., 

I. Stevens, Vevay, Indiana, 

J. Y. Allison, Madison, Indiana, 

A. J. Gray, Lawrenceburg, “ 

W. W. Conway, Aurora, “ 

D. Moss, Esq., Rising Sun, u 
Mrs. E. Loring, “ “ “ 

J. B. Maynard, Cannelton, “ 

G. Armstrong, Pendleton, “ 

O. J. Innis, Rockville, " 

J. Douglass, Frankfort, " 

W. H. H. Terrell, Columbus, Ind., 

H. M. Cowell, J 
A. Daniels, : " " 

C. Gaslay, r 
W. Hacker, tSMBSfville, 

J. H. TucKER^Loffaasport, 

— D* Long, Edinburgh, 

C. B. Davis, Indianapolis, 
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THE WILL OP AN IMPLACABLE WO- 
MAN, AND HOW REVERSED. 

▲ SKETCH FROM HEAL LIFE. 

It -is remarkable what extraordinary self- 
reliance man, the creature of a day, will 
ofttimes exhibit; with what deliberate hardi- 
hood he will affect to dictate terms to Provi- 
dence with what daring boldness he will de- 
cide, propose and plan, forgetful that there 
is a Being above with whom it specially rests 
'to permit* 

The following brief record of passion and 
prejudice, details events which partially came 
under my own eye. The names of the 
leading acton in the scene are materially 
-varied, in deference to the feelings of sur- 
viving relatives. But to the parties them- 
selves, such alterations are idle. The ver- 
dict of their fellows to them is valueless. 
They have passed beyond the reach of hu- 
man censure and applause. 

But their fate carries a moral often for- 
gotten, and always needful. May it teach 
the hard-hearted, and revengeful, and merci- 
less, to forbear, and to forget, and to forgive. 

On a' couch in a room expensively furnish- 
ed, belonging to a large house admirably situ- 
ated in one of the best parts of W , sat 

a lady) on whose fierce and marked features 
impatience and pain were plainly visible. 

, By her, ih a most deferential attitude, stood 
a young girl of some eighteen or twenty 
summers, whose fair brow was overcast with 
premature care and gloom; and who was 
watching, with evident and ill-concealed ap- 
prehension, the excited and irascible woman 
beside her. 

The contrast was marked and striking. 
The two beings seemed hardly to belong to 
the same sex. One — young, gentle, affec- 
tionate — appeared the image of innocence, 
meekness, and feminine dependence. The 
other— dark, stem and forbidding — was the 
type of passion, and violence, and tyranny, 
and selfishness. 

The room was well lighted. Costly ar- 
ticles were profusely strewed about it. In- 
dications of ample means were not wanting. 
And yet its occupants appeared strangely 


and hopelessly sad. For an hour neither 
spoke. The younger, with her anxious gaze 
fixed steadfastly on the sufferer, seemed . 
hardly to breathe. 

The latter at length broke silence. 

‘Ah, yes, you mav well look at met* she 
spoke in a harsh and angry tone; Tm worse 
— much worse. I knew that this would be 
the case. More pain — more throbbing — 
more fever! So much for that fihhy stuff 
which you persuaded me to take at the! doc- 
tor’s bidding. Do you wish me dead, girl? 
On my soul, I fancy that hope to be upper- 
most!’ 

The* gentle being thus addressed spoke 
not, but looked up, sadly and reproachfully, 
at her wayward relative. 

‘What! no reply?’ continued the elder 
lady, angrjly; ‘you don’t care to spend your 
breath on me, eh?’ 

‘Dear, dear aunt!* returned the young 
girl, eagerly, while tears, which she vainly 
strove to check, half choked her utterance, 
‘you would avoid, yes, I am sure you would 
avoid such unmerited upbraidings, were you 
aware of the pain they inflict.’ 

‘Your pain cannot equal mine,’ exclaimed 
the invalid, sharply, shifting her posture on 
the sofa, with an expression of great suffer- 
ing; ‘and as for tears, shed them. I intend- 
ed you to feel. For whom upon this earth, 
I should like to know, but for me? Havn’t 
I educated you, and clothed you, and housed 
you? Feel, indeed! You’re bound to feel.’ 

‘I do feel,’ was the sincere rejoinder, 
'grieved at your present sufferings, and deep- 
ly grateful to you for much and continued 
kindness.’ 

‘Miss Ossulton,’ cried the other, ‘don’t 
use such honeyed words; they cloy.’ 

‘O, that anything that I could say-— that 
anything I could ao— might have the good 
fortune to please!’ murmured the youthful 
and anguished nurse. 

Rap — tap — tap! at the door. ‘Listen!’ re- 
sumed the sick lady; ‘listen and be alive.’ 

‘Miss Ossulton,’ was whispered in a very 
subdued tone, by a low, clear voice, outside 
the apartment; ‘Miss Ossulton, the doctor is 
below in the dining-room.’ 
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‘And there he may stay!’ ejaculated the 
sick lady. • ' 

The voice continued — 

‘He begs to know whether Mrs. Dunster- 
ville be asleep; and if not, he wishes to see 
her.’ 

‘Asleep, no; I’m wide awake, and have 
been all my life!’ said Mrs. Dunsterville, 
sharply. ‘Tell him to be off. I’ll follow 
no more of his directions, and take no more 
ot his decoctions. Pm worse, much worse, 
after his every visit. Tell him to be off!’ 

‘Oh, madam,’ interposed the young lady,' 
‘send no such message as that, I entreat 
you. It would be a positive insult to Mr. 
Sierveright, whose care and attention have 
been unremitting. You yourself have ac- 
knowledged the anxiety with which he has 
watched your case.’ , 

‘He has shown attention, I admit; but 
that’s no more than his duty. He’ll be 
paid for it. I’ll not see him. I ought to 
have been well long ago — that I ought.* * 

‘What am I to say, Miss!’ persevered the 
voice at the outside; ‘be pleased to give me 
niy answer.’ 

‘You have it,’ cried Mrs. Dunsterville, 
sternly; I’ll not see him. I’ll take i^o more i 
drugs, and pay for no opinions. Let him 
be off; he’ll be more useful elsewhere.’ 

‘I’ll say as much,’ whispered the voice, 
and ceased. 

‘Oh, aunt!’ cried the young lady, deeply 
moved, ‘how can you speak and act so harsh- 
ly! What a return for Mr. Sieveright’s 
kindness! You do him great injustice. And 
as for recovery, how can you expect it when 
you refuse a fair trial to your doctor’s reme- 
dies!’ 

‘He shall poison me no further; that I am 
resolved upon,’ was the closing rejoinder of 
the resolute lady. 

Mrs. Dunsterville passed a most uneasy 
night, was materially worse the next morn- 
ing, and her neice desired $nd succeeded in 
procuring a second opinion upon her case. 

The view taken of her situation was so 
serious, that, at the suggestion of both her 
medical attendants, a hint was given her 
that no time should be lost in arranging her 
worldly affairs. She received the informa- 
tion with her habitual hardihood. 

‘I understand you, aud the remark does 
not alarm me. Your impression is mine. 

I believe I’m bound for my last journey. In 
truth, I’ve been of the opinion, from the 
first, that the drugs I’ve been taking would 
end me. No cat or dog could survive them. 
And for the Christian’s inside — whew! On 
other points you think, and I agree with 
you, that it is time that I should dispose of 
my property. But I must have a couple of 
hours to consider how and to whom. Mean- 


while send fcTr Mr. Maldimand, thy attorney. 

Prior to that gentleman’s arrival, she had 
two hours of apparently deep and serious 
solitary reflection. At the expiration of 
that interval she rang for her niece. It is 
doubtful whether so close a relation as that 
of auntand niece existed between the par- 
ties. Many held they were very distantly 
connected. But the relationship already 
laid down was that which Mrs. Dunsterville 
wished the world to understand as subsist- 
ing between them, and the w ish was tacigy 
acquiesced in. 

, ‘Fanny,’ cried the elderly lady, with an 
air of stern decision, ‘I’m about to pay you 
a sorry compliment. I’m about to leave 
you what I can’t take with me. Now, girl, 
no tears, no sobs, no sighs. Listen: my 
Will will convey to you all I possess. The 
farms at Yelland, my savings, this house as 
it stands, my plate, carriages, all will be 
yours, but upon one condition. I must have 
your solemn promise, nay your oath, that 
not one sixpence of your income shall ever 
pass to your father, and that you will never 
permit him, even for an hour, to be an in- 
mate of your house.’ 

The young lady gazed steadfastly on her 
harsh and forbidding relative, but np word 
of comment escaped her. 

‘You hear me, I presume!’ thundered the 
rich Woman, vehemently. 

‘I do,’ was the scarcely audible reply. 

‘And you assent to my conditions!’ 

Miss Ossulton trembled. Her color faded 
rapidly from her face, lips, brow, till she re- 
sembled rather a statue than a living, breath- 
ing being; but whatever was her emotion, it 
found no vent in words. She maintained 
an unbroken silence. 

‘Speak and quickly; time presses, and my 
share of it is small, resumed the* elderly 
lady, passionately — ‘in one word, do you as- 
sent!’ 

‘I cannot,’ murmured the neice, slowly and 
solemnly. 

‘Then all I have to leave will be bestowed 
elsewhere.’ 

To the inexpressible indignation of the 
excited Mrs. Dunsterville, the sole reply 
which this potent threat elicited was a mute 
gesture of acquiescence. 

‘Be it so!’ she exclaimed, with a forced 
and frightful laugh. ‘And now where is 
Mr. Haldimand! Why does he tarry! Hasten 
him by another messenger. My instruc- 
tions will soon be given. And these,’ she 
resumed, again addressing her niece, while 
her order was being executed, ‘and these 
will affect you chiefly! They will — ha, ha, 
ha! thef will render you a beggar.’ 

The pale and trembling being aUwhom 
these inuendos were hurled, replied m low 
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and feeble tones* The gist of her answer it 
difficult to gather* But it terminated 
with the words ‘endured* 1 Mrs* Dunator- 
ville pounced upon her ar once* 

* Ah! yea! that sound* well from your lips* 
Von who have from childhood been surround* 
ed with every comfort which money could 
procure, know forefooth about endurance. 
You who have yet to learn what ♦stint’ is, 
h a v a trn ly mac h to 1 m d ure V But your tri ala 
are coming; poverty among them — an awk- 
ward looking foe even at a ♦distance; but 
desperately disagreeable to grapple with at 
close quarters. You’ll know something 
about it when I am gone. T 

•Life has evils worse and more humiliating 
to face than poverty/ was the calm reply* 
•Oil! it has, ah! well, you’ll know them 
practically when you go out govern easing on 
j£-U per annum* That's before you when 
the breath leaves my body. Your father, 
saucy and audacious man, can’t support you. 
Of that, I presume you feel by this time as- 
sured !■ 

[He cannot, I know it well* 1 
•And you used to express a desire to be 
able to lighten his burdens*' 

•I did wish, I do still wish — 1 leaven knows 
how earnestly — to help him* It has been 
the cherished aim of my life*' 

'You’ll be able to manage it when you're 
in service* Ha, ha, ha! Miss Ossulton, whom 
the young men used to flatter and flutter 
around as Mrs. Dun stem lie's heiress, going 
out as governess on some £ m 2Q a year. What 
an agreeable reverse of fortune!’ 

And the ailing woman laughed hideously 
and repeatedly. 

The young lady listened with a flushed cheek 
and tearful eye, but in silence. Anuther 
peal of mocking laughter was heard from 
the invalid’* couch* As it ceased, a low and 
gentle voice said; 

‘Aunt, hear me. You know I have never 
harmed you with repeated requests, but 
now I urge as one most anxiously, moat 
earnestly* Deal with me as you please, but 
remember in this solemn hour my father* 
He has had many trials, many struggles, 
much to* brave and much to bear* His char- 
acter ia blameless; that 1 fearlessly assert* 
Leave mo penniless, if you will, but I im- 
plore you to bequeath to him some small be- 
quest, some trifling annuity, not so much to 
cheer and comfort him as to testify your 
frank forgiveness and good will*' 

'You’JI bo clever if you get me into that 
state of mind/ said the old lady, shifting her 
cushions* 

Her young relative persevered. 

4 Aunt, you are rapidly hastening where 
forgiveness of injuries is indispensable.' 
'Don't pretend, girl, to teach me my duty. 


mind your own. Your father deeply offend- 
ed me; I said I never would forgive him* 
And I never will.' 

'True, but listen — 5 

£ No, I will listen to nothing further on 
that point. 1 .Then, with a bitter expletive, 
frightful at that hour and from a woman's 
lips, she added, 'Into this house that man 
shall never enter, nor orfe sixpence of my 
money shall he ever have. Such is my 
fixed resolution, and I defy what is under 
the Heaven or nbovo the earth to rule It 
otherwise* 

Shocked and terrified, the listener retreat- 
ed and buried her face in her hands* 

A light stop was now heard outside the 
door, and in a subdued tone a voice whis- 
pered: 

‘Mr. Haldimand, ma’am, the lawyer, is be- 
low, and waits your pleasure.’ 

‘Show him into the dining-room, and say 
I’ll see him almost immediately/ 

The light steps retreated. 

'Now, Miss Ossulton, poverty or inde- 
pendence]’ 

‘Poverty/ was the reply, ‘poverty and a 
calm conscience.’ 

‘Quite heroical; a sensible choice, and 
most deliberately made. But understand 
me, while I withhold, I also give*’ 

The niece looked up, timidly in evident 
doubt as to the speaker’s intentions. 

‘You don’t catch my meaning, eh? I'll 
explain it* Your expectations by my will 
I take away, and in lieu of them bestow my 
curse* 1 

‘No, no!’ shrieked the other, quickly and 
almost wildly* ‘ You cannot be serious; for 
mercy-* soke speak not thus, and now!’ 

‘But 1 will speak and you shall hear me* 
To you, Fanny, I have been all but in name 
a mother* Every kindness, every indul- 
gence, every vigil a nee which a mother could 
bestow* I have shown; nothing has been 
grudge^ nothing has been withheld that 
could make you happy. And now, ungrate- 
ful girl, my dying curse shall follow you — * 

‘Stay, stay!’ interrupted the shrinking 
Fanny ; and as she spoke she threw herself 
before her strange bericfac trees, and grasped 
convulsively her hand; ‘cease, cea&e those 
f r i gl j t fu J litre tits * T 11 make an y prom be you 
ask — take any oath you require*— do anything 
—but oh ! curse me not — curse me not, I 
implore you/ 

‘Then do, and at once, my bidding* 
Write on that sheet of paper the words I 
now dictate.* 

The niece, pale and tearless, obeyed al- 
most mechanically, so thoroughly had an- 
guish and apprehension possessed lier* 

‘Show me what you have written/ 

The victim handed her tormentor the tiy 
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vengeful and revolting document. The lat- 
ter read it over thrice, and thoroughly 
weighed each expression. Returning it to 
her grave and dejected relative, the old lady 
observed: 

‘Yes, that’s my meaning. I must en- 
deavor to make your promise binding. First 
of all, sign it. Good! Now bring me that 
New Testament which is lying on my toil- 
ette table. Hold it in your hand, and take 
an oath, as they do in courts of justice, in my 
resence, on that bool^to abide by what you 
ave written in that paper.’ 

Miss Ossulton did so. 

‘There — nothing can be better — that’s just 
as it sdould be! and now I am ready for Mr. 
Haldimand — let me see him at once.’ 

The party thus summoned was an upright 
and honorable man, who took, with com- 
mendable air and precision, Mrs. Dunster- 
ville’s Instructions, and more than once re- 
minded her of some whom he thought had 
claims upon her. To these she turned a deaf 
ear. Miss Ossulton’s rights she regarded as 
paramount; and a will was drawn up, con- 
veying to that lady, absolutely, the bulk of 
that relative’s property. 

Fatigue, exertion and emotion, were now 
telling fearfully on the sufferer. She was 
evidently worse, and after considerable hesi- 
tation, she was asked whether she would 
like to see a clergyman. She replied in the 
affirmative, naming one, and begged that 
the parly might be summoned immediately. 
He came. She told him that she was ar- 
ranging her affairs, that the exertion inci- 
dent upon such a task had aggravated her 
complaint; that she believed her life was 
beyond insuring, and that therefore she had 
wished to see him. 

‘You are rich,’ was the ecclesiastic’s re- 
ply; ‘you are childless; you have no near 
relatives. Be merciful in the closing act of 
your life. Show in the final disposition of 
your property a kindly and compassionate 
spirit. Remember the poor. 

She looked up with an air of surprise. 

‘Why, upon earth, am I to do that? Re- 
member them! Out upon it? They have often 
remembered me, and impudently enough in 
all conscience? They hooted me at Yell and! 
Upon one occasion I got into trouble; and — 
yes — they actually hooted me.’ 

‘Requite evil with good,’ said the clergy- 
man mildly. 

‘No— I’m neft likely to do that Nor 
would you if you were my weight and size, 
and had to run for dear life as the brutes 
made me do. Remember the poor , quotha? 
They’re an improvident, saucy, good-for- 
nothing set — two- thirds of them are hypo- 
crites, and the remainder drunkards. I hate 
the everlasting cant about the poor — it’s 


nauseous. Let others remember them,’ she 
said stoutly, ‘I won’t.’ 

‘But the conduct you allude to though in* 
defensible was probably accidental — not de- 
liberate, thus regard it and forgive it’ 

‘I’m none of your forgiving sort. That 
girl’s father,’ pointing to Miss Ossulton, ‘of- 
fended me. I’ve never forgiven him, and 
won’t. He didn’t frequent this house in my 
lifetime; he shan’t enter it after I’m gone! 
The woman next door exasperated me when 
I lived in Yeliand. We had a dispute about 
a pew. I didn’t know but what we’d have a 
bit of a sly tussel in church. I never for- 
gave her, and never will.* 

‘Heaven is barred to the unforgiving; have 
you considered this?’ asked the astonished 
visitor. 

‘Ah, well! Fm tired and in pain; and* I’m 
exhausted and sad; I can listen to nothing 
further at present; will you repeat your visit 
to-morrow?’ 

The wondering clergyman took his leave. 
As he lingered for a bnef space in the break- 
fast room below he asked a loiterer. 

‘Was this lady’s property her’s by inheri- 
tance?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ was the ready reply. ‘She filled 
a subordinate station in the household of the 
late Mr. Dunsterville. He was her senior 
in years, and required a good deal of attend- 
ance. She played her cards adroitly, and 
was amply rewarded. He married her and 
at his death left her all he had. A lady bred 
and bom she can scarcely be considered.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the Churchman, ‘that explana- 
tion solves a riddle.’ 

Further interviews t6ok place, but with no 
result The clergyman was understood to 
have returned to his former topics, and to 
have pressed them anew and earnestly on 
the attention of the departing lady. But in 
vain. She would leave no benefaction, 
however trivial to the poor, nor concede the 
slightest token of forgiveness to her delin- 
quent kinsman. 

She died as she had lived, exacting and 
unforgiving. 

They buried her at Yeliand. The funeral 
array was costly; but among those that fol- 
lowed her to the tomb it would have been 
difficult to point to ene saddened spectator. 
Her will was produced and read. The ne- 
cessary forms were gone through, and Miss, 
Ossulton was declared sole heiress to her 
kins-woman’s entire property. 

To effect the transfer occupied some little 
time. But the day at length arrived when 
all forms were completed and all the requi- 
site documents signed; and then Miss Ossul- 
ton was actual possessor of the ample means 
bequeathed her. 

She had taken her final leave of her man 
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of business, and had received his congratu- 
lations on the last signature being given, and 
the last out-standing claim arranged. 

She was, in truth, owner of all Mrs. Dun- 
sterville had possessed. 

Her spirits, naturally joyous, rose at her 
escape from business details, which she 
never liked, and for which she was unfitted. 
She had described it in the morning as an 
eventful day for her. It was so in a sense j 
she little anticipated. 

With a light heart she returned home to J 
an early tea. Her attendants heard her 
dancing and singing apparently in high; 
spirits, and looking forward to a bright and j 
happy future. ' On a sudden there was a ! 
pause — a faint scream, and a dull heavy fall. 
The house maid rushed into the sitting room. 
There lay her young mistress senseless and 
partially convulsed upon the floor; raised 
her and applied restoratives. To no pur- 
pose. Miss Ossulton gasped once or twice 
and expired. 

An inquest was held — a verdict returned, 
‘Died from natural causes/ and the young 
girl was buried. 

Who was her heir? No will could be 
found. No document of a testamentaiy na- 
ture was forthcoming. She had died intes- 
tate. Who was her successor? Her father. 
And consequently Mrs. Dunsterville’s entire 
property became his property. 

To that headstrong and wayward woman 
it seemed never to occur that her niece was 
mortal; must die childless and intestate. 
For such a contingency her will — so de- 
cidedly worded — made no provision. One 
feeling animated her — revenge. She aimed 
at carrying it out beyond the grave. Her 
resolve was to punish her kinsman even 
when she was in her coffin. But the fiat of 
a higher power mastered her. The' party to 
whom she left her property never enjoyed it, 
and the being whom she resolved on bar- 
ring from any share in it, come into its full 
and prompt undisturbed possession. 

A few weeks passed, and the large and 
well plenished abode of Mrs. Dunsterville 
presided as owner Mr. Ossulton, owner of 
the house which he never was to enter! 9 Of 
her income he was master, to save or to 
squander as he pleased — that income of 
which she vowed he ‘should never be one 
sixpence the better!' There he stood giving 
orders in her pleasure garden — trimming 
coolly and carefully her favorite rubus which 
stood near the gate — -that tempting rubus on 
which the little street boys would lay their 
marauding fingers, which had brought her 
into so many squabbles — and about which 
Mrs. Dunsterville had so often assured some 
audacious spoilator that if she ‘lived to see 
the morning light, she would most assuredly 


have him up before the mayor, and transport 
him beyond the seas for the rest of his days. 
She could do it, and she would!' 

Poor Mrs. Dunsterville! Had she been 
a crowned head, what a despot she would 
have made! 

And no one missed her, save the street 
urchins, every thing under the new regime 
looked much as usual. Even the parrot— 
the favorite parrot — the only human being 
on the wide earth, (as her late mistress used 
unaccountably to phrase it,) ‘the only human 
being on the wide earth who really loved 
and esteemed her!’ shrieked, and sang, and 
laughed, and whistled in her cage, and oc- 
casionally screamed out as of old: 

‘Poor Mrs. Dunsterville— poor lady — poor 
lady— oh, oh!' 

Oh, Polly, Polly! you may well repeat 
your lesson, and dwell upon the theme. If 
your late mistress could have looked up out 
of her costly coffin and seen who was reign- 
ing in her stead — could have witnessed who 
was laying down the law in her house, and 
turning over her valuables and routing out 
her repositories— could have observed who 
was drinking Air wine and taking an airing 
in her carriage. 

Scream Polly, scream, by all means. 
There is meaning in your phrase. ‘Poor 
Mrs. Dunsterville.' 

Reader, one parting word. It is pertinent 
to assure you that this is no fictitious tale. 
The will thus over-ruled, was made. The 
characters thus portrayed existed. The sen- 
timents thus recorded were deliberately 
avowed. The sudden death here described^ 
actually occurred. Does not this narrative 
warn us how wretchedly they miscalculate 
who fancy that they can control and com- 
mand events? Does it not remind us that 
the issues of every scheme, however cruelly 
planned or resolutely executed, rest atone 
with Him who is the irresistible? 


A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty and affliction; con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, 
and render deformity itself agreeable. 


LOVE AND PEABLS. 

1 Tis said, when love was but a child, 

The angels saw him weeping; 

They kiss’d his lips, and then he smil'd, 
And fell 'mid rosebuds sleeping! 

They took and bound his golden curls, 
With wreaths of dew-flowers streaming; 
Then turn’d his tears to radiant pearls, 
And took him up to Heaven dreaming! 
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OUR ORDER A NECESSARY ORGAN- 
IZATION.* 

BY G. REP. BRO. I. D. WILLIAMSON 

Social architecture is a science, of all j 
others, most important to the well being of 
man on earth. It takes up the scattered and 
disjointed individuals of our race, and it 
teaches us how to place them in their true 
relations, so as to form one great and har- 
monious social fabric. To each brick, and 
stone and piece of timber, it assigns its 
proper place, and thus, of human beings, 
forms a glorious temple, with every joint j 
compacted, and every want supplied. | 

The first, and by far the most important 
truth with which the social architect has to 
deal, is the positive brotherhood, and essen- 
tial unity of the human family. I do not 
say their equality, for except in some few j 
respects, there is no such thing on earth as 
equality. Intellectually, morally, or physi- 
cally, there are not two men living who can 
truly be said to be equal. On the contrary, 
there is every possible grade and variety, ! 
from the highest to the lowest, ranging from 
the sinewy arm of Sampson down to the 
helpless infant — from the capacious intellect 
of Newton to the vacancy of thfe idiot, and 
from the purity of Jesus to the corruption of 
the homicide. And it is this endless variety 
of human character and of grade, that fur- 
nishes the material for an harmonious social 
structure. All that is necessary, is the sci- 
ence which shall assign to each his true po- 
sition; and such a position there is, for every 
one, in consequence of this wonderful va- 
riety. But waiving this question of equality 
in a strict sense, we affirm that all men are 
brethren, and members cfone common fam- 
ily, so nearly allied and closely related that 
their real interests are one and indissoluble; 
and this great truth must not only be held in 
theory and admitted in t!?e abstract, but it 
must be regarded practically, and infused 
into the organic structure of society. The 
social body must recognize the fact, that 
each individual member ii a part of itself — 
that his sufferings a£'?ct the whole body; 
and that his interests must be looked rfter 
and cared for, else the v/hoh holy lots. 
It must abjure the idea thrt e :ch l. a is 
isolated fragment of cr'ution, made for it- 
self alone, and all his interest i centering:!: 
himself; his sufferings and his woes ahheting 
none but himself; and it mrot boh upon 
each being that bears the human form, as 
one of its members, and us having a claim 
upon our sympathy and cure. Precisely 
here it is, that all existing forms of human 

•Extracted from an “Address to the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd-Fellows, delivered at St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 83d anniversary of tho Order in the 
United States.” 


organization fail, and have failed, from the 
beginning. They overlook this “large broth- 
erhood of our race,” (you know that word;) 

I they regard humanity as a mass of frag- 
ments, that cannot be compacted; they are 
framed for the benefit of the few; their pre- 
cept is, “Let each man keep all lie has got, 
and get all he can;” and no matter who 
falls so that self wins; and no care has the 
great body for the evils that befall the indi- 
vidual, except such as is forced upon it by 
the idea of self-preservation, or the irre- 
sistible law of necessity. Hence cases of 
individual suffering, keen and severe — wants 
pressing and clamorous, are continually 
arising, for which society has no adequate 
provisions, no salutary remedy. Look and 
see if it is not so. 

Man is indeed in his primitive state, com- 
paratively independent of his fellow man. 
His temporal wants are few, and the com- 
forts around him, though meagre, have this 
advantage — they are fully within his reach, 
and he can obtain them by his own efforts, 
unaided by his fellow man. The little hut, 
constructed by his own hand, suffices for & 
shelter from the inclemencies of nature. 
The wilderness before him is his storehouse, 
and running stream or the placid lake his 
larder. He hunts the deer with his quiver 
and his bow, or draws the fish from the liquid 
element, and thus his wants are supplied. 
Or if he has advanced a step in the scale of 
progress, and has substituted the domestic 
animal for the wild game of the forest; or 
engaged in rude attempts at agriculture, he 
is still measurably independent. A rude 
tent is his dwelling, and he feeds his flocks 
where he pleases — the right of pasture being 
conceded. He also enjoys the right of cul- 
tivating the earth, and may sow and reap at 
his pleasure, without restriction or hindrance. 

But as the race multiplies, and improve- 
ment goes on, the whole aspect of things 
changes. The dense forest is cloven down 
by the woodman’s axe, and the game dis- 
appears. The right of property in the soil 
is recognized, and the land is appropriated to 
individual use, so that a man can no longer 
sow and reap where he chooses. The result 
is, that many are left with no means of sup- 
poic, but such as are dependent upon the 
./ill of others. They cannot live by the 
chase, for the game is gone. They cannot 
feed a flock, for they have no pasture. They 
cannot till the soil, for it is owned by 
another. In the bosom of our old mother 
earth, there may be treasures untold, and in 
sufficient abundance to place every being 
that looks upon the sun in the firmament, 
above the reach or fear of want; but the 
privilege of drawing forth these treasures, is 
| no longer held as an indefeasible right; for 
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the earth no longer belongs to the great 
race to whom God gave it, but to a few for 
whose benefit the social fabric was reared; 
so that he who sows must first beg or pur- 
chase the privilege; and he who reaps must 
eat no more than a tithe of the harvest* 
And thus it is that the body of society 
moves on, looking only to the interests of 
the aggregate, and uncaring for individuals, 
until of the masses of every nation under 
heaven, it must be said this day, there is no 
spot upon the face of God’s earth where 
they can dig or delve without paying tribute 
to another. Thus individual interests in- 
stead of being protected and preserved, are 
immolated upon the altar of social interests. 
The blundering architect has left out half 
the material of the building; so that they 
have no place in it, but must be like rubbish 
around it, to be trampled under foot and 
despised. He has robbed his fellow of his 
portion in the earth, and practically tells 
him he has no business to be here; for there 
is not an inch of ground upon which he may 
stand without permission from a power above 
him. And what is given in return for those 
natural rights of wdiich he has been despoiled, 
or which he has voluntarily yielded up] dim- 
ply this: A chance in the battle for gain. 
The privilege of running a desperate race 
in the midst of antagonism and strife, where 
ail rnay not hope to win the prize. A mere 
ticket in a lottery where there are at least 
ten blanks to a prize, and where the one 
who drawls the prize turns him round and 
tramples upon his less fortunate neighbor. 
Call you this, a practical recognition of the j 
principle of human brotherhood? Nay, that j 
principle would have regarded the interests 
of the whole, and would have guaranteed to I 
every individual at least a minimum, suffi-, 
cient to give an annuity against want nnd| 
absolute suffering for the necessaries of life, j 
In this, the social structures of the past and 
the present have all failed, and therefore it 
is, we have said, that they are all imperfect 
and defective. 

Means of support are precarious, end 
there is no guarantee against deep poverty 
and pinching want. In health, the poor 
man who has been fortunate enough to se- 
cure the privilege of toiling for another, may 
obtain enough for the sustenance of himself 
and family. Rut when sickness comes ami , 
the arm is so palsied that it cannot wield 
the ponderous hammer, or the implements of 
industry; and when death approaches and 
strikes down t ho bead of the family, then it 
is that the hungry wolf looks in at the door, 
and there are no means left by w hich the 
widow and her helpless children can pro- 
cure a respectable, or even a comfortable 
livelihood. 


These are evils upon which the sun shines 
always; and in the streets and lanes of this 
and every other city, you may look upon 
them every day of your live®. They are 
evils against wdiich, under existing institu- 
tions, no sagacity or forethought can effec- 
tually guard; so that there is not a man who 
can say, In certainty, to day, that he w ill not 
Teel them in all their bitterness to-morrow. 
It is the radical, fatal defect of the social 
structure of the present, that it affords no 
guarantee against these evils, and provides 
no adequate meant for their preventiun or 
cure. Nay, but by the \ cty isolation it in- 
culcates and recognizes, and the exciting an- 
tagonism of conflicting interests that it fos- 
ters, it invites, produces and perpetuates 
these gigantic evils. I insist, therefore, that 
the imperfections of the present organic 
structure of human society, render the guar- 
ante e ism of Odd Fellowship and kindred 
associations, not only convenient but abso- 
lutely indispensable. I proclaim it in the 
ear of day, that it is no excrescence upon 
the body politic; but that is the natural out- 
grow' th of the principle of human brother- 
hood, applied to the times and the circum- 
stances' — that humanity calls aloud for such 
an institution, and it supplies a deep seated 
and permanent want, w hich the social organ- 
ization of the w orld fails to meet, and which 
is not supplied in any other way. 

Am I wrong here? And shall I be told 
that there are legal provisions for the evils 
that I have named? and will it he insisted 
that the imperfections of those provisions 
are niruie up by the private charities of a 
benevolent and Christian people! Let us 
see. 

Your laws provide for the poor indeed, but 
there are radical defects in this system. The 
first is, that It comes too late. It overlooks 
the old adage, that “An ounce of preventive 
is worth a pound of cure.” It goes not to 
the man to sustain his steps, when first he 
stumbles or trips; hut it waits until he has 
fallen, and is fairly down, so that he cannot 
rise. It builds an almshouse; but it so hap- 
pens, that the vicious and the abandoned are 
there in such numbers that virtue shrinks 
from the contact, and the name of a pauper 
becomes disreputable, and your alms-house 
m regarded t not as a Aowie, but rather as a 
prison. To go there, a man must become a 
pauper, and feel himself degraded, if not ab- 
solutely disgraced. 

And then again, it is a heartless system. 
It doles out its pittance to tho hungry: not 
because it loves him, nor yet because it re- 
cognizes his right to receive it, but because 
the necessities of the case, and the instinct 
of self- preservation, on the part of the body 
politic require that the deed should be done; 
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and thua while it feeds the body it often 
senda the iron into the soul. And so of the 
sick man in the hospital. He feels not that 
he is ministered unto by the spirit of kind- 
ness; but that those who attend upon him 
are hired menials, who are doing for the sake 
of filthy lucre what they would not do for 
their love of God, or man. And thus the 
system often probes the very wound it ia in- 
tended to heal. 

But again. It is said we live In the midst 
of a Christian people, and charity will not 
look coldly on and see much suffering. It 
may be so; but it should be remembered that 
suffering virtue shrinks from observation, 
and bears its sorrows in secrecy and silence; 
bo that the eye of charity looks not upon 
the woes of the world. There are Samari- 
tans who will turn aside from the crowded 
thoroughfares of life, and seek out the ob- 
jects of charity, that they may relieve them. 
But the masses of men, who throng the 
marts of trade, have no time for works like 
these. They crowd and jostle each other in 
the busy streets; and as the tide of trade 
and commerce flows on, the thoughtless 
masses are borne upon its current, and turn i 
not to the right or the left to listen to the 
wail of misery that comes up from the lanes 
and hovels of the city, where misery congre* 
gates, and human Buffering calls, and calls 
in vain, for help. The result is, that relief 
comes not until application is made, and the 
sufferer becomes an importunate petitioner 
for aim a. This, the moat deserving, are slow 
to do. 

Unfortunately, also, there are those who 
make it their business to feign necessity 
where there is none; and to appeal to char- 
ity for the means of indulging in vile and 
vicious habits. A few instances of impos- 
ture of this kind, are sufficient to make us 
simple Loue, and cause us to hesitate ere we 
lend our aid, even when it is well deserved. 
On this account, hard is the fate, and meagre 
the supply of those who are compelled to 
appeal to the charity of the world. 

But if it were otherwise, and all human 
want could thus be relieved, it would be an 
objectionable method. There is in the hu- 
man heart a laudable pride, which loves the 
“glorious privilege of being indepencent/ 5 
Such is the loss of self-respect, the crushing 
of spirit attendant upon the thought of being 
a beggar, that the sensitive, the right-minded, 
and the virtuous, will suffer and endure until 
the very heart-strings break, ere they will 
petition for alms, end even then, receive it 
with a bruised and broken spirit 

What wo want, and what a true philoso- 
phy and genuine pbilantiirophy imperiously 
demand, is a system of social organ ization, 
Into whose structure and laws the principle 


of human brotherhood shall so far enter as 
to guarantee every member of the great 
body against suffering from want, and against 
pauperism and beggary. A system which 
will meet the evil on the threshold. Avail- 
ing itself of the means at hand in the day 
of prosperity, it should, by small instalments, 
which all can spare, lay up a fund, not to 
support paupers, but to prevent men from 
becoming paupers; not to bestow upon beg- 
gars, but to prevent the necessity of bog- 
ging, It should go to the man who is pros- 
trate with sickness, bo that he cannot pursue 
his avocation, and whose accustomed supplies 
are therefore cut off, and furnish him with 
the means which shall prevent him from 
going to the alms-house, or sending his 
children out to beg. it should do this, not 
in reluctant charity, as to a mendicant, but 
freely as to a man and a brother, to whom 
it is justly due, by virtue of the compact into 
which he has entered. It should sit by the 
bed of the sick man, and make him feel that 
he is surrounded, not by mercenary hirelings, 
but by brethren, to whom he is bound to 
render similar services In the like circum- 
stances. And if death comes, it should take 
up his orphan children, not as foundlings 
and strangers, nor yet as burdens imposed, 
but as heirs of an inheritance which their 
fathers purchased, and cherish them as jewels 
in the crown oF its honor. 

And such is Odd-Fellowship, This is the 
precise position it occupies; and therefore, 
it ia, that we place it upon the category of 
things not to be cast aside as useless or un- 
necessary, It has grown up naturally — it 
has a true philosophical position in the on- 
ward and upward movement of our race. It 
is a step in advance toward that period when 
“one law shall bind all nations, and that 
shall be the law of love/ 1 It supplies a 
want which is left unaupplied in the political 
and social structures of the world. Princi- 
ples which all hold in theory, and works that 
all admit as duties, it embodies in ita organ- 
ism, and renders efficient by enforcing them 
in positive enactments. Thu a much we 
have said in regard to the position of Odd- 
Fellowship among the social organisations of 
die day. 

Trite Coesciehce. — When the immortal 
Sidney was told that he might save his life 
by teling a falsehood; by denying his hand- 
writing, he answered: “When God has 
brought me into a dilemma, in which I must 
assert a lie or lose my life, he gave me a dear 
indication of iny duty, which is to prefer 
death to falsehood/ 1 

Follow peace with all men. Wranglers 
are fools. 
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A 1 M A T PERFECT ION IN ONE TI UNG. 

ST A ft T H U XL . 

There lire many men who go through life 
without any object in view, save that which 
U dictated by the cuprico of the moment, 
that it has passed into a proverb, that man 
Is the creature of circumstances. And yet 
liuw disgraceful is such a course to one who 
has before him so many high and noble ends, 
to be attained by patient and unremitting 
labor. 

The man who passes life thus, may be 
compared to a ship on the ocean without a 
rudder, at the mercy of the winds and waves. 
He is driven to end fro by every changing 
breeze of circumstances. Tt^day he may 
be engaged in some valuable labor, and to- 
morrow leaving it but just begun, he may 
de vote hi mse 1 f to so me olhe r e m ploy me n t ; 
and though they may all be important in 
their place, yet, because be finishes nothing, 
because he perfect* nothing, his life wilt at 
loa^t bo a failure. Like a man lost on one 
of our vast prairies in a snow storm, he will 
wander round and round with no fixed ob- 
ject in view, and make no real progress. 

In the journey of life, there are many dif- 
ferent paths that may be chosen and at the 
end of each one of those paths is a prize: 
but it cannot be reached without traveling 
the whole path. Those prizes are various 
as the ways which loud to them. By pur* 
suing one path, a man may attain one object, 
w hile if he chooses another path, he will 
receive a different reward. But unless he 
selects one road, and patiently follows it, in- 
stead of walking for a lime in one and then 
turning back into another, he will find his 
time expired while he is at a distance from 
any of the objects which have in turn occu- 
pied his attention. His life will have beou 
a failure. Not a beam in the vast fabric of 
society — not a stone in the great work of 
rogress will be inscribed with his name, but 
e will go down 

'To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
1'nknown, un honored, und unsung/ 

When Napoleon enquired if a certain 1 
work were pmclieable and was told that it 
might be if circumstances favored, ho proud- 
ly answered, *1 make circumstances; let it ; 
be done/ Though in one sense this remark f 
may seem presumptuous, yet with a little 
qualification, it was true of his whole course. 
His brilliant career was one continued tri- 
umph of circumstances. For he had an ob- 
ject to which he made them subservient. 
His whole energies were bent toward a sin- 
gle point which, like the guiding star of the 
mariner, he kept evor In view. If perchance . 
a cloud ditto d over it and for a moment paled 
14 


its beacon light, changeless in Ins resolve ha 
press e d e teadi ty on . T 1 irough * s t or m an d 
calm, through Hght and shade, one grand 
purpose, was ever uppermost in bis mind — 
and the world knows the result. The part- 
ing words of the patriarch Jacob to bis eldest 
son convey a lesson of great importance to 
all and the truth of which is written on every 
page of history: ‘Unstable bs w r ater thou 
shall not excel/ Exemplifications of this 
might be multiplied without number. The 
record of the past is full of them. Almost 
invariably those who have distinguished 
themselves by their deeds and earned a place 
among the world's heroes are those who 
throughout their lives have constantly labored 
for one thing, and perfection in thj* thing. 
Demosthenes, notwithstanding the great 
natural defects which hindered the attain- 
ment of his wishes, by unwearied diligence 
at length succeeded in reaching a position 
unrivalled by ancient orators. 

It matters little what difficulties may lie 
in the way of the accomplishment of any 
object. To an indomitable will and untiring 
diligence almost any tiling is possible. Then 
t have yon any groat end in view— be not de- 
terred from the undertaking by any obsta- 
cles that may lie in the way. True to your 
aim as the needle to the pole — tireless as the 
, Indian in his revenge, let one idea ever be 
the controlling power of your mind. Let 
everything be subsidiary to that. And pur- 
suing this one object, rest assured that you 
will not fail ‘to make your mark/ and effect 
something for the good of society. And 
doing this, W T heu the day of life o’er, its sun 
will sot — a useful life-w’ork done. 

Knaxutna. 

The contemplation of distresses softens 
the mind of man, and makes the heart bet- 
ter. It extinguishes the seeds of envy and 
ill-will towards mankind, corrects the pride 
of prosperity, and beats down all that fierce- 
ness and insolence which are apt to get In 
the mind of the daring and fortunate, 

PuircTUALiTr. — Ah that*s the word — 
punctuality! did you ever see a man who was 
punctual, who did not prosper in the long 
runt We don’t care who or what be was— 
high or law, black or white, ignorant or 
learned, savage or civilized — we know that 
if he did as he agreed, and was punctual in 
all his engagements, he prospered. 

Home with nut a wife is a strange land, u 
head without brains, a heart without con- 
science, a ship without sails, an ocean with- 
out waves, a world without religion, a heaven 
without a God. 
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[From “Roughing it in the Bush.”] 

TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 

BT MRS. MOODIE. 

The Indians, under their quiet exterior, 
possess a deal of humor. They have sig- 
nificant names for every thing, and a nick- 
name for every one, and some of the latter 
are laughably appropriate. A fat, pompous, 
ostentatious settler in our neighborhood they 
called Muckakee , “the bull-frog.” Another, 
rather a fine young man, but with a very 
red face, they named Segoskce, “the rising 
sun.” Mr. Wood, who had a farm above 
ours, was a remarkably slender young man, 
and to him they gave the appellation of 
Metizy “thin stick.” A woman, that occa- 
sionally worked for me, had a disagreeable 
squint; she was known in Indian by the 
name of Sachabo , “cross-eye.” A gentle- 
man with a very large nose was Choojas , ! 
“big, or ugly nose.” My little Addie, who| 
was a fair, lovely creature, they viewed with 
great approbation, and called Anoonk , “a 
star;” while the rosy Katie was Nogesigook , I 
“the northern lights.” As to me, I was 
Nvnocosiqui , a “humming bird;” a ridiculous 
name for a tall woman, but it had reference 
to the delight I took in painting birds. My 
inend, Emilia, was “blue cloud;” my little 

Donald, “frozen face;” young C , “the 

red-headed woodpecker,” from the color of 
his hair; my brother, Chippewa , and “the 
baldheaded eagle.” He was an especial 
favorite among them. 

I have said before that an Indian never | 
forgets a kindness. We had a thousand 
proofs of this, when, overtaken by misfortune, 1 
and withering beneath the iron grasp of 
poverty, we could scarcely obtain bread for j 
mwelves and our little ones; then it was 
that the truth of the Eastern proverb wasi 
brought home to our hearts, and the good- 1 
ness of God fujly manifested towards us,' 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou I 
shalt find it after many days.” During bet- 
ter times we had treated these poor savages 
with kindness and liberality, and when 
•dearer friends looked coldly upon us they 
mever forsook us. For many a good meal I 
have been indebted to them, when I had 


away without saying a word, thinking that 
receiving a present from a poor Indian might 
hurt our feelings, and he would spare us the 
mortification of returning thanks. 

WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

“I have given her as a help-mate,” said 
the Voice that cannot err, when it spake unto 
Adam “in the cool of the day,” amid the 
trees of Paradise. Not a slave, a clog, a 
toy, a wrestler, a prize-fighter, a ruler. No, 
A HELPER. 

If the unerring Creator has assigned dif- 
ferent spheres of action to the sexes, it is to 
be presumed that some adaption exists in 
their respective spheres, that there is work 
enough in each to employ them, and that the 
faithful performance of that work will be 
for the welfare of both. If He hath consti- 
tuted one as the priestess of the “inner tem- 
ple,” committing to her charge its veiled 
shrine and sacred harmonies, why should she 
covet to rage amid the warfare at its gates, 
or to ride on the whirlwind that may rock its 
turrets] Rushing, uncalled to the strife, or 
the conflict, will there not linger in her heart 
the upbraiding question, “with whom didst 
thou leave thy few sheep in the wilderness.” 
Why need she again be tempted by pride, or 
curiosity, or glowing words, to forfeit her 
own Eden] 

The true nobility of woman is to keep her 
own sphere, and adorn it, not as the comet, 
daunting and perplexing other systems, but 
like the star, which is the first to light the 
day and the last to leave it. If she win not 
the laurel of the conqueror and the blood- 
shedder, her noble deeds may leave “foot- 
prints on the same sands of time,” and her 
good works, “such as become those that pro- 
fess godliness,” find record in the Book of 
Life. 

Sisters, are not our rights sufficiently com- 
prehensive, the sanctuary of home, the throne 
of the heart, the moulding of the whole mass 
of mind, in its first formation] Have we 
not power enough in all realms of sorrow 
and suffering, over all forms of want and ig- 
norance, amid all ministries of love, from the 


nothing to give in return, when the pantry cradle dream to the sealing of the sepulchre! 
was empty, and “the hearth-stone growing Let us be content and faithful, aye, more, 
cold,” as they term the want of provisions grateful, and joyful — making this brief life a 
to cook at it And their delicacy in confer- j hymn of praise, until admitted to that choir 
ring these favors was not the least admirable which knows no discord, and where melody 
part of their conduct. John Nogan, who is eternal. 

was much attached to us, would bring a fine * 

bunch of ducks, and drop them at my feet Knowledge may slumber in the memory, 
“for the papouse,” or leave a large muski- but it never dies; it is like the dormouse in 
nonge on the sill of the door, or place a the ivied tower, that sleeps while winter lasts, 
quarter of venison just within it, and slip ! but awakes with the warm breath of spring. 
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[For tl» Banner of tlio Fnlon.] 

PRINCIPLES OF ODD-FELLOWSHIP. 

BV G. p. E. JAMESt.* 

I come now to speak of the general prin- 
ciples and objects of the Institution. The 
first grand principle is that of Christian 
Charity— charity in its true and extended 
sense; not the mere giving of alms — not the ' 
attendance of the sick alone, but active 
brotherly love and kindly feeling; the ilia- 
coiinteuancvRg all that is wrong; the support 
of all that is right; the preservation of de- 
cency and order; for all these are charities. 1 
Its objects are manifold, and it combines in 
itself the qualities of a Benefit Society, and 
" a Benevolent Institution, guarding strictly, 

by a simple but clear and extensive arrange- 
ment, against the evils and dangers which 
have sometimes been found to affect both. 
The decent burial of the dead, and the sup- 
port of sick brethren, are union gat its prin- 
ciple objects; hut another very important 
e nd lias h ec n ai mod at and att ni n ed . 1 1 o ften 

occurs, in Europe especially, that a mechanic, | 
or laborer, has to travel far in search of ora- j 
ploy meat Want and sickness but too fre - 1 
quently overtake him in his course. To as- 
sist him on his way, and guard him. as far as 
possible against such accidents, many so- 
cieties have been formed, and have been 
beneficial. But numerous evils have com- 
bined themselves with the good. Men of 
dissipated habits, capricious and unsettled 
dispositions, and wandering, unstable pur- 
" posesa have often taken advantage of such 

societies, to indulge in a propensity to roam. 
The contrivance of a mere card from the as- 
sociation to which they belong, without a 
strict and well organized system of scroti ny, 
and secret signs and pass- words, by which , 
imposters can be detected, and honest mem- 
bers recognized, has proved altogether in- 
1 sufficient to prevent fraud, deceit and wrong. 

But in the case of the Order of Odd-FeU 
lows, with their Lodges spreading thickly 
over the face of the land, a network of com- 
munication, carrying frequent intelligence 
from Lodge to Lodge, and district to district, 
with an organized investigation by the proper 
officers, into the means, the purposes, and 
necessities of every brother about to travel, 
and & system of pass -words to guard against | 

• imposition, it is rendered nearly impossible ' 

* that fraud — that great discouragement to I 
benevolence — should take place while the 
means of speedy relief and assistance are 
assured to want and sickness. 

Here is one of the beneficial uses of these 
4 signs and pass-words. And let me remark 

1 that the scroti ny mentioned ini plies no spy i n g. ; 

. But these are not the only objects sought for 


find attained by the Order of Odd- Fellows* 
It has been judged that the periodical meet- 
ing of men, united together by kindly sym- 
pathies towards their fellow-creature, and 
having before them at each assembly, as a 
principal end of all their efforts, objects of 
general benevolence, must naturally tend to 
promote union, harmony and good feeling 
amongst neighbors. At the same time, the 
connection of each separate body — each 
small community of brethren with other 
Lodges, with districts, and with a great wide- 
spread and active society, extends the bene- 
ficial influence, and the feeling of Brother- 
hood to all mankind, and casts the glorious 
sunshine of the heart over the wide world 
itself. The practise of endearing virtues; 
the presence of good and honorable objects; 
the maintenance of order, courtesy, and pro- 
priety of demeanor at these meetings, all 
tend to elevate the individual to expand the 
heart, and to improve society; while the so- 
cial communion of the Odd- Pel lows 1 Lodge, 
teaches how to enjoy and to be cheerful with- 
out vice, or levity, or intemperance. 

It is impossible to be, at heart, a member 
of this Order, and not to be a good man. 

Other collateral objects are frequently 
sou girt for by the different Lodges, and in 
different districts, according to the means at 
command, and the fights of the members; 
but in all, they are directed by the same 
great principle of Christian benevolence* 
One object I may mention, as it is generally 
kept in view by the English Lodges, and is 
commended, though not enjoined by the 
general society. I refer to the establish- 
ment of a Widow and Orphan Fund* 

In bu English Lodge, to which I myself 
belonged, in consequence of the general 
healthiness of the locality, and the frugal 
habits of the members, a considerable sur- 
plus of money accumulated, and it became 
a consideration what was ft) be done with 
the fund. But one principle was appealed 
to, but one rule followed. It must be so 
used as to do the greatest possible benefit to 
our fellow -creatures, and that which seemed 
to afford the best and most certain direction, 
was the education and maintenance of the 
orphan children of some of our Brethren. 
To that purpose was the surplus fund ap- 
plied. and blessed were the results. 

The next head which I have proposed to 
treat of, is: The means employed to carry 
out the principles and objects of the Asso- 
ciation. It would occupy too much of your 
time, were I to enter into the detail of alt 
those arrangements which have been decided 
upon by the Order for properly regulating 
the distribution of its funds; but it is confi- 
dently believed that those arrangements aro 
as well adapted to the objects to be attained. 
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as the imperfection of human reason will 
permit. The greatest possible care is taken 
to guard against fraud and wrong (as I have 
already shown, in some instances). 

Due economy is inculcated and insured by 
the election of various officers in the Society 
in general, in the Districts, and in the 
Lodges, one great part of whose business 
it is to keep a watchful eye over the distri- 
bution of the funds, and over the character 
and conduct of the members, in so far as 
their relations with the Order is concerned. 
Strict and well-devised rules are laid down 
for the communications between Lodge and 
Lodge, for the reception of the members of 
one Lodge into another, and for the assist- 
ance to be given by each Lodge to sick or 
traveling brothers from distant districts. 

Men have been devising systems, framing 
communities, organizing societies, and dream- 
ing dreams for regenerating society by pro- 
cesses, which would impose upon them the 
gigantic task of creating new materials for 
the construction of a new world. All these 
schemes have hitherto proved lamentable — 
ludicrous failures. We may admire the; 
philanthrophy that prompted them; but we 
must condemn the self-sufficient presumption 
of the attempt, and smile at the ridiculous 
insignificance of the result. Neither do I 
venture to put forth this Order as a panacea 
for all the great moral evils of the world. 
But this I do know — this do I boldly venture 
to assert, that if all men would be brought 
to adopt and act upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of thiB society, on all occasions, the 
great moral panacea would be found; for 
those principles are the principles of Chris- 
tianity. The great difficulty — the only diffi- 
culty », to persuade men to follow them. 
But this we dare to say, that, in our society, 
we do persuade men to follow them strictly, 
on certain occasions, and during certain times ; 
and thRt the whole tendency of our society 
is to persuade men to follow them always. 
So much at least we gain, and we defy the 
world to gainsay us. 

But there is something more. Our scheme 
boasts one great advantage over all those to 
which I have alluded. It is practical — it is 
practicable — it is practised. It is in active 
operation; it benefits; it embraces millions. 
We take man as he is, and we try to make 
him better — at all events, we rescue a part 
of his time from misuse; we direct a portion 
of his energies to high and holy objects; we 
train him, from time to time, in the habit of 
right thought, gentle demeanor, and gene- 
rous action; and though we assume a lowly 
and a humble name, and put forth no vain 
•claim to superior wisdom, or to mighty intel- 
lect, we boldly assert, that our objects are 
as high a a the highest, and our course as 


pure and upright as the infirmity of man will 
permit. 

The poor and needy; the traveler and the 
sick; the widow and the orphan, bear testi- 
mony to the work of the Order. Many an 
aching brow has been soothed, many a 
fevered lip moistened, many a heavy heart 
raised by its care and providence. Many a 
mourning wife and bereaved child, has, by 
its existence, had cause to raise the voice of 
gratitude, where only it is due, and say, 
•thank God, I am not left altogether deso- 
late!’ 


♦Extracted from an “Address to the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd-Fellows, delivered ut Stoek- 
bridge, Mast?. 

VISIT THE SICK. 

Yes, visit the sick, is a command uttered 
by Odd-Fellowship, and binding upon every 
Odd-Fellow, who should strictly and punc- 
tually attend to this highly important matter. 
We should not only be ever ready to take 
our turn, in rotation, to sit up with him 
'through the dark and silent hours of mid- 
; night, and render him all the assistance in 
our power; but as it is our right and our 
privilege to visit a brother in sickness or dis- 
tress, we never should wait for an invitation 
to do so. And when we make these visits 
of mercy, we should not make them merely 
a business matter, because we are bound to 
their performance by our laws; but we 
should do so from a cheerful disposition to do 
good — from a sympathetic feeling to miti- 
gate the sorrows and woes of others, to bind 
up the broken-hearted; well knowing that it 
will not only be gratifying to the brother, 
but equally so to his friends and relatives. 
When a brother is laid low on the sick bed, 
whose frail body is racked with tormenting 
pains, oh! how pleasant and agreeable to re- 
ceive the visit of some true and faithful 
brother — with what a thrill of delight does 
he receive the friendly hand! how consoling 
are these kind acts to his troubled spirit. 

When the cold and icy sweat-drops of 
death are standing upon the pale and wasted 
countenance of a worthy brother, who is 
about to sleep the long and silent sleep of 
death — when the vital spark is about to flit 
away for the world above — when he is about 
to bid a last and long farewell to all he holds 
near and dear on earth, oh! then above all 
other times we should be there, that his last 
look may be turned upon us, in feeling of 
gratitude and friendship, for this last kind 
and fraternal act of goodness. Ah ! when my 
time comes to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil’— 
when about to launch my frail bark upon 
the dark and mysterious ocean of eternity, 
may I have the inexpressible delight of see- 
ing clustered around my dying-conch the 
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well- known ami familiar faces of my be- 
loved b rot hers , That they may wipe my pallid 
brow, cheer my weak spirit and bid me ‘trust 
in God. 1 And when they have performed 
the Ia.it sad duty of depositing my cold rigid 
remain n in the house appointed for all, laid 
them low in the cold damp grave, may they 
there shed over me the tear-drop of affection ; 
and after casting upon my coffin the ever- 
green* the emblem of immortality, may they, 
under its chastening influence, sacredly re- 
new to each other the warm pledge of 
Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

When God, in the plentifnde of his wis- 
dom and goodness, takes away from t hi.- 
mu n dan e sphere a worthy brother of the. 
mystic tie, who leaves a widow and young 
orphans, seo to it, brothers, that they re- 
ceive your labors of love and mercy- Re- 
member that there is no cessation from iahpr 
eo long as there are any of his family left, 
w ho may be in need of your charity and 
kind acts of benevolence. Call often to see 
his bereaved widow, and tender her those 
consolations which you may be able to offer; 
and make all needful inquiry concerning her 
prospects and her situation; and if she is 
in want, make it known to the Lodge, that 
it may make the proper provisions to sup-, 
ply her need. Never let it be said, that 
Odd- Fellows neglect those placed under 
their charge; but be always ready to wipe 
the falling tear from the weeping eyes of j 
the disconsolate widow, and hush the cries I 
of the mourning orphans. Let that heaven- 
ly grace, pure charity, predominate in all 
your proceedings, both public and private. 
Never let it be said in truth that the sor- 
rowing child of humanity — the true Odd- 
Fellow, has applied in vain at your doors 
for needed assistance. Never let it be said \ 
that a worthy Odd-Fellow has taken up his 
abode in the poor house, or is dependent on 
the cold charity of the world for support 

REinrucr,— Of all the amusements that, 
cun possibly be imagined, fora workingman, 
after daily toil, or in the intervals, there ie 
nothing like reading a newspaper or book. 

It ever relieves hie homo of dullness or 
sameness. Nay, it accompanies him to the 
next day's work, and gives him something to 
think of besides the mere mechanical drudg- 
ery of hia every day occupation, something 
he can enjoy while absent, and look forward 
too with pleasure* 

If I were to pray for n taste which would 
stand by me under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frown upon ine,it would 
he taste for reading* 


THE YOUNG PRUSSIAN* 

Frederick, King of Prussia, one day rung 
his bell, and nobody answering, he opened 
his door* and found his page fast asleep in an 
elbow choir. He advanced toward, and was 
going to awaken him, when he perceived a 
letter hanging out of his pocket* Hiscuri 
osity prompted him to know what it waa; he 
took it out and read it. It w as a letter from 
the young man’s mother, in which she 
thanked him for having sent her part of hia 
money to relieve her misery, aiul telling hi in 
that God would reward him for his dutiful 
affection* The King after resiling it, went 
back softly to the chamber, took out a purse 
full of ducats, and slipped it with the letter 
into the page’s pocket* Returning to his 
chamber* he rung the bell so loudly that it 
awakened the page, who instantly made his 
appearance. * Yon have had a sound sleep,’ 
said the King* The page was at a loss how 
to excuse himself; and putting his hand into 
his pocket by chance, to bis utter astonish- 
ment he there found a purse of ducats* He 
took it out* turned pale* and looking at the 
King, shed a torrent of tears, without being 
able to utter a single word. ‘What is that!' 
sai d the King, * w bat is the mutter V ‘Ah! 
sire/ said the young man, throwing himself 
on hia knees, ‘somebody seeks my ruin! I 
know nothing of this money winch I have 
just found in my pocket.’ ‘My young friend/ 
replied Frederick, ‘God often does groat 
things for us, even in our sleep. Send that 
to your mother; salute her on ray part, and 
assure her I will take care of both her and 
you*’ 

“I would have every one consider/’ nays 
Addison, ‘‘that he ia in this life nothing more 
than a passenger, and that ho is not to set 
up his rest here, but to keep an attentive eye 
upon that state of being to which he ap- 
proaches every moment, and which will he 
forever fixed and perm ant nL This single 
consideration would be sufficient to extin- 
guish the bitterness of hatred, the thirst of 
avarice, and the cruelty of ambition. 

In the nature of man, the humblest or the 
hardest, there is something that lives in all 
of the beautiful or fortunate, which hope an d 
j desire have appropriated, even in a childish 
dream* 


There is a way of doing good in the world, 
on a small scale, that is scarcely appreciated. 
A man who educates one child faithfully, 
may effect a work of greater benevolence 
than one who has won the name of philan- 
J thropist. The love concentrated on a family 
may produce richer fruits than that which 
embraces the world. 
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[Written for th* Wat tern Odd Fellow*’ Magazine.] 

A SKETCH. 

BT EABNE8TIXS. 

’Twos the deep hour of midnight— all was gloom, 
Dark, dreary as the portals of the tomb; 

The wind in fitful gusts swept wildly by, 

Driving the heavy clouds athwart the sky . 

Within a chamber, cheerless, cold and drear 
Sat a young girl, while from her eye the tear — . 
The scalding, bitter tear of anguish rolled, 
Evincing sorrow, that the lips ne’er told. 

No light, save of the fire, shone thro 1 the room, 
And it had burned so low, it seemed the gloom — 
It only deepened by its flickering light, 

And rendered yet more drear that lonely night. 
As the sad watcher saw the embers die. 

And heard the howling blast rush madly by — 
She bowed a moment ’neath the storm of grief, 
And in a flood of tears sought sad relief. 

Then hushing the wild tumult in her heart — 
Which seemed to tear the cords of life apart— 
She turned and with a quick, yet noiseless tread, 
Approached and knelt beside a lowly bed, 
Whereon reclined a youth, whose marble brow 
Genius had stamped her own — his dark hair now 
Damp with tliodews of death, was backward flung, 
And o’er the pillow in rich masses hung. 

His mild expressive eyes — sparkling and bright, 
Seemed to have borrowed an unearthly light, 

And shone with such strange brightness, that it 
seemed 

All of his soul — his spibit, thro’ them beamed. 
Ilia pale lips quivered — and he murmured low — 
“My darling sister, yield not thus to woe, 

“Let me onee more recline upon thy breast, 
“Before I go to my eternal rest.” 

She rose, and seated on the lowly bed, 

Upon her bosom placed his dying head; 

Then brushing back the curls from his pale brow, 
She murmured softly, “Best thee brother, now.” 
He gently clasped her hand and whispered low, 
“Sister, my hour has come and I must go! 

“Nay, weep not Ella — though upon my brow, 

“I feel the hand of Death is resting now; 

“His fingers cold, are twining ’round my heart, 
“And soon will tear the silver oords apart. 

“I fun would linger yet a while with thee, 

“Btit fate has passed the sentence— it must be. 

“A chaplet of bright laurels I had wreathed 
“To bind upon my brow — but Death has breathed 
“His chilling breath on them, till one by one 
“They’ve passed away, as dew-drops in the sun. 
“But tho’ the fragile ties of earth are riven, 
“They will united be again in Heaven; 

“And there, dear one, we will wreathe brighter 
flowers, 

“Than ever bloomed within earth’s fairest bowers. 
“They’ll place my body, Ella, in the tomb; 

“But ohl remember this is not my homel 
“The oliskzt only will they bury here— 


“The jewel’s place is in a brighter sphere. 

“Now kiss me fondly, sister, as of old, 

“And clasp me to your bosom — I am cold. 

“List! What wild melody breaks on my ear! 

“Is it thy voice, sweet sister, that I hear! 

“Sing louder, for it sounds more faintly now, 
“And place your hand upon my throbbing brow. 
“With “Father”— “Mother”— soon I now shall be* 
“And we will watch and wait, dear one, for thee. 
“I’ve loved thee fondly!” Here his voice grew low, 
“Meet me in heaven — now farewell — I go!” 

One icy sfiudder, one half stiffled moan — 

IDs eyes closed gently — Ella was alone. 

One wild, heart-rending cry broke on the air, 

Like the deep hopeless wailing of despair. 

“My Brother! Oh, how can I give thoe up! 
“Great God, in mercy pass this bitter cup. 

“My fondest hope — the idol of my heart; 

“My own, my noble Brother, must we part! 

“Ah! never thro’ my heart will thy voice thrill, 
“Its music wild, is hushed — thy heart is still!” 

1 She gently twined her arms about his neck, 

And her dark hair— that he had loved to deck 
While yet in hoalth — with earth’s bright flowers — 
fell 

Around his pallid brow, and os a spell 
Of magic power, bound her to the spot. 

She pressed him to her bosom— but spoke not. 

The long, lone hours of night ctill onward sped, 
And yet she sat alone there, with the dead. 

At length she raised her head; how strangely pale! 
While o’er her features, as a mystic veil, 

Sorrow had flung dier mantle dark; hut now 
An air of calmness rests upon her brow. 

Hark! Like the echo of a broken Lute, 

Whose magic chords for ages have been mute, 

Yet when ’tis swept by fairy flngere, brings 
A strain of wildest music from its strings; 

E’en thus arose her voice, so sweetly wild, 

In gentle accents, while she faintly smiled, 

And clasped still closer to her throbbing breast, 
^The brother she so often had caressed, 

While yet in life, as though she strove to warm 
With her heart’s throbbing, his now lifeless form. 
Then on his marble brow her lips she prest, 

And gently sang as if to hush to rest, 

With her low chant, the one she loved so well, 

As though she knew her voice contained some 
spell 

That could but charm tho ear it chanced to meet, 
And soothe each sorrow with its music sweet. 

And then the morning dawned, and strangers 
came. 

They paused and listened — for still rose the same 
Low, mournful, thrilling chant, above the dead; 
And each one'sighed, for well they knew had fled 
The “light of reason,” from that breaking heart, 
And in her being, now could hold no part. 

The only one she loved, was now no more — * 

She was ▲ maniac! and life’s cares were o’er. 
Indianapolis, Oct. 15th, 1852. 
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[From the Masonic Mirror and Keystone.] j 

THE POETRY OFTHEBIBLEJ 

BY GEO. OSCAR BARTLETT. 

I 

As the universe, with its swelling orbs and 
radiant beams of brightness, its mystery, and 
harmony, and beauty, Is to the external or- , 
gans of sense, so is the inspired volume to 
the soul. While the heart drinks deep and I 
intoxicating delights at nature’s eool and de- i 
licious fountains, the soul, with lofty gran- 
deur and intellectual power, struggles through 
its own ideal up to the holy purity of the in- 
finite. 

Throwing aside its divine preceptsr-its 
plan of salvation to a lost and erring race; 
viewing it simply as a poem, the Bible com- 
mands the admiration of a world. It is, and 
ever must be, considered a sublime, a God- 
inspired poem — full of grandeur, pathos, 
simplicity, and truth — comprehensive and 
eternal. The poetry of the Bible first opens 
a creation’s dawn. God created the Heaven’s 
and the Earth, and saw that they were good; 
but darkness yet covered the unborn world. 
Had mortal eye existed, its dim and sightless 
orbs would have gazed on chaos and impen- 
etrable gloom. The imagination, with its 
air-wrought visions, can picture the vivid 
darkness — the awful sublimity of that hour. 
A vast and glorious universe, sleeping in the 
solemn shadows of a rayless night beneath 
the hand of Omnipotence. 

God said, “Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Full of poetry and sublimity 
was that moment, when light, flashing like 
a meteor, shot from the Eternal’s throne, 
struggled through the azure realms of in- 
finity, and showered its beauty on a new- 
born firmament; each scattered ray a gem; : 
each sparkling gem a world, now glittering | 
in the jewelled diamond of night. Its quiv- j 
ering beams threw triple heat on India’s , 
spicy groves, the flowery plains of Arabia 
and Hindostan; the bright enchanted vale' 
of Kathay, and the burning sands of Africa; , 
then traced in golden pathway, with a track . 
of brilliants, across the mighty deep, and ; 
rolled its purple flood of grandeur onward to 
the frozen regions of eternal snows. 

God said, “Let there be light, and there 
was light.” The morning stars pealed their 
first anthem through a joyous creation — 
Paradise lay breathing in this new efful- 
gence; the distant mountains caught the 
wondrous element of Almighty power, and 
shining vallies, and the crystal lake, and all 
the smiling and expansive universe of God, 
with its millions of starry and yet unknown 
worlds, was bathed in the soft ineffable love- 
liness of light. Thick wavy shadows of the 
lustrous element floated across the trackless 


billows, lighting up its thousand diamond 
crests with a flood of emerald beauty, which 
trembled in the sun’s first beams; the choral 
deep echoed its unwritten poetry through the 
azure vault of heaven, 

“And felt the first flash of the new-born flame, 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung.” 

Thus rosy light, God’s air-winged messenger, 
the first pilgrim from the ark of heaven, 
traversed the illimitable regions of space, 
and heralded with dazzling brightness its 
sublime mission of Omnipotent goodness. 

The past is poetry; and the sacred records 
of antiquity, from the remotest ages of time, 
bear upon their illuminated pages the loftiest 
elements of poetic inspiration. The litera- 
ture of each age is marked by the distinctive 
character of its poetry. The great volume 
before us, embracing, as it does, a history of 
more than six thousand years, with its types 
and symbols — its significant figures, prophe- 
cies, and miracles; the divine commands of 
God’s chosen and peculiar people, illustrated 
in the burning bush — the manna in the desert 
— the scourges of Egypt — the parting of the 
Red Sea, and the ascension of Elijah into 
heaven, is replete with the finest essence of 
true poetry, and is stamped with the divine 
impress of God’s own hand. Nothing can 
be more lovely or exquisitely touching than 
the melodious breathings of the singer of 
Israel, or more tender than the plaintive 
songs of Saul for his friend Jonathan ; or 
more deeply affecting'than the lamentations 
of David over his beautiful, his un forgotten 
but lost Absalom. The stars are the poetry 
of heaven, but the Bible is the poetry of God. 


Impressive Truth. — “A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches,” and 
it gives a man far higher privileges. A man 
with a reputation for sobriety, may have a fit 
of apoplexy, and fall in the street, without 
hurting his reputation. A rich tippler who 
suffers such an attack, is always afterwards 
believed to have been dead drunk once in 
his life, at least. If a temperance man's 
horse runs away and smashes the buggy, it is 
charged to the vice of the horse. If the 
driver is in the habit of taking a horn occa- 
sionally, every body knows that time, he took 
a horn too much. A teetoatler can indulge in 
bloodshot eyes, a boil on the nose, or a pro- 
digious headache in the morning. If a tip- 
pler carries either, ever so innocently, it is a 
token of a spree and his friends straightway 
condole on his coming ruin. 


Once give your mind up to suspicion and 
fear, and there will be sure to be food enough 
for it. In the Btillest night the air is filled 
with the sounds for the wakeful ear that is 
resolved to listen. 
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[From the Token.] 

SECRECY. 

“He that goeth about as a tale bearer, re- 
vealeth secrets, therefore meddle not with 
him that flattereth with his lips.” Of the 
negative virtues, none carries along with it 
more security and respect, through all the 
walks of life, than secrecy. It is equally 
essential in all regular organized associa- 
tions, in the counting house, in the adminis- 
tration of State affairs, and in domestic regu- 
lations. Its advantages, like those of every 
other thing, are most evident in its absence. 
The want of secrecy is uniformly attended 
with danger and discredit. By divulging 
the secrets of another, we make the world 
our enemy; by divulging our own, we make 
,the world our master. Secrecy, encom- 
passed by opposition and ambush, has hourly 
assaults to repel, or mines to counter-work. 
Some have so much of the inquisition in 
their hearts, that they hunt alter secrets 
with the utmost cunning, and generally with 
the most flattering success. They then re- 
pay themselves for the trouble of tlie inquiry 
by enjoying the malignant pleasure of ex- 
posing them in that situation, and at that 
juncture, in which they may do the most 
mischief. Others labor to explore what it is 
our duty or interest to conceal, that, by 
threats of disclosure, they may lay us under 
a contribution, or that they may impart their 
information for a reward to those who may 
gain some advantage by the disclosure. 

A more amiable, and more victorious in- 
vader of our secrets, is woman. Armed 
with beauty, she attacks us by endearments. 
Unequal to the charming encounter, we sur- 
render our whole souls to be ransacked by 
Jier eager curiosity. Hence, secrets of the 
highest import, secrets that involve the fate 
of nations and families, are entrusted to a 
female, and from a want of proper mode of 
education op this point, national as well as 
domestic difficulties are multiplied. But of 
all the enemies of secrecy, none is so re- 
sistless as intoxication; this, while it disarms 
a man of his rational faculties, divests him 
of his character. It confounds the distinc- 
tion between the open and reserved; under 
its baneful enchantment all are blabs alike. 
Indeed secrecy, like every other exercise of 
prudence, requires a level calm of mind, 
which inebriety destroys; it is also endan- 
gered by the tumult of joy, the ebullition of 
rage, or the distraction of anguish and grief. 
These are all adversaries which secrecy 
ought either to shun or resist; there are 
others, also, with which it should capitulate. 
Though a secret be one of the most sacred 
commissions with which the mind can be 
charged* — a commission which neither ad- 
vantage should attempt, nor distress force us 


to violate. I admit it falls a victim to duty 
under circumstances when the safety of our 
country, of our religion, or our neighbor, de- 
mands its exposure. But to duty, every wise 
man on such occasions will have secured 
honorable access, as he will never assume 
I the unconditional custody of any secret. 

| In the foregoing we have considered the 
I xcant of secrecy, but it may, on the other 
hand, be carried too far, and degenerate into 
unnecessary closeness, — a closeness which 
in some constitutions is innate, and in others 
engrafted by the dread of those evils that 
attend the opposite extreme. We will sub- 
stitute a character: Romeo is a man of im- 
pregnable reserve; he makes a secret of 
everything, and guards it most sacredly. 
Through all his conduct there reigns a mys- 
terious privacy, which tells mankind that he 
thinks them all traitors, with whom, if he 
could exist without them, he would hold no 
communication. By this suspicious gloom, 

I he excites the curiosity of every individual. 
Every body attempts to detect what he hides 
with such ostentation, and when they have 
detected it, industriously promulgate it. Thus 
every hour he exposes his secrets to increas- 
ing danger, and of course heightens hip 
watchful tenacity. 

People of Romeo’s temperament often ex- 
cite our laughter. Those of the opposite de- 
scription may be loved; these can only be 
trusted. Those, from being too sociable, in- 
jure society; these hate it, and let it remain 
undisturbed. If those disjoin friendship, 
these never come within its bounds. * The 
sufferings of those make them conscious of 
| their failing, and in some measure may abate 
it; the fault of these appearing to them- 
selves a merit, is stubborn and progressive, 
j Human excellence lies in a mean, the mean 
then of these two extremes seems to be 
, secrecy concealed under open manners, 
j which will insure the love of those who 
j cannot detect the concealment, and the es- 
teem of those who can. 

Tarentum, Pa. I. W. S. 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful, and wit good natured. It will lighten 
sickness, poverty and affliction; convert ig- 
norance into an amiable simplicity, and ren- 
der deformity itself agreeable. 

A man says that the first thing that turned 
| his attention to matrimony was the neat 
and skilful manner in which a pretty girl 
handled a broom. He may see the time 
| when the manner in which that broom will 
be handled will not afford him so much satis- 
i faction. 
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RETURN TO LABOR. of the Order, whether belonging to the suo 

f Most of the freemen of this country, have cesafuL or the defeated party, to think once 

had their minds engrossed in politics for more of that Institution from which all par- 
eevern 1 months past, and we fear that Odd- than and sectarian controversies are ban- 
Fellows hare been so deeply engaged in irfhed, return again to the halls and join in 
the canvass, as to forget that they owed the labors of Friendship: seek to improve 
allegiance to any other than partisan organ- the condition of our fellow-men. There is 
izatiuns, much to be done, notwithstanding the giant 

* We have attended many Lodge- meetings strides our country has made in bringing 
since the political campaign commenced, society towards that elevated and just po 
and found the Lodges thinly attended, and, sition necessary for Imparting to the masses 
in many instances, hardly enough members an intelligent appreciation of the blessings 
present to fill the chairs, and that, too, in -of civil government, and n sense of duty 
Lodges numbering several hundred members, towards each other. When there shall bo 
Now wo would not ask any one to refrain no more to he done in improving the condi- 
from exercising the rights and privileges to lion of man, then the period prayed for, by 
" which all are entitled. But on the contrary, the benevolent and humane, will have ar- 

we commend due watchfulness and jealous rived, no physical sufferings will be endured 
core for our political institutions; yet. men’s which the united efforts of all can relieve, 
minds often become clouded when their pas- Selfish ness, hate, and pride, will sink into 
sions and prejudices are aroused, and they insignificancy and universal hosannas will 
allow themselves to follow delusive fancies, ascend to Heaven from millions redeemed, 
and imagine they see a substance, where Of all organizations for accomplishing so 
there is but a faint shadow, desirable an object, the Independent Order 

For months past, the public press has of Odd-Fellows stands pre-eminent. The 
been filled with earnest appeals to the voters, fundamental principles of the Order are 
and in most instances coupling those appeals based upon the solid foundation of eternal 
with violent denunciations against political Truth, and the fabric is cemented by Friend- 
opponents, and fulsome adulations of their ship, and endowed by Love* In making 
own candidates. According to the eta to- these broad declarations, we would not bo 
tnems of these unreasonable reason era, the misunderstood. In claiming for the Order 
prosperity of the country, if not the exis- so pure a soul or constitution, we do not 
tence of our free Institutions, depended upon pretend that the practices of members of the 
the election of their candidate to the chief, Fraternity bear witness of so noble a cause, 
executive office. Rut the worst feature of On the contrary, many who have pledged 
the campaign, was the virulent attacks upon eternal fidelity and unwavering attachment, 
the private characters of the candidates, and often show by their conduct that lying lips 
“ the scandalous disregard of the truth in rein- gave utterance to faithless promises of a 

tion to their public acts, deceitful heart. No one who is a true Odd- 

On one side, Gen. Bcott was called a Fallow, can be induced to wrong his fellow- 
‘paltroon coward and coxcomb,’ and repre- man, see him wronged, or even suffering, 
seated as a man void of all capacity, for any without endeavoring to prevent the evil; and 
post of honor. Others would admit that he yet how few there are who allow such 
was a good mitUary officer, but that there all thoughts to prevent them from ministering to 
his talents ended. Some declared that if their own selfish designs; and many unite 
he was elected, he would play the tyrant; with the brotherhood from the lowest of all 
and other*, that he would be the tool of the considerations, and the most unworthy mo- 
most reckless and abandoned of his party* tives; and instead of contributing towards 
On the other side, Gen. Fierce was called the general good, seek every occasion to 
a drunkard, and accused of ignominiously draw upon the Fraternity, and use it as a 
leaving the battle field, and of fain ting stepping stone to their ambitious and un- 
through fright, and represented as a roan worthy schemes. They never see brothers 
scarcely capable of ‘petty fogiug* a suit be- in distress — thdr eyes are elevated above 
fore & Justice’s court. Huch charges upon them; but when they have some darling ob- 
both aides, were base calumnies, and un- ject to accomplish, and influential brothers 
worthy of intelligent freemen; and we only may be of service, they do not hesitate to 
advert to them now in hopes that it may remind them that they are members of the 
have the effect of inducing some to restrain same Fraternity, and unhesitatingly oak 
their partisan warfare to the bounds of reason j their aid, whether the object to be gained is 
and rules of decency. of interest to any one, except to the selfish 

The election has passed, and with It, we brother alone, 
hope, every ill feeling that has been engen- In our Order there are too many of this 
dered, will end. We now ask our brethren class, and as it grows in importance and 
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poorer, unless the members are vigilant, the 
number of sdch unworthy men will greatly 
increase. We would therefore beg of every 
true brother, to guard well the portals, and 
see that no one who is actuated by un- 
worthy motives is admitted. To be a faith- 
ful laborer in the vineyard of Odd-Fellow- 
ship, it is necessary to search our hearts, 
and see that they foster not evil, else how 
can we judge others; and the best friend of 
the Order is he who endeavors to shape his 
own conduct according to the pure prin- 
ciples of the Fraternity, and to make the 
entire brotherhood as pure as the frailties of 
human nature will permit. It is not the size 
of a structure that gives it importance in the 
minds of deserving men; but its chief value 
and beauty rests in the soundness of the ma- 
terials, and in the harmony of its propor- 
tions. aSo it is with societies, a few who are 
sound and uncontaminated with evil influ- 
ences, and acting in harmony, have infinitely 
more power and a wider range of influence 
than many who are corrupt, and, as of ne- 
/jessity, must be held together only by the 
ties*of selfishness. 

Brethren, we conjure you by the ties of 
Friendship, Love and Truth; by the calls of 
suffering humanity; by the duties you owe 
to your country, your neighbors, yourself, 
and the eternal Grand Master of the Uni- 
verse, come to labor, and with pure hearts 
and unwavering devotion, finish the temple 
to which your fidelity is plighted. 

Banner of the Union. 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Life is like a fountain fed by a thousand 
streams that perish if one be dried. It is a 
silver cord twisted with a thousand strings, 
that part asunder if one be broken. Thought- 
less mortals are surrounded by innumerable 
dangers; which make it much more strange 
that they escape so long, than that they must 
all perish suddenly at last. We are encom- 
passed with accidents every day to crush the 
decaying tenements we inhabit The seeds 
of disease are planted in our constitutions by 
natur?. The earth and atmosphere whence 
we draw the breath of life, are impregnated 
with death, health is made to operate its 
own destruction. The food that nourishes 
the elements of .decay, the soul that ani- 
mates it by vivifying first, tends to wear it 
out by its own action; death lurks in am- 
bush along the paths. Notwithstanding this 
truth is so palpably confirmed by the daily 
example before our eyes, how little do we 
lay it to heart. We see our friends and 
neighbors die but how seldom does it occur 
to our thought that our knell may give the 
next warning to the world! 


ROMANTIC. 

I recollect a pretty incident which may 
not be uninteresting to the reader. A wild 
young fellow married a lovely girl, and 
having long been addicted to habits of dis- 
sipation, even the sincere attachment which 
he entertained towards his wife could not 
disentangle him from its snares. His oc- 
casional irregular hours would have given 
any but one of so pure and siveet a disposi- 
tion, reason to expect that she did not hold 
that place in his affections which was her 
right; but the reflection scarcely ever intru- 
ded on her spirits. The husband was far 
from being cruel, and really loved her; but 
his disposition was weak and his companions 
eloquent, and he seemed to grow worse 
rather than better in his habits. It hap- 
pened once that he was called out of town, 
and in his haste left behind him a letter, in 
which, to please an unprincipled friend, he 
had spoken of his wife in terms of careless- 
ness, if not in derision, and dilated freely 
upon his general course of life. Imagine 
the anxiety and suspense of the startled 
profligate, when he found himself borne by 
a rapid steamboat upon a journey which 
must of necessity be of several days’ dura- 
tion, yet remembered distinctly that the fatal 
letter was exposed and unsealed upon his 
wife’s table. He recollected, too, with a 
pang, that he had wantonly, in answer to 
her inquiries, boasted that it contained a 
profound secret, which he would not have 
revealed for the world. He paced the deck 
in agony of disappointment and shame. He 
pictured her opening the letter, turning pale 
with horror and indignation — perhaps faint- 
ing with anguish, alarming the servants — 
flying to her father, and renouncing him 
forever. 

As soon as possible he returned, but with 
a sickening heart, he entered his dwelling 
bracing himself up to meet the fury of an 
enraged and wretched woman. He opened 
the door softly. She was bending over the 
table busily writing. A placid smile seized 
her mouth, with perfect beauty, and spread 
over her glowing features the mild expres- 
sion of peace and joy; and even as she 
wrote, the fragment of a sweet ballad fell 
from her lips in a low music that only flows 
from a heart entirely at rest. The husband 
stole noiselessly around and read, as her pen 
traced her gentle thoughts: 

“Your letter is lying by me — the very let- 
ter containing the profound ‘secret.’ Now 
I could punish you for your carelessness; but 
my dearest Charles, how could I look you 
in the face on your return, after having 
basely violated your trust in my integrity, 
and meanly sought to gratify a silly curiosity 
at the expense of honesty, delicacy and 
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confidence. No. The letter is unopened, 
and Jest you should feel uneasy, I enclose it 
to you, with the sincere love of your affec- I 
t ion ate wife, 11 

"What an angel!” uttered the conscience ' 
stricken husband. 

She started up with a cry of pleasure, and 
as Charles met the light of her clear un-1 
shrinking eyes, he was humbled that he 
should have suspected her, mid deeply struck ( 
with repentance at his own conduct. He ' 
thenceforth severed all ties that drew him 
abroad; and if the pure being whose in- 
fluence had allured him to the path of right, 
hail perused all his subsequent letters, she 
would find nothing concerning herself save I 
bursts of. the sincereat admiration and the 
warmest love. 


MY BROTHER. 

How sweet and holy the associations con- 
nected with that endearing name! How 
heart-cheering the influences of that affec- 
tionate tie. Brother! All men are brothers. 
The children of one Father, God. How 
impious, then, to bear malice, or nn kindly 
feelings towards each other; how wrong, 
then, greatly wrong, to strive or allow to 
be kindled in the heart, animosities, ill-feel- 
ing, or any of the base passions that prevent 
man from social communication with, his 
brother man. Do not all men acknow ledge 
the great truth, that we are brothers? Has 
not God made all men that dwell upon the 
face of the earth of one flesh and blood? 
Do we not then sin against the first great 
law of nature, if we omit any of these duties 
we owe to him related to ns by so sacred a 
connection! “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the 
command of our Heavenly Parent. Our 
first affections to God, and then as we love 
ourselves to love our neighbor. How strong 
the command to love our neighbor. How 
strong the command to love our brother as 
ourselves, and as we can only manifest our 
love to God, by loving our neighbor, how 
imperative, how necessary to the discharge 
of our duties to God, that we should in obe- 
dience to that command, love our neighbor, 
that is, all those whom we associate with — 
all who need our sympathy or aid — all whom 
we can server by word or deed, in short, the 
whole family of man. For our sympathies 
and impulses should be directed towards pro- 
moting the welfare of all. How beautiful 
the truth of Brotherhood! It implies a 
parentage not of this earth; but an origin 
that is spiritual and divine. The idea leads 
the mind to dwell upon oub relation with 
the Omnipotent, whose word declares “Have 
we not all one Father, hath not one God 
created us all /* — -Mirror and Keystone. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD. 

However imaginary and ideal the spiritual 
theory may he, there is much beauty in its 
wild imaginings. Beautiful, indeed, is the 
creed that the angels are speaking to the 
world, and that the hearts of some are re- 
ceiving an echo of their own voi clogs — that 
in the wards which they have spoken a 
glorious home for humanity in the region of 
unfading light has been promised. In this 
promise the spirits have signified that this 
home is to be entered as the abode of the 
soul — as the mansion of its sweet and glo- 
rious rest, and not as the place where its 
powers shall be no longer exercised, and 
where its energies shall be steeped in leth- 
argy. The home of humanity will be the 
home of the pure and the godlike spirit. It 
will be the home where the weary shall rest 
from the la bora of earth, to receive the bless- 
ings of Heaven — where the wanderer shall 
return from his toilsome journey, to labor in 
the vineyard of the Great Master, and where 
the sorrowful and oppressed shall wipe the 
tears from their eyes, and lay down the 
wearying burden from their hearts. Thus 
the home of humanity will be the home 
where the spirit may exercise its powers and 
expand its life, progressing forever in the 
truth and wisdom of the Heavenly spheres. 

And yet all this is indoctrinated in the 
creeds of the churches — showing that the 
theory of spirits, how much so ever of delu- 
sion there may be in it, is similar in many 
points to the orthodox beliefs. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ODDFELLOWS. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Grand Lodge of the District Columbia, took 
place last night, when the following officer* 
were chosen for the ensuing year. For 
Grand Master, Charles Calvert, of Friend- 
ship Lodge: Deputy Grand Master, 

Clements, of Washington; Grand Warden, 

Hepburn, of Union; Grand Secretary, 

W. M. Perry, of Metropolis; Grand Treas- 
urer, Martin Johnson, of Central; Repre- 
sentative to the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, John Hodson. Reports from the 
different subordinate Lodges in this District, 
for the last year, show this worthy Brother- 
hood to be in an unusually prosperous and 
harmonious condition. 

Wash. Tdegnzph) Aw. 8, 


Why is tli ere always a strong draught un- 
der the door, and through the crevices on 
each side! Because cold air rushes from the 
hall to supply the void in the room caused by 
the escape of warm air up the chimney, &c* 
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[Tho following little piece of verse we purloined 
'from the Album of a Daughter of Kobe kali. It 
was written by a I\ G . and a Patriarch. Wo pre- 
sume that if he sees it, ho will recognize it, and 
will know how wo came in possession of it. 

Eds. Magazine.] 

WE MEET TO PART. j 

How sweet on life’s bough road to know 
That Friendship’s voice oft strikes our ear, and 
wakes 

Within our hearts emotions pure. The road 
O’er which poor pilgrims pass, can boast but few 
Oasis green, and these at points remote. 

And then, when friends, like us, do meet beneath 

The SPREADING PALM Or TRAVELER’S TENT, ’tis right 
To hold our converse sweet, and while away 
The pleasant hours; and Memory will ne’er 
Forget the time. And such, to us, has been 
Tills meeting liero. And if, on Time’s Roudi way 
Wo meet no more, may God, oub God erect 
For us, a tent upon the plains above, 

Where Friendship’s voice shall e’er respond to 
Tbutk, 

And Love forever bind our hearts in one. 

Logansport, 1652. A. M. J. 

EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS, 

BY P. G. GERARD B. ALLEN, 

Before St. Louis Lodge, No.5,Mo.,Sept. 1 f>, ’52. 

But it is uot alone in constant attendance 
at weekly meetings, nor in prompt payment 
of weekly dues, nor yet in a readiness to 
perform the various duties in a Lodge room, ! 
that Gdd-Fellowship pre-eminently consists. I 
No, the Odd-Fellow has a still higher and* 
nobler field to operate in than any of these; I 
he has a platform, that towers above all 
earthly platforms; a creed, “under whose 
comprehensive influence, all the nations of 
the earth may concentrate theft* energies, 
for the good of the common race.” | 

There is a sublimity in that part of our I 
decalogue which is inscribed upon the broad 
banner of Odd-Fellowship, that will com- 
pare with any that has been uttered since 
the ten commandments were thundered forth 
at Mount Sinai: 

“We command you to visitthe sick, relieve 
the distressed, bury the dead, and educate 
the orphan.” 

Here is a field to operate upon, high as 
the heavens and expansive as the universe, 
and the Odd-Fellow who can safely say that 
he has discharged his duties faithfully in this : 
particular, is more noble in the sight of those t 
who sing hallelujahs around the throne of 
the Almighty, than was Napoleon, when I 
with a power almost superhuman, he de- 
feated the chivalry of Europe, 

These duties, my brethren, or at least a 
portion of them, are not intended to be per- 
formed solely for the benefit of the members 


of your own Lodge, on the contrary they are 
equally applicable to the “stranger within 
thy gates.” One among the many beautiful 
features of Odd-Fellowship is, that a mem- 
ber of our fraternity may travel the full 
length and breadth of this fair land, from 
the snow-capped hills of the north, to the 
sunny orange groves of the south, and from 
where the sun first kisses the earth in the 
east, to where he takes his last parting 
glance in the west; wherever civilization has 
set its mark, there he will find a brother; 
and how cheering must it be to the way- 
farer, if sickness or poverty o’ertake him by 
the way, to feel that his cares will be attend- 
ed to, and his wants relieved. Or if the 
cold hand of death has been laid upon him, 
must not his last moments on earth be 
soothed by the reflection, that although a 
stranger in a strange land, he is in posses- 
sion of a secret, whose talismanic properties 
will surround his dying couch with warm and 
devoted friends. Oh, my brethren, if there 
be anything calculated to soften the harsh- 
ness of that awful hour, to reconcile the 
dying one to a separation from all that he 
loves and cherishes in this world, and to 
cheer the lonely mariner as his frail bark is 
about to be launched into eternity, it is, next 
to a clear conscience, and a reconciliation 
with his Maker, the satisfaction of being 
surrounded by friends, who minister to his 
wants, and attend to his slightest wishes. 
How beautifully our noble institution is 
adapted to the purposes of sympathy, kind- 
ness, and affliction. How it fills up the 
vast chaos that is left by the cold, calcula- 
ting selfishness of mankind, and what a 
costly pearl is that affectionate regard that 
each member feels for another, even though 
he sees him but once in a life time. 

Recuabites.— -We learn from the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Telegraph that the Columbia 
District Tent of Rechabites met on the 8th 
iust.,in Rochabite Hall, Baltimore, D. C. 
R. Sherwood presiding. The Order is in a 
very flourishing condition, and now num- 
bers over 700 nembers in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It was organized, says the Tele- 
graph, in Washington a few years ago, and 
we have often been amused opd interested 
by old members of the Order, relating inci- 
dents connected with its first starting. 

Token . 

Why do ladies fan themselves in hot 
weather] .That fresh particles of air may 
be brought in contact with their faces by the 
action of the fan; and as every fresh partfcle 
of air absorbs some heat from the skin, jfcs 
constant change makes them cool. * ST 
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CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON THE MYS- 
TIC BROTHERHOODS, 

NO, L 

BY JAMES G. MAY. 

il Wo are not our own ; wo ara bought with a price, 11 

Few persons hold in proper estimation in- 
dividual responsibility — especially as sp plied 
to social relations. Practically, but very 
few, comparatively speaking, appear to re- 
gard as important, the incontrovertible claim* 
of society upon them. In fact, the general 
outlines of the great mass of civilized com- 
munity exhibit a large portion of the human 
family almost irrcc [aim ably selfish. In other 
words, the spirit of indomitable self devo- 
tion is manifest in the ceaseless bustle and 
monotonous hum of the noisy city life, in the 
less tumultuous activity of rural occupations, 
and in the crowd on board the buoyant rner- , 
chant man, dashing proudly and triumphantly 
o’er the foamy mountain swell of the sur- 
gi n g, hi llo wy deep . Indeed, tide un h a 1 low ed 
spirit is, but too frequently ,£ exhibited in Abe 
deportment of the commissioned agents of 
benevolent projects in their appeals to the 
public in behalf of charitable operations. 
An agent of the Bible Society, an advocate, 
of the glorious Sabbath School cause, or the 
duly authorized Minister of a Missionary 
Association, may, sometimes, be seen dis- 
playing all the miserable chicanery in order 
to obtain funds to further the interests of the 
invaluable institution whose claims on pub* 
lie munificence he is urging, that a con- 
temptible horse-jockey would employ to 
fleece a wary victim of fraud. All this de- 
monstrates the prevailing power of unmiti- 
gated selfishness over the human mind. 

The sacred Bible, however, teaches the 
all important doctrine that "We are not our 
own/' Its prominent precepts urge tbo ( 
abidingWccssity of untiring occupancy, — , 
the absolute obligation of mental and moral , 
improvement to the fullest possible extent. 
“Occupy till I come, 1 * is the irrevocable corn- 
man d o f the G re at H usbandma n . For w hom 
must we occupy! For poor worthless self? 
Nay, verily: but for the great Lord of the 
vineyard. As already intimated, the sacred 
Vollume illustrates, by every conceivable' 
method, and by none more strikingly simple, 
than the allusion to the cup of cold water,: 
the degree of social responsibility, duo from 
one member of the human family to another 
— what individual owes to individual. 

Palpable as these mutual obligations are, 
and boldly as they stand forth in the great 
moral code, how few — how very few confess 
by practice that, for the certain Benefit and 
effort of others, every individual member ' 


of society at large is morally bound to em- 
ploy, carefully, all the available appliances 
of Truth, Virtue, and Wisdom, The ac- 
knowledged extent of these claims, and the 
very limited degree to which they are com- 
monly cancelled, cry aloud for increased en- 
ergy on the part of remedial agencies. 

At a very early period of the world’* his- 
tory, the evident inability, and the partial 
inefficiency of individual effort in advancing 
benevolent enterprise, and the necessitv of 
securing sufficient protection against the in- 
roads of turbulent, vicious aggressor* on in- 
dividual rights and privileges, gave rise to 
organized mystic Brotherhoods. They were 
strictly organized* because the greatest 
strength was seen to exist in unity of pur- 
pose. They were mystic that neither decep- 
tion, imprudence, nor treachery might destroy, 
frustrate or weaken, the inceptive plans, and 
the inventive designs of the friends of char- 
ity and social good. They were select, that 
the vicious and worthless might be wholly 
excluded from the council chamber of the 
wise and virtuous. Such was the origin of 
the Mystic Brotherhoods j and these continue 
to be the grand agencies in promoting the 
rapid progress of social and moral improve- 
ment. Again the leading principles — the 
common constituent element, prominent in 
all the Mystic Organizations is most emphat- 
ically the doctrine that “1 Vi? are our own J* 

Binding as moral and social obligations 
may be upon individuals simply, it cannot be 
success fully controverted that they may be 
rendered vastly accumulative, by the solemn 
force of voluntary, uninfluenced pledges, 
taken understand! ngly. 8 acred authority 
abundantly sustains this position. Before 
the world, in this light, stand ail the Mystic 
Families, The membership in all these as- 
sociations, moat solemnly undertake, in a 
manner entirely voluntary, the execution of 
enlarged benevolent enterprises. The very 
names aa well as the ostensible objects of 
all these Organizations, present inviting in- 
due e men u for public approval and general 
admi rati on . T heir p rj n c i p lee as exh i b i ted to 
the world, invite, not only the commendation, 
but the hearty co-operation of all the wise 
and good. Their teachings promise nothing 
less than the moral, social and intellectual 
advancement of all truly worthy votaries. 
In the general, their special organizations 
are admirable arrangements, beautifully 
adapted to guard against the introduction of 
the unworthy into their respective Orders, 
Here it is that small virtuous minorities share 
all the power requisite to close their gates 
against the approach of the unprincipled. 
Their sacred altar* need never be profaned 
by contact with a corrupt hand. Hence 
! their Society should, of course, be peculiarly 
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select. Again, the symmetrical arrange- [ 
ment of their complex machinery, gives the 
public a legitimate and unquestionable right 
to demand, on the part of all the Mystic 
Brotherhoods, the unfailing discharge of 
every implied obligation. And it cannot be 
denied that these obligations open a wide 
field for benevolent operation. Published 
principles show such to be their pledges, their 
promises, their undertakings. I 

To particularize in order to illustrate more 
clearly the foregoing direct, and inferential 
deductions, it would not be inappropriate to 
specify several prominent institutions of the ! 
kind. Take as the first example, that old, ! 
time-honored Family the Ancient Masonic 
Fraternity. A few brief references will 
serve the purpose of pointing out the num- j 
ber and magnitude of the claims of Society 
devolving upon every individual member of j 
this mystic body. A single glance at the 
family rules and regulations, show that Ma- ; 
sonic undertakings are of no trifling import; 
and, surely, the execution should not fall one 
whit below the highest degree on the scale I 
of the adopted standard. What are some of 
these teachings? It may be answered that 
the elementary stages present a moral stand- 
ard of duty, drawn, explicitly, from the purest 
teachings of Bible Ethics. Let strict atten- 
tion be given to what is monitorially held 
forth in the lessons of the initiatory degree. 
Here it is shown that when any individual ac- 
cepts the badge af a Mason, that significant 
emblem of purity and innocence, he vir- 
tually pledges himself to his brethren, and 
to the world, that all his coming life shall be 
an upright, spotless one. This is but the 
beginning of his undertakings. He is now 
ready only to receive the proper implements 
of his craft. Accepting these, his engage- 
ments become more and more comprehen- 
sive. He pledges due and Bolemn service to 
God, devoted attention to the distressed, and 
earnest, sincere determination on his part 
to “divest his heart and conscience of all the 
vices and superfluities of life” These pledges 
are not idle sayings; nor are they so taken 
and understood. They are, truly and right- 
fully, the legitimate undertakings — the bind- 
ing engagements of every Entered Appren- 
tice Mason, and, most satisfactorily, evince 
what his fellow-man has a right to expect 
of him — what kind of character he is called 
upon to present to all his friends and ac- 
quaintances in his daily intercourse with the 
human family. The ardent advocate of the 
great Temperance Reform, here learns that 
he has indefeasible authority to demand of 
every initiate, although he is but a babe in 
Masonry, earnest co-operation in every 
measure, prudently calculated to advance the 
interests of the good work; for he has said 


by the gavel that he carries in his hand, that 
he will strip his heart and conscience, not 
only of one , but of aU the superfluities of life. 
But further, he bows at the shrine of Truth, 
— “the divine attribute, the fountain of every 
virtue.” Being a mason, hypocrisy and de- 
ceit should find no lodgement in his heart. 
Again, the novitiate is most impressively 
taught to lay fast hold of the very horns of 
the altars of Temperance and Justice . The 
first enforces upon him, without reserve , “that 
due restraint upon the affections and pas- 
sions which render the body tame and gov- 
ernable, and frees the mind from the allure- 
ments of vice.” He is solemnly charged to 
be in the constant practice of Temperance, a 
cardinal virtue, else he cannot be a Mason 
at heart. But he is a votary of Justice, 
which, in the Masonic sense, binds him to 
render to every man, without distinction, his 
just due. 

The foregoing are a few only of the ele- 
mentary doctrines of Masonry; but they are 
abundantly sufficient* to show what Society, 
at large, may rightfully demand at the hands 
of the Masonic Brotherhood. 

No tongue can portray, or pen indite the 
vast, untold amount of good that would be 
accomplished through the instrumentality of 
this Institution, were its pure, moral teach- 
ings richly and fully exemplified in all their 
beauty and grandeur by the daily deportment 
of every man, claiming the benefits, rights 
and privileges of Masonry. None such 
would engage in any business, the tendency 
of which, either directly, or indirectly, is to 
deprive another of what justly belongs to 
him. All would exhibit bright examples of 
industry in the business affairs of life. 

“Claims of Society” on Odd-Fellowship 
will receive due attention in the ensuing 
number. 


A Beautiful Mind — Is like a precious 
and prolific seed; the mother of loveliness; 
the fountain of bliss; the produce of many 
treasured and inestimable flowers; no canker 
can deface, nor time destroy. Even should 
there be those of its lovely produce that pass 
away, yet the source is there; the seed re- 
mains to revive; to remodify, to place again 
on our bosom and near our hearts, in renewed 
beauty; in the same deep interest and win- 
ning power as at first. We would gather it 
in as the richest possession; as the well 
spring of the purest, most abundant and en- 
during joys; as our support; our comfort; 
and the cherished object, worthy of our high- 
est admiration; and we could cling to it, 
thanking God that it is immortal — living 
forever. 
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€\ jr WtAm (Diiii ftllmtf 3tfflpinr. 

M B. JOCELYN ARB JNO. B. ANDERSON, EDITORS. 

OURSELVES. 

Wo ha vo arrived at the middle of our first year 
— our your of experiment. By m any of the Loti fife* 
of oar Order in our own State and throughout the 
Wwt our enterprise lias Wn favorably received 
and wo foal encourag'd to proceed in the good 
w ork with unabated vigor. 

At the commence meat of the undertaking wo 
pledged Darnel vos for the publication for one year 
stating that our after course would be governed 
entirely by tbu amount of patronage wo might 
receive. The prospect based upon our list at pre- 
sent leads to the opinion that we will be well sup- 
ported; yet we regret to say that the number of 
(mbscribor* in our own State does not equal oar 
anticipation. If this want of interest on the part 
of the Order, de ponds upon the character of the pub- 
lication, we have nothing more to say, and wo will 
submit to failure, if necessary, os a consequence of 
want of merit' T bis wo nre tm w i 3 li n g to concede* 
Wo have spared neither labor nor expense in our 
efforts to render the Magazine w T ortliy the patron - 
ago, of the Order in the west; and we have met with 
the approbation of those whose opinion is worthy 
of the highest respect. We are determined to 
make the Western Odd- Fellows’ Magazine a per- 
manent publication, aud wo most re^poelfiiliy ask 
our brethren to sustain tn? in tbc undertaking. W e 
can yet supply complete set* of the first volume so 
far m published, and wo will be truly glad to fill 
orders for them to the limit of our supply . Wu be- 
lieve that we have not one subscriber in the West, 
■who cannot by u little exertion, Bend na one or two 
mare names. Such a course would enable* ua to 
greatly improve the character, and extend the use- 
* lulnewi of our Magazine. Will our brethreu in 
the West make this effort to aid us in our enter- 
pzisai 


PREMIUMS, 

To atry person who will send ns TEN dollars, 
we will forward ELEVEN COPIES of the ‘Maga- 
zine, 1 for one year. 

To any person who will send ns FIFTEEN dol- 
lars, we will forward SIXTEEN COPIES of the 
1 Magazine, 1 for one year, and one copy of the Di- 
gest, the Digest free of postage. 

To any per&on who will send us TWENTY dol- 
lars we will forward TWENTY-TWO COPIES of 
the ‘Magazine ■’ or TWENTY-ONE COPIES of the 
‘Magazine, and two copies of the 11 Digest ; 11 or 
TWENTY COPIES of the “Magazine, 11 and ONE 
COPY of the “Odd Fellows 1 TEXT 300K; 11 the 
Digest and Text Book will be sent free of postage. 

Send on your names. 


GRAND MASTER JOSEPH L. SlLCOX. 

It is with feelings of pleasure that wo present to 
the readers of the Magazine, the portrait of our 
present K, \Y. G* M» r Joeuru L, Siloox, of Shelby 
county Ind, We are indebted fur tho moat of the 
following abort sketch, to U. Rep, F. A. Hacklk- 
man, of Rush villo. 

Jasmui L. Sixoox was born in the city of New 
York in 1&0S. His parents wore from Wi ltd lira, 
England, and bis mother way a sister to the Rev, 
James Match* an, Baptist Missionary to India. 
She died while the subject of our sketch was in 
infancy. Ills father removed to Baltimore in 
Ifilfi, where he died in 1020. 

Bra. Silcox, though a young man, compara- 
tively speaking, is an old member of the Order. 
He was initiated in Gratitude Lodge No, &, Balti- 
more, in ISSt, Removing We*t, he became a 
member of Washington Lodge No. Cincinnati 
0. in 18*®. He changed hi* membership to Lo- 
rain Lodge No. 4, Louis villo, iu I&3G ; became a 
member of Mt. llorab Encampment No, 1, during 
the same year; was one of the petitioners for 
Howard Lodge No. 15, at Shethyvillc Ky. r which 
was instituted in 1843; entered the Grand Lodge 
of that State In 1S+4; was one of the petitioners 
for SMIby Lodge No. 3ft, at SheJbyvIlle, lnd., 
which was instituted in 1S4S; became a inomW 
of Bernice Encampment No. 13, Ruahvillo, ind. 
in 1847; entered the Grand Lodge of Indiana in 
1S4S; wo* elected Senior Warden in 1843; Deputy 
Grand M aster in I860; became a member of the 
Grand Encampment in T&53; was elected Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Indiana in July of 
the same year. 

He brings to the position ho now occupies a fund 
of knowledge that peculiarly fit* him for the du- 
ties that devolve upon him. 1 ott matal y aoqu aiut- 
ed with the history, laws and workings of the 
Order, hie opinions are received with deference by 
all. Ills conservatism, aud his long standing in 
the Order are so well andYuvorably known in our 
Grand Lodge, that he is sometimes jocularly called 
by the younger brethren, u akoient lastd-m Ar.fcflJ 1 
From our knowledge of the course of Bro. 
Silcox in the Grand Lodge, of the constitu- 
tion of his mind, and of the character of him sen- 
timents, we conclude that be regards all radical 
changes with dia favor, and as innovations upon 
the “ancient landmarks, 11 Cherishing a lively 
recollection of tho influence, which the Order 
threw around him, in early life, when a word 
kindly spoken may change its whole after current, 
he has labored to guard, foster and perpetuate 
though simple, yet sublime principles which con- 
stitute the philosophy, and which are the life 
springs of oar Order. We do not mean to say 
that Bro. Sinoox is opposed to progroM and im- 
pro vomen t. He is w i Hi ng, n ay anxious* to bod thu 
temple of Odd-Fellowship adorned and beautified; 
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but he desires itsfouudation stones, its pillars, and 
its altars to remain. He was pleased with the ad- 
dition of the “Degree of Rebokah;” and is, we 
believe, very desirous that tlio “illustrations'* of 
the degrees by Bro. B. S., of Ky. or something 
similar, should be adopted by the Grand Lodgo of 
the United States. 

Bro. Silcox is a kind hearted, generous, benev- 
olent Odd-Fellow; and the lessons inculcated by 
the Order he endeavors to practice in his daily 
walk. Where ho is best known be is most es- 
teemed. lie possesses the social qualities in an 
eminent degree, and his kind manner, and agree- 
able conversation renders him ever a welcome 
fire-side companion to his friends. 

His talents are practical, rather than showy; 
ho never aims at display, but his wholo desire 
seems to be, as ho undoubtedly is, a veryl useful 
member of the Fraternity. Though modest and 
unassuming, he possesses an active and acute 
mind, which, in connection with his knowledge of 
the theory and practice of Odd-Fellowship, his 
ardent attachment to the Order, and his truly pro- 
gressive conservatism, renders him one of the best 
presiding officers wo have ever had, and just tho 
man for the times. 

His portrait needs no words from us; it speaks 
for itself. All who have ever seen him, will at 
once recognize it as a faithful likeness of our 
present Grand Master. 


Would you bo great, work. None but those 
who labor are ever great. Genius, wealth, nor 
position will make you great. Genius without 
effort, is an engine without steam. The machine- 
ry may be perfect but it accomplishes nothing. 
Wealth without labor, is a snow heap upon the 
sand, gradually wasting itself until all is gone, 
and no trace of its existence left. Position w ith- 
out constant, unyielding labor, to maintain and 
and adorn that position, becomes a target, at 
which the wise man and the fool alike may hurl 
their sneers and their wit. 

Man of Genius, up then, and work. Let the 
world not only see that your bark has the ma- 
chinery for navigating the sea of life, but let it 
see, that in spite of wind or tide, or wave, or 
storm, you are gaining tho wished for haven. 

Man of Wealth, work. Let not the dissolving 
snow heap “run to waste, or water but the desert;” 
but dig for it a thousand channels; let it irrigate 
as many fields, and make them bloom with peren- 
nial freshness. 

Man of position maintain what thou hast al- 
ready obtained. Send forth an influence by your 
example, that shall encourage those who are strug- 
gling beneath you. Bocome not a target for ridi- 
cule, but a star to guide those whose footsteps may 
lead them within its benignant beams. 


WE SEEK TO ELEVATE THE CHARACTER 
OF MAN. 

Out Order opposes vice in all its forms, yet holds 
no fellowship with sect or party, secular or reli- 
gious. The unworthy man, who through a mis- 
apprehension of his character, on the part of the 
initiating Lodge, becomes a member of our fra- 
ternity, remains in that connection only until it 
is discovered that tho moral teachings of our 
Order have not tended to reform him. The man 
who wilfully and maliciously falsifies his word, 
is at once driven without the pale of the Order by 
every well regulated Lodge. No man guilty of 
any high crime, can by any possibility remain a 
member of any Lodge; and though cases of ex- 
pulsion for crimo are ruro, yet no efl’ort is over 
made to shield the known criminal from the just 
retribution of his conduct. On the contrary, every 
offending brother must atone to tho infractod law. 
There are vices, however, prevalent in all commu- 
nities and which we fear are too often overlooked 
among Odd-Fellows, when they should demand 
of tho fraternity discipline of the offender. Among 
these may be classed the vice *of intemperance. 
We too often find in our connection men, who, 
disregarding tho solemn requirements of the Or- 
der, indulgo in habits of intemperance to such 
degree as to reuder their existence a burden to 
themselves, a disgrwie to community, and a curse 
to their families. This fact has brought upon the 
Order the censure of many well moaning and 
worthy persons. We not unfrequently see in the 
columns of periodicals notices of the fact, that 
Odd-Fellows attend to the wants of abandoned 
men, and even attend, conduct, and defray the 
expenses of tho funerals of suicides, who in tho 
ravings of drunken madness have put an end to 
their miserable existence. Such charges, though 
not entirely without foundation, in justice seem 
to require of the fraternity some explanation. We 
readily conceive how the uninitiated are filled 
with surprise, that men should retain their mem-* 
bership in a professedly moral society, while ad- 
dicted to a course of degrading vice. To the true 
Odd-Fellow it presents quito a different aspect. 
As Odd-Fellows wo strive to reclaim the erring, 
to sustain the falling, to raise and redeem the 
fallen. This cannot he done by expulsion, or by 
any other mark of disgrace, which a Lodge can 
affix. How often counsels and admonitions are 
poured into the ear of the erring brother, with 
how much anxiety his course is watched, with 
what joy evidences of incipient reformation are 
noted, and with what pain renewed indulgence is 
marked, is known only to the worthy Odd-Fellow. 
No one can doubt that such courso will in many 
cases prove efficient in working reformation, yet 
we must admit that it does not always prove so. 
That this course of forbearance is in many cases 
carried too far is satisfactorily proved by the fact 
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that drunkards do die in connection with the fra- 
ternity* and doubtless Lodges retain members 
after ill reasonable hojie of reformation is lost* 

I u tide they may in many eases do wrongs yet 
there is one feature in the cum which will scarcely 
strike the mind of one not acquainted with the 
internal organization of the fraternity* The wife 
and children of the Odd-Fellow have claim* upon 
Ilia fraternity, claims that are never disregarded* 
H is no more binding upon the fraternity to visit | 
the sick ntid bury the dead, than to educate the . 
orphan, and we conceive that tlicre may and do i 
exist canes when the Order owe it to the fulfilment 
of most sacred duties, to benr with the fault* of 
mem bars and labor to reform them through a 
period* when the charity of the world would stop, 
satisfied that nothing more could be required* 
14 How often shall my brother trespass against me 
and I forgive him, till seven time* I Verily. I say 
unto you, not till seven times, but till seventy 1 
times »ven*” Bat admit that Lodge* do wrong ' 
in retaining men in their number after all reason- | 
able hopo of reformation is loat, cbu they with ! 
any show of justice refuse to bury the dead and ] 
educate the orphan* To our mind such refusal 
presents an absurdity* If the man warn a fellow 
being, his death demands our grief for him* and 
our sympathy for hi* family. If nn *>dd- Follow* 
our laws require of us to do all for him and fur his 
family that we could do for the most worthy and 
most consistent member. The fault, if any, in 
such ease is that of the Lodge retuiuiug in mem- 
bership a man unworthy of the munc, and lot the | 
fault be atoned for by the Lodge and not visited 
upon the innocent children of the deceased mu - , 
worthy brother* While wo admit that wrong 
may often be done in this manner, we would in all 
kindness add this caution. Let Lodges bo well 
assured that no hope is left of reclaiming the 
drunkard before they expel him from their num- 
ber, and with equal earnestness would we urge 
that when he has so far fallen in the scale of morel 
degradation that no hope remains, then expo l him 
a* unworthy the name of Odd -Fellow* but ovoti 
then forget not that be is a man, and, a* ouch, a 
brother, and that his wife and little one* have had 1 
no part in forfeiting their claim upon yuur *ym- 
pa tinea and your puree, 

LBKATA* 

In the last number of the Magazine u number of , 
errors occurred, that are, to say the least of it, 
very perplexing. In the editorial correspondence 
read “time-worn towers” instead of “life- life* 
towers;” “dim and *Uent past” for “dim and silent 
forest;” “fields o'er which the imagination might 
soar until her weary wings would fail, 1 ’ for “fields 
in which the imagination might soar until her ( 
wearying* wruld fiuL” In the article “Influences 
of Odd- Fellows,” read “mercy is twice blessed 11 
fe# “money la twice hi mm it ." 


“TILE DEGREE OF REBEKAIL" 

We are frequently asked upon whom the Lodge 
may confer this Degree* The following is the law 
upon tho subject: “It is the privilege of every 
member of the Scarlet Degree, in good standing, 
to have the Degree of Rebekah conferred upon 
him if he shall desire it, but it can only bs con- 
ferred at a special meeting called for that purpose. 
The brother receiving it is wot required to givo 
previous notice to the Initiatory Lodge of his in- 
tention to taka the Degree, but if present at such 
a mooting a* is above described, whether it be of 
his own or any other Lodge, ho may receive the 
Degree, on assuming the 0* B- ^N. attached to it." 

“It i* also the privilege of the wife of every 
Scarlet member* in good standing, to have the De- 
gree of Kebokuh conferred upon her, if she shall 
desire it, provided that her husband makes pre- 
vious application therefor to the Initiatory Lodge 
of which lie Is a member: and the wives of Scarlet 
Degree Odd -Fellows who were in good standing 
throughout the Union on the SOth Sept* 1S61 hav* 
also a vested right to receive the Degree,” and that 
“such wives, t bough their Imahand* may have de- 
ceased since that date, may, if they still remain 
widows, receive the Degree in the Lodge of which 
their husbands were mom here, the assent of the 
Lodge thereto being first obtained, aud other la- 
dles being preaent at the same time with their 
husband* for initiation in the Degree,” but in 
“those coses, also, the Degree can only be confer- 
red at a special meeting called for that purpose*” 
It ha* been asked, “Whether the wife of a Scar- 
let member can receive the Degree in any other 
Lodge than the one to which her husband is at- 
tached?” Upon this point we know of no expreao 
law, hut our own opinion is that no Lodge can 
confer the Degree upon her without the consent of 
the Lodge of which her husband i* a member, 
being previously obtained, or, at least, without 
official information from that Lodge, that the 
Degree has been legally applied for. In either of 
these caws wo presume that any Lodge would 
have tins right to confer the Degree, 

“The degree con be conferred on any convenient 
number of persons at the same time; but it should 
in do case be conferred at one and the same time 
upon both males and females. The sexes should 
receive it separately*” “When members are pre- 
sent who have not received the Degree, the O* B. 
N. T with the a mend merit” as suggested by the G. 
Sire “should! be administered to them e trout the 
ladle* are admitted to tho Lodge room* 11 
“The special meetings in every case reus % ba 
called by the N* G., and when assembled, the 
Lodge must bo opened in the Degree of Bebcknh, 
which is equivalent to the Scarlet Degree* Tha 
officer* should be stationed as they are during the 
usual bnaineea sessions of tho Initiatory Lodge* 
1 $ 
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with all the chairs filled, and all tho members in 
ftall regalia.’ 1 

“Applications made in the Initiatory Lodge for 
Degrees to be conferred npon ladies, should be 
there recorded, and, after the Degrees shall have 
been conferred, the officers should make due re- 
port thereof to the Lodge, that the fact may also 
appear of record, both as regards males and fe- 
males.” 

“Degree Lodges would, it is inferred, be justi- 
fied in conferring the Degree at special meetings 
called for that purpose, provided it be done at the 
instance of Sub. Lodges, as in the case of other 
Degrees.” 

Tho opening ceremony for this Degree is gov- 
erned by that adopted for the other Degrees. The 
A. P. W. is given at the door of the ante-room. 

Any of our Odes can be sung during the time 
candidates are being introduced for initiation. 

We have been thus particular in these remarks, 
because we are so frequently asked questions to 
which the above is the only answer we can give. 


MA60NIC. 

In our late Masonic exchanges we notice that 
our brethren of this Ancient Order celebrated the 
centennial anniversary of the initiation of Gen. 
Washington into tho Order, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber last, in almost every part of the Union, with 
considerable spirit. Gen. Washington was in- 
itiated as an entered apprentice Mason, on the 
4th Nov. 1752, in Fredericksburg Lodge, in Vir- 
ginia, a few months before he attained his ma- 
jority; on the 8d of March 1758, was advanced to 
the Degree of Fellowcraft, and on the 4th of 
August, 1758, he was raised to the Master Ma- 
son’s Degree. The record of these facts are yet 
in the possession of Fredericksburg Lodge. It 
has been claimed by the British that ho was in- 
itiated in a Lodge in connection with the 46th 
Regiment 0t the British army, during their ser- 
vice in America. Gen. W ashington’s first connec- 
tion with the British army was under Gen. Brad- 
dock, who did not arrive in this country until 1755, 
two years after Gen. W. had been made a Mason, 
consequently the claim of the British is erroneous. 
Gen. Washington in his Masonry, like everything 
else waB purely American. This veneration of 
Masons for one whose virtues are a model for all 
good men, is truly characteristic of the members 
of this Mystic Brotherhood, and we hope that in 
after generations they may not be unmindful of 
him who was ‘‘first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

We are under obligations to the publisher of 
the “Ancient Landmark and Masonic Digest,” 
for a full file of Vol. I, of his excellent publica- 
tion, and we would recommend it to the favorable 
consideration of the Craft. Terms, $1 a year in 


advance. Address A. C. Smith, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan. 

We desire to ask pardon of Bro. IItnzman. pub- 
lisher of the “Masonic Mibror and American 
Keystone,” for not having sooner noticed his 
truly valuable paper. We look upon the Mirror 
as one of the best publications, devoted to Free- 
masonry, wp have yet seen. Almost the entire 
paper is devoted to tho Order, and is of such char- 
acter as must interest every Mason who desires to 
thoroughly inform himself in reference to the 
Craft. Address Leon Hyneman, Mirror and Key- 
stone Office, No. 68, Dock street, Philadelphia. 
Terms $2 per year, in advance. 


GRAND LODGE OF MISSOURI. 

We are indebted to Grand Secretary Isaac M. 
Veitch, of Missonri, for a copy of the proceedings 
of the Annual Session of the Grand Lodge of that 
State, held in October last, at St. Louis. From 
the report of Grand Master Forbes, we learn that 
the Order in that State is in a healthy and flour- 
ishing condition. A large amount of business 
was transacted during the session, and the utmost 
harmony prevailed among the Representatives. 
The following is a list of the officers of the G. L. 
of Missouri for the ensuing year: 

John How, G. Master. 

Sam’l. H. Bailey, D. G. Master. 

James M. Edgar, G. Warden. 

Isaac M. Veitch, G. Secretary. 

Ben. F. Crane, G. Treasurer. 

V. C. Peers, G. Marshal. 

L. D. Dameron, G. Conductor, 

J. G. Floubnoy, G. Guardian. 


From the report of the Grand Secretary, we 
make the following abstract of the work for the 
year ending June 30, 1852: 


tne a. w. 


iNumoer ot members composing 

Grand Lodgo of Missouri, - - 828 

No. of working Lodges under her jurisdiction, 64 
Initiations, 

Rejections, - - - _ _ 

Admitted by Card, - - - - - 176 

Withdrawn, 261 

Reinstated, - “ - - - 28 

Suspended, 1 7S 

Expelled, ------ 12 

Died, - _ 37 

Past Grands, 323 

Contributing members, - 2442 

Avenue, $23,574 30 

Assets, cash, - $8,486 55 

Assets, invested, - $26,816 71 

W. and O. Fund, - - - - $lj688 59 

Number of Brothers relieved, - 266 

No. of widowed families relieved, - 67 

Number of Brothers buried, 34 

Amount paid for Relief of Brothers, $4,124 04 
Amount paid for Widowed Families, $2,492 84 
Amount paid for Education, - - $1,488 90 

Amount paid for Burial of Dead, - $1,223 80 

Total Am’t. of Relief. - $9,279 58 


Truth nevpr dies — it is immortal. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Elrod, Sept. 29, ’£2. 

Yesterday was the day set apart by the Order 
here, as the day upon whioh they would dedicate 
their new hall to the business and purposes of 
Odd-Fellowship. The day was surpassingly line, 
and ere the hour arrived for the commencement 
of the services, the hall was crowded by the fair 
of that portion of the oounty. At 10 A. M., as- 
sisted by P. G. French, and others, we solemnly 
dedicated their new hall in accordance with long 
established usage. The form of ceremony, and 
Odes used upon the occasion, were those of the 
“Text Book.” 

The Hall is a neat room 18 by 86, and will when 
finished be one of the finest village Lodges in the 
State. Elrod is a small place — and one would 
hardly expect to find there an altar erected to 
Friendship, Love and Truths but the brethren 
have manifested a noble zeal and generous energy , 
in advancing the principles of benevolence and 
charity, that would do credit to those who live in 
our large towns and villages. The temple they 
have here erected in the forest will, we trust, ever 
be thronged with those whose hearts have been 
influenced by the true principles of the Order. 

At 11 A. M. about 50 Odd-Fellows accompanied 
by the ladies and citizens formed in procession 
and marched to a shady grove. The ladies pre- 
sented, through our humble self, a beautiful copy 
of the Bible to Miriam Lodge No. 106. After its 
reception by Bro. Cass, on behalf of the Lodge, 
we gave an exposition of the aims and principles 
of the Order. Of the merits of the address it be- 
comes us not to speak. 

After the address, the Order, ladies and ciU- 
sens, repaired to the house of P. G. Peter Platter, 
where a sumptuous dinner was served up. . The 
day passed off pleasantly, and the members seem- 
ed highly delighted with the whole proceedings, 
and we trust that the exercises of the day made 
an impression favorable to the Order. 

Personally, we were much pleased. The situa- 
tion of the village — the generosity of the Order, 
the interest manifested by the ladies and citizens 
in behalf of Odd-Fellowship, tended to enhance 
the eiyoyment of the visit. Bright eyes and 
happy countenances were visible every where— and 
the warm greeting we received from all with whom 
we became acquainted, told us that we were among 
those whose welcome came from the heart, as well 
a b the lips. Success to Miriam Lodge, and may 
its members ever sustain the high ground they 
have assumed, and show the world that Odd- 
Fellowship is elevating in all its tendencies. 

Caunxltow, Oct. 18, *52. 
The celebration by James Lodge, No. 100, 1. O. 
O. F., come off on Saturday, the 16th inst. The 
young ladies having signified their intention to 


present the members of the Lodge with a most 
beautiful copy of the Bible, and the married ladies 
their intention to give a fine set of lamps for the 
Hall, the Order resolved to have a publio display. 

At 9)^ A. M. the Order met at the Ilall, and 
formed in procession. Behind them, the young 
ladies neatly and tastefully dressed — three of them 
bearing tho Bible— formed their procession, and 
proceeded to the M. E. Church. 

The married ladies failed to obtain their lamps, 
on account of the low water, but they joined in 
procession with the young ladies. After arriving 
at the church, the following exercises were had: 

1st. The opening Ode. 2d, Prayer by the Chap- 
lin. 8d, Miss M. Wild, in a short, chaste, and 
neat speech, presented on behalf of the young 
ladies of Cannelton, a most splendid copy of the 
Bible, to James Lodge No. 100. After its recep- 
tion, and the singing of an Ode, wo addressed the 
audience upon the Origin, History, Progress, Prin- 
ciples, and present condition of the Order in the 
Union. After dinner the ladies and brethren met 
at the Hall where we had the pleasure of chatting 
with the fair of Cannelton, and making a small 
speech to them. 

All seemed to enjoy tho exercises of the day — 
nothing unpleasant occurred to mar the peace and 
joy of the hour. Many who had hitherto looked 
upon the order with a careless or unprejudiced eye, 
now manifest an interest in it, and view it with 
much favor. The Lodge at this place can do 
much good, if its members are faithful to the high 
trust reposed in them. They are already exerting 
a healthy influenoe here; and they are men whoso 
integrity, generosity, and warm hearted hospital- 
ity no one who has been here can doubt. Wo 
speak from experience, and therefore apeak know- 

lngly ‘ _ 

Newburgh, Ind., Nov. 17, 1852. 

I reached this thriving village on the evening of 
last Saturday. A few years since, there were scat- 
tered all along the bank of the Ohio here, a few 
old fashioned, ancient, and dilapidated buildings, 
enjoying the classical and euphonious name of 
“Sprinxlesbuboh.” Now there is a fine, well 
built village of about 1,000 inhabitants. Several 
blocks of brick buildings that would do no dis- 
credit to some large cities I might mention. Con- 
siderable business is done here. Vast quantities 
of Tobacco, Hay, Oats, &c., the produce of War- 
rick county are annually shipped to New Orleans. 
There are several very fine stores here, with good 
assortments. The demands of the adjacent country 
renders business here brisk, and money is quite 
plenty in the community. As I passed by some 
of the stores, I saw by the names upon the good's 
boxes, that some of our merclupita had been reap- 
ing the profits of a little judicious advertising. 

The town occupies a hilly though beautiful site 
upon the Ohio, and commands a fair view of that 
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stream. The view extends for twelve miles up, I 
and four miles down tho river. I 

I found kind and sociable friends and brethren 
here. I bad tbo pleasure of mooting with the j 
members of Newburgh. Lodge, No. 104, in their j 
now ball. It is neatly and tastofully fitted up, : 
and exhibits the generosity of the members, I 
Wo are sometimes blamod by tho fault-finding 
‘•outsiders,” and “old fogy insiders” for the ex- j 
penditures made upon our halls, but I consider it ' 
an exoellent mark of generous, gentlemanly, cor- | 
rect Odd Fellows, to find a hall neatly and hand- 
somely fitted up. The spirit of Odd Fellowship,— 
its life and power, — could live in a cave or a hovel, 

I am fully aware, but would it? Will tho polite, 
refined and worthy ot the present day feel like 
seeking companionship with a class of men who i 
aro content to hold their weekly meetings in some { 
dingy old garret, whose ceiling has the accumula- 
ted dust and cobwebs of half a century, and whose 
floor is an inch and a half thick with foul tobsuico I 
spit and dirt? Is Odd Fellowship a mere business | 
transaction — a dollar-and-cent operation — that 
can be attended to as well in a dirty ware- room as | 
In a comfortable hall,— or is it a vast scheme to 
elevate, purify, aft d refine the world? I incline to 
the latter opinion. Believing this, I would see 
beauty adorning all the various departments of 
the Order. Let ns have beautiful halls — beautiful 
emblems— beautiful regalia— boautiful rituals — 
beautiful principles— Mind may I not add, now, 
beautiful women?— connected with tho Order. 
When I would spend an hour with my co-laborers 
in the great cause of benevolence, in conversing 
about what has already been done, and what yet 
remains to do, I would much prefer to do so, in a 
hall whose arrangements shall all be comfortable, 
and whose sides shall bo adorned with emblems 
instead of cobwebs, and whoso floor shall be cov- 
ered with a neat and beautiful carpet instead of 
dirt and filth. But I am digressing. 

I said the hall there was new, noat, and taste- 
fully fitted up. 60 it is. It, and tho members 
bear the marks of the spirit of the progress of the 
age, but not that spirit of progress that is unwil- 
ling to recognize anything os good, that is not 
new. A more devoted band of Odd Fellows I 
have not soon. Their Lodge has been in existence 
but wine months, and numbers 40 members— all of 
whom as far as lean learn, are desirous of proving 
to the world that “Odd Fellowship is something 
mob* than a more beneficial society,” that it strives 
“to imbue man with proper conceptions” of liis 
dnty to himself, his neighbor, and the community 
around him. * 

* The members exert an influence for good, and 
are doing excellent service in tbo great cause of 
humanity. 

My visit here was a very pleasant one. I spent 
many agreeable momenta with the mombers here, 


among whom was P. G. C. Fbaby of the Warrick 
Democrat. Ah! what a fine humor ho is in. The 
result of tho late Presidential election seems to 
have put him in a remarkable good humor. How 
be laughs os the news continues to come in for the 
successful candidate, and I suppose be will remain 
thus well pleased for some time to come. Well I 
don't wonder that he is in such a humor for the 
party to which ho belongs has had a magnificent 
triumph. Bro. Fbauy is kind and affable in hie 
manners, is a practical printer, a good writer, and 
issues a neat and respectable sheet. 

I STILL LIVE! 

Fitting words to be the last of the greatest 
statesman of the nineteenth century. Daniel 
Wxbsteb still lives! and shall continue to live 
as long as mankind shall pay homage unto the 
works of superior intellect,— shall live as long as 
a singlo pillar of the tertiple of American liberty 
shall exist, for bis namo is indelibly engravon 
upon them— shall live as long ee the “stars and 
stripes” float as tho emblom of independence, for 
each “star and stripe” receives additional lustre 
from the brightness of his intellect. “Still lives” 
—for he has written those words upon the hearts 
of the Americau people, and they will teach them 
to their children to the latest generation. These 
words — “I still live” — and these words only should 
boangraven upon his tombstone— they form an 
imperishable monument more durable than iron, 
or stone, or brass. 

AGENTS. 

The following persons have kindly eon* 
seated to act as Agents for the Magazine in 
their respective places, and are authorized to 
receive subscriptions, and receipt for money 
on account of the Magazine. 

James Furjteaux, New Orleans, La. 
Thos. J. Beeler, Vincennes, Ind., 

I. Stevens, Vevay, Indiana, 

J. Y. Allison, Madison, Indiana, 

A. J. Gray, Lawrenceburg, “ 

W. W. Conway, Aurora, “ 

D. Moss, Esq., Rising Sun, “ 

Mrs. E, Loring, “ “ " 

J. B. Maynard, Cannelton, “ 

G. Armstrong, Pendleton, “ 

O. J. In if is, Rockville, " 

J. Douglass, Frankfort, “ 

W. H. H. Terrell, Columbus, Ind., 

H. M. Cowell, Vernon, “ 

A. Daniels, North Madison, “ 

C. Gaslay, Patriot, ' “ 

W. Hacker, Shelbyville, “ 

J. H. Tucker, Logansport, M 

— De Long, Edinburgh, H 

C.lft Davis, Indianapolis, ** 
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OUR MAGIC MIRROR, 
lift vo yon a Ma^ic Mimtuii? asks some Mr girl 
as her eye full a upon thin pupa, while hor memory 
cull a up many a story she has heart! of its power 
to reveal the secret* of the past and the future. 
Have we I Certainly we have. A mirror more 
susceptible lo the touchy or word, or look, uay t 
wish, of a friend, than any over used by the 
4 ‘familiars 11 of old in their incarnation*. It is an 1 
heir- loom of tho family, and is oftener used to 
view the past than the future, although the future 
is seen— or is supposed to bo .seen when a certain 
portion of jt is gazed upon. For years it haabocn 
in our possession, and vve have used it for review- 
ing the past and it* friend*. And, oh! how oft 
ha vo we gazed iuto.it since 41 our little Mury 11 died. 
And often when the autumn wind was moaning 
around us and loose clouds flow sadly across the 
sky ha vo wo sat and gazed upon “our Magic 
Mirror , 11 and sow the bright face of our little one I 
revealed to us, Wa wmild gaze, and gazo* until 1 
our swelling heart would choke ua, our eyes fill 
with tears, and our hands reach forth to grasp her 
tiny form^thsn the grave would appear, and we 
would once more feel that she was dead. Some- 
time* it fails to reveal to us tho dark and silent I 
grave, and tjpr imago wreathed in smiles, an angel 
might joy to wear, would “molt away into the light 
of heaven , 11 and leave ns ]U toning in rapt atten- 
tion for tho music wo thought must come from her j 
m o v i n g lip*. W a heard i t n at , and y e t w c though l 
at times the Mirror did vibrate and give its hidden 
melody to our hearts. Nor was it all a fancy. 
This Mirror is our only heirloom, and a precious 
one it is. For do we wish to hold inteucoureo with 
the loved and l«Mt, we go not to the vain “ Rappers j 11 
and ask them to call with their uncertain voice for 
tho dead, hut we take from it* secret receptacle 
our “Magic Mirror , 11 and bid tho departed live 
again. Never have they failed to obey our sum- 
mon*. Nor doe* it alamo reveal tho focus of thq 
dead. The absent living arc seen in it— and never 
docs a day pass in which we forget to look upon 
it* The revealing* of this Mirror wo would give 
to our readers, and for this purpose do wo now sot 
apart and dedicate a portion of our Magazine. 
And yet all of it* revealing* wo cannot give, for it 
too frequently reveals the dead. Their forms wo 
would not call up, nor ex pone their features at all 
• tii no* to the goxa of the reader, but would hold 

them enshrined in our heart of hearts. 

The absent living wa would cull up— the busy ' 
see nos of tho past and occasionally the events of 
tho future we would catch *s they appear upon tho i 
surface of our “Mirror," and transfer them to this ' 
comer for the benefit of those who may rood them. 
Thin is our Mirror— and this its power. 

The night is a gloomy one! Loose clouds are 
hurriedly dying across tbs sky, and tho bright 
•Ur* are to ms invisible. Tho sad wind* of 


autumn are wailing a melancholy dirge. Their 
w ild moaning* wako within the chamber* of my 
heart, willing echoes, fur there is a cord within me 
that always responds to the vnice of gloom. And 
upon such a night ns this, when wailing wind* 
rattle iny windows and righ around every comer 
of my dwelling— a night when tho v okes of tho 
departed scorn to whisper in m; nan— a night 
when 

14 no star 

Like a hopeful beacon 

Ulimmeretb afar"— 

a night when chili penury is dreading the horror* 
of thti coming winter, and faminu-strickin pauper- 
ism U ready to court tho friendly aid of the grave 
— upon such a night gloom stamp* its impress upon 
the heart- But why should the heart yield to 
sadness! Why should it* raven wing* tfersbadow 
the scull Why? 

While all is dark without, and gloom within, let 
us, kind reader, sit beside this window, and watch 
tho see nos that may pas* over our 14 Mirror." We 
gaze upon it* surface, and a* the miat clears away, 
memory carries u* back to days long since past. 
Look— 

Within a dimly lighted room, in tho second 
story of one of our Western Hotels, upon a low 
couch, lies the form of a sufferer. Hi* eyes are 
closed as if in sleep. The bright hectic upon his 
otherwise pale cheek tells us that a slow fever U 
consuming him- Hi* dark hair is thrown back, 
and reveals to us hi* manly brow, while hi* quick, 
short, breathing, bespeaks a troubled sleep. By 
hi* ride two s Iran gore are sitting, engaged in low 
whispers, and anxiously watching tho face of the 
sufferer, who for tho first time for day* ho* fallen 
i n to slumber. W bo i s the st ricken one I AH that 
is known of him is that he started for the South— 
perhaps to Cuba— perhaps to California. That 
disease fastened upon him— that he sought to re- 
turn to hi* own loved home amid tho hill* of 
Fcnnsy Irani a— that hi* strength baa failed him, 
and he can go no further. That those who were 
with him have passed on, and left him delirious 
with disease to tho care of stranger*. That in his 
delirium he bad murmured something about 
Lodge— Odd -Fellows— and brethren. This is all 
that is known of him as there he lie*, but this was 
enough to call to his aide thu two that new watch 
with him. 

Sea, a smile — the first for days— steals o’er hi# 
pallid feature*. Whence that smilef Ah, hi* the 
sick man 1 * dream of home. Ye* it must be that. 
What else but tho thought of hi* own loved 
home — 

“The homo where dwell hi* father and hU mother * 1 
could paint upon the wan features of the young 
wanderer a smile *o like an angels I Dream on, 
poor wanderer, and let — 

“Faofy, her magical pinion* spread wide* 
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and open to thco all those joys thy tired heart so ( 
fonely desires. Let a — 

‘•Father bend o’er thee with looks of delight I 

And thy cheek be impearled with a Mother’s 
warm tears,” I 

for when the dream is past and thou shalt awake j 
tby misery shall be acute. • 

Histl The lips of the sleeper move — the smile ! 
brightens upon his face and he murmurs the word 
“Mother!” The two watches approach the bed- i 

side. i 

“Where am 1?” feebly inquired the sick man. 1 
“This is not home. Oh, I thought I had reached 
my home, and I was in my mother’s arms!” and 
the tears gushed from his eyes. 

For a few mements silence prevails unbroken, 
save by the sobs of the sick man. * j 

“You an among friends” says one of thq watch- ! 
era. i 

“Friends, friends,” says the sufferer, as he ex- 
tends his attenuated hand. , j 

“ Yesl yes! and brothers” replies the watcher, 1 
as he answers the well known pressure of the 
invalid. 

Joy again lights up the countenance of the sick 
man, as he mhrmurs a thanksgiving to God. | 
A few hurried words— a sign— a token— and the 
aiok stranger feels that he is indeed among i 
brethren, tried and true; but scarcely has he made I 
this known ere his mind again wanders and the ' 
scenes of home — of Cuba — of Odd-Fellows — of j 
•loknees flit through his disordered brain. | 

Hour after hour the brethren sit by him, and 
strive by kind words and skillful treatment to I 
stay the hand of disease. Night passes — day j 
dawns. Another weary day wears away, and still j 
the invalid lies in pain— still his mind wanders. I 
But loving hearts and ready hands are near him. J 
Night comes again. Again watchers sit by his 
bed-side. The wheels of Ufe move slowly; the 
frequent pulse beats more feebly; tfcg breath comes 
more heavily, and lifo seems rapidly passing away. 
Midnight comes. A faint gleam of intelligence 
lights up the face of the dying man. He opens 
his eyes, fixes them for a moment upon the watch- 
ers -by his bed-side, then looking up exclaims 
while a smile of unearthly brightness illumines 
h|i sunken features, “Mother, Christ, Home,” 
and doses his eyes forever upon this world of ours. 

The scene! changes. A bright July sun is pour- 
ing down a flood of golden light upon the tombs 
.and monuments and graves of one of our Western 
Cemeteries. A faint breece is just stirring the 
leaves of the few shrubs and trees that adorn the 
plaoe, and is lifting the tall grass that bends in 
seeming sadness above the unmarked tomb of 
some departed loved one. Here a plain dab, 
almost hid by clambering vines and rose trees 
planted by the hand of affection, marks where the 
dust of modest worth reposes. There the gorgeous 
marble, sculptured with many a honied phrase 


and funeral device, glistening in the rays of the 
sun, points out the spot whore sleeps the wealthy 
dead. Here stands an open vault, and near it the . 
bier, a sure indication that the ever-yawning grave 
is about to receive another victim. And, yonder, 
to the sound of a mournful dirge comes a funeral 
throng. The absence of woman marks it as a 
stranger’s funeral — while the vast number of citi- 
zens clad in the peculiar badge of Odd-Fellows 
tells that a brother’s corse is to be consigned to 
the tomb. As they “pass thifc way let ua join 
them” and proceed to the open vtfult. The coffin 
is placed upon the bier — the brethren form their 
mystic circle around it. Near that coffin stands a 
young minister, ready to perform the rites of 
sepulture for the dead. 

He ppeaks to thorn of the occasion that has call- 
ed them together — of the sickness of the stranger 
brother in a distant land— of his effort to reach 
home that he might die in his mothers’ arms-*-of 
his to^il inability to proceed farther— of his deli- 
rium— of his lucid intervals in which he made 
himself known as a brother— of his faith in God 
and Christ — and of the scenes of home that rested 
upon Iris dying vision. He bids his brethren ever 
cherish a love for an order whose actions thus 
prove its professions true— ever show to the world 
not the semblance of «*\irtuous chardbter, but one 
warm with pure and holy benevolence — ever act 
in accordance' with their high dedication — and 
each — 

“So live, that when thy summons comes tp join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 

Thou go, not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach tbv grave. 

Like one that draws the drapery of Lis couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Silently they place the coffin within the vault. One 
by one the brethren cast their sprig of evergreen 
upon it — the last sad “Farewell, dear brother” is 
heard— and the voice of the minister utters the 
final dirge of “Earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes 
to ashes,” and the door of the vault is closed — the 
brethren return to their homes, to meet no more 
with the departed till the grave shall give up its 
dead. 1 

Upon a small porch in front of a neat white 
eottage, in Pennsylvania, sits an aged ^pair. A 9 
shade of sadness is resting upon their features for 
they are thinking of their youngest born— their 
absent Benjamin. 

“Nathan,” says the mother, “I fear some evil 
has befallen our erring boy, for when last we heard 
from him he had engaged in that Cuban expedi- 
tion as it was called. 

“Verily, wife, I have my misgivings also; for 
ho joined that secret society, caUed Odd-Fellows, 
contrary to our desires, and I fear it has led him 
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to mischief, for it is the “unfruitful work of dark- J 
ness.” May God forgive him for the wrong he 
has done.” t j 

‘•True, but we must not judge him harshly, lie 
has gone in the way of sinners have enticed 
him. And it may be that he will never return, 
and ff he does not my poor heart will be filled 
with sorrow, for thou knowest that of late years j 
he would not yield to our advice. ! 

“I fear God’s punishment will rest upon the ! 
wayward one, for he has greviously sinned.” • | 

‘ Oh, say not so, Nathan,” sighs the fond mother, , 
as the bright tear drop dims her aged eyes, “for ! 
he is our youngest, our loved, and I fear, our 
spoiled child. We have doated on him. lie was I 
the joy of our aged hearts, his brothers and Iris | 
sisters idolized him, and shall not wa suffer if he : 
commits wrong? Rather let us forget his faults ! 
and his foibles, and pray that he may be returned , 
to us.” j 


“Bnt> who is that?” inquires the old mnn, point- 
ing to one approaching from the village. “Ah, it I 
is John, the weaver, and 1 doubt not he brings us a i 
letter.” 

It is as the old man suspects. John with a j 
latter. The aged couple rise, and with eager 
hands reach for 4he epistle. The father puts on, 
his glasses. s j 

“It is not our Benjdmin’s hand,” he says as he 
looks at it. “It is a stranger’s. But wnat means 
these curious letters “I. O. O. F.f’ Oh, those are 
the calabistic leters of that wicked society. Why 
should they send a letter to mef” 

“Open it. It may speak of our boy,” adds the 
mother, as she gazes upon the initials of the un- 
holy society. t 

The father opens the letter and reads — 


Hall of - 


■ Lodge No. ) 

- Ind., July — . f 


Mb. Nath ax 

Sir: — It becomes my painful ( duty to inform you 
of the death of one Benjamin . It is sup- 

posed from the papers in his trunk, that he is your 
son. He come to our city with two others, and 
being too unwell to proceed on his journey he was 
left by them at one of our hotels. lie was deliri- 
ous when left, but in that delirium he said some- 
thing about Odd-Follows. The fact was made 
known to the Lodgo of which I am Secretary. A 
committee was immediately appointed to visit 
him, and attend to all of his wants. He had but 
few jucid intervals, but in them he made known 
to us that he was a brother, His mind was not 
sufficiently clear at any time to speak very con- 
nectedly as to his heme or his business, although 
the word “Mother” was frequently upon his lips. 

“My poor boy 1 would I could have been with 


thee.” 


“Be resigned wife,” replioa the huiffiand, as he 
takes off his glasaes, wipes thorn and his eyes, and 
then resumes. 

He liad every attention paid to him that could 
have been given to any one. Our best physicians 
waited upon him, and some of our ministers 
prayed with him, and indeed all was done that 


Friendship and Love could devise — but it was in 
vain. He was unconscious most of the time after 
he arrived here until just before he died. A few 
minutes before her expitod his mind seemed per- 
fectly clear, and with the words “Mother, Christ, 
Home” upon his lips he breathed his lost. 

“L ank God for these words of comfort. My 
prayers were' not in vain— God must have heard 
them/' soobed the mother as those words of hope 
fell upon her oar. 

Upon the following day his body waa deposited 
in the vault in our cemetery, with the rites of our 
Older. 

You have the heart warm sympathy of every 
member of the order in our city in this your deep 
bereavement, and may the God who has taken your 
son, we trust to himself, enable you to submit to 
the heavy stroke of his providence. 

His trunk is in the possession of this Lodge sub- 
ject to your order. 

Please answer this ss soon as possible, and lei 
me know wh* ther we shall bury your son, or let bia 
body remain in the vault until yon can send for it. 

Yours in F. L. and T. 

, Sec’y, 

The aged couple are overcome with grief, they 
retire to their room and^ there in silence and in 
prayer seek for gfoce to sustain. 

An hour glides away. Side by oide the aged 
couple a t in their room. Twilight is deepening 
into night. 

“Wife,” says the husband, in a treranlous voice, 
“I inuststart West to-morrow for the body of our 
boy, and to thank those kind stranger brethren for 
the care they took of him.” 

“Yes,” sobs the almost hekrt broken wife, “give 
them a mother’s love. Tell them we opposed bis 
joining a secret, and as we thought, a wicked 
society, but that we are glad he did — that our 
prejudices are all gone — that ws spoke evilly of 
thorn through ignorance, but now we will pray for 
them, for “by their fruits” they merit the prayers 
of all the good. Go, husband, and tell them that 
one mother at least, will ask of bod, morn, and 
noon, and nl^ht, for blessings on their band.” 

The scene has faded from the “Mirror,” kmd 
reader, but there are many whose memories still 
cherish the recollection ot what we have thus told. 
And while the deeds of oar order are of this kind 
the blessing of God will rest upon os. Let us then 
hold fast our faith and continue in our labor of 
love. v 

The “Odd Fellows Director*, containing the 
Statistics of the Grand Lodge of the United States, 
Its Officers, their Residences, Profession, die. A 
list of all the Lodges and Encampments under 
the G.LU. S. with their Location and Night of 
Meeting, together with the Address of each Grand 
Secretary and Scribe, L O. 0. F.” This valuable 
bock of reference should be in the hand of every 
member of the Order who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with the extent end increase of ovn 
Order in the West. 

Published by Crampton & Clarke, Golden Suit 
Office, No. 107, Fulton St, New York. 
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/rah run l Carnap nail tun. 

FaiHfeild, Ind., Nov. 22, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors: — Your Magazine is 
highly esteemed by its numerous patrons in 
this vicinity; and is rendering: valuable ser- 
vice in the inculcation of the principles of 
our Order. 

Odd Fellowship, here, is prospering: be- 
yond the expectation of its most sanguine 
and devoted friends, and is gathering within 
iU “orbit” a choice selection of individuals 
of high mural character and worth, who, 
are at once creditable to the institution, and 
eminently qualified to appreciate its teach- 
ings and dispense its blessing. The efforts 
of so much associated worth, guided by the 
benevolent teaching? of a highly philanthro- 
pic institution, cannot fnil to make a good 
impression upon the community in which, 
their officer o? kindness ure so frequently 
dispensed-^ to call forth their unfeigned ad- 
miration of its benificcnt workings— and se- 
cure their most devout wishes for its more 
' extended usefulness and prosperity. Evi- 
dences of such impression ore obviously seen 
and felt la tins community. Of the influences 
that have operated to bring about those re- 
sults, your valuable Magazine, deservedly 
ranks amongst the most prominent. Its ad- 
mirable, teaching* have not only contributed 
largely to the instruction of the membership 
in their social and relative duties ; but have 
been highly instrumental in disseminating at 
large the principlea and objects of our Order. 

1 wish you a remunerative success, commen- 
surate with the valuable services your are 
rendering the Order, through the publica- 
tion of the Magazine; and I assure you that 
Magnolia Lodge No. 80 will not be behind 
her sister Lodges in contributing her propor- 
tionate share of support. 

Youra Prater rm I ly, J. N. McM. 

[The brethren of Fairfield have our thanks 
for the liberal manner with which they have 
supported our enterprise; and the confidence 
they have reposed in us will not be violated. 
To Bro, McM. we are under special obliga- 
tions for his active exertions in our behalf.] 

Shelby ville, Nov. 22, 1862, 1 

Messrs. Editors: — The Tent of the Pa- 
triarchs is erected here. u Moss Encamp- 
ment No. 31,” never closes the door of the 
Patriarch's tent against a Brother Patriarch 
seeking shelLer and repose. Qur “Frater- 
num” is nearly completed. We feel a glow 
of pride as we view the magnificent propor- 
tions of our stately Hall. But we are infin- 
itely better pleased when we see the renew- 
ed energy and industry among the Brother- 


hood prompted by the sublime teachings of the 
Patriarchal branch of our Order. They 
seem better to appreciate the difficulties that 
beset us all along the rugged journey of 
life; ami the better prepared, because expe- 
rienced, to extend aid to a Patriarch in dis- 
tress, But I am digressing from my subject. 

Moss Encampment, (»o called in honor of 
our present M, W. G. P. Daniel Moss, 
who eminently deserves it all) was institut- 
ed on the 13th inst., by the Grand Patriarch, 
assisted by G, M. Joseph L. Silcox, G. Rep, 
Pleasant A, Hacklfm an, and seven Patri- 
archs from Bernice Encampment, at Ruah- 
ville. We commence operations with ten 
members under favorable auspices. r I he 
Order is growing rapidly, yet, we think, not 
too fist, for our own safety. There will be 
o conjoint dedication of our Hall sometime 
next spring in connection with the Masonic 
Fraternity, who own one half of the build- 
ing. We shall expect upon that occasion 
an outpouring, from far and near, of the 
irin^sea of the mystic slater Orders. 

The elected officers of Moss Encampment 
are T. A. McFarland, 0. P-; Wm. Hacx- 
eji, H. F.;J. i3. Campbell, S. W. ; Cast 
G w v w ve , S eri be ; W u . M . Parr tsir , T re as . 

We shall always Lake great pleasure in 
greeting Bro. Patriarch* who are travelling 
through our city, and can make it conven- 
ient to Tarry with us aw hile and rest beneath 
ibe covering of our tent. 

Yours Fraternally, T. A.McF. 

We have received the first of a senes of 
lectures by G, Rep. P. A. Hackleman, on 
flip 14 Rise and Progrtst of Odd Fellowship, " 

No. 1 will appear next month. 

OBIT DART. 

Died at the Sloan House, Richmond, Ind., 
on the 3d of Nov., 1852, Bro. John Mullen, 
h member of White Water Lodge No. 41, 

J. O. O. F., of Apoplexy, in the 62nd year 
of hia age. 

In New Albany, on the Gth of November, 
Clara Gemmell, infant daughter of Bro. 

Wm. C, Carson, of Hope Lodge No. 83, I 
aged 1 year, 6 months and 23 days. 

In Ladoga, Ind., Nov. 22, 1862, Bro Wil- 0 
liam S. Wekts, V. G. of Ridgoly Lodge 
No. til, I. O. Q. F,, aged 31 years, 3 months 
and 10 day*. 

The deceased was & worthy member of 
the Order, and an an exemplary member of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. He died 
in Tull hopes of a blessed immortality. He 
leaves a wife and three email children to 
mourn their less. T, W, W, 
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OPPOSITE NEIGHBORS. 

It was on a pouring wet morning in the 
end' of the month of March, 1827, that I set 
drowsily ensconced in a “Woodburn,” be- 
side the fire in may study(f) in a frfHt room 
in Upper Brook Street — for I am in easy 
circumstances, and rent “a suite of apart- 
ments fit for the immediate reception of an 
M. P. or bachelor of fashion,” in the house 
of a «• professional man of celebrity, who 
has no family.” I had spelt through two 
newspapers, even to the last resource of 
“Rowland’s Kalydor”and “Gowland’s Lo- 
tion.” I had read and dozed over every ar- 
ticle in the last page of the last paper, until 
I canght myself reading the small printed 
prices of the markets— -“potatoes at 8s and 
6d” 

. I began to feel as hunting gentlemen 'do 
daring a hard frost — what is called “hard 
op.” I had stirred my fire till it was out, 
and yawned until I began to fear a locked 
jaw. In very despair I strolled to the win- 
dow, hopeless as I was of seeing any thing 
more amusing than overflowing gutters, half 
drowned sparrows, or a drenched apothe- 
cary’s boy. It was early in the morning, at 
least in a London morning, and I could not 
even anticipate the relief of a close car- 
riage, with an oil-skin hammer-cloth, driving 
by; what then was my delight, when, at 
one glance, as I reached the window, I de- 
scried that the bills in a large and handsome 
house opposite had been taken down! Now 
do not suppose that I love to pry into my 
neighbor’s affairs for the sake of gossip— far 
from it; but what is an honest bachelor gen- 
tleman to do on a rainy morning, if he may 
not pick up a small matter of amusement 
by watching his opposite neighbors now and 
then! 

The houses opposite were worse than no 
houses at all; for one was inhabited by an 
old and infirm lady, yho had no visitors but 
an M. D., an apothecary, and a man in a 
-shovel-hat. The other house contained only 
an elderly and very quiet couple, who had 
not near so much variety as a clock; they 
asm stopt— never went too fast or too slow 
■■■nev er wanted winding up— they went 


themselves — their breakfast and dinner bells 
rang daily to a minute at half-past eight and 
at six o’clock — their fat coachman and fat 
horses came to the door precisely at 2 o’clock 
to take them out, always to the Regent’s 
Park, and drove twice round the outer circle. 
I took care to inquire into that fact I as- 
certained too for certain that thev had a leg 
of mutton for dinner every Tuesday and 
Friday, and fish three times a week, inclu- 
ding Sundays, on which day too the butcher 
always brought roasting beef — always the 
thick part of the surloin. What could I do 
with such people as these? I gave them up 
as hopeless, 

Preparations for the reception of a family 
in my favorite house now went on with 
great spirit; a thorough internal cleaning 
and scouring on the firstday; on the second, 
all the windows were cleaned. I could 
stand it no longer, and snatching up my hat, 
I just stepped over jnvmitcucudy to ask the 
maid who was washing the steps, by whom 
the house had been taken. She was a stupid, 
ignorant, country girl, and did not seem at 
all alive to the interest attaching to her ex- 
amination. I however discovered that the 
house was taken by a baronet, and that his 
family consisted of his lady and one child (a. 
boy), and his wife’s sister. 

I took a few turns in the Park, and just as 
I rapped at my own door, I determined I 
would make no further inquiries concerning 
the expected family — no, it would be infinite- 
ly more interesting to discover every thing 
by m v own penetration and ingenuity; — it 
would be a nice employment for me, for I 
was dreadfully at a loss for something to do, 
and would keep me from falling asleep. 

I began now to count the hours. I was 
afraid of stirring from the window lest the 
strangers should escape my vigilance, and 
arrive unknown to me. I even dined in my 
study, and here, by the way, I must let the 
reader into a little secret I had a large 
wire blind fixed on one of my windows, be- 
hind which I could stand and direct my in- 
quiries unseen by any body, though few 
within range were unseen by me. 

A few days passed slowly on. Muslin 
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curtains were put up, not blinds, fortunately 
for me, (I have a mortal antipathy to blinds 
to any windows but my own,) boxes of mig- 
nionette appeared in every window. A cart 
from Colville’s in the King’s Road, filled 
with Persian lilacs, moss roses, and helio- 
tropes, unloaded its sweets at the door. They 
had then a rural taste; country people per- 
haps; and I sighed as I figured to myself a 
bevy of plump rosy misses in pink and 
green, and one or two young squires in 
green coats and top boots. The arrival, 
whatever it might be, must be drawing near 
— nearer and nearer — for a respectable look- 
ing housekeeper made her appearance one 
morning at the window, who had stolen a 
march on me; I could never make that out, 
for I had never seen her arrive. Two or 
three maids also were flitting about, and a 
gentleman out of livery appeared, now at 
the area, and now at the hall door, superin- 
tending the unpacking of a grand piano- 
forte from Broadwood’s; then arrived a cart 
from Brecknell and Turner, wax-chandlers 
in the Haymarket, and one from Fortnum 
and Masons in Piccadilly, with divers other 
carts and packages of minor consideration. 
Then came hackney-coaches with servants 
and colored paper boxes — smart looking 
maids in Leghorn bonnets and drab shawls, 
and footmen in dark greensand very plain 
liveries. The family could not be far be- 
hind. At last, about four o’clock, the fish 
arrived — a turbot and two fine lobsters for 
sauce. I can be on my oath it was not & 
brill, and fish was very dear that morning, 
for I enquired; therefore that could not be 
for the servants; Sir Charles and family 
must be close at hand. 

I remained rooted to the window, and was 
soon rewarded for my patient investigation, 
by hearing, at about six o’clock, a carriage 
driving rapidly up the street from Park 
Lane. It was them actually. A green 
traveling carriage, all over imperials, stopped 
at the door in good earnest, most beautifully 
splashed with mud — no arms— only a bird 
for the crest; four post horses, and a maid 
and man servant in the rumble. My heart 
beat thick, my eyes strained in my head lest 
any one of the inmates of the carriage 
should escape my vigilance. The hall doors 
were thrown open in an instant, and the 
gentleman out of livery, with two of his col- 
leagues, flew out to assist the ladies to alight. 
First of all, a gentleman — Sir Charles, of 
course — made his appearance, tall, and very 
distinguished looking, dressed in a brown 
frock coat, and dark fur traveliiyf cap, and 
apparently about thirty years of-lge. Next 
came a lady, who skipped out very lightly, 
and who seemed rather in a hurry to see the 
new abode — that was the sister. She was 


thin and very graceful, and wrapped in a 
white cashemere, with rather a narrow bor- 
der; her features were hidden from my view, 
as she wore one of those plaguey large 
coarse straw bonnets, tied down with white 
satin ribbons — two bows, and the edges cut 
in Vandykes. Another lady then descended, 
more slowly and carefully, and as she watch- 
ed the alighting of a nurse who had deposi- 
ted a fine rosy boy, about a twelvemonth 
old, into the arms of Sir Charles; therefore, 
I had already ascertained, beyond a doubt, 
which was the wife, and which was the 
wife’s sister. The door then closed, end I 
saw no more that evening, excepting that 
the lamp was lit in the dining room, and the 
shutters closed at seven o’clock, and then in 
the gloom I saw three figures descend the 
stairs, from which I concluded that they all 
went to dinner; besides the turbot, they had 
house lamb, and asparagus. 

The next morning, while dressing, I es- 
pied the Bister, whom I shall call Lllen, 
Btanding on the balcony and admiring and 
arranging the flowers. The morning was 
beautiful and very light, so that I had a per- 
fect view of her. It was imporsible that a 
more lovely creature could be seen. She 
appeared not more than sixteen or seventeen; 
indeed, from the extreme plainness of her 
dress, I suspected she had not quite left the 
school-room. She was rather above the 
middle height, very slight and graceful, 
hright aqd beautiful with long light auburn 
curls, and a very patrician air about her. 
Had I been young and romantic, I should 
most assuredly have fallen in love on the 
instant, as she stooped over the balcony, 
with a most enchanting air, smiling and 
kissing her hand to the baby, whom his 
nurse, at that moment, carried out of the 
hall door for an early walk in tbe park. 

Presently she was joined by her sister, 
whom I shall call Lady Seymour, who evi- 
dently came to summon her to breakfast. 
She appeared about twenty-five or twenty- 
six years old; pale, interesting, and beauti- 
ful; had a mild and pensive, I almost thought 
a melancholy look, and seemed very quiet 
and gentle in all her movements. 

I should have been inclined to fall in love 
with her too, if she had not been a married 
woman, and I had not seen Ellen first; and 
Ellen was by far the more beautiful of the 
two fair sisters — the most striking, the most 
animated, and I always admired animation, 
for it argues inquiry, and from inquiry springs 
knowledge. The ladies lingered, and stoop- 
ed down to inhale the fragrance of their 
flowers until Sir Charles appeared to sum- 
mon, them, and the whole trio descended te 
breakfast, Lady Seymour leaning on tike asm 
of her husband, and Ellen skipping •doers 
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before them. Sir Charles was very hand- 
some, very tall, and very dignified looking. 
Nothing could be more promising than the 
appearance of the whole party. I was de- 
lighted with the prospect; no more gaping 
over newspapers; adieu ennui, here was 
food for reflection. My mind was now both 
actively and usefully employed, and a tran- 
sition from idleness to useful occupation is 
indeed a Mossing. 

Days flew on, and I gradually gathered 
much important and curious information. 
The Seymour's had many visitors, a vast 
proportion of coronetted carriages among 
them, went regularly to the opera. I could 
not make out who was Ellen's harp-master; 
but Crivelli taught her singing, from which 
I argued their good taste. She went out to 
evening parties, l concluded therefore that 
she had only just conns, out and was still pur- 
suing her education. A green briUka and 
chariot were in requisition for both ladies, 
as the day was fine or otherwise; a dark cab 
with a green page attended Sir Charles on 
some days, on others he rode a bay horse 
with black legs, and a star on his forehead. 
With respect to the general habits of the 
family, they were early rise re and dined at 
eight o’clock. The beautiful baby was the 
pet of both ladies, and lived chiefly in the 
drawing room: and I observed that Ellen 
frequently accompanied him and his nurse 
in their early walks, attended by a footman. 

The Seymour’s occupied the whole of my 
time; I gave up all parties for the present, 
on the score of business, and I assure you 
it was quite as much aa one person could do 
conveniently to look to them. From dis- 
coveries I made, the family speedily became 
very interesting to me, I may say painfully 
interesting. Now I am not at all given to 
romance or high-flying notions, seeing that I 
am but seldom known to invent anything; 
what f am about to relate, may safely be 
relied on as the result of an accurate though 
pai n ful i n v estigation . 

Before communicating these discoveries 
to my readers, 1 pause, even on the tresh- 
hold, I have endeavored to bespeak their 
interests for the fair Ellen, as I felt a deep 
one for her myself, — but, — truth must out, — 
it is my duty. 

From the first day of the arrival of the 
Seymouris, as I shall continue to designate 
them, I had been struck by the evident de- 
jection of Lady Seymour, I frequently ob- 
served her when alone, bury her face in her 
bauds, as she leant upon a small table be- 
side the couch on which she eat. 

The work, or the book, or the pencil,— 
for she drew, — was invariably thrown aside 
when her huiband or her young sister quit- 
ted the apartment. The fine little baby 


seemed her greatest pleasure. He was a 
wild, struggling little fellow, full of health 
and spirits, almost too much for her delicate 
frame, and apparently week state of health. 
She could not herself nurse him long at a 
time, but I observed that the nurse was very 
frequently in the room with her and that the 
fond mother followed and w'atched her Utile 
darling almost constantly. Slio was sur- 
rounded by luxuries — by wealth. Her hus- 
band, in appearance at least, was one whom 
all women must admire; one of whom a wife 
might feel proud; — she had a beautiful child; 
— she was young, lovely, titled. What then 
could be the cause of this dejection! Whet 
could it b el I redoubled my attention; I 
was the last to retire and the first to rise. I 
determined to discover this mystery. 

One morning I discovered her weeping — 
weeping bitterly. Her bedroom was in the 
front of the house; she was walking back- 
wards and forwards between the window 
and the opened folding doors, her handker- 
chief at her eyes. At first I thought she 
might have the toothache, — not being given 
as I before said to romance; — then I sus- 
pected her confinement was about to take 
place,— but no, that could not be. No Mr. 
Bragden appeared — his carriage had not even 
been at her door for more than a week, at 
which I was rather surprised. She was evi- 
dently and decidedly weeping,— I ascertained 
that beyond a doubt. A flash df light beamed 
across my mind! I have it! thought I, — per- 
haps her husband's affections are estranged. 
Could it be possible! Husbands are way- 
ward things, — I felt glad that I was not a 
husband. 

A kind of disagreeable and tormenting 
suspicion at that moment strengthened my 
belief; a suspicion that — how shall I speak 
it? — perhaps he might love the beautiful 
Ellen. 1 tried to banish the idea; but cir- 
cumstances lightly passed over before, re- 
turn now in crowds to my recollection to 
confirm me in it. From that moment 1 re- 
newed my observations daily, and with still 
increased vigilance, and was obliged to come 
to the painful conclusion that my suapt cions 
were not only but too well founded with re- 
gard to Sir Charles, but that Ellen returned 
his passion. Yes she was romantically in 
love with the husband of her sister! I sel- 
dom find myself wrong in my opinions, yet, 
in this case, I would willingly have given 
five hundred pounds to feel sure that I was 
in error. Such was the interest with which 
the extreme beauty, the vivacity and grace 
of the youthful Ellen had inspired in me. Here 
then was food for philosophy as well as re- 
flection. Who shall say that inquirers are 
impertinent, when such facta as these can ho 
elicited. Had it not been for me — ?uch is 
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the apathy of people about what does not 
concern them — a base husband and an art- 
ful intriguing sister, might still have main- 
tained a fair face to the world; but I was 
determined to cut the matter short, and open 
the eyes of the deluded wife as to the real 
extent of her injury. Honor compelled me 
to it. Let not the reader think me rash, — 
I will explain the circumstances which in- 
fluenced my conviction. Oh, Ellen! how 
have I been deceived in thee! How hast thou 
betrayed a too susceptible heart. 

Sir Charles was an M. P., which my in- 
genuity in sitting together hours and facts 
enabled me to make sure of. He frequently 
returned late from the debates in the house. 
The weather grew warm, aud the shutters 
were always left open till the family retired 
for the night. The lamps were brilliant, 
and I could discern the fair Ellen peeping 
over the balustrades of the staircase, and 
lingering and waiting on the landing place, 
evidently on the look-out for an anxiously 
expected arrival. Then the cab of Sir 
Charles would stop at the door — his well- 
known knock would be heard, and Ellen 
would fly with the lightness of a fairy to 
meet him as he ascended the stairs. He 
would then fold her in his arms, and they 
would enter the drawingroom together; yet, 
before they did so, five or ten minutes tete-a- 
tete frequently took place on the landing, and 
the arm of Sir Charles was constantly with- 
drawn from the waist of Ellen, before they 
opened the drawing room door and appeared 
in the presence of the poor neglected wife, 
whom he greeted with no embrrce, as he 
took his neat beside her on the sofa. 

For sometime I set down the impress- 
ments of Ellen to meet Sir Charles as that 
of a lively and affectionate girl to greet her 
sister’s husband, in the manner she would 
receive her own brother. I was soon obliged 
to think differently. 

When Ellen played on the harp, which 
she did almost daily, Sir Charles would stand 
listening beside her, and would frequently 
imprint a kiss on her beautiful brow, gently 
lifting aside the curls which covered it; but 
this never took place when Lady Seymour 
was in the room — mark that — no, not in a 
single instance. Sir Charles sometimes Bat 
reading in a chair near the drawing room 
window, and would, as Ellen passed him, 
fondly draw her towards him and hold her 
hands, while he appeared to converse with 
her in the most animated manner. If the 
door opened, and the poor wife came in, the 
hands were instantly released. 

As the spring advanced, the appearance 
of Lady Seymour, and more frequent visits 
of Mr. Bragden, led me to suppose her con- 
finement drew near; she became later in 


rising in the morning, and Sir Charles and 
Ellen almost constantly took a very early 
tete-a-tete walk in the park, from which they 
usually returned long before Lady Seymour 
made her appearance in the drawing room. 

A very handsome man, with a viscount’s 
coronet on his cap, was a frequent visitor in 
Upper Brook Street. I doubted not but that 
he was an admirer of and suitor to the fair 
Ellen. Yet she slighted him; he was en- 
tirely indifferent to her; otherwise why did 
she often leave the drawing room during his 
very long morning visits, and sit reading in 
the window of a room up stairs, or playing 
with the baby in the nursery, leaving her 
sister to entertain him? The reason was 
too evident; cruel and hearUess Ellen! My 
heart bled more and more for the poor wife 
I absolutely began to hate Ellen. 

At length closed bedroom shutters, hurry 
and bustle, cart loads of sraw, and the gal- 
loping chariot of Mr. Blagden, announced 
the accouchment of Lady Seymour. All 
seemed happily over before the house was 
closed for the night. 

Sir Charles and EUen were in the drawing 
room together. The lady's maid rushed into 
the apartment! I almost fancied I heard her 
exclaim “ my lady is safe, and a fine boy. ” 
So well did the deceitful Ellen act her joy, 
she clasped her hands together, and then, in 
the apparent delight of her heart, shook 
hands with the maid, who left the room di- 
rectly. My heart was relenting towards 
her, as she was flying to follow the woman, 
no doubt with the intention of hastening to 
the bedside of her sister; but no— she re- 
turned to tenderly embrace Sir Charles be- 
fore she quitted the drawing room. At such 
a time too! Oh, faithless and cruel Ellen! 

Sir Charles and Ellen were now more fre- 
quently together — more in love than ever. 
They sang together, read together, walked 
together, played with the little boy together, 
and nursed the new little baby in turns. 

In due course of time poor Lady Seymour 
recovered and resumed her station in the 
drawing room, and then Sir Charles was less 
frequently at home. I was furious at him 
as well as at Ellen. Ail my tender com- 
passion and interest centered in the unhap- 
py and neglected wife. 

One other instance in corroboration of the 
justness of my suspicions 1 will relate. A 
miniature painter, whom I knew by sight, 
came early every morning to the house. Sir 
Charles was sitting for his picture. One 
morning, when I concluded it must be nearly 
finished. Sir Charles and the artist left the 
house together. I saw the pioture lying on 
the table near the window, in the same spot 
where the artist had been working at it for 
nearly two hours before, while Sir Charles 
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was sitting to him. I hid not for & moment 
lost sight of it, and am ready to affirm upon 
oath tint the miniature was the likeness of 
Sir Charles, and of no one else; for yon 
must know that! have a small pocket tele- 
scope by which 1 can detect these nice 
points accurately. Well, — Miss Ellen came 
into the room, — ahe was alone; — she walked 
up to the picture, gazed on it for a long 
while, and— -will it be believed! pressed it 
several times to her lips, and then to her 
heart! Yes, I am quite sure she pressed it 
to her heart; no one can deceive me in that 
particular, * She did not indeed think or 

E iess that any eye observed her. But ohi 
lien, there was an eye over you that never 
slumbered, at least, very seldom. Things 
had thus arrived at such a pass, that con- 
cealment on my part would have been crim- 
inal. My duty was clear, — an instant ex- 
posure without regard to the feelings of any 
one. But how could it be accomplished 
without personal danger. . Sir Charles was 
a shot: I had seen a cose of pistols arrive 
from John Marion and Son, Dover street; 
besides, he was big enough to eat me, so 
that putting myself forward was out of ques- 
tion. I had it — I would write to the Times 
and the True Sun, under the signature of “a 
Friend to Morality/* 

That very night 1 condensed these notes 
into three columns, as I said to the editor, 
not to occupy too great a space in his valu- 
able journal; and early on the following 
morning I arose to dispatch my letters, 
when, what should greet my astonished; 
senses, but, at the door^of the Seymour’s, | 
their traveling carriage with four post hor- 
ses! What could it mean? 1 had seen no 
signs of packing; no trunks, or wagons' 
What could it mean! I stood perfectly 
aghast, my eyes were fixed intently upon 
the carriage. Ohi I had it again, my wits 
never fail me — the murder was out, I need 
not write to the. Times. Miss Ellen was 
discovered, and going to he sent off to school, 
or perhaps to “dull aunts and croaki ng rooks" 
in the country! 1 was glad to be spared the 
pain of forwarding the explanation; and yet 
— Good heavens! what waa my surprise and 
profound mystification when Sir Charles ap- 
peared, handing in, first Lady Seymour, a’ 
beautiful fiush on her eountenace, radiant 
with smiles, and almost as quick and light 
in her movements as Ellen herself- — then 
the old nurse with the new baby; then Ellen, 
smiling as usual, and last of all Sir Charles 
got upon the bor, followed by the Viscount!! 
and then off they drove as fast as the horses 
could carry them. My eyes and mouth con- 
tinued wide open long after they had turned 
the comer into Park Lane. J was at ray 
wits* end; at sea without a rudder. What 


could all this possibly portend! The little 
boy was left behind too! and all the servants, 
with the exception of one of the lady's maids, 
and Sir Charles* own man. Could it be 
that Ellen was going to be palmed off upon 
the poor deceived Viscount! But why then 
should they go out of town to be married! 
why had not I seen the least glimpse of a 
lawyer, or any preparation for a trousseau? 
and why did the new baby go with them! 
that could not be of much use at a wedding. 
No, that could not be it. Where cauU they 
be going! 1 passed a restless day, a sleep- 
less night. The next morning 1 grew des* 
perate, and was on the point of sallying 
forth in my cap and dressing gown to knock 
at the door of the deserted mansion, and 
demand satis faction of the butler, when who 
should I pounce upon at the door, but my 
old friend General Crossby, It was devilish 
unlucky, but I was obliged to ask him up. 
“I intended to call on my friends, the St. 
Legers, over the way this morn mg," said he, 
“but I find they are gone to Portsmouth." 

“To Portsmouth, are they! that’s very 
curious," said I, interrupting him. “Da you 
know the family!** asked I, with something 
like agitation. 

“I have known Sir Charles St. Leger all 
his life; he married Fanny Spenser, a daugh- 
ter of Admiral Spenser/* 

“Good God!" 

“Why are you surprised!" asked he grave- 
ly. 

“Why, General, I must be candid with 
you; truth and honor compel me to a dis- 
closure, which, I am sure, will, as a friend 
of the family, cause you exceeding pain/ 1 
The General waa now surprised in his turn. 

“Good heavens!** he ejaculated, “Nothing 
has happened to Mrs. Murray or the child, I 
hope/* 

“I don’t know who you mean by Mrs. 
Murray I replied with great seriousness. 
“It is of Lady St. Leger and her sister that 
1 am about to speak/* And I then told him 
every circumstance of guilt, with her cor- 
roborating proofs, to which I bad been so 
unwilling a witness; I told him all without 
disguise, to all of which he listened, as I 
thought, very calmly, apathetically indeed, 
considering he was a friend of the family; 
but on the conclusion of my recital, to my 
great dismay he arose, put on his hat, and 
looking at me sternly, said, “Sir the lady 
whom you have honored by so great a share 
of you attention is not the intriguante you 
suppose, is not the paramour of Sir Charles 
St. Leger, but is no other than his wife and 
my god-daughter. I wish you, Sir, a good 
morning/* 

“Wife! God-daughter! 1 * I repeated in a 
faint voice. “But, General, for God*s >abe t 
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one instint, the elder lady V 1 “la Lady St. 
Lexer's elder sister, the wife of the gallant 
Captain Murray, whose absence on service 
she has been for some time lamenting. His 
ship has arrived at Portsmouth, and they are 
all gone to meet him." He had reached 
the door; I was in an agony; my hair stood 
on en( J; — “One word more, the Viscount?" 
“It Captain Murray’s elder brother. And 
before I take my leave, permit me to wish 
you a better occupation than clandestinely 
watching the actions of others; of misinter- 
preting the actions of an amiable and 
virtuous lady, and traducing the character of 
an estimable man, whose refinement of feel- 
ing yon have neither mind to understand nor 
appreciate. Sir, I wish you again a good 
morning.” 

What would I not have given at that mo- 
ment of shame to have been on my travels 
down the bottomless pit. Any where rather 
than on the tint floor at Brook-street. I was 
positively at my wits end. 

I hung my head, completely abashed, dis- 
comfit ted — I had nothing to say, absolutely 
not a word — and was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself and my ingenuity. Had I possessed 
a tail, I should have slunk off with it hang- 
ing down between my legs, in the manner I 
have seen a discomfited dog do; but I had no 
such expressive appendage, and I could only 
ejaculate to myself at intervals during the 
whole of the next three days. 

“God bless my soul! what a false scent I 
have been on! And for a bachelor gentle- 
man too, not at all given to invention! Yet 
how was I to guess that a wife could be in 
love with her husband? There is some ex- 
cuse for me after all. God bless my soul!" 

P, S. The St. Legers are returned — Cap- 
tain Murray is with them — French blinds 
are putting up all over the house, “Othello's 
occupation is gone / 1 can’t stand it— off to 
the continent. 


Mrs. Duncan, in "America as I found it," 
gives the following hotel incident: “One 
day, being at leisure to observe the proceed- 
ings of my neighbors, I saw a very respec- 
table looking lady reduce one half of an 
oval slice of bread to the shape of a horse 
shoe by one goodly bite that she took out of 
the middle. Thia lady introduced herself to 
me in the saloon, and— O Dickens! O Trol- 
lope! can ye bear the dismal truth? — she told 
me she was a Londoner!" 


Diderot waa asked what manner of man 
waa M. d’Epinai. “He is a man,” «aid Did- 
erot, “who has got through two millions 
without once saying a good thing or doing a 
good action.” 


AN ALLEGORY, 

It was night. Jerusalem slept as quietly 
amid her hills as a child upon the breast of 
its mother. The noiseless sentinel stood 
like a statue at hia poet, and the philoso- 
pher's light burned dimly in the recesses of 
his chamber. 

But a darker night was abroad upon the 
earth. A moral darkness involved the na- 
tions in ita unlightened shadows. Reason 
shed a faint glimmering over the minds of 
men, like the cold and inefficient shining of 
a distant star. The immortality of man's 
spiritual nature was unknown, hia relations 
to Heaven undiscovered, and hia future des- 
tiny obscured in a cloud of mystery. 

It was at this period that two forms of 
ctherial mold hovered above the land of 
God’s chosen people. They seemed sister 
angels sent to earth upon tome embassy of 
! love. The one was of majestic stature, and 
in the well formed limbs which her snowy 
drapery hardly concealed, in her erect bear- 
ing, and steady eye, were exhibited the high- 
est degree of strength and confidence. Her 
right arm was extended in an expressive ges- 
ture upwards, where night appeared to have 
placed her darkest pavilion, while on her 
left, reclined her delicate companion, in form 
and countenance the contrast of the other 
for she waa drooping like the flower when 
un moistened by refreshing dews, and her 
bright but troubled eye scanned the air with 
ardent but varying glances. Suddenly a 
light like the sun dashed out from the 
Heavens and Faith and Hope hailed with 
exulting songs the ascending Star of Beth- 
lehem, 

Years rolled away and a stranger was 
; seen in Jerusalem. He was a meek, and un- 
assuming man, whose happiness seemed to 
to consist in acta of benevolence to the hu- 
man race. There were deep traces of *or- 
row on hia countenance, though none knew 
why he grieved, for he lived in the practice 
of every virtue, and was loved by all the 
wise and good. By and by it was rumored 
that the stranger worked miracle*, that tbe 
blind *sw, the dumb spake, and the dead 
: leaped to life at his touch; that when he 
commanded, the ocean moderated its chafing 
| tide, and tbe very thunder* articulated, he is 
the Son of God, Envy assailed him with 
the charge of aorcery, and the voice of im- 
pious judges condemned him to death — 
Slowly and thickly guarded, he ascended the 
Hill of Calvary. A heavy cross bent him 
to the Earth. But Faith leaned upon hia 
arm, and Hope, dipping her pinions in hia 
blood, mounted to the skies. 

Rural Repository* 

He most lives — who thinks most 
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[From tho Now Orleans Tmo Delta, Nov* 25th.] 

DEDICATION OF THE ODD-FEL- 
LOWS’ HALL. 

Yesterday the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, In front 
of Lafayette Square, was dedicated to the 
business and purposes of Odd-Fellowship, 
and our citizens, in honor of the event, took 
leave, for the time being, of their ordinary 
avocations and assembled in goodly numbers 
to witness the ceremonies of the Order, and 
join in the joy of the noble Brotherhood. 

When the Sun arose in the morning, 
there were clouds upon bis face, and the 
prospect of a dull day spread threateningly 
over the heavens, hut ere the hour for the 
assembling of the Lodgea had arrived, the 
heavens were bright, and the Sun beamed 
down with a benignant and cheerful smile. 

At ten o’clock, the various Lodges of the 
city assembled on Lafayette Square, where 
they formed into a line of procession under 
the orders of the Grand Marshal and his 
various assistants. They then, to the dis- 
ccursings of fine bands of music, pursued 
the line of march indicated in the programme 
of the day’s proceedings, and as the Sun 
gleamed on their rich regalias, and bright- 
ened the symbol representatatives of “Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth” — the Graces of the 
Brotherhood — thereon en wrought, the glo- 
rioua trinity seemed to take possession of all 
hearts, and to brighten all countenances 
with the beamings of good fellowship. 

At half past II, the doors of the Hall 
were opened, and the beautiful concert room, 
in which the ceremony of dedication was to 
take place, was speeding rendered still more 
beautiful by the filling up of the seats set 
apart for ladies. At length with music and 
banners, the different Lodges entered the 
spacious Hall, and after every seat was 
filled, and all available space was occupied, 
H. D. Ogden, the G. M. said: 

Our R, W. Grand Marshal wilt please 
proclaim the object of the convocation. 

Grand Marshal .,— It is the will and pleas- 
ure of tiieM, W. Grand Maaterof the Grand 
Lodge of the L O, O. F. of the State of 
Louisiana, that the ceremony of the dedica- 
ting this edifice to the business and purposes 
of Odd- Fellow ship do now proceed. 

Grand Jlfaifcr. — Such is my will and 
pleasure. 

The Grand Chaplain here offered up a 
beautiful and impressive prayer to the Grand 
Master above for Hie aid and protection in 
all things good which the Order might un- 
dertake. 

The Building Committee, to whose hon- 
orable and indefatigable exertions the Odd- 
Fellows of New Orleans, and the city itself, 
are indebted for their noblest edifice, the 
Odd-Fellow a* Halit was then introduced by 


the Grand Marshal to the Most Worthy 
Grand Master, as follows: 

I present to you the Chairman of the 
Building Committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Odd-Fellows 1 Hall Associa- 
tion, who have been entrusted with the su- 
perintendence and management of this edi- 
fice, and are now (lesions to surredner it to 
you, for its dedication to the business and 
purposes of Odd- Fellow ship. 

The Chairman of the Building Committee 
then answered: 

Most Worthy Grand Master: We meet 
you here to-day, to announce that our work 
7 is finished. It is not the business of the 
' Committee to allude to their own labors, nor 
the manner In which they have been per- 
formed; nor would good taste permit them 
! to descant on the fitness of our edifice for 
the sacred purpose to which it is designed. 
It speaks for itself through ils proportions 
and its style. If these fail to impress you, 
any words of mine would prove worse than 
useless. I have only to repeat that our 
work is finished, and in behalf of the Board 
or Directors of the Odd- Fellows 1 Hall Asso- 
ciation, and of the Order in this place, I 
make the request that the building be set 
apart and dedicated to the business and pur- 
poses of Odd-Fellowship." 

The Grand Master replied: 

“Brother: In the name of the I. O. of 
O. F. of the State of Louisiana, 1 accept 
for dedication to the business and purposes 
of Odd-Fellowship, this Hall, which haa 
been construe led under your supervision. 
In surrendering for dedication the result of 
your labors, you this day add another land- 
mark of Charity to those which now cover 
the land. Watch Lowers — whence you and 
your brethaen of the Order may discover 
whither to speed in your errands of love— 
to visit the sick, relieve the distressed, edu- 
cate the orphan, and bury the dead. Hearth- 
stones — around whose sacred fires yon and 
your brethren may cultivate those fraternal 
feelings whose end is Friendship, Love and 
Truth. Temples — within whose venerated 
walls you will learn the duties of peace and 
good will towards men, which will neither 
interfere with or supercede the diacharge of 
any others, social, moral or religious. 

The Grand Chaplain then expressed the 
solemn words of dedication. 

The Grand Master then said: 

“And by this solemn act I hereby declare 
this Hall duly dedicated. The Grand Mar- 
shal will please cause this Dedication to ba 
appropriately proclaimed. 11 

The Grand Marshal then proclaimed to the 
Grand Heralds of the North, of the South, 
of the East and of the West, that by the 
1 solemn act of the Most Worthy Grand 
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Master of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, 
this Hall is duly dedicated to the business 
and purposes of Odd-Fellowship, to dissem- 
inate Friendship, Love and Truth, and to 
diffuse BeneVolence and Charity, in their 
fullest extent, to all its wsrthy members. It 
is his will and pleasure that the same be 
proclaimed: 

The Grand Heralds then in their turn pro- 
claimed: 

“Hear all men ! By authority of the Most 
Worthy Grand Master, I proclaim this Hall 
dedicated to the business and purposes of 
Odd-Fellowship, and the promulgation of the 
principles of Benevolence and Charity.” 

To which the Grand Marshal exclaimed: 
“M. W. G. Master’s proclamation has 
gone forth to the four Quarters or the globe, 
that all men may hear and know that the 
principles of Odd-Fellowship have here a 
dwelling place.” 

The following Dedication Ode, composed 
by brother G. W. Christy, and set to music 
by Brother Theo. La Hache, was sung with 
much spirit by a choir, consisting of thirty 
ladies and thirty gentlemen: 

SPIRIT OF WATER. 

Ma^ tbs fountain of feeling be welling— 
Welling— eternally welling; 

And its murmur of trixndbeip be telling— 
Telling— eternally telling. 

Mid the pathways of life's dreary desert, 

Ah! where shall the lonely one fly? 

If he turns to the only oasis, 

And finds that its fountain is dry! 

SPIRIT OP TLOWEB8. 

Msy flowers, bright flowers of love in each bosom. 

Implanted, be flinging their fragrance aronnd; 
May tender emotions enamel its freshness, 

As bright tinted blossoms enamel the ground. 
The leaf will turn pale in the russet of autumn, 
Bat fragranoe still clings to the spot where it 
grew: 

And thus, will remembrance, bring back each 
fond image 

To those who have loved with a love that is true! 

SPIRIT OP WHEAT. 

May truth, like the grain, deep buried in earth 
Bear Fruit in the Soul, that nurturee its birth; 
Barest of Virtues— the noblest of all, 
Bedeeming lost man, restoring his fall, 

Lst it blossom and fruit, till life's harvest is told, 
For its treasures are greater than silver and gold! 

TRIO BT THE SPIRITS. 

Lo! the altar now completed, 

Graced with Virtues bright and fair: 
Friendship, Love and Truth dispensing, 

Each its blesssings everywhere. 

Angels guard the holy structure, 

Lst its flame be ever bright: 


Hither turns life's weary pilgrim, 

When hope cheers his fainting sight. 

GRAND CHORUS. 

Hosanna! Hosanna! 'tis finished, 'tis done, 

Eternal those links which now bind ns as one; 

The temple of Virtue rears up its proud dome, 
Where the wanderer of earth may find him a 
home. 

Hosanna! Hosanna! no more shall the tear, 

Boll down the pale cheek, for affection stands near, 
The hand of a brother is pointing the way, 

The temple of Virtue is finished to-day! 

Then followed the Oration of the day by 
brother Alex. Dimitry. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We have met to ded- 
icate a noble structure, reared for a noble pur- 
pose. From many parts of the State, and even 
from neighboring portions of the confederacy 
members and friends have gathered to par- 
ticipate in solemnities which shall live in 
memory when the pageant will have long 
faded from the sight of those who share in 
the gladsome pomps of the hour. This is a 
day of gr&tulation for the Order, to which it 
is our boast to belong — a day of promise for 
the advancement of the city, in which you 
love to dwell. Proudly may they who con- 
ceived the idea of this stately fabric, who 
stood at the sinking of foundations, who 
sustained its gradual progress, proudly may 
they exult at its completion, greeted by the 
smiles of beauty and the aspirations of 
friends. It is a landmark, not only of the 
thriving® of the Order, but a testimonial also 
of a spirit of useful embellishments — a spirit 
which must have its way in a community 
like this, of enlarged intelligence and of 
tastes refined. Indeed, it was but a few 
days that another society invited the public 
within their newly finished walls to inaugu- 
rate the destines of an edifice in which, in 
connection with objects of benevolence, a 
wider scope shall be given to industry and 
skill in your midst It was but yesterday 
that men of generous mould assembled to 
devise a fit monument of . the services of one 
of the great triumvirs of intellect, who have 
passed away and left none to wear the 
“round and top of sovereignty” which each 
of them so long exercised in your council 
halls, in virtue of genius and of patriotism. 
It will be but a short time, we hope, when 
this city will have reared the statue or the 
shaft which shall, to a late posterity, tell Of 
the truly American instincts, the consistently 
unbending action of him who “in his day of 
xleed,” linked the name of New Orleans, with 
the imperishable glories of the land. 

It is truly cheering that such indications 
should be found in your emporium; for of all 
the forms, which the mind pots on to 
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speak to the eye and heart of nations, the 
most striking next to printing, is undeniably 
that of the arts. For this we find ample 
reason in the fact that sensible forms speak 
more forcibly sometimes to the mind of the 
masses though they may Fail to grasp all the 
details, than could the moat skillful arrange* 
meat of words. Many a nation has disap- 
peared, leaving neither oral traditions nor 
written word of its history; yet in as many 
instances have we been allowed, partly at 
least, to rebuild that history, from the shat- 
tered pages and instructive wrecks of their 
surviving monuments. If a relative insight 
into the histories of these almost forgotten 
worlds, has, in modern days, been gained; 
it has been so because, discarding the specu- 
lations of dreamers, we have spelled out the 
teachings of their monuments— the true and 
only speaking witnesses of aunnls, which, 
if they ever did exist* have passed away 
from our ken into the shadows of immemo- 
rial time. Hence even on mere fragments 
and scattered ruins, still defying the rush of 
ages, has the patient investigator read traces 
of customs, records of usages, even remin- 
iscences of the religions and morals of races, 
long buried in the dim archways of the past. 

It is no vague assertion, therefore, to say 1 
that the arts, particularly the arts of archi- 
tecture* have a reach higher than one of 
mere fancy or taste. They, on the contrary, 
involve as much of useful reality ns any of 
the practical pursuits. A beautiful work is 
essentially a moral work; and it cannot be 
so, without expressing some one of the har- 
monies of the world. We claim this feature 
for the hall, which we have this day dedicated 
to the objects of Odd-Fellowship The idea 
of the building and its uses are, hencefor- 
ward, associated with that of ibe Order and 
its aims. The conceptions of the architect 
have combined with the skill of the mechanic 
to rear a temple, in w T hich music and poe- 
try, painting— and indeed all the goodly 
progeny of mind — will open their treasures 
to the community; but especially have they 
been put In requisition to build a dwelling 
place, in which Love, Friendship and Truth 
shall find an ever hallowed shrine. 

At the sight of the gorgeous emblems, 
clustering around us — at the prospect of in- 
creasing splendors, reserved for the future 
of the Order, the heart swells with emotions 
of pride; and yet the mind instinctively turns 
to the trial hour, which gloomed upon the 
birth of the infant Society. Look at the 
present. We stand in the midst of a fabric 
of elegance and taste — the monument of 
your devoted zeal and persevering energy. 
Now look at the past. Thirty three years 
ago, under an humble roof, in the city of 
Baltimore, five men assembled to lay, in our 
IS 


country the true foundation of our Order, 
Five men* wanderers from their early homes, 
strangers in the stranger land, coming Irom 
distant parts of ihe republic, met in this con- 
gress of benevolence. And yet, not as 
strangers either; for t he pledges, in which 
they had communed in other lands, bound 
them by a common tie of efficacy and power, 
under whatever skies the ehanceg of life 
might have cast their lot. They girded 
themselves for the work in simplicity, but 
with a fixedness of aim, for the wisdom of 
which the ample prosperities of our Order 
have nobly vouched. Like the first apostles 
of the diviner creed, lowly in life, unknown 
to fame, unheralded by pomp, within the 
precints of a meagre room, they met as 
brothers to fore lay a ground of moralizing 
action, which the after labors of other men, 
of higher influence it may be, hut not of 
higher purpose, have carried, in the space 
of one generation, to either shore of the 
oceans* that gird our continent. Like the 
Knights, of the days of chivalry, who had 
their watch of arms, before the contest of 
the morrow; they too, had their night-vigils, 
in preparation for the battle, which they 
were to wage against selfishmness* in behalf 
of the great cause of brotherhood and truth* 
A night of anxious care and solicitous con- 
ference, in which many a memory was in- 
voked, many a sorrow assuaged, many a 
hope confirmed! A night of anxious care 
and solicitous conference, in which* after 
the labors of the day and the weariness or 
the road, aa to the patriarch on his way to 
Haran, so to them, came glorious visions 
from above; whilst, through the solemn shad- 
ows of that night, they caught the cheering 
glimpses of the mystic ladder, which was des- 
tined to carry higher and heavenwards the 
ascending march of an exalting principle! 

They met* brethren, for no sensual revel, 
and for no futile sport; they met, not to con- 
trive machinations, and devise treason 
against religion, society, or God! No, no! 
The spirit of philanthropy ruled the hour and 
warmed the intents of their honest hearts. 
The first stone had been hewn out of the 
quarry for future use, and for a noble view. 
In the stillness of the night* the very mur- 
murs of the wind whispered in their ears: 
“Freedom of conscience, freedom of thought, 
freedom of action* and freedom of speech.” 
Here, then, they said, let us set up a monu- 
ment of human progress, that shall live in 
the hearts of millions, and which shall still 
be uprising in beauty, when the Babels of 
Shinar and the pyramids of Giaeh, will have 
ceased to be even the shadow of a memory 
on the mind of men! They looked abroad 
over the surface of our favored country, and 
they saw, in it* spread, the Canaan of mod- 
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era civilization , prototyped in the records of j hearts. Their motto is ever impressed upon 
ancient days. Yet they saw no repelling their minds; its practical applications never 
foe — no giant brood of Auak — to forbid its appeal to their sympathies in vain. Found- 
entrance or deny its enjoyment. And even ed upon such principles} and instituted for 
had they seen! In their genial enthusiasm, such purposes, its progress could not but be 
they had mailed themselves for the contest; ; rapid, as its influences have proved beneficial 
but a contest in which no other means was in many a form of unseen assistance and re- 
wan ted , bu t the sire n gth en i ng ban d of fri end- ! lief. Through the ngen cy t>f Fri e n dahi p , 
ship; no rallying cry needed but that which Love* and Truth, the most powerful levers 
has never failed, the appeal of love to our that can be exerted for good — indeed the 
fellow-man, love to all; no weapon was re- great net-work that wraps up alt the rela- 
fjuired, but one winch fears no blunting and , lions, moral and religious, social and politL 
know-s no defeat, the weapon of truth, fash- cal, under which the higher destiny of man 
icmed and tempered in the armory of heaven may be brought, the ultimate object of the 
itself, Thus ready and thus armed, they re- institution is to unite men of all stations and 
newed the solemn vow of a prouder chivalry denominations in a sodality of virtues, to 
than ever splintered lance in the idle list, or strengthen the moral bond of society, and to 
wielded battle-axe on the Saracenic shores, combat the evil passions that fiercely war 
A vow of moral chivalry — a glorious Knight- in the hearts of men. This institution — one 
errantry of kindness aud truth— a vow, which to which l look back with pride fora con- 
ns the angel of mercy inscribed it on the nection of more than twenty years of silent 
eternal page, read, in letters of light, “We and exalting practices, has never failed— I 
will visit the sick; bury the dead; solace the appeal to the monuments ofits usefulness — 
living and educate the orphan!” Thence , to exert the most salutary influence, and to 
dated the regular organization of the Order, prescribe the most ennobling offices. Amid 
in the United States. , slanders and persecutions, the foul jest and 

Then it was that peered the real dawn of the stupid jeer, it has gone on moralizing its 
our morning sun, the light of which has own members, enlarging their hearts that 
since gone on increasing in intensity — , sympathy might have freer access to its bet- 
streaming over mountain and valley, and 
bearing solace and cheerio many a shatter- 
ed frame and bruised heart. If they, that 
have ever done aught to benefit their kind, 
hold a lawful title to grateful remembrance; \ ing alive in the heart the purest sentiments 
then should these be remembered in afFeo of love and truth. 

tion and praise. Many a pretender of worth, Yet Odd-Fellowship does not merely feed 
many an applicant for pseudo-distinction has the hungry, clothe the destitute, comfort the 
usurped a place in history, whose claims sick, protect the widow and educate the or- 
were not one half of those of Wildet, plum, but it cherishes also a broader and bet- 
WelciIj Duncax, Cheatham, and Bosh- ter and more liberal feeling among men, 
worth, to occupy a place upon its page. Once persecuted itself, the flames of persecu- 
Upon an occasion of this bind, it may be tion have never waved their baleful glare 
expected from me — and I might have antic- around the altar* of its devotion and care, 
ip ate d the expectation^tbat I should enter No inquisitorial course has ever been pursued, 
within the reach of my abilities, into a full no means, save those of suosive appeals, 
exposition of the principles of the Order, to have ever been used to sway men to the em- 
which it is our boaat and pride to belong, brace of our opinions or the practice of our 
But the nature of my duties is known to principles. If it ever has, I am yet to learn 
many of my hearers, and I regret that my it, after an association of now twenty years 
power should have lagged behind my inch- with the practices of Odd- Fellowship. But 
nation. Still, of the main features and more you, brethren, and l know, that the sacred- 
striking objects of an institution, than which ness of private judgment and individual feel- 
none purer or higher or holier was ever mg, in matters of religion and politics, are left 
formed by man, for all useful and noble pur- as free and un trammeled as the right to 
poses, I may venture, m however cursory a breathe. We waive the testimony of asso- 
manner, to apeak. It was to kindle into fer- date and friend, and defy the evil-minded to 
vent glow, and to keep up in healthy action, produce a single proof that any of its mem* 
the ever-inspiring sentiments of Friendship, bers have ever been hampered in the enjoy- 
Love and Truth, that the great association ment of freedom of opinion, freedom of inqui- 
of w T hich you are honored members, was cal- ry* and freedom of speech. It is no idle 
led into existence, and still exists in in ere as- boast, therefore, that warrants us in assert- 
ing influence and power. Deeply and faith- ing that it has signally carried out the meas- 
fully are its foundations laid in the members, I ures, answered the purposes, and realized the 


ter apnnes, distributing its chanties among 
| the needy, and tendering Its consolations to 
the afflicted, sustaining the widow and edu- 
cating the orphan, and, in all things, keep- 
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hopes of the founders who kid its basis , and 
of the workmen who reared the goodly work. 

Its practical blessings are found in the vis- 
itation of the sick — in supplies to them while 
kid in suffering by the hand of disease — in 
the support of widows — in the maintenance 
of children — in the foundation of asylums, 
and the establishment of schools, wherever 
the pros peri ties of the Order have warranted 
the performance* The pinched features of 
want have smiled under the cheering* of its 
voice, whilst the death-hued face on which 
dissolution had begun to trace its chilling 
inroads, has kindled up in the last acknowl- 
edgment of the loving offices of sympathy. 
Even in this thriving city, how many occa- 
sion a occur to call for the exercise of the 
more practical of our precepts: “to support 
the widow and educate the orphan*” 

We rejoice to know that every brother 
here, ia ready to mingle the drop of solace 
with the cup of sorrow — to carry the warm 
gusbings of sympathy into the dark chambers 
of death* Such things we have witnessed 
many a time— these, brethren, we have often 
seen in the thronged and crowded city, 
where misery and death in their thousand 
forma love most to hold their sad revelries* 
We have seen the brethren thus, and often 
in hovels and garrets, busy in the work of 
love and the offices of sympathy. Carry 
yourselves in imagination to one of those 
scenes* View the chary solicitude which 
supplies the exhausted attentions of the home 
circle and helps to ease the bed of suffering. 
Note the brotherly dole, regularly brought to 
eke out the scanty means of the family pros- 
trated in the prostrate energies of its head* 
Join in the soothing converse, the whispered 
hopes of brothers and friends; and after life's 
fitful fever, watch the last solemn rites which 
the living pay to the dead — the sleep that 
knows no waking, in the resting place pro- 
vided by the blended foresight and sympa- 
thies of the brotherhood* But the father has 
died in circumstances, perchance, so strait- 
ened that hopeless despair is the only inher- 
itance which he has left his widow and or- 
phans, For the tatter life has scarcely com- 
menced; but that poverty comes, which, with 
its haggard look, freezes the young heart, 
and with a flesh less finger warps the youth- 
ful form* Tender flowers, without the fra- 
grance of flowers! destined to pine and with- 
er away- Bereaved beings whose life knows 
no infancy; — the ^leesome illusions of 
childhood, the elastic joys of early years, 
have no meaning for them. None of the 
gentler emotions that visit the young heart, 
and which in themselves are worth all the 
joysticks of earth, shall ever swell into rap- 
ture within them* The father, he who was 
the bond of love to the household — has 


gone, and in the many cares and pressing 
calls which daily, hourly assail the matelesa, 
helpless widow, there may be none to pour 
in the balm and bind the broken spirit, none 
to tell the fatherless of the joys ia the world 
abroad — none to direct one sunbeam on the 
now cheerless home — none to speak to its 
young inmates of right and wrong* She 
who has borne the loss irreparable, vainly 
struggles in broken ness of heart to provide 
for their wants* Who shall teach them the 
lesson of love, by the exhibition of infinite 
perfection as the object most worthy of that 
lovel Who train them to kindliness, thro* 
the knowledge that all, in the eye of God, are 
members of his great family 1 Who strive to 
root out the lower instincts, and stir up the 
better impulses of the stricken brood? Who? 
With the father have gone their best, their 
dearest hopes! No one to arm them for the 
coming warfare of life? No one? This, 
brethren, is a generous fear! The Odd-Fel- 
low comes up to the call of Friendship, Love 
and Truth, and with him comes solace, 
where sorrow brooded over the shattered 
hearth — hope, where doubt distracted and 
uncertainty racked the afflicted minds, — 
Thanks to his coming — thanks to the noble 
institution which sends him on his mission 
of love, the orphan, exposed to every assault, 
meets at every step of his life, a hand that 
supports him in his moral and physical help- 
lessness, and which fosters the develop- 
ment of his powers to a useful and honorable 
consummation, perhaps, from which the ear- 
ly stroke of misfortune would have otherwise 
debarred him. During the time of hie pro- 
bation, that would have been the bitter pro- 
bation of a parentless life, the Odd Fellow 
provides for bis wants* encourages his efforts, 
follows him in his onward course and watchee 
over him in his study, the workshop or the 
field* His powers and his foresight sum- 
moned up by the memories of Friendship, di- 
rected by the suggestions of Love, and guided 
by the law of Truth, are exerted to fill up 
the immense void which the loss of his natu- 
ral protector has left behind* He teaches 
him the salutary bondage of duty — inspires 
him with obedience to the I kws— trains him 
to the knowledge of his and others’ rights, 
and for all these cares, for all these watch- 
ings, he expects but one reward — that the 
lessons instilled in the youthful mind — the 
habits of industry, cherished in their early 
days shall be made subservient to the com- 
mon good, by the moralizing influences of 
his example* Such are the claims of our or- 
der to respect and confidence; ami there are 
even now grateful hearts and glad voices at 
every point of the world of civilization, waft- 
ing in strains of grateful praise their offer- 
ing* at it* shrine! 
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And thU is the society, which, in times 
past — we are glad to think that a belter feel- 
ing rules the hour— was made, by some, a 
point of inconceivable assaults, and by 
others, the subject of ribald jests. This 
society, this, which has been so bitterly de- 
nounced by portions of the desk and the 
press as though instead of being one of the 
monuments of public virtue, it were an insti- , 
tution specially organized for some cunningly j 
digested mischief. From others again, less 
harsh, though no better informed, how often 
have we heard hostility declared, because, 
forsooth, we are a secret society. We 
would join you, others say, but we have ob- . 
jections to secret societies as dangerous to 
the public welfare. A society intended to 
enlarge the sum of human happiness danger- 
ous to the public welfare! In the name of 
justice and of sense, if the practice of virtue 
be dangerous to the pablic welfare, w hat are 
the guaranties of vice! Beware, gentlemen 
opponents, how lightly you frame and how 
thoughtlessly you utter the charge that we 
ore a dangerous, because a secret, associa- 
tion. There is high and solemn authority 
for such associations. The voices of histo- 
ry will rise up in your midst — the echoes of^ 
many a bloody edict, recorded in imperial 
Rome — the tortures of the Gemonice, will 
fall murmuringly upon your ear to tell you 
that the gravest accusations against the fol- 
lower* of the Savior, was, that they were a , 
secret association, banded together for in- 
famous purposes and guilty designs* They 
will tell you that the gatherings of the ear- 
liest soldiers of the Christian faith, in the 
crypts of forsaken temples and the depths of 
the quarries of the eternal city, like the meet- 
ings of the Odd Fellows in their consecrated 
halls, were perverted, by the tongue of slan- 
der, or the dreams of ignorance, into synods 
of iniquity and conventicles of crime. They 
would also warn you that, as the persecuted 
and hunted down emerged from their cav- 
erns and lurking places, to overthrow the 
fastnesses of sensual Paganism and achieve 
a new religious world; so the principles of 
Odd-Fellowship, in their practical bearings,; 
may result in new conquests to the moral 
world. This earth of ours is no blasted land 
— it is a land sanctified by the impress of the 
Maker's wisdom and handicraft — a land, yet 
to be won over in behalf of human improve- 
ment and human morality. There is many 
a bloodies* crusade, yet to be organ ized 
against the inroads of vice — many a holy 
war to be waged against the spread of sel- 
fishness — and in such a crueade and such a 
war, the banner of Odd Fellowship, in com- 
pany with the higher Lab arum of the Cross, 
will ever be found where blows are dealt 
fastest and thickest for the regeneracy of 


man. In its noble efforts to open new ave- 
nues for the more genial workings of the 
heart, it may meet, as it has met, the malice 
that distorts, and the injustice that impugns, 
its motives and aims; but its strong hand — 
aye! “the hand with a heart in it, too, 11 — 
which our symbol reveals, will ever be suffi- 
cient to turn aside the shaft, which miilce 
has pointed and injustice has sped. 

But aside from these considerations, which 
grow out of the results and tendencies of 
our order, there are reasons of a philisophio 
al character to show that our principles are 
in harmony with the laws of the moral world, 
the composition of the social body, and, not 
to speak irreverently, with the views of 
Providence itself. It has decreed that man, 
through the pilgrimage of life, should, at all 
periods of his existence, be subject to wants, 
some satisfied, others partially relieved, and 
others again wholly unsupplied. Such a ne- 
cessity, then, the greater or leas privation of 
means, required for the maintenance of hu- 
man beings, is a condition with which even 
natural law, which binds man to his fellow 
beings, compels us to sympathize. In the 
eyes oT the statesman, when not the result of 
degrading vice, it is an irregular condition of 
society which demands the correction of leg^ 
islaiiun; whilst in the spirit of religion it is 
an ordeal of suffering, which we are com- 
manded to relieve whenever we meet it on 
our ways. But most especially is it a cause 
of p by sicnl degradation, or moral objection, 
which it is not only the interest but the du- 
ty also of every well organized society to 
prevent, for moral degradation will but too 
frequently press hard in the wake of physic- 
al want. Borne down by misfortune — sour- 
ed by privations — the law of intelligence, 
which is the law of morality enlarged, the 
law of truth, the Odd Fellows' truth, ceases 
to hold out its restraining influences — and 
the sufferer from the gradual forfeit! ngs of 
this sense of dignity, finally settles down in 
that despair, which is the most insidious so- 
licitor of wrong. 

Truly and wisely, therefore, has Odd Fel- 
lowship placed its destinies under the sanc- 
tions of Friendship, Love and Truth, As I 
adverted in the commencement of these re- 
marks, they are a great net work that enfolds 
all the relations of moral and social life. To 
them we are instinctively led by the finger 
of the Divinity. God has given to all or- 
ganized beings the instinct of breathing, and 
his hand has disseminated around them wave* 
of air to satisfy that want He created 
them with the appetence of heat, and he 
hade the sun roll over their heads to diffuse 
its benificent rays. Man he fashioned for 
the longings of friendship, and he placed 
him here in the midst of fellow beings, with 
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the same instincts, that they might be mu- 
tually subserved. And here it seem a to me 
that I he it “and what is friendship but a 
name! This may be a very bitter Barg asm, 
wrung from a kind and loving nature, or a 
very smoothly flowing verse, fashioned In the 
poet's fantasy; but if it means anything but 
these, it is a satire on man and treason 
against the heart. And what in Friendship! | 
Certainly not the sordid intercourse of mu- 
tual convenience. Is it the bond that links 
together men of violence and fraud! Have 
you not heard of the friendship between . 
Frederick and Voltaire — a despot and an in- 
fidel! Is this our Friendship! Can you 
trace the law of our friendship in this mon- 
strous alliance! Or is it the imperfect, sym- 
pathies of political jugglers and sectarian 
partizansl In these, and all of these, the 
heart is too much wrapped up in self to per- 
mit the sacrifices and denials that create 
true friends. Hence it is that men of moral 
tone and high purposes only are capable of 
this noble passion, for if not based on moral- 
ity it muat be of an inferior stamp. What- 
ever may be said of it, friendship is less com- 
mon than generally supposed; the cultivation 
of the heart and of the understanding that 
leads to it does not sufficiently prevail. 
Hence the injunction of our order so to 
nurture both and enlarge their capacities as 
sot only to embrace community of kindred 
sentiments and reciprocity of good offices, 
but also to extend them into the wider circle j 
of philanthropy — a blessed feeling, founded 
on the better impulses of our nature. 

These considerations have marked Friend- 
ship as one of the main links in the chain 
that binds the Order in harmony and useful- 
ness. They teach that, after our domestic 
duties and social affections have been duly i 
honored, it is good and wise to consult our 
aspirations with regard to the moral and in- 
ullectuaj welfare of mankind. We reject 
the spurious feeling that would restrict the 
gifts of Providence to our families and 
friends, when they may, without detriment 
to them, benefit some fellow being on earth. 
We maintain that the beat natures may be 
well disposed to ail, without impeachment to 
the claims that are nearest and dearest to 
the human heart. Hence we hold that 
Friendship, whether directed loan individual 
or a community, or humanity at largo, is a 
sentiment, which grows up under the holier 
instincts of an unperverted heart; and we 
have therefore, stamped it as one of the first 
links in the chain of obligations, which we 
have solemnly assumed. 

The next link, which emblems our moral 
worship, is Love, life-giving and life-sustain- 
ing Lore! The law of love, which science 
has fixed under the name of affinity, it the 


law or life, revealed in the beautiful intrica- 
cies of the moral nnd physical universe, Pity 
on the perverted mind that will not conceive 
the enlarging influences — pity on the selfish 
heart that cannot feel the salutary control— 
of this golden law of human existence! With 
ua, Love, as one of the terms of out creed, 
unclasps all the joys of the present, and the 
hopes of the hereafter of life. The Odd- 
Fellow loves because he is alive to the beau- 
tiful; and he hopes, because the Beautiful is 
the splendor of truth 1 and indeed, can the 
imagination compass any thing more raptur- 
ous than the first outpouring of a young and 
pure heart into the treasury of another equal- 
ly young and pure heart! Does the whole 
scope of human life present a spectacle 
more replete with dignity, more touched with 
beauty, than that of the tender mother and 
devoted wife, the fond husband and manly 
sire? The mutual dependence and affection- 
ate intercourse of husband and wife, daily 
strengthen the ties that subsist between 
them. Their offspring, no leas than the 
good fortune, which they may enjoy in com- 
mon, or even the evils which they may have 
been called to bear, seals the bond of their 
union with the magic signet of love! If 
happy in their children it is a happiness 
which is equally shared by both. If their 
training have brought no fruits to gladden 
the parental heart; they know, at least, that 
they have not failed in the great law of love. 
If they have been snatched away, they yield 
to each other a consolation which no living 
being could minister to iheir broken hearts. 
Thus loving and loved, they pursue their 
earthly career. Every thing in its course, 
that pur*fied the heart, contains a reverence 
for the duties of life, adds also to the per- 
fection of their loves. And when death 
comes at length they also who, in the vig- 
ourous line of the poet, “h ave slaved the Or- 
dinance of God, 11 and made the measure of 
their being the measure of their love, resign 
their mortal existence, with a satisfaction, 
chequered indeed by the momentary sunder- 
ing of earthly ties; yet one, akin to the 
feel in g w ith w hi c h an i n f a n t res is , th e trust 
in the never sleeping Providence, that pre- 
pared a duelling place, where the bonds of 
affection know of no disse Vermont, and 
where eternal love ministers to eternal life! 
Wisely, then, I repeat it, has this been made 
one of the special precepts of our moralizing 
creed! 

Last In order, though not least in import, 
comes Truth, undying truth! Among the 
superior affections, none can claim a higher 
rank. In the virtuous and enlightened, it is 
no less decided, and no less disinterested, 
than any with which we are acquainted. 

1 You, brethren, in the workings of the Order, 
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are fully aware of the priceless value* the 
surpassing importance of truth. With it, 
are indissolubly connected the beat feelings 
or your heart, and the manliest aims of your 
life, ft is a mandate of our duty — an ob- 
ligation of our oath — to tend it with a love 
that should know no abatement, and to be 
willing, if its interest demand it, to tender 
fortune, and life itself, in the championship 
of its cause. Both the duty and the vow re- 
quire that we devote our exertions In its be- 
half, in the ratio of the knowledge which 
stores the mind and the virtues which dignify 
the heart. Does not history, indeed, display 
examples of obstinate constancy in defence 
of doctrines far, far from the lines of truth! 
If the convictions of error, then, are capable 
of inspiring such constancy , what may we 
not ascribe to the influences of truth itself! 
Truth, then, must pervade all the actions, as 
it embraced all the relations, of human life. 
Science, without truth, is but a vain pride of 
the intellect. As liberty, without check, is 
but another name for licentiousness and 
wrong; so is science, without truth, a shape* 
less growth of doubt, error and wretched- 
ness. And so is morality, without truth — I 
mean the morality which edges the statute 
and eh early defines the distinction between 
mine and thine — a hideous hypocrisy of fre- 
quent ire. These are things which the Odd 
Fellow is taught to stamp with a reproving 
seal; whilst, on the other hand, with the 
light of truth to guide him, he boldly in- 
quires and honestly acts. Even in the po- 
litical order of society is this virtue of the 
Odd Fellow's culture — the cardinal virtue of 
truth — a main element of safety and endu- 
rance. It does not belong to me, nor is it 
the custom of our order, to usurp the word 
politics in our commerce. Nor do I mean 
by the word the little aims of little minds; 
but l do mean the higher and nobler science 
of government — the due anatomy of the 
body social to ascertain the nature of its 
frame — to mark how far its functions extend 
and safely extend — to trace out the sources 
of the growth and prosperity of states, and 
reveal the causes of their decline and fall 
Even this portion of the field of thought is 
not closed up to his inquiries. Truth com- 
pels him, for himself, as a man and as a citi- 
zen, to enter its precincts and, within the 
scope of his powers, to apply to it the best 
scannings of his eye, and the sounder deduc- 
tions of his mind. Truth has been aptly 
termed the redresser of wrong, but because 
it comes not from a earthly source. As it 
is the law — the supreme law of the universe 
— AO it equally bears on the religious, the 
moral and social world, and, in the last con- 
nection, as it teaches us that the seat of 
freedom ia the altar of truth, it teaches us 


to freely inquire and justly decide. Error 
may cross our path; its powers may check 
our efforts; but fight on, and fight with the 
convictions of success. Never had truth so 
fierce a battle to wage as that which was 
waged against the errors of paganism. In 
the starry night, whilst vocal with the blend- 
ing sounds of the Ionian lyre and Medenian 
harp, many a galley, overspread with silken 



spirit, purified by prayer, sent up its aspira- 
tions in songs of confidence and praise, till 
the "lascivious pleasing*** of the lute died 
away, rebuked by the sacred chant. In the 
midst of the colossal ruins of temples, and 
stately rows of sphinxes^- the granite monu- 
ments of hoary error — around which an 
abject crowd had once gathered in unholy 
rites to the Ibis, the serpent and the ox; the 
worshippers of the spirit of truth sent forth 
their hymn of triumphant defiance, and the 
crowd bowed before them, whilst the echoes 
of the Nile carried, through the depths of 
its deserted temples, the olden prophecies of 
wrath, and mummies that had lived with 
Joseph, again heard tha story of Abraham, 
sounding even in the dull ear of death, and 
vindicating the ways of the God of Truth! 
Remember this, and trust in this guardian 
principle of our society. Time, brethren, 
has avenged you fully and well. Time, the 
great agent which winnows away errors and 
prejudices, abuses and wrongs, destined, it 
may be, to spring anew, but surely to be 
again dispersed to the winds. We be to 
them, then, who will not see the chaff, whirl- 
ing from the seed wheat, or w T ho perversely 
blend the chaff with the wheat! They will 
perish as their abettors perished, leaving be- 
hind thorn hut a memory of contempt or 
of infamy! Gather ye, then, around the 
truth! Truth, from the sunbeam that strag- 
gles from a world of light, to the veriest par- 
ticle of dusUhat is swept from the pathways 
of earth. Truth, in the intellectual world; 
truth, in the moral world; truth, in the so- 
cial world ; truth every w T here, at every point 
of the circumference of the earth! And 
beyond — farther still — extra ftammantta mre- 
nia mundi — beyond the flaming bounds of 
the universe — up*to the footstool of the Al- 
mighty, whence it gushes in fountains of 
perennial freshness and undying power! 

And now, brethren, ever cling to these 
weapons of heavenly make. Use them fair- 
ly and use them well; and you will have the 
right to shout: victory! Victory! onward, 
progressive, into broader and broader spheres 
of morality and happiness. Every where 
and under all circumstances, lot us maintain 
the dignity of our nature and the saucily of 
our vows. We will never degrade to the pitr- 
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poses of ambition, or lower to the pursuits 
of self, powers and faculties which God has 
placed just next to hie own word. Let not 
the idea go forth that there is nothing in our 
favored land but a craving appetence of gold, 
with greedy hands forever stretching out to 
clutch the glittering dross. Turn your eyes 
to higher and nobler things. Turn them, in 
the words of the poet, “to the pattens of 
gold,” with which the hand of a superhuman 
architect has fretted the goodly firmament 
over our head; there often turn your looks 
and keep up the holier communion, which, 
in the days of old, was hold between angels 
and men! Make room in your hearts for all 
tho better instincts of life. Room in your 
heart for one tabernacle strictly guarded 
from all taints of earth, where holy thoughts 
may cluster in beauty and thrive in useful- 
ness, In the moral struggle between good 
and evil, knowledge and ignorance, plant 
yourselves undauntedly in the breach, and 
regardless of the assaults of the enemy, pur- 
sue your noble mission in behalf of the best 
interests of mankind. Beyond our own cir- 
cle of action, there is much distress, much 
misery, that lies in our path ; to them let us 
do all the good that we can and if it be pos- 
sible, make the burthen sit lightly and easily 
upon them. Let us not pause for the dim 
uncertain future, to do the good which the 
fleeting moments place within oor grasp; 
but up and on with our goodly work, while 
light and life remain. Do not ask me, why 
this great activity is thus enjoined? Do not 
tell me, as 1 have heard many say: Is not 
life, life! Are not contentment and ease its 
crowning development! The crowning de- 
velopment or life! The grave! that’s the 
crowning development of this life for the other 
life! Whilst contentment and ease are the 
sure precursors of the absence of the energies 
of life. As surely as the life stream, running 
in slackening courses through the veins, be- 
speaks tho gradual approaches of dissolution; 
so su rely will the influences of contentment 
and ease bring on that apathy , which is the 
forerunner of the moral death. Shake them 
off, brethren, if they mean anything but the 
contentment which grows out of useful exer- 
tions, and the ease which follows the seren- 
ity of a rewarding conscience! Listen not 
to the syren song of ease; — taste not of the 
Circe an cup of contentment; if the one 
means the song that lulled the mariner of 
old into sensual dreaminess — the other, the 
cup that washed away the image of God 
from the living sanctuary. Stimulate, on the 
contrary, all your better energies. Let 
thought^— active, salutary and fruitful thought 
— ait tike a diadem on your brows; and truth 
— like the ephod on the breast of the high 
priest of former days— mail your hearts 


against the inroads of error and doubt But 
above all, still be a providence to the poor if 
the poor be in your midst— the stay of the 
weak — the refuge of the oppressed — the 
comforter of tba afflicted — the counselor of 
the inexperienced, and the sincere echo of 
every sorrow and of every hope! In all the 
junctures of life — not in the assumptions, 
which belong not to m — but in the eloquent 
protest of your examples, be the high justi- 
ciary of every moral wrong, perpetrated 
against the sanctities of man's higher nature. 
Be true lovers of the country — gather up its 
glories within your hearts, and thence let 
them be reflected in word and deed, over ill 
your life! Live on, under the sanctions of 
our trinity of human virtue. If prosperity 
be the handmaid of your existence here, they 
will give dignity to that prosperity. If the 
darker allotment be that, which you are 
destined to share, they will stand by you in 
solace and cheer — a wayside sacrament from 
which the weary traveler of life, with mem- 
ory may drink In hope, consolation and 
strength. When the storm shall howl 
abroad; when adversity shall spread its cloud; 
if the peace of the heart “that passeth all 
understanding” be there if virtue be firmly 
seated in the domestic hearth; whatever may 
he the rigors of fortune, you may exclaim, I 
have lived under the law of Love, Fidelity 
and ^ruth.— My life has been in the harmony 
of things. This misfortune is not a punish- 
ment or wrong; this scourge is hut s warn- 
ing— a message from above! 1 still possess 
treasures on which vicissitudes have no hold 
—a life of devoted truth — the balm of 
brotherly sympathies— -trust in God and 
the hopes of immortality! 

At the close of the oration, a beautiful 
piece of music entitled “The Orphan's A p- 
peal” (the words by Miss Emma Shropshire) 
was sung, after which the Chaplain pro- 
nounced the Benediction and the assem- 
blage separated to meet on earth, perchance 
never again. 


We publish for the benefit of out lady 
readers the following receipt for making 
“good yeast:” 

A Goon Yeast, — Add to one pound of 
flour, on© quarter of a pound of brown sugar 
and a little salt. Boil moderately in two 
gallons of pure water for fifty minutes; re- 
move it from tbe fire, and allow it to stand 
till it becomes milk warm. Bottle and cork. 
Half a pint of this yeast is sufficient for ten 
pounds of bread. If corked closely, and 
kept in a cool place, it will retain iu good- 
ness for a long time unimpaired, and the 
bread made with It is excellent. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF ODD FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 

BT P. A. HACKLEMAN, G. REP., G. L. T7. S. 

LECTURE NO. 1. 

Brethren: — The rise and progress of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows in the 
United States, should be classed ^mong the 
"wonders” of a remarkable era in the 
world’s history. The nineteenth century 
has witnessed important discoveries in the 
arts and sciences, great efforts for the im- 
provement of the moral and Boci&l condition 
of mankind, and great progress in useful 
knowledge and utilitarian inventions. Steam 
and electricity have been bro’t into full use as 
agentsof man, revolutionizing the commerce 
and travel of the world, and quickening the 
pulse, and ideas and pace of nations. Al- 
most innumerable institutions have either 
been established or in active progress, having 
for their aim, the amelioration of man’s con- 
dition and the elevation of his moral nature, 
during this period; so that improvements in 
the arts and sciences and in the intellect 
and sentiments of the people have progressed 
together, and the world is wiser and better 
to take it in the aggregate, than it was du- 
ring the last century. None of these insti- 
tutions have grown with a steadier or health- 
ier growth in this country than the insti- 
tution of Odd Fellowship. Embodying in 
its principles the spontaneous benevolence 
of the brotherhood of mankind, as fostered 
and promoted by the constitution and free 
institutions of the American Union, the Or- 
der is the representative of the liberal ideas 
and fraternal sentiments of an intelligent, 
independent, energetic and humane people. 
To trace its growth in the United States by 
the Revised Journals of the Proceedings of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States, is 
like tracing the magnificent Mississippi from 
the highest source of its longest tributary in 
the Rocky Mountains, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Beginning with that little rivulet, formed by 
the melting snows, dripping from the prim- 
itive rocks, it is so small and insignificant as 
scarcely to attract attention; but flowing on 
gaining accessions of strength gradually and 
slowly, it assumes the character of a brook, 
and finally the magnitude of a river, which, 
moving forward with a steady flow towards 
the Ocean, increasing in volume and power 
by supplies from other brooks and rivers jour- 
neying to the same destination, steadily wi- 
dens its channel, until the “Father of Wa- 
ters” appears in all his magnificence pursu- 
ing his majestic course! overcoming all ob- 


stacles and dispensing his beneficent influen- 
ces to the whole nation. 

In 1819, five men, unknown to fame, and 
engaged in the hnmbler walks of iife, are 
^called together by an advertisement in the 
public papers. They meet at the house of 
William Lupton, sign of the Seven Stars , in 
the city of Baltimore, and proceed to organ- 
ize a Lodge of Odd Fellows, Thomas Wild- 
ey, who caused the notice to be given, is 
elected N. G., and the Lodge commences 
its labors. This was on the 26th of April, 
and was the beginning of our Order in this 
country. What an unimportant event, to 
all appearance, must this meeting have seem- 
ed, even to the five brothers who composed 
it! They could not have dreamed that they 
were laying the foundation of a moral and 
fraternal empire, which Bhould extend its be- 
neficent reign, in less than the third of a cen- 
tury, from ocean to ocean and to the islands 
of the Pacific! Their names have been pre- 
served, and prime mover — the founder of 
the Order — still lives to witness ltB onward 
progress and to enjoy its blessings. Thom- 
as Wildey, John Welch, John Duncan, 
John Cheathem and Richard Rushworth 
constituted the first permanent Lodge in the 
United States — hewed out the little stone 
which has grown with such marvelous rapid- 
ity and assumed such gigantic proportions. 
It was a small beginning like the little rivu- 
let in the mountains, and like that little riv- 
ulet, it has continued to gain strength and 
volume until the numbers gathered weekly 
around the altars of the Order have incre&t- 
ed from five to two hundred thousand! This 
one Lodge has sent out shoots until there 
are now nearly three thousand Lodges under 
the jurisdiction of the G. L. U. S. The an- 
nual revenue of subordinate Lodges has 
swollen from a few dollars to upwards of 
one million two hundred thousand dollars. 
The little brook has gained accessions of 
strength from every mountain and valley 
throughout the Union, and even from “the 
islands of the sea,” until it has become a 
mighty river, whose broad current and fruc- 
tifying influences everywhere refresh tbs 
wasted and the poor with its ample boun- 
ties. The Order has had no ephemeral 
growth; it has been healthful and steady 
throughout, and the great principles which 
lie at its foundation, have grown with its 
growth and strengthened with its strength. 

It has been stated that the Order was es 
tablUhed in Baltimore in 1819 — thirty-three 
years ago last April. It was not the com 
mencement of a new Order, however, but 
the transplanting of an old one— how old it 
is not known — and establishing it upon 
American soil. It was a scion from the 
Manchester Unity! although the new Lodge 
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“was originally intended to operate on the 
ancient method of self institution/ 1 and did 
not receive a charter from England until the 
autumn of 1820. The Lodge was called 
after the “Father of hia Country 11 — Wash- 
ington, No. 1 — which demonstrates that the 
founders of the Order in the United States, 
though all of them, perhaps, citizens of for- 
eign birth, were deeply imbued with a love 
of the free principles which Washington 
had labored to establish; and the name was 
& beautiful type of the liberal spirit and gov- 
ernment which have characterized the his- 
tory of the institution in this country from ' 
that day to the present. How the Lodge 
prospered during the first few years of its 
existence, I have no means at hand of de- 
termining. Suffice it to say, that in Feb- 
ruary* 1821, a meeting of the “Committee 
of Past Grands” was held at the room of 
Washington Lodge to take into considera- 
tion the propriety of organizing a Grand 
Lodge of legislative capacity, separate and 
distinct from working Lodges, We are in- 
formed by a note in the Journal that “pre- 
vious to the organization of Grand Lodges 
(or, as they we now termed under the Man- 
chester Unity, District Committees,) the 
business of supervision was imperfectly per- 
formed by “Committees of Past Grands,” 
called together whenever their services were 
supposed to be needed. These bodies do 
sot appear to have been in possession of 
any established powers, extent of jurisdic- , 
tion, or permanent officers, and in conven- 
tion were destitute of all regulation, other 
than such as was reflected by the dim light 
of “ancient usage.” Matters of grievance 
wu the principal business submitted to them ; 
but their decisions were in no case final or 
operative, being merely recommendatory to 
the Lodge, and were adopted or rejected at 
option. The meeting of the P, G.’s above 
referred to in February, 1821, passed resolu- 
tions that il was expedient and necessary to 
oeparate the legislative from the operative 
portion of the Order, inviting Washington 
Lodge No. J, to surrender to them the sole 

n session of the charter received by said 
ge from England, and to proceed to the 
election of the requisite Grand Officers. 
Thomas Wildey was elected M. W. G. 
Master; John P. Entwisle, H. W. D. G. 
M.; Win. S, Couth, R. W. G. W.; John 
Welch, R. W, G. Sec., and John Boyd, R. 
W. G. Treas., and W. G, Guardian. It 
appears that there were only five P. G/s, ms 
John Boyd was elected to two offices. This 
was on the 31st day of February, 1821, and I 
by a remarkable coincidence, they met again 
on the 22nd, being the anniversary of the 
birth day of Washington, the father of our 
political institutions, when the charter of 
19 


“Washington Lodge No. 1, of Maryland, 
and of the United States 11 was fully sur- 
rendered to them, with all its powers, and 
the “G. L. of Maryland and of the United 
States” was fully organized. This was the 
germ of the present G. L. U. S., the mother 
oF Odd Fellowship in this country. While 
I am not much of a beliver in omens, lucky 
days, die., I am strongly inclined to believe 
that the name of the parent Lodge, and the 
institution of the first G. I,., to separate the 
legislative from the operative work of the 
Order, the first step in its governmental de- 
velopment, on the anniversary of the birth 
day of the man who was “first in peace, first 
in war* and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” which doubtless occurred without 
design on the part of the Committee of Past 
Grands, were “signs and tokens” of the 
glorious career and brilliant destiny of Odd 
Fellowship* mysteriously linking and identi- 
fying them with those of onr civil govern- 
ment and magnificent country. 

The charter of Washington Lodge No. 1 , 
was procured through the influence of P. G. 
John Crowder, w ho visited Baltimore from 
Preston, England, during the latter part of 
the year 1819. It is dated April 26, 1820, 
though it was not received and accepted by 
the Lodge until October of that year. It 
was granted by the Duke of York's Lodge, 
Preston, England, which belonged to the 
Manchester Unity I. O. F. This some- 
what curious document is published in a 
note in the Journal. It is headed “No. 
W ash i n gto n Lo dge, 1 , Ptur tints Un am.” It 
is stated in the body of the instrument, 
among other things, that it is a “free gift 
from the Duke of York’s Lodge of the In- 
defen dent Order of Odd Fellows, Holden at 
Preston, in the county of Lancaster, in 
Old England” to a numberof brothers resid- 
ing in the city of Baltimore, to establish 
a Lodge, “hailed by the title of No. I, 
Washington Lodge, the Grand Lodge of 
Maryland and of the United States of Amer- 
ica; That the said Lod^e being the first es- 
tablished in the United States, hath power 
to grant a Warrant or Dispensation to any 
number of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellowship, into any State of the Union, 
for the encouragement and support of broth- 
ers of the said Order on travel or otherwise,” 
&c. It is signed by a G. M., a N. G. and 
a V. G., a Secretary, and six P. G. 3 i, By 
what regulation the Duke of York’s Lodge 
had power to grant charters in foreign 
countries, or how a Grand Master came to 
sign with the officers of a Sub. Lodge, I am 
not prepared to say; be that as it may, I be- 
lieve the charter granted to Washington No. 
I was always recognized by the Manchester 
Unity* in England, as valid and legal. 
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Clothed with the powers conferred by the 
charter, the G. L. of Maryland, &c., com- 
menced its career at the time above desig- 
nated, granting a dispensation to No. 1 in 
lieu of the charter which she had surrender- 
ed to the P. G.’s. From that day Odd- 
Fellowship commenced its career under new 
auspices, and it has advanced with a steady 
pace until it has acquired its present bril- 
liant position and standing. 

Let me make a short digression. The 
Covenant and Remembrance degrees, called 
at the time, the “intermediate Degrees,” were 
prepared by P. G. John P. Entwisle, and 
had been approved and adopted by the com- 
mittee of P. G.’s, in 1820 — prior to the or- 
ganization of the G. L. of Maryland, &c. 
The Degrees were then styled the 1st or 
White, 2nd or Blue, 3rd or Scarlet — 4th or 
G. R., and the Covenant and Remembrance, 
called the intermediate Degrees. After the 
organization of the G. L., the fourth (G. R.) 
was conferred in that body, and P. G.’s were 
charged seventy-five cents for the same. 
The distinguished author of the Covenant 
and Remembrance, as appears by a note in 
the Journal, died in 1824, being at the time 
of his death Grand Sec , and actively en- 
gaged in arranging the terms and plan of a 
separate G. L. U. S. We learn that he was 
a devoted Odd Fellow, and that in his death 
the Order lost “a capable defender, a wise 
counsellor and an untiring servant” He 
needs no better monument to prove his abil- 
ity than the Degrees of which he was the 
author. But I am tempted to quote an ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by him to show 
his standard of Odd Fellowship, and to disa- 
buse the minds of some in regard to ks po- 
sition in' the days of its infancy in this coun- 
ty 

“There is before us a fruitful theme for 
consideration and congratulation, We may 
turn our mind’s eye to the commencement 
of our operations in this city, and remember 
with deep interest the small beginning, the 
steady growth, and the present prosperous 
state of our Order. Un appalled by the 
brazen front of /opposition from without, 
and carefully guarding and supporting the 
weak of our own community, we have stead- 
ily marched on, and our difficulties have 
gradually disappeared as the shades of night 
before the rising Sun. Six years have this 
day passed into the depths of eternity since 
first the banner of Odd Fellowship was un- 
furled in this city; since then many have 
been the pleasing scenes of joy attending 
our social meetings, and our reciprocation 
of friendly offices; many the opportunities 
of enjoying the bursts of feeling, or wit- 
nessing the prosperity of brothers; though 
sometimes we have had to experience the 


throb of sorrow when affection was deprived 
of the object of its delight — -when husband 
and wife have been lett solitary — children 
have become orphans, and society has lost 
its brightest ornaments. 

“Our Order was formed for purposes of 
benevolence and friendship, and while we 
proudly contemplate the illustrious characters 
of those who have gone before us, let us 
endeavor to acquire an experimental knowl- 
edge of the pure principles inculcated by our 
institution. It is our privilege and interest, 
as it should be our pride and delight, to emu- 
late the virtues and acquirements of the one, 
and to prove an ornament to the other. 
Thus should we pass through all the vicis- 
situdes of life, leaving behind us a lumi- 
nous track calculated to redound to our 
honor, and be worthy of the emulation of 
posterity.” 

No wonder the Order has grown and 
prospered, when it had such men to labor 
for its prosperity, in the beginning. Bro. 
Entwisle has left a “luminous track” behind 
him. 

But to return. The G. L. of Maryland, 
&c. held quarterly sessions. In August 
1821, Franklin Lodge No. 2, of Baltimore, 
which had been working under the self in- 
stitution plan from Nov. 1819, applied for a 
dispensation, which was granted; This gave 
the G. L. two Subordinates. The constitu- 
tion adopted in Nov. 1821, contains some 
curious provisions, but many others which 
may be found substantially incorporated into 
our G. L. constitutions of the present day. 
The annual communication was placed on 
the 22nd day of February of each year, 
whether with any reference to its being the 
anniversary of Washington’s birth day, how- 
ever, or simply because it was the anniver- 
sary of the organization of the G. L., the 
Journal furnishes no information. 

In April, 1823, Massachusetts Lodge No. 
i, applied for a charter and a dispensation 
for a G. L., both of which were granted, 
the first to the Lodge, and the second to the 
P. G.’s. This Lodge instituted itself on the 
26th of March, 1820, at Boston, and Con- 
tinued to work until the early part of 1822 
under the impression of being the only Lodge 
in the country. It must be borne in mind 
that this was before the days of railroads 
and magnetic telegraphs! 

In June, 1823, Columbia Lodge, No. 1, of 
N. Y., which held. a dispensation from the 
“Loyal Beneficent Duke of Sussex Lodge 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellow's 
No. 2, of the Liverpool District,” applied 
through five P. G^’s and her officers, for a 
dispensation for a G. L. of New York, which 
was granted. The dispensation from the 
Loyal Beneficent Duke of Sussex Lodge to 
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“Colombia” is quite a lengthy document. 
Among other things, it enjoins “that they 
(the brothers of Columbia No. 1) do not; 
initiate a person into this Order for a less | 
sum than the laws (presented to them with i 
this dispensation by said Beuificent Duke of j 
Sussex Lodge) express, so that the Lodge 
and Order may be kept truly respectable.” 
Jt is dated Nov. 14, 1822, and is numerously 
signed by officers and Past officers. 

At the same session of the G. L. of Mary- 
land, &c., Pennsylvania Lodge applied for a 
charter, which was granted. This Lodge! 
had institnted itself Dec. 26, 1821, and had 
attained to a high state of prosperity. Says 
a note to the Journal: “The earliest domes- 
tic correspondent of the G. L. of Maryland 
and the U. S., recognized on the Journal, is 
this Lodge, while asserting its equality. For 
a season it preferred such existence as self- 
institution would render to the vitality of a 
chartered Lodge, rather than submit to the 
authority of a G. L. over which it could not 
reasonably expect to exercise an influence 
equal to its merits. Under such views, it! 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 
THE ORPHAN FUND— ITS ORIGIN 
AND DESIGN. 

One of the boasts of Odd Fellowship is the 
provision that it makes for the children of 
the dece&Bed members of the Order, and 
this featnre, I consider, of primary impor- 
tance to its stability. It is a feature, how- 
ever, I fear, that is not fully appreciated by 
the Lodges, if, indeed, it is clearly understood 
by them. True, the General Laws of our 
Grand Lodge provide for the establishment 
of a fund for the above mentioned purpose, 
but in such a loose and vague manner, that 
it would seem the framers of that section of 
the Laws had a very indefinite idea of the 
objects in view. 

Perhaps I can better express my concep- 
tion of this department of Odd Fellowship, 
by stating what I have been informed con- 
cerning its origin. 

Shortly after the Lodges assumed embodi- 
ment and form, a member of one of the 
Lodges in Baltimore died. The funeral ben- 
efit was tendered the father of the deceased 


hud already made application to Columbia 1 brother. It was modestly declined by him, 
Lodge in N. Y. far u dispensation, with the with the suggestion, that it should be set 
design of ultimately uniting with that and j apart by the Lodge as the nucleus of a fund, 
other lodges in organizing a General Grand! f or the maintenance of the orphans of the 
Lodge on equitable principles. It was! then new Order. Acting upon this sugges- 
during the pendency of this application in| tion, the Lodge promptly and wisely adopted 
N. that G, M. Wildey appeared at the; this new feature in its general system of 
Lodge, ofloring 1 rum the G. L. such terms benevolence. To this donation were added 
for a general union as induced speedy con- a ]i the fines and future donations of brethren, 
curreuce." At the same time that the char- w ho did not feel the need of the amount le- 
ter was granted to Pen nay lvania Lodge No. gaily due them. This was to form a fund, 
I, the char er tor the G. L. of Pennsylvania the principal of which was never to be used, 
was voluntarily proffered to her Past Grands j t being a sacred trust committed to their 
by the G, L. of Maryland. &c. care f or a specific object, the interest only, 

G, M. Wildey instituted the G. Lodges of beingat their disposal. This has been the 
Massachusetts* New \ ork and Pennsylvania uniform opinion among the older portions on 
in person. The younger members of the our wide-spread fraternity. ' 

Order have very little idea of the immense The sister Lodges of Baltimore saw the 
labor performed for it by this pioneer in utility and feasibility of the plan, and also 
Odd Fellowship in this country, until we edopted it, and when the Order enlarged and 
look into the records. He was indefati- State Grand Lodges and the Grand Lodge of 
gable in his efforts, and he has lived to see the United States were formed, this feature 
them crowned with success, and his most ar- became a permanent one, and its ultimate 
dent hopes In regard to the Order more than importance in the vast system of benevolence 
realized. But more of him hereafter. was conceded by all. 

I have occupied your time sufficiently long T hj s being the original design of this fund 
for one evening- I will postpone other eac b member of the Order should have clear 
matters relating to the eorly history of ourj and definite information in reference to the 
institution for succeeding lectures. | j) r# an( j Cr. sides of this important fund. 

' TWT Every true Odd Fellow should feel interested 

Money hides a thousand faults; at least I that some plan be devised by which this fund 
the rich debauchee can pass current, where shall be made to fulfill the objects of its 
the poor saint is not admitted. founders. It should be properly and safely 

It frequently happens that the opposition invested in some way in which it would best 
of some persons to seepet associations, is secure the iuterest of those for whom it was 


not that the associations have secrets, but I designed. 

that the members will not make confidents | In some places I have made inquries in 
of them. ’ reference to it, and have discovered some 
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very poor financcering, so poor in fact, that I 
have doubted whether either principal or in- 
terest could, in case of need, be made tangi- 
ble. This fund should be looked after. 

I have thrown out these suggestions in the I 
hope, that some of your readers who have 
advanced to the high places in our fraterni- 
ty, may take the subject under consideration 
and place this pecuniary branch of the Or- 
der on a permanent and profitable basis, for 
it is a matter of the utmost consequence to 
the future well-being of the Order in this, 
and all other portions of the great family of 
Odd Fellows. 

December, 1852. M. 


PASS IT ALONG. 

Yes, pass it along, whether you believe it 
or not — that one-sided whisper against the 
character of a virtuous female. You say 
that you don’t believe it, but you will use 
your influence to bear up a false report, and 
pass it on the current. How many reputa- 
tions have been lost by a surmise! How 
many hearts have bled by a whisper! How 
many benevolent deeds have been chilled by 
the shrug of a shoulder! How many indi- 
viduals have been shunned by a gentle, mys- 
terious hint! How many chaste bosoms 
have been wrung with grief by a single 
nod! How many early graves have been 
dug by a false report! Yet you will pafcs 
the slander along; you will keep it above 
the waters by a wag of your tongue, when 
you might sink it forever. Destroy this 
passion for telling a tale, wc pray you. 
lisp not a word that may injure the charac- 
ter of another. If the female has erred, 
[and repents] forgive her, and forgive the 
past She has wounds enough without the 
pangs of slander’s tongue. Be determined 
to listen to no story that i6 repeated to the 
injury of another, and so far as you are con- 
cerned the slander will die. But tell it 
once, and it may go as on the wings of the 
wind — increasing with each breath, till it 
has circulated through the State, and brought 
to the grave one who might have lived and 
been a blessing to the world. 


Those who are opposed to “phoneticism,” 
and uphold the “present order” of things 
are requested to read the following lines in 
which “o-u-g-h” is pronounced in seven dif- 
ferent ways: 

“Though tho tough cough and hiccough plough 
me thiouffh, 

O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue.” 


Sensible men differ because they cannot 
help it; never for the sake of differing. Fools 
frequently differ for the sake of being con- 
trary. 


CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON THE MYS- 
TIC BROTHERHOODS. 

NO. 8. 

BT JAMES G. MAY. 

“The lips of truth shall be established forever.” 

In the proceeding article, an effort was 
made to exhibit in a concise manner, some 
of the most prominent obligations due So- 
ciety at large, from the “Ancient and Sub- 
lime Order of Masonry.” It is now pro- 
posed to invite attention — strict, careful, dis- 
criminating investigation — to the constantly 
accumulating claims of fallen, suffering hu- 
manity upon the “largest secret association 
of the age.” It is often urged, and, with no 
less truth than quaintness, that “where much 
is given much is required.” Granting a 
proposition that few would dare to controvert, 
iprima facie cause, establishing a Degree of 
social and moral responsibility almost un- 
bounded in extent, demanding untiring effort 
and daily increasing zeal and energy, is most 
clearly apd satisfactorily made out against 
Odd Fellowship. Very much might, justly, 
be demanded at the hands of this Fraternity, 
allowing the premises, that, with but per- 
haps one single exception, no other mystic 
association has, in the past twenty five years, 
grown so rapidly and taken such a perma- 
nent hold upon the affections of intelligent 
benevolent minded men. Rapid numerical 
augmentations, standing forth almost un- 
precedented, coupled with solemn covenants, 
pledging a sacred devotion to the great cause 
of Virtue and Morality, superinduce the un- 
deniable necessity — the unparalleled obli- 
gation to communicate good by the faithful 
exercise of every kind office, not only within 
the sphere of fraternal relationship, but in 
every quadrant of the vast circle of human 
Society. The public teachings — the writ- 
ten laws of the Order fully authorize this 
deduction, taken, even, in its most capacious 
interpretation. 

Odd Fellowship, in the language of the 
fraternity, rising up as one of the glorious 
hand-maids of the Christian Religion in the 
dispensation of virtuous and benevolent 
offices, undertakes, not only to assist the 
Church, but engages to supply what the lat- 
ter, wielded by sectarian hands, though un- 
der infinite obligations to perform, fails to 
accomplish. Nor is the undertaking pre- 
sumptuous. Every honest, intelligent Chris- 
tian must concede the fact that there is a 
vast amount of deficiency on the part of the 
different church organizations respecting a 
multiplicity of chanjable and fraternal du- 
ties— obligations which scriptural teachings 
make binding as life upon every church 
member. To meet, in some measure, the 
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glaring deficiencies intimated, will, un ques- 
tionably, continue to afford abundant work 
for all the Mystic Brotherhood. It may he 
asserted with great confidence that no mys- 
tic institution has promised more than the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. What 
state, what kingdom, what nation, or what 
quarter of the great globe itself, is a stran- 
ger to the engagements of this family! Have 
not the duties, the undertakings, and the 
promises of the membership to promote good 
been scattered as seed broad cast, in every 
wide spread valley far and near, and pro- 
claimed from every mountain top on the 
wide earth! 

But, perhaps some member of this prolific 
family may feel inclined to contest the 
claims urged against him — to dispute the 
bill and demand a careful reckoning of ac- 
counts. He may be ready to inquire why he 
owes more to society than other men! Why 
it is insisted that his obligations to do good 
to all men, are more imperative than those 
of the uninitiated l Aye, this h the very 
proposition that cries aloud for dispassionate 
investigation — the question worthy of the 
most minute scrutiny* Is any one of the 
fraternity ready — is he prepared to dispute 
the debt, to resist the demand arrayed against 
him! — Does he feel disposed to raise the 
about, innovation! innovation! when he is 
told that society has indubitable claims upon 
him! If so, let him march boldly up, for 
trial, at the bar of his own court, and plead 
and be impleaded, and then abide, with all 
humility , and sou Meeting patience, the award 
submitted by the “Law and Testimony” of 
hrs own noble Brotherhood. Let him heed 
well the judgments and decisions the irn in- 
itiated, but well instructed in the written, 
outward laws, must necessarly pronounce, 
and then deny if he can, the immense claims 
of society upon him. 

In order to prosecute the inquiry with 
convincing effect, it is appropriate and fair 
to begin the work of argument by watching 
at the outer gate where the Neophyte trem- 
ulously knocks, importunately, but humbly 
pleads admission to the consecrated altar, 
at which instructions, embodying, as it were, 
the Voice of Wisdom and Truth are dis- 
pensed with a spirit of elevated and truly 
disinterested benevolence. From the writ- 
ten teaching, it is demonstrated, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, that the Novitiate “un- 
dertakes a task,” to answer whose require- 
ments, fully and faithfully, will, of necessity, 
call forth the active exercise and continual 
employment of all his moral powers and 
mental capabilities. He is further taught 
that to be an Odd Fellow good and true, he 
must become the adopted child of that parent 
who “is justified of all her children . 11 His 


eyes are now open to an individual, personal 
obligation comprehending a quintuple rela- 
tionship, pertaining, first, to his God, second- 
ly, to his country, thirdly, to his neighbor, 
then to his family, and last of all, to himself. 
These five-fold characteristics constitute the 
true foundation upon which the magnificent 
superstructure of Odd Fellowship is reared. 
The Neophyte is a till further taught to hate 
and shun, with all his heart, that frightful 
Monster, Vice. Implicit obedience to such 
teachings plainly indicates the unfeigned 
adoption ami sedulous culture of all the ex- 
alted principles that adorn and vivify the 
truly great and eminently good man's heart 

Were every one who wears the title of 
Odd Fellow to discharge, with sincerity and 
truth, all the duties he owes to his God, to 
serve his country in the manner his profes- 
sion demands, to love his neighbor as him- 
self, to meet all the claims he owes to hi® 

1 family, and lastly to keep himself "unspotted 
from the world,” — all so living and so acting, 
would he unexcelled in virtue and pre-emi- 
nent goodness, even by the great Apostle of 
i the Gentiles. And surely the Order ur- 
gently calls, by precept at least, for such 
living and such acting. It certainly cannot 
be deemed a presumptuous judgment on the 
part of the uninitiated, to infer that every 
one who gains admission to the institution, 
pledges unqualified obedience to all the pre- 
cepts, rules, And regulations of the fraternity. 

Advancing still further, he learns more of 
the leading principles and pure precepts 
that must govern and regulate his conduct in 
his new family relation. He is kindly and 
fatihfully admonished to foster no evil passion, 
to bridle his tongue, to shun the appearance 
of evil, and to guard, scrupulously, against 
; indulging inordinate appetite. In fact, if 
the Odd Fellow gives reasonable attention to 
the wholesome instructions that fall upon 
his ear at every step he takes, by the time he 
reaches the climax of his Order, he must be 
thoroughly furnished for every good word 
and work. He will be a good man in the 
strides sense of the term. Such are the 
conclusions rationally drawn from the exter- 
i mil teachings of the Order. 

If the righteousness of ten men might have 
saved Sodom and Gomorrah, from a dread- 
ful destruction, what lasting good — what a 
long duration of unbroken priviilges, would 
the exalted teachings of Odd Fellowship, 
practically shining forth in the deportment 
of all its members, confer upon the body of 
the people of the great American Republic! 
If a little leaven leuveneth the whole Jump, 
what glorious, social, mental and moral re- 
sults must a rapidly accumulating body of 
highly purifying leaven, steadily and silent- 
, ly diffusing itself through the great mass of 
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community, produce upon the growing inter- 
ests or a great nation. 

A matter that should not be overlooked, 
and that adds greatly to the account of this 
fraternity, is, that the great body of the mem- 
bership, is composed of the active, enterpri- 
sing, working young men of the Nation. 
Let any unprejudiced mind give attention to 
this important fact, and the conclusion must 
be irresistible that the claims of society de- 
volving upon every Odd Fellow, are truly 
imposing. 

Let each brother constantly call to mind 
the saying of the wise man: “the lips of 
TRUTH SHALL BE ESTABLISHED FOREVER!” 


[We bad noted upon oar editorial memorandum 
boolr, “ The Degree of Rebekah,” intending to 
write a short article in its favour; but, os we have 
reoeived the following from the wife of an old 
friend and brother, we gladly inaert it and trust 
that it may be followed by more. The sisters have 
now opened the discussion upon the merits of the 
“ Degree of Rebekah,” and wo hope that they will 
nothesitate to letthe Order know what their opin- 
ions are in reference to the Degree— how far it is 
applicable, and wbat alterations are needed by 
them. Sister Bemies has certainly paid olose at- 
tention to the teachings of the Degree, and— but as 
our failure to give our opinion to Sister Boyle, hae 
called out Sister Bemies, we will be silent, and let 
Sister Boyle, or any other sister continue the dis- 
cussion. Come, ladies, our oolumns are open to 
yon, let us hear from you often. — Eds. Magazine.] 

Messrs. Editors: — In the November No. 
of your excellent Magazine, I read, with 
some surprise, a letter from sister E. S. F. 
Boyle, of Madison, Ind., condemning in 
strong terms, the beautiful “Degree of Re- 
bekah,” and pronouncing it, “as given there 
an absolute humbug.” I know not how it is 
conferred in her city, but I was under the 
impression, that it was done just right, as 
Brother Colfax, the author of the Degree, 
conferred it in person; and I was lamenting 
before I took it, that he could not be present 
when it was conferred upon me; but since I 
have received it, and comprehended to some 
extent at least, the design of the Degree, I 
am glad that I got it even from the ordinary 
officers of our Lodge. 

I am willing to admit that the Degree is 
not perfect, — that it may need some additions, 
before it will fill the design of its author and 
friends. That it is beautifully written, she 
admits, but complains, that it gives us no 
duties to perform — that “our lords” have not 
made for us “an organized system for carry- 
ing the doctrines of the degree into effect.” 
“why not,” she adds, “charge us with a part 
of the burthens of the order ! Why not ac- 
cept from us a trifle of dues, to be expended 


on widows and orphans! Why not send os 
on errands of mercy, when Odd Fellows’ 
wives and widows, daughters and sisters are 
sick!” 

Are we not charged with, at least, some of 
these duties! Has sister Boyle forgotten 
that we were told to pause before consenting 
to take upon ourselves obligations that would 
bind us to assist those who had devoted 
themselves through life to death — in sun- 
shine and in storm — through good or evil re- 
port — to visit the sick — relieve the distress- 
ed — bury the dead— and protect and educate 
the orphan! Has she forgotten that we 
promised to pursue the thorny path that they 
had trod, in spite of the slanders of prejudice 
and bigotry, and to ever strive, quietly and 
unboastingly, to mitigate the vast amount of 
suffering and pain in our world? Were we 
not told that we might be called upon to 
give up the pleasures of life to minister at 
the couch of suffering, — that we might be 
summoned from the whirl of gayety to stand 
with brothers and sisters, at the bedside of 
anguish, — that we might be a$ked to forego 
the pleasures of some social evening circle 
to watch through the long vigils of the night, 
the struggle between Life and Death, and to 
pour oil, if possible, into the expiring lamp 
of life! Have they, in these things, demand- 
ed of us no duty — no labor— no self-denial! 
Is all this merely a “beautiful lecture,” to 
be heard and then forgotten! Oh, no. It 
is something more. When I took the De- 
gree, and heard these solemn duties impress- 
ed upon me — when I saw around me those of 
my own, and the other sex, whose hearts 
were touched, and whose eyes were full of 
tears, I felt that it was something more than 
a “beautiful lecture,” and I resolved to do 
all in my power, to relieve the distressed — to 
assist the needy — and to visit and comfort 
the afflicted. 

Here certainly, Messrs. Editors, are duties 
enough, to satisfy the most duty- loving fe- 
male in the land. Here we are instructed 
to perform all of the duties that sister Boyle 
has mentioned, and if any were not speci- 
fied in the charges, are they not comprehend- 
ed in these two commands: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself; and do unto others 
as we would that they should do unto us. — 
These are the duties of a “Daughter of Re- 
bekah,” if I heard aright the night I was in- 
itiated, and I know I did, for I have since 
read and re-read the lectures I then heard. 

^ ‘’But,” objects sister Boyle, “you gave us no 

organized system for carrying these doc- 
i trines into effect.” I would ask her if sbe 
i supposes “our lords,” as she is pleased to 
| style them, could make a system tnat would 
| suit' us! Does she think, that Schuyler 
l Colfax, and all the rest of the G. L. U. S. 
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ere sufficiently acquainted with our manner 
of doing work of this kind, that they could 1 
have devised a scheme that would have been , 
just suited to us! And suppose he had re- j 
ported a vast frame work for the Degree, 
would the G. L. U. 8. have adopted it] By 
no means. Meagre as the Degree is, in her 
estimation, it was much moreXhan the anti- 1 
Rebekahitea, (pardon the coinage, Messrs. ; 
Editors) wished to grant us. Since my hus- 
band has been an Odd Fellow, (and I advis- 
ed him to become one,) I have tried, by read- 
ing the publications of the Order, to seej 
what it was doing, and 1 must confess that I 
was astonished that the Degree was adopted ; 
at all. It had many bitter opposers — some 
of whom, from the fact that Colfax, of Indi- 
ana, was the author of the Degree, have, in 
derision, called our State, the “State of Re-' 
hekah.” Notwithstanding all this opposi- j 
tion, we have got the degree j and I hope 
to see the time when we shall have all the 
organization we need. The Degree is new, 
now — it is an experiment, but when the G. 
L. U. S. sees that it works well, more will 
be done for us, and I trust that ere long we 
may be permitted to hold our regular meet- i 
ings, devise our own plans for the perform- 
ance of our duties, “and ‘go home’ ” when 
we get through our business. 

Our Degree, if all reports are true, is more 
perfect now, than all Odd Fellowship was, 
when U was first bro’t into existence, which 
now has the experience of years, and is 
greatly improved; andif we will only calmly 
work and wait, we shall have all we need to ! 
accomplish the object designed. 

My letter is already too long and prosy, j 
Messrs. Editors, and 1 will quit, pleading the; 
privilege of woman “to have her say, wheth- ! 
er it is well said or not," And now, looking j 
“at the thing rationally,” mr ‘candid opinion j 
of this Degree, “without an organized sys- j 
tern, furnished by the G. L. U. S.,” is that; 
“it will give” more than “a taansitory and j 
brief grattifi cation to women,” and that if its j 
principles are lived up to by us, we will 
prove to our “worse halves” that we arej 
“usEFtix, and hot mere ornaments and ‘con- j 
venient furniture.’” And Messrs. Editors 
is not this “your candid opinion!” 

Rfiflpcctfully yours % 

KATE BEMIES. 

Rose Cottage, Dec. 10th, 1852. 


Dq not think yourself polished until you 
have learned to speak and act on all occa- j 
sions so as not to wound the feelings of 
others. 


Reader, employ the abilities you possess 
in diffusing useful knowledge. 


WORTHY MODELS. 

Odd Fellows’ Lodges, like all other delib- 
erative bodies, sometimes suffer from those 
long-winded speakers and “everlasting talk- 
er,” who are earsorea in any society. No 
little subject can be introduced, but they 
must speak upon it. They must talk to 
every point of order, and weary the patience 
of almost every member in the room. In- 
deed they have indulged in this miserable 
habit until, we have supposed, they honestly 
think that unless they speak and enlighten the 
members, the question wiH unquestionably 
be decided wrongly. We recommend to the 
consideration of these “talkers” the follow- 
ing remarks of President Jefferson: 

“I served with General Washington in 
the Legislature of Virginia, before the Rev- 
olution, and, during it, with Dr. Franklin, in 
Congress. I never heard either of them 
speak ten minutes at a time, nor to any bqt 
the main point* which was to decide the 
question. They laid their shoulder to the 
great points, knowing that the little ones 
would follow of themselves.” 


THE HISTORIAN ABROAD. 

A few weeks since we found ourself com- 
fortably seated in a stage, by the side of two 
good looking, fashionably dressed young 
ladies. While we were conversing upon 
the various subjects that generally interest 
the traveler, we met an illy clad loafer, 
bearing evident symptoms of having a heavier 
load than his “bundle” indicated. The young 
lady sitting next ro us, remarked, in the 
fashionable tone: 

“If that drunkard lived where I have been ^ 
spending the summer, he would be arreste d 
by the police.” 

“Where is that!” we inquired. 

“In Plymouth.” 

“What Plymouth!” we again asked. 

“Plymouth, Connecticut, where ,the Pil- 
grims landed,” she replied. 

“Ah!” said we not knowing what else to 
say. 

“Yes,” remarked the other young lady, 
with a look and tone that seemed to express 
great pity for our “Western” ignorance, 
“Plymouth Connecticut, where Columbus 
and the rest of the Pilgrims landed .” 

Eccentricity. — A sea captain of this 
port, it seems had his own monument erected 
in Greenwood Cemetery, at a cost of several 
thousands of dollars. The monument is sim- 
ply a figure of himself, a short, sturdy, mari- 
ner, in cap and frock coat, taking an obser- 
vation with his sextant. The old gentleman 
visits his own grave frequently, and points 
out with enthusiasm the good points of the 
statue . — Home Journal . 
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Jf?e Hbgfehi Odd f elloto?’ iKfapziiie 
GEO. B. JOCELYN J1ND JNO. B. ANDERSON. EDITORS. 

DANGER OF PROSPERITY^ * 

The severest test to which individuals or asso- 
ciations can be put, is prosperity. It develops a 
spirit of carelessness and self-confidence, that is 
utterly subversive of every thing like sound and 
permanent sability. Continued fair weather never 
made an accomplished mariner— such are reared in 
storm and in danger. Constant health in a com- 
munity never oreated a skillful physician,— they 
are made at the bedside of disease and affliction. 

We are so constituted that adversity is necessa- 
ry to the.devolopement of a perfect character. The 
youth who nover knew what it was to struggle for 
what he possesses, and only obtain it aft er hav- 
ing been frequently thwarted* knows not how to 
oontentedly enjoy, or usefully occupy that which 
fortune has placed at Ins disposal. The wealth 
he sees heaped up in his coffers, or spread out in 
rich domains around him, cost him no toil. For 
it he spent no sleepless nights and anxious hours ; 
for it he wore out no iron frame, and it is not to bo 
expected that he will watch it with the same ar- 
dent anxiety and unremitting care, as that one 
whose labor and toil prooured it, nor has he the 
experience necessary to manage it with full finan- 
cial ability. Even those who have spent their 
energies and time in securing it are to liable to 
suffer from the success of their labors. If this will 
apply to individuals, it will to associations, for 
jthey are oomposed of individuals. 

A few years since, Odd Fellowship was a weak 
and uninffuential society. Its numbers were few, 
its altars rough and scattered, and its temples rude 
and void of architectural display. The position 
that it occupied, in many places, rendered it either 
the object of scorn or pity . Storms of persecution , 
and just and unjust opposition beat upon it; and 
so severe was the ordeal through which it had to 
pass, that for a time its sucoees was doubtful. Its 
principles, however, being pure, and its plan of 
operation such as to supply many of the wants, 
and alleviate many of the distresses of humanity, 
it almost imperceptibly won the esteem and re- 
spect even of those who were opposed to it, Not 
only were its principles pure, but its members 
were men who knew no such word as ‘ fail.* — 
They felt that they were commissioned to accom- 
plish a great work, and they believed that tfceir 
association, notwithstanding all its imperfections, 
was the means to accomplish that work, and they 
faltered not in their labor of love. Suoceas crown- 
ed their efforts. They passed the fiery ordeal un- 
hurt, almost without the smell of fire having pass- 
ed upon them. Some of the excrescences of the 
society were oomsumed, but it only stood the fair- 
er and purer for having pa ss ed through the fire 


And now, in point of usefulness, number of active 
membership, general popularity and wealth, it 
stands second to no earthly institutions iu our 
midst. The despised few have become honored 
thousands ; the rough and scattered alters have 
become polished and thick through all the land , 
and the rude and unadorned halls have been trans- 
formed into chaste and ornamental temples. The 
triumph has been complete, and the full-orb sun 
of prosperity is pouring its beams upon the Or- 
der . 

Have we, as an association, nothing to fear from 
this prosperity? Is there no danger that we, who 
have never ‘borne the burden and heat of the day,* 
may forget the power that has hitherto sustained 
us? May we not, in the full tide of our success, 
nogleot the means of preserving pure, unsullied 
and uxaltebid the great fundamental principles 
upon which our temple has hitherto securely rest- 
ed. We, who, within the last few yearas have 
knelt at the altar of Odd Fellowship, cannot ap- 
preciate the cost at which our social fabrio has 
been reared and adorned. Wo have experienood 
but little of the toil and labor, the anxiety of mind 
and heart, the expenditure of time and money and 
talent, that our fathers did, and we doubt whether 
the ardor of our young and for vent attachment 
equals the intensity of their affection for our belov- 
ed Order. 

Apart from the great principles that lie at the 
basis of our association, Progression has been one 
of the chief elements of our success. Its impress 
is stamped upon most, if not all, of the improve- 
ments of onr Order. It drove refreshments from 
our halls and our ante-rooms, it expelled from our 
written and unwritten work its useless traditions, 
it destroyed our meaningless forms and ceremo- 
nies and added beauty to our ritual and teachings. 
That it has in every partionlr r improved the Order, 
we do not believe; but, as a whole, it has modern- 
ized it, and mado it more consonant with the spir- 
it and requirement of the age. Some of its re- 
forms were an 44 advance baokwards.” Progress 
is not always reform ; and in seme instances the 
spirit has not only destroyed that which was un- 
worthy to be retained, but, Vandal-like, has rob- 
bed us of some things that were good and beauti- 
ful. There were some forms we would not have 
touched, some ceremonies we would not have 
changed, and some signs, we would not have abol- 
ished. 

The spirit of Progress is still rife in onr midst, 
and is demanding some changes that, we fear 
will not be reforms. Elated by our success we are 
too ready to follow the new without sufficiently 
investigating its probable tendency, and final ef- 
fect upon the permanency of our Order. Already 
we are reaping the fruits of blotting from our rit- 
ual the following excellent charge: 44 Should you, 
at any time, propose a friend to become a member 
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of this order, see that he is such a man as will be 
likely to conform to the rules and preoepts of Odd 
Fellowship ; for nothing is [so painful to the feel- 
ings of faithfhl Odd Fellows as to see the require- 
ments of the Institution trampled upon and pro- 
fluted.” Prosperity had made us self-confident. 
We became careless ; we feared not the effect of a 
few men whose characters were not according to 
the old standard; and now, altrough rich in num- 
bers and influenoe and wealth, we are compelled, 
too frequently, to expel the unworthy— those who 
should never have been admitted . Look over the 
list of the expelled, examine the letters that too of- 
ten appear upon the Secretary’s table, and it will 
be seen that the work of purification is now de- 
manded to a greater extent, than would have been 
the ease, had the aboverule been retained and fre- 
quently impressed upon the minds and hearts 
of the members. The same caution is needed now. 
Our institution is a powerful and a popular one, 
and our doors are almost constantly thronged with 
applicants for our mysteries. Among the many 
good that thus seek admission, we must expeot to 
find some of the bad, and it is imperative upon 
each one of us to guard well the approach to our 
altars. That “brother who proposes for Odd Fel- 
lows men whose characters are known to be bad, 
violates, as a member of our brotherhood, every 
principle of honor, and deserves himself expulsion 
from any Lodge which he thereby so deeply dis- 
graces and injures, fiooffero, bigots, gamblers, 
drunkards, slanderers, liars, sensualists, misers, 
swindlers, men who abandon wives and children, 
[or who abuse or neglect them,] men who “grind 
the fuses of the poor,” should no more be admit- 
ted into an Odd Fellow’s Lodge, the thief or 
the murderer l” 

This carelessness is one danger that Prosperity 
brings along with it— it develops an element of 
deoay. If Odd Fellowship dies, it will he from in- 
ternal corruption, and not from external assault. 
It has, in the last thirty yean, proven itself more 
than equal to all of its opponents;— but if bad 
men are admitted to our halls, if to them we oom- 
mit our mysteries, they become the elements of de- 
oay, that, Hke the insidious worm, will destroy 
the heart of the tree, while yet its brandies and 
leaves are sound and green. 

Another danger that our prosperity may devel- 
op,— if it hat not already done so,— is, that the 
spirit of pT Qg r ss si on, which has assisted in this 
prosperity, will, in its zeal, forget the “ancient 
landmarks” by which our fathers were successful- 
ly guided. 'In the effort to keep pace with the 
“spirit of the age,” is there no dange of mounting 
the car of “manifest dcstinyf” And when this is 
the ease, we will have s zeal without knowledge. 
That there should be sufficient change of form to 
adapt It to the true— not false— demands of the 
ago, we are willing to admit; but when th* change 


proposed, would do away with those “ancient land- 
marks,” we should tread carefhlly, slowly and 
hesitatingly. These fundamental principles of 
morals and government, the “ancient landmarks,” 
have been, to our fathers, the pillar of cloud by 
day, and the pillar of fire by night, in their wan- 
derings; and we wonder not that our fathers trem- 
ble when they see us attempt ,to move where “the 
pillar” does not point out the way. In some in- 
stances we have thus gone, and prosperity has still 
been our attendant; and has only emboldened us 
to make still greater departures, hoping still to be 
suooesBfal. 

The progressive party of the Order has accom- 
plished muoh. Some radioal changes have been 
made, and others are yet asked for. Some of the 
“ultra progressives” seem to look upon the Order 
simply as a vast financial scheme for pecuniary 
relief alone; and this class cares little or nothing 
about the forms and ceremonies, by which gnat 
truths are to he taught and important duties are 
to be performed. They would tear everything 
like poetic beauty or interest from the ritual and 
servioe of our degrees, and reduce the beautiful 
system of Odd Fellowship to a mere Health Asso- 
ciation. How far below the vast ideal of our fa- 
thers does this fall! Theira was a brotherhood 
that pledged counsel, assistance, and consolation, 
as well as money— a brotherhood of souls instead 

of DOLLABS. 

Another class of “progressives” seeks to 00 
amend the government of the Order as to leave it, 
we think, a huge body without a head— to render 
a nulity the unity of our Order. We are opposed 
to too great a concentration of power— and we are 
also opposed to depriving the head of the Order of 
the absolute right to control in matters of won 
and pbdcabt law. Suoh a head, such a power 
must exist, if we would retain our unity, if we 
would all speak the same language and mind 
the same things. In all comm uni ties and associ- 
ations there must he a power from which there in 
no appeal,— save that of revolution,— an appeal to * 
the governed to alter or re-make, an appeal that 
ought not to be made except as the last resort. 

Another elass of “progrendves,”— conservative 
upon the points named— is using all its power to 
beautify and adorn that which already exists; and 
to this class we profess to belong. We ask for no 
important radioal changes at present, except those 
demanded by the n e ce ss ities of the times — we seek 
not to re-make many of the primary laws of the 
Order — we would not do away with the. “ancient 
landmarks” of principles or praotioe. We would 
simply correct the abuses that have crept in and 
become a part and parcel of the Order, and while 
correcting and trimming, would add beauty, vital- 
ity and permanency to all its departments. This 
we consider true progression, or oonsenratiam — 
alike removed from “old hunkerism,” and “manr- 
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fost destiny.” It views Odd Fellowship in all its 
relations to the physical, the mental, and the mor- 
al man, and seeks to administer to the demands 
of his threefold nature. 

So long as this class remains dominant, our 
prosperity will be of no permanent detriment 
to the Order. Here and there carelessness, and 
self-confidence, and ultra- progress! venoss may ex- 
ist and exert a limited, though baneful influence, 
yet the Spirit of Conservatism will lay its hand 
upon its wayward march, and say, “hitherto thou 
shalt come, but no farther.” The “old hunkers” 
and “ultr-progressives” may each use their efforts 
.to prevent the steady advance of this class, and 
tell it that “tho fiery pillar of its wanderings is an 
‘ionis vatuus,’ or a natural produot of the wilder- 
ness,” yet if it is true to its Conservatism, it will 
see “night after night— like one of the sure and ev- 
er-shining stars in the firmament— the old column 
rise, gliding slowly, but guiding certainly” to a 
Prosperity as permanent and durable as the wants 
of humanity. 

“RISE AND PROGRESS OF ODD FELLOW- 
SHIP.” 

We commence in this number a series of articles 
from the pen of one of our G. Representatives to 
the G. L. U. S., P. A. Haokleman, upon the sub- 
ject of the “Rise and Progress of 0>dd Fellowship,” 
In the United Stales. We know of no one better 
calculated to givo a faithful and interesting ac- 
count of it. Ardently attached to the Order, and 
having had access to all the reliable information 
that can now be had upon the subject, our readers 
may anticipate a rich treat fiom his pen. Of his 
ability to make the series an interesting one, we 
need not speak, for he is too well known in tho 
Order to need commendation from ns. 

The articles are being delivered this winter, in 
the form of lectures, to the Lodge of which he is 
a member. 

“CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON THE MYSTIC 
BROTHERHOODS.” 

We commend “No. 8,” of this series of able ar« 
tides from the pen of Jams G. Mat, Esq., to the 
careful consideration of every Odd Fellow. Mr. 
Mat, although a member of several other fratemi- 
ties,ie not a member of the I. 0. 0. F. What he 
knows about our Order ho has gathered from our 
published laws, proceedings, addressee, <feo. If 
our principles and professions appear unto all the 
uninitiated, as they do unto him, the world will 
expect a great deal from us. Let us see that those 
expectations are/all fulfilled. 

THE “ARK.” 

The Deo. No. of this excellent monthly is upon 
our table, filled with its usual quantity of inter- 
esting matter. It will commence the new year in 
a new dress, and we hope with a largely increased 
liat of subscribers. 


OBJECTIONS TO ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

It is customary among persons who attempt to 
describe the peculiar teneta of the Order, to dwell 
particularly upon practical charity, attendance on 
the sick and all that class of duties and work in- 
cluded under the head of benevolence. We do not 
propose to deny, indeed we cannot, that this is one 
peculiar, distinguishing characteristic of our Or- 
der, but we wish to call the attention of the broth- 
erhood to this matter, that they may ask them? 
selves, whether in very truth they do, effectively 
and fully, all that is required of them as members 
of this great Fraternity. 

Against the assertion that Odd Fellows are, in 
virtue of their organisation, benevolent, the ene- 
mies of the Order urge that, as mere 
companies, they do no more than is required ef 
them, in visiting the sick, burying the dead and 
educating the orphan: That every member pays 
into the treasury his ulloted proportion and that 
when disabled by disease or accident, he has a 
right to draw from the common stock for the relief 
of his necessities: That Odd Fellows, as individ- 
uals, are not more generous, more attentive to the 
wants of the poor, than are others who have no 
connection with the Order, that indeed they are 
less so. that being called upon to relieve the dis- 
tress of one class, they become interested in that 
class to the exclusion of all others: That, 
of making men more generous, more actively be- 
nevolent, the organisation only renders them sel- 
fish and oold-hearted to the world. We do not in- 
tend to answer these objections, yet we do not ad- 
mit that there is any foundation for them in truth; 
but merely to make them the ground of a few 
hints to the members of the Order, whioh may 
strike the minds of some as worthy of note. 

Our own observation as an Odd Fellow is too 
limited geographically, to enable ns to say how the 
Fraternity operates in other regions of our own 
land and in other lands, but~so far as that obser- 
vation has extended, the above objections do not 
hold; yet they carry with them a show of reason. 

May not the care of one class render mi oorelassof 
all other classes? May we not sometimes forget 
that the aim of our Order is to oore not for those of 
our own membership only, but that it extends 
much farther— to a xbateexiux nr the whole 
vakil t ov man? May not members of the Order 
learn to content themselves with a faithful dis- 
charge of prescribed duties, forgetting that as all 
men have sprung finom a common Parent, all have 
a claim upon our sympathise and our charities? 
We believe that all good Odd Fellows do view, in 
their true light, our organization, its prescribed 
duties, its requirements towards those not mem- 
bers of the Order and its ultimate tendencies. 
But what then? Shall all, who do no mote than 
just what is required of them by the strict latest 
of the law, .be styled unworthy the name they beast 
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To etich members, if such there be, this is a rather 
startling question. We do not answer the ques- 
tion, nor do we determine whether such members 
do exist, but by way of opening the discussion, let 
it be presumed that there are in our Order mem- 
bers in good standing, members who attend the 
Tegular meetings of their Lodges, who contribute 
regularly to the common charity fund, who do sit 
with and care for sick brothers, when regularly 
notified to do so and that without complaint, and 
who are in all external seeming worthy members, 
but who make this the limit of what is required 
of them in the way of charity and good offices to 
their race in the day of trouble. Of such we ask: 
Upon what teaching is founded the command, to 
visit the sick and bury the dead? Bid it originate 
with the Odd Fellows? Was this a new feature in 
moral duty first presented to the world by the 
founders of tho Order; or was it borrowed from 
the groat Law-Giver? Bid not the great Immacu- 
late go about doing good? Bid he not leave his 
commands to all the race to exercise their good of- 
fices, not to any class, but to the rack? When 
he sent out his followers to preach his gospels was 
it to God’s chosen people, the Jews, or was it “Go 
ye into all tho world?” Have Odd Fellows any 
prescriptive right to limit that command and say: 
We will to worthy brothers, their widows and 
orphans, contribute of our goods as God hath pros- 
pered us, and leave the rest of tho race to seek aid 
from those who are not members of our Order? 
To do so would be to exercise a power not delega- 
ted to them. 

While we have admitted that there may be in 
our Lodges members who taka this narrow and 
limited view of their duty os men and as Odd 
Fellows, we do not admit that there is anything 
in the work or organization of the Fraternity 
whioh has any tendency to produce or foster such 
opinions. On the contrary, we maintain that a 
faithful performance of the duties prescribed by 
our Order, tends to make members better men; 
that it brings into contact with suffering and want 
many, who but for their membership, would nev- 
er learn by personal experience, that relieving dis- 
tress actually raises in the mind a pleasure of so 
pure and holy a character as to be entirely incon- 
sistent with narrow-minded selfishness. To some 
even the plain duties imposed by our Order, may 
nt first performance seem irksome and onerous; 
but like all other duties unpleasant at first, these 
become less unpleasant, then easy, and finally 
pleasant. The care of those in want and sickness 
neeeasarily raises a certain degree of sympathy and 
interest on the pert of those who ere called upon 
to exereise that oere. The feeling that pleads for 
an enemy who throws himself on our generosity, 
that leads us to protect the feeble, to guard the 
unprotected, is -sister to that which prompts us in 
our oars of the sick end suffering. Ws soon 


* 3 ? 


learn to feel that we have a certain degree of per- 
sonal interest in the one confided to our trust. 
This interest takes root in the sterile soil of the 
coldest heart and in the moral habit of sympathy 
and care imperceptibly finds a plaoe and exists 
an influence no less powerful than that of our nat- 
ural propensities. So far, then, from rendering 
men selfish and narrow-minded, it develops and 
strengthens the most Godlike characteristics of tho 
soul. Angels are ministering spirits and Christ 
himself went about doing good. In imitating, in 
so far as fallible humanity can, these superior and 
omniscient existences, we certainly are in no dan- 
ger of rendering our minds callous to the claims 
of our sufferinglfellow beings. If any, who may 
read these hastily jotted thoughts, feel that* they 
come, in any degree under the description given 
above, we say that a sincere desire to correct 
the evil in their own case and a faithful perform- 
ance of required duty will inevitably result, as we 
have asserted, in the production of pleasure in- 
stead of pain. 

The groat rule of moral duty, “In all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you 
do ye so unto them” is incorporated in our system 
as one of its fundamental principles, and here as 
in every other similar case Odd Fellows have no 
right to limit tho rule to their own Fraternity. 
The duty is inculcated as marking our relations 
with men and it is quite evident that those who 
do not obey the law towards tho members of the 
Order oertainly will not towards their fellow men 
who ore not members. 

Begin by appreciating and obeying the require- 
ments of the moral law towards your fellow mem- 
bers, and its application to tho race will become 
easy. 

WOOBWAKB HALL. 

We are pleased to see that our enterprising fel- 
low citizen, Bro. Jno. K. Woodward, is comple- 
ting his new and commodious Hall, upon the cor- 
ner of High and Lower First Streets. When fin- 
ished it will make a large and comfortable saloon 
for concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 

Our city has long needed a Hall of this kind, and 
we are heartily glad that the want is about to be 
filled. We have been promised an engraving of 
Woodward Hall, and when it appears we will give 
a minute description of it. 


Bedzoation of thjc Odd Fellow’s Hall, nv 
New Orleans, La.— Let no one ail to read the 
account of the dedication of the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall in New Orleans, and the dedicatory address. 
They are somewhat lengthy but will well pay a per- 
usal. The address is one of the finest we have 
read for many a long day. Bon’t fail to read it, 
and treasure the truths it so nobly and eloquently 
advocates. . . 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 

Mt, VnufOK, Deo* 7th, 1B52. 

I have been luxuriating for the past few days, 
at the homo of Bro. D. PntnLjrs, in this place, 
Mt, Vcruon is a place of much more importance 
tlian I had supposed, but not of as much impor- 
tance a* it ought to be, from its location. Situated 
but a few miles above the month of tlie Wabash 
River, it, instead of Evansville, should bo the de- 
pot for the trade of that river. It, however, docs 
a very fair share of business, Surrounded by a 
fine counter, and connected with it by good roads, 
it appropriates to itself almost the entire trade of. 
tlio “bottom of the Pocket. 11 

This being my first visit here, I was almost a to- 
tal stranger, but did not remain so long. Here, tis 
everywhere else I have Jbocn, I found the right 
hand of fellowship extended* I become acquaint- 
ed with a goodly number of the Odd Fellows, and 
found most of them devoted to the cause* Two 
Lodges and an Encampment exist here, all of 
which are in fine working order. In company 
with some of the brethren of New Harmony Lodge 
I spent a very pleasant, social evening around the 
altar of the old Lodge, The Order is doing good 
here. It is not a mere nullity in the com muni tyr 
its influence is felt and felt for good. The Order, 
wherever it is established, tends to make men wi- 
ser and better. It is one of the moral levers by 
which society is being elevated to its true social 
position. 

My visit hero was an agreeable one, and the 
friends I formed here will have a place in my 
heart until the day of my death. 


WHY? 

The following article we take from the “Western 
Christian Advocate,” published at Cincinnati, O.: 

“We notion among the published proceedings of 
the Holston eonffcronoo lately held at Knoxville, 
Term,, tlmt a letter was read by the presiding 
bishop from a young lady, complaining of breach 
of marriage promise on the part oft young preach- 
er, whose name it is unnecessary to "mention here. 
Too frequently young ministers evince, by their 
manner toward young ladies, more than they 
mean in thdr hearts, and sometimes, too, there is 
a half yromiw of marriage, concerning which the 
young man himself thinks nothing, hut upon 
which tho young lady relies with all dependence 
and trust. Such a course on the part of a minister 
of the cross is wholly inexcusable, and he who dil- 
ly-daUys, or plays fun for tho sake of fun with 
the affections of a yotrng lady , should not escape rep- 
rimand and censure. lie who promises to marry a 
lady, and then at once or anon after sets out to for- 
get his promise, and goes off to hunt up another 
one for his wife, should himself be hunted with 
dispatch, and be reward*! according to tho merits 
of the case. We have made thsee remarks not to 
jnstifv the course of the young lady in writing to 
the bLhop, but rather us a hit of advice to our un- 
married young brethren. We rather inch ns 
to the opinion, that a young lady of shrinking 


delicacy and true modesty would almost suffer 
death ere site would parade her heart triala before 
a conference of ministers.” 

We agree with tho editor, that 1 young mini stem 
too frequently evince by their manner toward 
young ladies, more than they mean in their heart* 
and that f sueh a course on the part of a young 
minister of the cross is wholly inexcusable;- and 
tlmt he who agrees to 'marry a lady, and then at 
onee'or soon after seta cut to forget his promise, 
and goes off to hunt up another one for his wife, 
should himself be hunted up with despatch, and 
be rewarded according to the merits of the case, 1 
but we cannot see wht *» young lady of shrinking 
delicacy and true modesty* should ‘almost suffer 
death ere she would parade her heart trials before 
a conference of ministers. 1 We think that, in this 
respect, the custom of society is wrong. Why 
should the female be silent, when some unprinci- 
pled mm wins, by honied words and vows of 
eternal love, her confiding and unsuspecting heart 
anti then when the whim is past and Ids careless 
hours beguiled, forsakes liar, and goes off to 
practice his sinful Arts upon some otbni confiding 
girl! If she is silent, who will expose the crime of ^ 
tho young man, or tho young minister, if you 
please? Will he go and tell the bishpp and the el- 
ders that he has won tho affections of some trust- 
ing member of his congregation, only to betray 
them? Will he expose bis guilt? No. He knows 
too wall that if told and believed, It will call down 
upon him the just indignation of the conference 
and the cordial contempt of all high-minded and 
honorable persons. Shall she suffer on In silence 
and sorrow, and he go unpunished? Of cqubse, 
if she is a * young lady of tree modesty!’ What 
right lias she to expose him, and thus prevent oth- 
ers from suffering os she new does? What right 
has her ‘modest' tongue to demand that a deceiver 
shall not go unpunished? But should the expose 
him, above all, do not lot her 1 parade her heart 
trials before aconfercnce of ministers!’ Wirfoil 
Are they more liable to make sport of her than 
others are? Is there less justice, less hearty ^con- 
demnation of ‘unjustifiable wrong,’ lens sympathy 
for woman’s injuries, lose love for pure and holy 
living? To what other tribunal shall the inured 
woman go? Where better can she expose the 
wrong nnd (if that body of mmiitere will do right) 
save some other trusting one, from the snares of 
him who has wronged her? Dare she not confide 
her wrongs to that body? 

We cannot agree with the able editor of the 
‘Advocate 1 upon this point, nor can we think 
that tkux ifoDEdTT should overeom* woman’s 
innate uuso of justice, and prevent her from 
exposing, at the proper place, tho basenau of the 
contemptible flirt, who has, by that one act, 
rendered himself unworthy of the high position 
he has disgraced. 
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Dt eta! dying! dying! The lost child of the 
Old Tear is lying before tia, pale, wun, and gasping 
for breath. Her eleven sisters, one by one, have 
yielded to the irrevocable decree, and have been 
placed, aide by aide, in the charnel bouse of cen- 
turies. The flowers that wreathed thdr brows fit 1 
birth, and the cypress that drooped above them at 
death, lie scattered and withered in the gloomy 
vault. Soon the last child “shall sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking," Beside her dying conch 
stands old Father Time, hoary with the frosts of 
centuries, yet as strong and an pitying as whan 
he blotted out the names r >f those who built 
the pyramids, or drew hie oblivious mantle over 
tha deeds of the first eighteen centuries. The 
wealth and fame and records of buried ages satis- 
fy him not, nor waste the strength of his puissant 
arm, nor weaken the glance of hie basilisk i?ye. 

We*p, Old Year, for thou shall soon be childless ! 
and friendless. Already the dews of death are 
gathering on the brow of thy youngest one ; heT ' 
limbs are stiffening for the grave, Lier voice is 1 
ainking into endless silence and her bright eyes 
are going out in a “long, dark, dark, dark night 
that bos no morn beyond it” Weep! but tears , 
will not avail thee now! The cold breath of the . 
Destroyer hath stilled her throbbing heart forever- 1 
Dead! dead! dead! Twine the cypress upon 
her cold brow, croes her flesh less arms upon her 
sunken breast, and place her In the tomb. 

FarftwtUl Thou art dead, but the uezds that 
thou and thy sisters saw, shat,l never die! 
Their record an angel hath transcribed into the 
regiitjy of God,— their influencx, like the nnsotm 
spirit of the wind, still yervadea the world, and 
shall pervade it until Jehovah's hand shall write 
“eternal death" upon Time’s wrinkled brow! 

too the funeral torch that burned fur the da- 
parted year is extinguished, the first child of the 
New Year, garlanded with bright and cheering 
aspirations, springs. Miner v a- like, from the brow 
of tha Future, and demands our songs of joy. 
Health and life swell in her full bust and rounded 
limbs, happincM sparkles in her bright eye*, joy 
laugh* upon her cerul lips, pleasure follows her 
dancing feet and hepo haloes her with the light of 
eternal blessedness. 

Wo great her with a glad welcome, and bid her 
write fbr ua a record on high that shall shine with 
an ever-enduring brightness! 

A dirge forth* deal! A poan for the living! 

Again, kind reader, our Mirror is before tta: — 

A broad and beautiful prairie, appears, through 
which, like a thread of silver, one of our western 
rivers winds its meandering way. Upon the brow 
of this wooded bight, for a moment we will stand, 
end view the landscape. Far away, far as the eye 


can reach, stretches the lovely plain. Hero and 
there small dumps of trees, invigorated by the 
warm breath of spring, are unfolding their green 
leaves. Yonder a a mall lakes, with it?i cairn, glassy 
surface, glitters in the rays of the morning sun. 
Upon its margin bends the willow, while through 
its clear depths, the pike, the trout, and the base 
sport In finny gloe. Beyond, like a mountain in 
the desert, rise* a conical mound, in which lie 
mol da H ng the bones of the buried warrior* and 
breve* of a departed race. There, in the distance, 
upon the bank of the silver stream, repose* a quiet 
village, its 

“ white spire — o pencil in the eky. 

Tracing silently lift 1 * changeful story, 

Points us to many that are now in glory, 

There on high.” 

Spring, with its warm sun and gentle ahowara, is 
here, and upon every alight undulation of the 
plain, upon every mossy bed beneath the budding 
trees, upon the green sward of the glassy lake, 
upon the margin of the sweetly- flowing stream 
and everywhere, bloom flowers — flowers so bright 
so varied, so gay, and so fragrant, that one 
might dream ancient Eden reproduced. How 
beautiful the scene! 

Near the western ride of the village, just within 
the shadow of “yon white spire," do you notseo 
a neat white cottage, embowered in evergreens! 
Would you enter? Quick as thought, the beauti- 
ful landscape disappears and a neatly fjarmshed 
room is before us. The shutters are opeh, but the 
undrawn curtains obstruct the rays of -the tun 
that have struggled through the vine* that al- 
most hide the window from the passer by. 

In a large arm chair, near the fire ait*, or rath- 
er, reclines the form of a pale consumptive. Tha 
attenuated frame, the bright though sunken eye 
the hollow cheeks, the thin, cadaverous lips, the 
hectic flush, the shortened breath, the constant 
backing cough, all proclaim, that the “last of 
earth" is near. At the feet of the sufferer, upon a 
low ottoman, ails a fair, young girl, on whose 
checks and brow the aim and wind of fifteen sum- 
mers have painted the roseate hue of health. In 
hci hand is a prayer book from which she U read- 
ing, in a clear, though subdued voice, the service 
for tha day. Occasionally she stops and fixes her 
dark, anxious eyas upon the troubled countenance 
of the sufferer. 

“Fanny." 

“What, uncle?" inquired the girl, as she rise* 
from her scat and stands by his side. 

“Why do you read that dry, old book to me! 
Do you think that I want to hear nothing but ser- 
mons and prayers T 1 

For a moment Fanny hesitated, and then adds; 

4l What bettor can I read uncle I I should 
think yen would love to hear me read from this 
book. Did not our minister toll you, yesterday. 
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that you ought to think about those things?’ 
And the tears well from her fall heart into her 
eyes. , 

“What is it to him, whether I think about these 
things or not?” almost petulantly asks her uncle. 
“He will not have to aooount for me. I wonder if 
he thinks I am going to die,” he continued, as if 
to himself. “It cannot be. And yet I am so 
weak, and so wasted away, I may never get well, 
lean almost see through my hand,” he adds, as 
he holds his thin, bloodless, and almost transpa- 
rent hand between him and the Are. 

“Fanny draw the curtain, open the window, 
and let me look out upon the earth. I wonder if 1 
will ever get out again!” 

“Here uncle, let me assist you; you are too 
weak to walk.” 

“No I am not I feel stout this morning,” and 
with a trembling step he approaches the open 
window, and through the vines parted by the ready 
hand of Fanny, he gazed out upon the beautiful 
sene. 

For a few moments he looks out, and then with 
a quivering lip and a tearful eye, he goes back to 
his seat, and bitterly laments his almost helpless 
and hopeless condition. 

“I can not die, now. The world is too beautiful, 
too flair, I would livo here alway. This world is 
good enough for me. Why must I die? Why must 
I die? Others live. The drunkard, the gambler, 
the rogue can live, why must I die?” 

“If it were God’s will for you to die,” asks 
Fanny, “would yon not bo willing?” 

“No, no, Fanny, I am not willing to die,” and 
the weak, worldly man, broken— but not purified 
by sickness, bursts into tears. HU heart is un. 
touched— his wayward will, is made fickle and 
pevUh by affliction, and his usually gentle dispo- 
sition is soured. 

Lesson after lesson has been poured into his 
mind— time and again has he heard that rest comes 
not in this world— that the man of faith alono has 
perfect peace, and yet he oomprehenda it not. His 
heart is bound to earth — it has never ascended that 
raystio ladder whose top reaohes above tho clouds. 
Will he remain thus hard, thus careless, thus reck- 
less of all, save life on earth? 

. The scene changes. A month has glided away 
A small steamer is slowly ascending the river a 
few miles below the village. A young girl is 
lying upon one of the sofas in tho cabin. Around 
her stand an anxious throng. A stranger physi- 
cian stoops beside her. His hand is on her wrist 

She is pulseless. The swollen veins in her neck 
and forehead — the discolored feature, where an 
hour since, health in all its beauty bloomed, the 
still heart, which then pulsated with joy, the silent 
lips which then were speaking of her unole and 
her home, all tell that death, sudden death hath 
smitten our fair young girL 


The boat reaohes the village — the news of death 
U borne to tho home of the dead. A frantic moth- 
er, and afflicted uncle hear it and are paralyzed. 

The dead girl is borne by kind hands to the home 
she loved so well— the home where her words were 
a song of joy, and her smile the sunshine of the 
heart. Upon that scene let us not look, kind 
reader. We would not gaze upon the mother bend- 
ing in agony over thojoorpeo of an only daughter. 
God and angels only should see grief like that. 

The sick room appears again. One of its inmates 
is not here — the tomb holds all that is earthly of 
the lovely Fanny — Heaven has claimed all that is 
immortal. 

Beside the sick man, whoso changed appearance 
denote the end still more near, sits a minister of 
the cross. With all tho earnestness his subject 
demand, he is striving to awake an interest in 
the sick man’s heart, in reference to his soul’s 
salvation. 

“Why, my friend, will you not think of these 
things. A few months more is all you can an- 
ticipate of life in this world. God has afflicted 
you for your good ; he has taken from you your 
niece for your good, and- 1 -” 

“I cannot see it so. I will not see it so. Here 
I was suffering constantly, and now to add to my 
misery yon tell me that God killed my Fanny fbr 
my good. Is this your doctrine? Does your Bible 
teach you that? And now yon askj me to repent 
and be converted. So you all talk. This is the 
way with all you preachers. No I will ride itaa 
I am. I havo been honest; I owe no man, I have 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, assisted the 
orphan, and protected the needy, sustained the 
widow. What more can I dot What more ean 
any one do?” - 

“Believe in Christ,” adds the minister. 

“I do believe in him as the Bible tells me, and 
I show my faith by my works.” 

“Yes, but you aro an unpardoned sinner.” 

“Well hav’nt I done all the good lean? And 
yon come and tell me I am not far from the grave, 
and that I am still unfit to die. I will not btlieve 
it” 

“But the Bible says, “Except ye be bom again, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ ” 

“I know nothing about the new birth. It don’t 
concern me.” 

“Then you will not think about this subject 
now?” 

“No, nor ever?’ Don’t mention it to me again. 
It makes me worse— it gives me pain and uneasi- 
ness. I will hear no more of it. If I am to die, I 
will die as I have lived, an honest, moral, benevo- 
lent man, and risk the other world.” 

“Say not so.” 

“But I will say so. My mind in made up, and I 
wish to hear no more about it.” 

Poor deluded brother, so near thy grave, end 
yet so blind. Bather pray far. ’mors light.’ 


\ 
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Again the aoene changes. It is a calm Sabbath 
era in the bright month of June. The last jays of 
the setting son are flooding sky and. earth with a 
mellow light. The soented breath of the dry June 
air is passing through the open window, to fan 
the fevered brow of the impatient sufferer, who 
reclines near it. Day after day has passed away 
and still he lingers on the shores of time, unwil- 
ling to die. Beside him sits an old, friend and 
brother, who with him has knelt in ‘ days of auld 
lung syne,’ at the myatio altar. 

, “I fiiar that I shall never get to Lodge again!” 
remarks the siok man, continuing the conversa- 
tion. 

“Well I wish yon oould; but you know there is 
a Lodge above where the parted oan meet again.” 

“So it is said. I know you behove it, for I have 
beard you preach it. I don’t know what to think 
about it.” 

“ You would, if you would but think a moment. 
Tou have become nervous, you have been sick so 
long that it has even become a burden for you to 
think ” 

“Yes I know I have, and then Mr. , and 

Mr. , have bean h^se almost every week fat 

the pest three months, talking to me about religion, 
until I am sick and tired of thinking about dying, 
and the other world.” 

“The Master’s degree is a beautiful degree, ain’t 
it,” asks the visitor, abruptly changing the con- 
versation. 

M I always thought so.” 

“But did you never think that there was some- 
thing emblemed in that degr e e something behind 
the ceremony, that Masonry does not give. The 
fbrm is there beautiful and life-like — but the power 
is wanting. Bo yon not see? 1 mean * * 

• •«« * ' * » » 

mid the glorious resurrection to which it points,— 
when the Lion of the Tribe of Judah shall lay hold 
of the heart and raise it from the death of sin, and 
then to ihe glory of an endless life.” 

“I see, I see, as I never saw before,” says the 
siok man. 

. The right weapon has been wielded — thp rocky 
heart is smitten, and the perishing soul shall live. 

The brother takes his band, throws his arm 
about him, and gently drawing the head of the siok 
brother upon his shoulder, whispers in his ear: “as 
David loved Jonathan, so do I love you,” and 
speaks to him of Jesus, the friend of sinners. It 
is enough. The siok man listens— and then with 
swelling heart and streaming eyes, says* 

“Won’t you pray for me?” 

They kneel together, and now on this holy Sab- 
bath evening their voices go up to Godin bumble 
snnflMsion and trusting prayer. “Bleeeed are they 
that mourn fbr they shall be comforted.” 

“Knock and It shall be opened unto yon.” 

Again tbeseene change* Month have passeed 


since the last scent. Autumn with its. wailing 
winds, and -sere and yellow leaf’ is upon the earth. 
Nature seems dying— all, all is fading— changing 
— dying. A night of storm has just passed away. 
Light is ‘struggling for mastery,’ in the oast, with a 
huge bank of dark clouds. It is triumphant. The 
clouds are dispersed, and day dawns in brightness. 

Friends and relatives are gathered about the 
couch of the dying one. The brother who had, 
months since, successfully pointed him to Jesus, 
holds his cold , cold hand. 

While all around are weeping, how bright the 
smile that illumines his features! The fear of 
death is gone, the hope of blissful immortality 
dwells within! 

In a low, feeble though confident tone he 
speaks: 

“It has been good for me to be afflicted. I see - 
it now. I would not live alway.” 

“Is all right beyond the tomb?” asks his friend 
and brother. 

“Ail, all is well!” gasps the dying one, while his * 
eye for a moment burns with a brighter lustre, and 
then the film of death comes over it. 

“It is night — No, the aun rises! — Glory Glory l* 
and angels bear him to a clime where 

“ a 6un shall rise 

That shall glow forever 
In unclouded skies.” , 

Tb« vision fades from our Mirror, but may its 
memory live in our hearts, and stimulate us to 
seek fbr, and point to, that rest where the care 
worn man shall bow him down before his God, and 
realize the “rest that remains for the faithful.” 

COMPLAINTS. 

Some of our subscribers in (he river towns oom— . 
plain that the “Magazine” does not reach them 
until about the middle of the month. With one of 
two exceptions the Magazine has been regularly 
mailed the first week of the month; and if it has 
railed to reach its destination, the fault is in the 
mails, not in us. Hereafter it will be mailed about 
the 25th’ of the preceding month, thus enabling all 
of our subscriber* to reoeive the Magazine at the 
same time that it is delivered to the subscribers 
in our own city. ' 

NEW LODGES. 

We learn by a letter from the M. W. G. Master, 

Jo. L. Sfloox, that dispensations have been grant- 
ed, sinoe the J uly communication of the G. L., for 
Lodges, at the following places: 

Mt. Vernon , Posev oounty., 

Williams bumh, Wayne co., 

Greenwood, Marion co., 

Winchester, Randolph co.. 

Madiso n, (German Lodge,) Jeffer son co., 

We would again invite our friends in tbs various 
sections of our State and the West, to keep ns ad- 
vised of the prosperity of the Order in their locali- 
ties. A ft w lines from thsm would bo of great in* 
texest to the Order. , 
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Fort Wayne, Ind , Dec. 14, ’52. 

Messrs. Editors: On the 9th Inst., I instituted 
“Auburn Lodge” No. 116, located at Auburn De 
Kalb co., Ind., assisted by P. D. D. G. M.’s— Drake 
and Sanders— P. G.’s ells and Link, of Fort 
Wayne Lodge No. 14, and Bbo. Francis S. Ava- 
line, of Harmony Lodge No. 19, at Fort Wayne. 
The officers elect, are Joseph D. Davis, N. G., B p 

G. Cosgrove, V. G., Wesley Parks, Sco’y. ; Jos. 

H. Ford, P. S., and 8. W. Ralston, Trees. Meets 
on Tuesday. This Lodge, I take pleasure in saying, 
starts under very favorable circumstances; the 
Hall is very nearly fitted up, and the charter mom- 
ben are some of the best men in the conuty, con- 
sequently, good Odd Fellows. Under the guidance 
of such men, there can be no doubt of the suc- 
cess of this or any other Lodge, as they are re- 
solved to lock to quality, rather than numbers. 
After going though the preparatory requirements, 
four gentlemen, of whom any Lodge might well 
be proud, were initiated the same evening. My 
thanks are due to the very kind Brothers of Auburn, 
and to the past officers of Fort Wayne (who ac- 
companied me thither) for their valuable services 
on the occasion. My best wishes for the Order, 
and prosperity to the “Western Odd Fellows 1 
Magazine.” Fraternally Yours, 

O. W. JEFFORDS, D. D. G. M. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
that reaohcd here sometime in the latter part of 
November, during the absence of the Senior. To 
eecure immediate attention, all communications in 
ysfbrenee to the business or matter of the magazine, 
should be directed to “Anderson & Warren, Pub- 
lishers, New Albany, Ind.” 

Utica, Ind., Nov., 15th, 1852. 

Rev. P. G. G. B. Jocelyn: — Bro. I am directed 
to inquire of you, whether the following as con- 
tained inyous Magazine, (Nov. No., page, 145,) 
refers to the G. L. U. S., to the G. L. of Ind., or to 
Sub. Lodges: 

“The G. L. U. 8. confirmed the 4th decision so 
modified that when a vacancy was filled in office, 
the one so filling it was entitled to the full honors 
of the term without regard to length of qervioe.” 

Does this decision apply to Subordinate Lodges, 
and have we the right to promote our officers un- 
der that decision! 

H. D. SCOTT, Sec’y. - 

By reference to 0 ct. No., page 182, it will be 
seen that thd decision refers to Grand Lodges. 

The Isw in reference to promotion of officers in* 
Subordinate Lodges in Indiana, will be found on 
page 8, of the “Revised Edition, January, 1852;’ 
and in the oass of “W. Cosgrove, of Kosoiusko 
Lodge, No. 82,” as rooordsd on pages 616-17-18, of 
the printed 1 proceedings of the “Communication 
of the B. W, G. Lodge of Indiana, January, 1852.” 


We have either s fortunate or unfortunate trail 
that is ever tempting us to appropriate any little 
pieoe of prose or poetry, that we may happen to 
stumble upon. Sometimes it leads us to commit 
s species of literary theft; but in the present in- 
stance, we cannot say that we are very guilty. 

The piece below we found no matter where. 

It has neither date nor signature, and as it appears 
to be the original draft we will publish it, lost 
otherwise, the “one” for whom it was designed 
should never see pt. As we happen to be well 
acquainted with the fair and lovely girl to wbotn 
the Acrostic is dedicated, we shall take particular 
care to see that it reaches her; so the author may 
rest easy on that score. 

TO ONE I LOVE. 

Endeared to me by many a smile of love. 

Long will thy image dwell within my heart; 

Long will the light of thy dark, lustrous syea 
Entrancing joys awake. Fond memory 
No hour I spent with thee will e’or forget, — 
Enshrined within my heart of hearts, each hour 
Must live. And if, fair girl, I saw thy heart 
Emblemed on thy faoe, its holy love 
Reveals a fount made pure by breath of heaven. 
Young angels there, of love might freely drink 
And fear no poisoned cup. From that pure fount 
Believe, dear one, 1 fain would drink aweel 
draughts. 

Deny me not; there let me learn to love 
In hope that I shall ne’er forget the power; — 

Love theel Intoxicate with bliss indeed I 
Love thee, and know a foretaste pure of heaven. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Brothers desirous of subscribing to the Magazine 
can forward their subscriptions through the Rep- 
resentatives in the Grand Lodge at its meeting 
this month. We earnestly urge upon the Frater- 
nity in our own State to aid us in this undertaking. 
One of the editors will, if not providentially pre- 
vented, attend the meeting of the Grand Lodge 
and will be glad to reoeive through our Represen- 
tatives, such lists of subscribers as may be sent up 
at that time. If the Secretary, or some other 
member in each Lodge favorable to our enterprise 
will take hold of the matter, we shall expect at 
least ons thousand additional subsribers. 

I. oT oT F. 

Oitioi or the Grand Master, ) 
Shelbyville, Dec. 12, 1852, ) 
To the D. D. Masters, or Indiana, 

My Brothers: — As co-adjutors of the under- 
signed, entrusted with the highly responsible duty 
of watching over and fostering the interests of 
the Order, committed to your known zeal and in- 
tegrity; in order that the R. W. G. Lodge may be 
folly informed os to the condition and work of the 
vanous Lodges within this jurisdiction, you will 
anticipate the desire of the Grand Master, by for- 
warding a full re turn of your work, in due tune to 
appear at the coming session of the Grand Lodge. 

Communications after the 10th of January, may 
be directed to Indianapolis. 

JOS. L. SILCOX, Grand Master. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

THE TWO BANKRUPTS; 

OR 

SOCIETY AND ODD FELLOWSHIP CONTRASTED. 

BT KATE BEMIES. 

PART I. 

John Jones was one of the wealthiest of 
the second class of merchants in the city of 
New York. Although a small retail mer- 
chant a few years before the opening of our 
story, he was now an extensive jobber hav- 
ing a very large list of customers in the 
West. 

His family was small. A son, about 
nineteen years of age, and a daughter some 
three years younger, were all that remained 
of seven children. In early life he had been 
poor, but by close attention to business, at 
forty-five, he was comfortably situated with 
hosts of friends around him. 

His son, Albert, a noble-hearted, impul- 
sive youth, had been brought up principally 
in the store, as it was his father’s intention 
soon to retire from active business, and leave 
him to superintend his extensive establish- 
ment. 

His daughter, Louisa, was a delicate, gold- 
en-haired, blue-eyed girl, possessing an 
unusually matured mind. At a very early 
age, she had exhibited precocity of in- 
tellect, and the ardor and intensity with 
which, during the past three years, she had 
devoted herself to intellectual pursuits, had 
already developed in her the premonitory 
symptoms of that fatal scourge of the north 
—Consumption. She had been educated at 
the first institutions in the city, and was mis- 
tress of all the accomplishments that wealth 
and position could command. 

Matters remained in this prosperous con- 
dition until the crisis of 18 — , that followed 
in the wake of those days of speculation, 
when every body expeoted to become rich 
by a few bold strokes. Property of all 
SI 


kinds, real and personal, had assumed a nom- 
inal value so far beyond the real one, that 
when the paper for which it had been sold, 
matured, there was not sufficient money to 
meet the demands, and when re-sold it fre- 
quently did not bring one-fourth of its pur- 
chase price. Of necessity, failures took 
place, and so interwoven had the various 
bouses of the east and west become, that ev- 
ery failure affected a large number of firms. 
The vast fabric which wild speculation had 
reared upon the credit system as a basis, be- 
gan to tremble, and, after the first shock, it 
was but a few years, ere the whole building, 
from foundation to cap-stone, had fallen 
down and buried thousands beneath its ruins. 

For some time the failures did not affect 
Mr. Jones, and he fancied that he should es- 
cape unhurt. He had been very careful in 
his transactions and he considered those to 
whom he had sold on time doing a safe busi- 
ness. But soon the failures became so gen- 
eral that some of his best customers failed* 
and he found himself unable to meet his own 
paper at maturity. What was to be done? 
Again and again did he ask himself this 
question. Those to whom, in other days,, 
he had shown pecuniary kindness, were una- 
ble or unwilling to assist him. His mind 
became so harassed and vexed, that, for a 
time, he was actually unfitted for business. 
Bankruptcy was constantly before him. It 
haunted him as did his shadow. If he sat in 
his counting room balancing his leger, it 
was there; if he remained at home to enjoy 
the society of his wife and family, it formed 
one of the evening circle; if he knelt in the 
sanctuary and strove to be devotional, its 
image was even there. It embittered his 
life. 

But it was no time for despondency. 
Something must be done and that immediate- 
ly. His son already knew his danger, but 
neither of them could see any way to avoid 
the impending stroke. He determined to 
make the facts known to his wife and seek 
her counsel. Perhaps her woman’s wit 
would suggest some plan by which the blow 
night be averted. He knew that he could 
confide in her judgment— that she would not 
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shrink from any duty or task that might be 
required of her. Although she was the cen- 
ter of a large and fashionable circle, and had, 
for years, boen accustomed to all the luxuries 
and flatteries of that circle, he had no fears 
that her mind and heart had become contam- 
inated by its influence. 

With this determination he started for his 
home. 

“Why, husband! what makes you so late?” 
anxiously inquired his wife, meeting him at 
the door. 

“It is not late, is it?” he asked, with a 
forced smile. 

“Not late! Look at the clock. It is past 
twelve!” 

“Impossible!” he added as he drew his 
gold repeater from his fob. “Why, it is af- 
ter twelve! I had no idea it was so late.” 

He sat down by the side of his wife, and 
ondered how he should break the news of 
is probable failure to her. 

“What is the matter, husband?” asked his 
wife, as she noticed his unusually troubled 
countenance. 

“Mary, can you bear to hear bad news?” 

What is it?” 

“I — I am ruined!” said he with much ef- 
fort. 

“Ruined! How? What is the matter?” 
asked his wife in a tone of deep anxiety. 

“I am a bankrupt! Thirty thousand dol- 
lars have to be paid this month, and I have 
not ten thousand to do it with!” and he seem- 
ed to breathe more freely, now that the worst 
was told. 

For a few moments after this unpleasant 
revelation, his wife sat perfectly silent. 

“John,” said she breaking the silence, “we 
must sell all of our extra furniture, dismiss 
most of the servants, and thus a heavy ex- 
pense will be avoided.” 

“But that will not save me. All the fur- 
niture we can possibly spare, including the 
carriage and horses, will not bring more than 
$3,000. I can not hope to collect over 
$5,000, and where the other $12,000 is to 
come from I can not tell.” 

Again both were silent. 

“I have it!” said Mrs. Jones, her face 
brightening. “Could you not And some one 
who would lend you the money for a short 
time, and take a mortgage upon our proper- 
ty?” 

“I dont know. I might. Yes, there is 
Jonas Sampson the broker, who, I doubt not, 
has funds. But he will charge an enormous 
per cent.” 

“Well you do that, and I will lessen our 
family expenses, as much as possible.” 

“And I will dispense with one of the clerks 
and Albert will devote his whole time to the 
store.” 


Thus speaking they retired to rest. 

The next morning found Mh Jones at the 
counter of Sampson, the Broker. After con- 
siderable apparent unwillingness upon the 
part of Sampson, he negotiated a loan for 
$10,000, for three months, by giving him a 
deed that covered property to the amount of 
$20,000. Papers were passed between 
them to the effect, that if the $10,000 were 
paid at maturity, the deed should be returned, 
if not the property was to be Sampson’s. 
This was a desperate loan — without the loan 
he was insolvent — with it he could not be 
worse. 

The money, thus obtained, put off for a lit- 
tle while the evil day. The almost weekly 
failures of other firms, against some of which 
he held large claims, rendered it impossible 
for him to meet all liabilities, and at the end 
of three months, redeem the deed held by 
Mr. Sampson. He determined if possible to 
save his residence, and the week before his 
note to Sampson was due, paid him $7,000, 
intimating that he might fail a few days be- 
hind with the other $3,000, but trusted it 
would make no serious difference to him. 

For a few weeks longer he struggled hard 
to save himself from bankruptcy and ruin, 
but in vain. Ere five months had elapsed 
from the time he had borrowed the money 
from the broker, he was totally insolvent. 
His goods had been passed to his creditors 
barely paying forty per cent, on their 
claims. 

“Well, Mary, it is all over! Iam penni- 
less and houseless!” said the discouraged 
Mr. Jones, one evening, a few days after he 
had ascertained the amount his assets had 
met. 

“Is the house gone, too?” inquired his 
wife. 

“Yes, yes, all is gone! And worse than 
everything else Sampson has cheated me out 
of the $7,000 I had paid him!” 

“How?” 

“You recollect I told you he had credited 
the amount on the deed. I thought he had, 
and when he claimed the house as his, I told 
him that if he took the house he would cer- 
tainly refund the amount I had advanced to- 
wards redeeming it. He coolly denied the 
payment. I asked to see the* deed. He 
showed it to me, and what was my utter 
stoni8hment to find no credit endorsed upon 
it!” 

“Did n’t you see him write the credit your- 
self?” 

“Yes> but I presume that he had formed the 
deliberate intention of swindling me, and he 
must have had a forged deed upon which, in 
my presence, he had acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the money.” 
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“Is it possible 1 But will not the law 
reach him!” 

“How can it? No one saw mo pay him, 
anti the written proof is either destroyed or 
Is in hi a possession. The house ia his in 
law. I have this day received a notice from 
him to vacate the house, or pay him $1,600 
rent, quarterly in advance. This I can not 

do, and we must move where, God only 

knows/* 

There was an unnatural calmness in the 
manner of Mr, Jones, — a calmness that al- 
most amounted to indifference, 

"Cheer up, husband/’ said his noble wife. 
"We have health left us, and if we can se- 
cure some humbler house, something may 
yet be done. You and Albert can secure 
situations as clerks, and upon your united 
salaries we can certainly live until the times 
grow better/* 

"No, Mary, I am totally discouraged. For 
the last three weeks I have been trying to 
obtain a situation and 1 can find none. 
Even Marshall Langton, whom I befriended 
when he was ao poor, and who is now doing 
a good business, refused to give me a situa- 
tion, telling me that the man who h incapa- 
ble of doing business for himself, is unfit to 
transact it for others. Those whom I 
thought my best friends refuse me assistance 
— and many of thorn do not even recognize 
me as they pass me in the streets. I had no 
idea that those who were so intimate with me, 
and whom I have so frequently accommoda- 
ted with money, could treat me so coldly. 
But ao it is. This is the way with the world, 
and now that misfortune baa come upon me 
and I am a penniless bankrupt £ am cast 
off as dishonest/ 5 

At this moment, Albert and Louisa, who 
had been out to attend a public lecture, re- 
turned. Louisa had been weeping, and as 
she entered the room she buried her face in 
her mother’s lap *nd gave way to a passion- 
ate flood of tears, 

“What’s the matter Loueyl 1 ' kindly in- 
quired Mr. Jones, ai he placed his hand up- 
on her head, 

1 1 Matte r ! T 1 fiercely repe ate d the i m pu lei v e 
Albert. “Matter enough! Not a half dozen 
of all our acquaintances we met at the hall 
would recognize us. Thrice was the proff- 
ered hand of Louisa rejected by as many of 
her old associates. We were avoided by 
them aa if we, had just escaped from the 
pest-house. Several times did I overhear 
the remarks, that 'they dress as well as if 
they were worth half a million. Jones must 
have broken full-handed t f !t 

Mr* Jones groaned, and the tears came in- 
to the eyts of his wife. 

“Dastardly! to insult me by their false in- ! 
uendoes, in the presence of my sister!* 1 


But why need I repeat the bitter words 
uttered by Albert, or attempt to analyse and 
portray the feelings that dwelt in the breasts 
of that bankrupt and his family. They were 
bankrupts! what more could be said! Had 
not Slander already begun her infamous 
work, by charging dishonesty upon Mr, 
Jones! Had not his friends already forsaken 
him! Was he not left alone, to stem unaid- 
ed the torrent that was sweeping him off? 
A few months since he had been in the for- 
most rank of society. His name was good 
■for thousands; his family were honored* 
courted, flattered and fawned upon. Ma- 
neuvering mothers were laying plans by 
which they might entrap his children, for 
they were eligible matches, but now this 
same society has cast them off! His name 
in worthless on Wali street, and his family 
are intruders where they were once court- 
ed! 

That night Mr. Jones slept not. All night 
long ho paced to and fro in his bedchamber. 
When rooming dawned his flushed features, 
throbbing head and rapid pulse bespoke the 
presence of disease. A physician was sent 
for, but ere he arrived, Mr. Jones was lying 
upon tho bed in a state of total insensibility. 

As soon as the physician aaw him, he shook 
his head. He was in an apoplectic fit, A 
vein was opened in his arm, but it did no 
good. The pressure upon the brain had been 
too great, he was beyond hope. Vain are 
the tears of the wife and daughter — vain tho 
entreaties of the son— vain the efforts of tho 
physician. The bankrupt was dead leaving 
to his family no inheritance, save a dishon- 
ored name. 

After the funeral, Albert succeeded in se- 
curing a small but noat house m the suburbs 
of the city. All the articles of furniture 
that were not needed, were disposed of, and 
the mother and daughter applied for and ob- 
tained plain sewing from one of the clothing 
establishments of the city, while Albert, day 
after day, sought for a situation as a clerk. 
He sought in vain. So many houses had 
failed that the city was full of unemployed 
men, and hundreds were suffering for want 
of work. 

Thus the winter was spent. The mother 
and daughter were wearing their lives away 
and the son was unable to find anything 
he could do. When Spring returned it was 
evident that the health of the mother and 
daughter was perceptibly impaired. The 
constant labor that had been necessary to 
furnish them with food and fuel during the 
winter, had been too great for their feeble 
constitutions* and they were compelled to 
lessen their labors. 

About this time, Albert, having given up 
all hopes of securing a clerkship, obtained 
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work u & hod-carrier, The noble-hearted 
youth foil that no labor was too menial, if it 
would bring support for those whom he loved 
more dearly than life* 

Thus for a time they got along aa pleasant- 
ly as could be expected, barely making a 
living. 

“Mother,” said Louisa, one bright day in 
July, "don’t you think it strange that none 
of our old friends come to see usl” 

"I did think ao for a while, Louisa, but I 
have concluded that the bond of society is a 
selfish one. So long aa we had money and 
could appear well in the fashionable world, 
we had plenty of professed friends; but as 
soon aa misfortune came upon us, and we 
were unable to minister to their pride or 
pleasure, we were cast off.” 

“Do you suppose they ever think of us?” 

“I don’t know. “Out of sight, out of mind” 
is an old, and I fear a true adage, when ap- 
plied to society in general, but more espe- 
cially applicable to the portion in which the 
standard of respectability is position or mon- 
ey, not merit.” 

“What a pity it ia, that society is so heart- 
leas, but I suppose it must be, for out of all 
our old asiocietes, not one has been here for 
months / 1 and a heavy sigh escaped her lips. 

“It matters very little after all, Louisa. If 
we perform our duty and strive to be content, 
God will take care of us, and see that we do 
not suffer . 11 

At that instant a loud rap was heard at 
the outer door. Louisa ran and opened it. 
Several men entered bearing an apparently 
lifeless body upon a rudely -constructed litter. 
At the sight of the bruised, bloody and man- 
gled body of her brother, for it was he, she 
uttered a shriek and fell fainting to the floor. 
The surgeon who had accompanied the men, 
raised her up, just as Mrs, Jones came into 
the hall* She immediately comprehended 
that a serious if not a fatal accident had be- 
fallen her eon; but with that resolution and 
presence of mind so frequently a trait of the 
maternal character, she controlled her own 
feelings, and said. 

“The way, this way, doctor; place her up- 
on the bed. Here, place Albert upon the 
settee.” 

The woman residing in the adjoining ten- 
ement, having seen the approach of those 
who bore the injured man, hastened to their 
assistance. To her care the surgeon re- 
signed the daughter, and began to examine 
the wounds of the son. The pain attending 
the examination, caused the hitherto insen- 
sible young man to revive. 

"Is he much hurt. Doctor?” 

“I cannot tell, madam; I hope not*” 

“Where am I?” feebly asked Albert 


"What ia the matter!” he added, aa severe 
pain extorted a groan from him. 

"Matther indade/’ said one of the warm- 
hearted Irishmen who had assisted in bear- 
ing him home, "Matther indade! Arrah hon- 
ey, an 1 did n’t the ould scaffolding give way 
when ye was out an It, and did n’t ye fait, 
from the third story an to the pavement? 
Faith! an’ its a wonder, it is, ye’re not kilt 
intirely ! Now be aisy, will ye, an 1 let this jin- 
tleman of a docthor see where ye’re hurt!” 

The surgeon made hia examination, and 
discovered a compound fracture of both the 
left thigh and arm and that several of the 
ribs were broken, besides other serious in- 
juries. The surgeon set the broken bones, 
dressed his wounds, and retired after having 
given the neceasary directions for the care 
of the young man. 

Louisa, who had been restored to con- 
sciousness, came and knelt at the side of her 
brother, and said with a quivering lip, 

“Do you suffer much, brother?” 

“Yes, intense pain. But don’t give way 
to grief* You see I am not killed, though I 
am dangerously hurt. But what will become 
of you and mother, for many a long week 
will pass before I can go to work again!” 

Sure enough, what will become of them? 

Day after day and week after week wore 
away, and still Albert Jones was a helpless 
invalid* All that the mother and daughter 
could earn was not enough to meet the ex- 
penses of the family, and when November 
came, two month’s rent was due, and the 
landlord had become insolent and clamorous. 
He could not and would not permit them to 
occupy the house unless the rent was paid. 
Not a day passed over their heads but their 
heartless landlord sent them a dun for the 
rent. Albert was just getting so that he 
could walk across the room with a crutch, 
when an officer came and legally thrust them 
into the street, retaining a sufficient amount 
of their furniture to meet the rent due. 

It was a cold day in the latter part of No- 
vember when this was done. Where should 
they find a shelter and a home? Where did 
they find one? 

Ask society, that society whose laws thty 
had violated by being unable to pay their 
rent — that society whose officers had thrust 
two poor, weak females and a crippled youth 
into the street for no other crimes than pov- 
erty and misfortune. Ask those with whom 
they once associated and enjoyed all the 
pleasures that wealth and fashion cm pro- 
cure. Hunt up their sunshine friends, those 
who hod often met in their parlors where the 
warm fire gave out its welcome heat; where 
the foot gave back no sound as it pressed 
the superb carpet; where the bright lamps 
shed a brilliant light upon richly furnished 
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rooms; where the voice of happiness, the 
song of pleasure and the sound of mirth were | 
beard, and ask them: What has become of 
the family of John Jones? and the ' answer, I 
perchance, will be: Oh, he became a bank- 
rupt! and that’s all we know about it! Go 
ask those city officers, whose duty it is to 
ears for the poor and the distressed, where 
the widow Jones lives? aud no doubt their 
answer will be: Widow Jones! what widow 
Jones? Go ask the proud, the wealthy, the 
courted broker, Mr. Sampson, if he can tell 
what has become of the family of the man in 
whose mansion he now resides? and will not 
his answer be: Am I the keeper of Mr. 
Jones’ family? 

And is not this society, such as is seen 
around us every day? Does the wealthy 
man whom misfortune overtakes and robs of 
all his wealth leave no vacancy in the socie- 
ty of which he was once an ornament? Or 
is that society like the sea, that when some 
proud and richly-freighted bark goes down, 
with all on board, closes its waters above it, 
to sparkle as brightly in the sun, as if it 
hid no wasted fortunes beneath its quiet sur- j 
face? | 

If the friehds of former and happier days, ! 
will not find them; if those who should have 
charge of the poor know nought of them; if 
the rich broker has no trace of them; if the 
leaders of society have not seen them, let us 
see if we can discover whither they have 
gone. 

’Tie midnight and winter. Along the al- 
most deserted streets of New York, a fierce 
storm of mud and rain is madly driving. 
The lamps shed only a dim light but half dis- 
pelling the murky darkness. Here and 
there a spot more exposed has been covered 
with a mantle of ice, and gives a faint re- 
flection of the |adjacent lamps. The police 
venture out but for a few moments, ana then 
retire to some place where the storm reach- 
es them not. Occasionally as we pass 
along, we see a feeble light glimmering in 
some upper room where the sick or dying lie 
in vain upon their couches of down. From 
yon saloon gay lights stream forth, while 
the sound of the violin, the clatter of feet 
and the song of mirth tell us that the gay 
and careless are revelling there. 

Here, beneath this arched doorway, let us 
pause and mark yon opposite mansion. 
Fierce as is the storm without, surely no dis- 
comfort can dwell within. Each shutter is 
closed, every curtain is drawn and from one 
window only — that one to the right of the 
marble steps-— comes there a ray of light 
We will not tarry, but note well the house 
— its marble steps— its gilded balcony — its 
ornamental front, visible even in the dim 
light that falls upon it! 


Let us on in our search. How the storm 
rages! Wrap the folds of your cloak more 
closely about you! Those we seek are not 
here. They sleep not now upon beds of 
down enfolded with curtains of silk. Once 
they did! Eighteen months since they were 
honored and esteemed by the world! Smiles 
greeted them wherever they went, and hands 
pressed them a warm welcome. No party 
was complete without their presence, and no 
pattern so fashionable as the one they wore! 
But their wealth is gone! 

On ! through the storm. These almost re- 
gal mansions contain none but the rich, the 
honored and the fashionable! 1 

We will also pass these humbler homes 
for they exhibit too much comfort for the 
discarded family of the dishonored bankrupt. 

How gloomy it is here! No gas is here to 
to dispel the darkness! Let us enter this 
dismal alley! Ha! you hesitate! No won- 
der, for the mad wind sweeps, like the breath 
of the destroyer, through its dark labyrinths! 
Loose boards flap, half-hingeless shutters 
creak, boltless doors groan, and crazy win- 
dows rattle, making sweet music for the for- 
saken poor! It chimes well with the sad- 
ness of those whose hearts have known 
naught but sorrow and distress for years! 
The emaciated seamstresss as she plies her 
needle, hears the music! The poor invalid 
mother upon her couch of rags, with a starv- 
ing babe tugging at her breasts, vainly striv- 
ing to draw nourishment from the dried-up 
fountain, hears the music, and it accords 
well with the feeble wail of her perishing 
child! The stricken father, made poor by 
misfortune, as he lies upon his scanty pallet 
of straff hears the music as it mingles with 
the stifled sob of his heart-broken wife, and 
the bitter cry of his children for bread! 
These are the victims, not of crime, but of 
misfortune and want — victims whom society 
has thrust from its midst and left to perish! 

From yon miserable abode, that seem to 
afford but slight protection from the storm, a 
faint and flickering light is shining. Let us 
enter. 

Upon a low bedstead, over which a few 
ragged, but clean bedclothes are placed, lies 
a female. Some forty-three years have pass- 
ed over her, but were we to judge from her 
haggard appearance, we would say she had 
seen, at least, three-score years. Her coun- 
tenance wears an unearthly pallor while 
its shriveled appearance denotes that dis- 
ease and ( gaunt and hollow-eyed famine’ are 
inmates of the house. Occasionally pain 
wrings from her a low and half-suppressed 
moan. A brow where intellect seems en- 
throned, and an eye that still gleams with 
the fires of expiring thought are her*8. 

Near the almoet extinguished fire ait two 
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young persons, a male and a female. The 
oung man has taken oif his thin and thread- 
are coat, and placed it around the shoulders 
of his shivering sister. A frown has gath- 
ered upon his open brow* A fine form, well 
developed head, small gray eyes, and thin 
compressed lips, are his most prominent fea- 
tures. His sister is a consumptive, and that 
word describes her, for it tells of a narrow 
chest, poorly formed bust, slightly stooping 
figure, hollow cheeks, in the center of which 
glows the fatal hectic, while her large, blue 
eyes that seem to float in liquid tenderness 
and her full, high forehead mark her as one 
possessing intellect far above mediocrity. 

What has placed them here, in this frail 
and leaky tenement! Has Crime done it? 
No. Misfortune and the neglect of those 
who should have prevented it, have placed 
them here; for in them you behold the fam- 
ily of the dishonored bankrupt. Here, here, 
where Sickness and Want hold high revel 
do you find them! One by one have they 
parted with the mementoes of their better 
and brighter days, until all are gone save a 
richly mounted portrait and a splendid family 
bible. These they felt unwilling to part 
with. One was the portrait of a kind hus- 
band and father; the other was that “Book of 
books,” to which the hearts of the pure turn, 
in their affliction, as the needle to the pole — 
that book which points the faint and weary 
and forsaken of earth to a 

“ heaven 

In the climes above, 

Where the bark rides safely 
In a sea of love.” 

The Bible, that Chronicle divine where are 
found 

“Wisdom for the simple, 

Riches for the poor. 

Hope for the desponding, 

For the sick a cure, 

Rest for all the weary , 

Ransom for the slave, 

Courage for the fearful, 

Life beyond the grave!” 

“Albert,” said a feeble voice from the low 
bed. 

The young man arose and with a slightly 
halting gait, approached his mother. 

“How did you succed to-day?** 

“No better than yesterday. I can obtain 
no work that I can now do. My arm is still 
weak, and I am unable to perform any labor 
that is to be done at this season of the year.** 
“I am sorry. I trust I shall be able to 
feel that it is all right, and for the best. This 
book,” she continued, placing her hand upon 
the old bible that lay upon the bed near her, 
“tells me that ‘all things shall work together 
for good to them that love God.’ ’* 

Albert replied not. His heart was too 
full, and the tears were silently flowing down 
his manly cheeks. He had not the faith of 


his mother. He could have suffered alone; 
but to see his heart-broken mother dying for 
want of proper nourishment and his only sis- 
ter passing away, without power to relieve 
was more than he could endure. It made 
him feel that they were suffering unjustly. 
He viewed their situation as the fault of so- 
ciety, and his heart rebelled against its laws. 
Often in the past few days he had been 
tempted to demand in spite of law, restitu- 
tion at the hand of that one who had so base- 
ly wronged them. His heart rebelled against 
a society that would permit innocence and 
misfortune to suffer and die without making 
a systematic effort to prevent it. 

“Albert,” said the same faint voice, “is 
there nothing else we can sell?” 

“Nothing, mother. Every thing has been 
parted with, except that portrait of father and 
this bible and these rags. Every trinket of 
jewelry, every article of clothing that would 
bring a farthing has been sold, and now 
nothing is left for us but to die.” 

“Say not so my son. Take that portrait, 
to-morrow, and sell the frame. It is worth 
several dollars. With part of it you can 
reach another city and there procure em- 
ployment.” 

“And who will take care of you and Lou- 
isa?” 

“God, my child!” 

“No, mother. God works through means, 
and what means are here to save you? You 
are confined to your bed, and she can not 
walk unassisted across the room. Those 
we once knew, and who could help us, have 
forgotten us; those who live near us are 
either so hardened that they will not, or so 
poor that they can not help us. No, mother, 
I will make one more effort, for you shall have 
nourishment!” and as these last words came 
through his almost closed teeth his eyes 
burned beneath his knit brows with a ma- 
lignant fire. 

The pain and succeeding faintness that 
came upon his mother prevented her seeing 
anything unnatural in his look. He moist- 
ened her lips with a little water, and in a 
few moments she recovered. 

“My son, think not too much about me, 
for I shall soon leave you. I feel that my 
life is almost spent. I am weaker to-night 
than ever. The last nourishment you gave 
me did no apparent good. I am failing rap- 
idly. But for myself I care not. I am pre- 
pared to die. In yon bright world,” she 
continued, raising her eyes and endeavoring 
to lift her hand, “in yon bright world, I have 
a home — a blessed home. My faith has not 
been in vain. God will not let it fail me 
now. He sustains me, and if it is his will 
that I should die thus and here I am coiir 
tent!” 
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A smile that seemed reflected from heaven 
stole over her wan features. 

For a few moments Albert sat in though t- 
ful/ilence. He had heard but little of what 
his mother had said, for a plan that he had 
been maturing for this emergency, should it 
come, was being revolved in his mind. 
Starting to his feet he exclaimed with unus- 
al energy. 

“Yes I will do it] There is no other hope! 

I will make the effort, and make it now! I 
will go to him who has withheld from us that 
which is our due, and demand of him enough 
to satisfy our present wants, and I will haw 
it!” m 

“Albert! Albert!” spoke his mother. 

He heard her not as he rushed from the 
room.in a state of mind bordering on mad- 
ness. He felt stronger than he had for 
months. His lameness was scarcely per- 
ceptible. The storm beat upon him, but he 
heeded it not! His brain was on Are! His 
b lood bounded through his arteries as if the 
heart that propelled it had nerves of steel! 
On through the wild storm he hastened nor 
stayed a moment until he reached the splen- 
did mansion with marble steps and gilded 
balcony. 

The light still shone in that one window. 
He was up and, perchance, alone. 

The young man mounted the steps, pass- 
ed in at the hall door which was never lock- 
ed, and, unannounced, enter the small 
room where sat Jones Sampson, the broker. I 
Had the ghost of the departed bankrupt ris- 1 
en through the floor, he could not, for a mo- : 
ment, have been more terrified. He sat in- 
capable of motion, his eyes fixed, his face | 
pale and his blood flowing in icy torrents! 
back upon his heart. He cowered beneath | 
the flashing eyes of the son of the bankrupt. 

“Sir” said Albert in a voice hoarse with 
passion, “I have come to demand of you the 
money you owed my father!” 

“I did not owe him,” gasped the terrified 
broker, partially recovering himself. 

“Tis false!” answered young Jones. 

“Are you crazy or drunkl” asked the now 
restored broker. 

“I am neither,” said Albert with a calm- 
ness more startling than the fiercest passion. 
“I wonder I am not crazy. But I came not 
here to bandy words. You owed my father. 
Yon refused to pay him while living, and I 
now demand it. Since his death, disease 
and poverty have come upon us. My moth- 
er lies dying in a low hovel on — al- 

ley, for want of proper nourishment; my sis- 
ter is starving, and this shrunken arm and 
these rags tell what I am. I now demand 
of you restitution. Will you make it!” 

By a strong effort the broker remained 


outwardly calm. Guilt and fear were lurk- 
ing in his heart, and blanching his cheek. 

“Albert Jones, I owed not your father. 
He borrowed money of me to be paid upon 
a certain day or this house should be mine. 
That day has passed. The money is not re- 
turned; this house is mine. You have no 
claim upon it or me.” 

”‘Tis all paid back but a small portion 
and you know it. By some fraud of yours 
the money was not credited upon the deed. 
Now, I will not leave here until you grant 
my request!” 

“I owe you nothing*.” stubbornly replied, 
the broker. 

“You lie!” replied Jones with a fierce 
scowl. 

“Leave my house, this instant, you vil- 
lain,” said the now exasperated broker, “or 
I will call the servants to thrust you out. 
Begone, I say!” and he rose to grasp the 
bell-rope that hung suspended a few feet 
from him. 

“Touch that bell, and you die!” said Jones 
drawing a pistol from his bosom. “Touch it 
and you die that moment!” 

The hand of the broker fell nerveless by 
his side. He was at the mercy of the son of 
him he had wronged. He would have called 
for help but the power of utterance was 
gone. 

“Money!” demanded Jones, approaching 
nearer, the pistol still aimed at the head of 
the trembling broker. He stood as if trans- 
fixed by the two burning eyes that glared 
upon him. 

“Money! money! Time is precious, and 
you are wasting it. I give you one minute 
to accede to my request; and if the pendu- 
lum of that clock ticks sixty times and the 
money is not given me you die!” 

Without, the wind was howling, and the 
driving sleet and rain were beating upon the 
closed shutters. Within, no sound was 
heard save the ticking of the clock, and the 
hard breathing of the two men. Albert 
stood erect, while his eye and lips and 
steady nerves spoke the fixed purpose of hia 
soul. % 

“Thirty seconds! Your time is half out!” 
said young Jones in a low, thrilling whis- 
per. 

“Forty-five!” again came from his half- 
open lips. 

No sound, no sign came from the rich bro- 
ker. 

“Fifty-five!” came hissing between the 
thin, compressed lips of Albert, at 'his eye 
glanced along the barrel of the pistol. 

“Spare me! I yield,” groaned the bro- 
ker, as he sunk trembling into his chair. 
“How much would you have!” 

“All you owe us.” 
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“I hare it not here.” 

‘•'All you have then.” 

“There it is,” he said, as he emptied the 
contents of his purse upon the table. 

Still holding the pistol, aimed at the bro- 
ker’s head, he approached the table, grasped, 
with his almost useless left hand, the money, 
and hastened from the room. With one 
bound he cleared the marble steps and hur- 
ried with winged speed towards the place 
where his mother and sister lay dying. 

Sampson sat trembling for a few moments 
where young Jones had left him, and then 
went to the door. A policeman, more faith- 
ful than his companions, appeared tramping 
his usual round. The broker called him, 
and in a few hurried words told him what 
had transpired, and directed him to the place 
where Albert Jones was staying. The po- 
liceman, calling to his aid another one, start- 
ed in immediate pursuit. 

Albert Jones halted not until he entered 
one of those low sinks of iniquity, where 
liquor and a few articles of diet are kept for 
sale. His excitement was passing away, 
and as he encountered the foul, close air of 
the heated room, a faintness came over him. 
By a forced effort, he stepped up to the bar 
and called fora glass of brandy. The stim- 
ulus revived him. Purchasing a few articles 
of diet, and a bottle of wine, he again start- 
ed home, with a comparatively light heart. 

He soon reached the miserable abode, which 
the presence of his mother and sister made 
a home, but he reached it too late! His 
mother was dead! By her side lay Louisa, 
bleeding copiously from the lungs. She es- 
sayed to speak but could not. Bending over 
the corpse of his mother he murmured, “Too 
late! too late!” No tear dimmed his eye. 
His grief was too great for tears, for he had 
suddenly fallen from an eden of anticipated 
bliss, to a desert of unspeakable woe! 

Calmly he closed the eyes of the dead, 
and composed her limbs for tbe coffin. 
Raising his sister in his arms he bore her to 
the chair near the almost extinguished fire. 
The hemorrhage bad cqased. He poured a 
little weakened wine into her mouth. 

“She is gone, Albert!” faintly whispered 
the dying girl. 

“You feel better, don’t you Louey?” he 
asked, and he kissed her cold forehead. 

“Yes, brother,” was the feeble response. 

“But mother is in a better 

A fresh hemorrhage checked her utter- 
ance. 

“Be calm, Louey! Be calm. You are too 
weak to talk now !” 

Her head sank upon his arm. She had 
again fainted. 

“Louey! Louey? sister! Speak to me!” 


frantically cried Albert, as he bathed her 
face with water. 

The fainting girl revived. “ Brother,” 
whispered she “has not the storm ceased? I 
do not bear it! How light the room is! 
What beautiful visions, what heavenly 
music? Precious Savior?” 

Her head fell upon her bosom, a stream of 
blood issued from her lips; her heart ceased 
to beat. Amid beautiful visions, seraphic 
symphonies, and the light of glory beaming 
upon her spiritual eye, she had passed to 
heaven. 

Albert Jones was now alone with the 
dead! 

Alone with the dead! The wild winds 
that howled around that desolate mansion, 
made not as melancholy music, as was throb- 
bing in his heart. Death had claimed the 
only two beings that bound him to earth. 
He gazed upon the cold features of his 
mother, upon which there lingered a smile — 
the impress of opening heaven — that death 
dared not efface. By her side lay her dead 
daughter. The hectic had not yet faded 
from her cheeks. Her unclosed eyes, in 
whose dim depths no pictures were formed, 
returned no answering expression to his ar- 
dent gaze. Her attenuated hands were fold- 
ed upon her still bosom, and contrasted 
strangely with the spots of blood that had 
welled out with her life, and stained tbe gar- 
ment she wore. To them — the mother and 
the sister — the sound of the raging storm 
came not. They felt not its power, nor did 
their delicate frames shrink as the frail man- 
sion shook beneath the rude blast. From 
them the darkness and winter had passed 
away! Their souls were basking in a 
clime, athwart whose blue sky no storms 
ever come — within those borders no sorrows 
ever enter — a clime of unclouded splendor. 

Alone with the dead! Albert Jones still 
knelt by the side of the departed ones, when 
the door opened and two men in the garb of 
policemen entered the room. He raised his 
eyes, but moved not. 

“We arrest you” said one of them, placing 
his hand upon his shoulder, “ on a charge of 
rob — ” His voice faltered as he saw he was 
in the chamber of death. 

“Are they dead?” 

“Yes dead! and murdered at that!” said 
Albert, with a vehemence that startled both 
of the policemen. “Ay, murdered!” he con- 
tinued as he took the hand of his dead 
mother, “murdered by him at whose com- 
mand, I suppose, you arrest me!” 

“ How!” asked one of the policemen. 

“How? Why he withheld from us what 
was her due, and bankruptcy and ruin came 
upon us. Society marks us as dishonest 
and cast ns off. Poverty came — then sick- 
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ness — then starvation, and they died!* and 
died through his legalized villainy. To 
night, ere they died I went to him, and de- 
manded restitution. He refused, I compelled 
it — and am in the eyes of society and the 
law, a robber, and he is an honest man! I 
yield to you, but drag me not from them to- 
night;” and he pointed to thfe forms by his 
side. 

The two officers consulted together for a 
few moments, and then one left, while the 
other seating himself by the fire which he 
had replenished, remained to watch the liv- 
ing, not the dead. 

For an hour or more, the relative position 
of the two remained unchanged — the police- 
man by the fire, Albert by the dead. Not a 
word was spoken, for the former slept — the 
latter thought. O, how bitterly he thought! 
The past, more vivid than reality was before 
him — its early days and pleasures — its hal- 
cyon hours — its prosperous times. Then 
cames its reverses — its hours of gloom — its 
misery — and he pressed his hand upon his 
forehead and rubbed his eyes and gazed upon 
the bodies of the dead before him to assure 
himself that the wretched present was not 
all a horrid dream. What had he done to 
merit all this? Why was he cast off*? For 
him society had no helping hand — he was 
but one in the great aggregate of millions, 
and it mattered not what became of him. 
So he felt now. Alas how changed! He 
who might, if proper assistance and kindness 
had been shown him, be now an hon- 
ored man, is a criminal. For him all 
hope of favorable distinction is gone. 
Misfortune drove him forth society forsook 
him, the tempter came — he fell. 

What should he not do. Ought he to 
remain, and receive the brand of the felon? 
Shall the son of the dishonored and discard- 
ed bankrupt, tell to the world that he had not 
faith and courage sufficient to see his mother 
and sister die, and make no effort— even 
though that effort were crime — to save them? 
No it must not be. 

The loud snoring of the contented official 
told how soundly he slept. Albert Jones 
had resolved. He took one, long, earnest 
look at the dead, pressing his burning lips to 
the cold lips of each, and fled. j 

Morning came. The officer awoke. The , 
dead were there, but the living had gone! 
Whither? 

[TO BI CONCLUDED IN 0T7B NEXT.] 

The memories of childhood, the far-away 
days of boyhood the mother’s love and pray- < 
er, the voice of a departed playfellow, come . 
upon the heart in the joyous time like the | 
passage of a pleasant dream, and cast a ray 
of their own purity end sweetness over it. > 
22 


[Written for the Western OddFellows 1 Magazine.] 
THE RIVER JORDAN AND ITS ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

BT FBOF. THOS. H. SINEX, A. M. 

The contemplation of natural scenery is, 
to some minds, a source of peculiar pleasure. 
In the absence of the reality the scene trans- 
ferred to caDvass or existing only in the im- 
agination, inspires emotions of exquisite de- 
light. The grandeur, magnificence or beau- 
ty of some object is instrinsic, in others it is 
derived from associations connected with 
them. 

From the religious nature of the associa- 
tions clustering round some objects of natural 
scenery, the emotions inspired by them, have 
assumed the character of adoration. Hence, 
the Ganges is worshipped by the Indian, and 
human sacrifices are cast into the darkly-roll- 
ing waters; aud the Nile, once adored by the 
ancient Egyptians is now revered by the Ma- 
hometans. But without participating in the 
superstitious feelings of the Pagan or the 
followers of the false Prophet, we may justly 
regard the Jo&dan as the most sacred river 
of the world. 

Some rivers are remarkable for beauty 
and magnificence ; others are intimately 
connected with classic story, and others 
are associated with scenes of strange adven- 
ture and battle-strife All these character- 
istics belong to this sacred river, which, 
with its interesting localities ; enchanting 
scenes and holy memories, strengthens the 
j Christian’s faith and increases the fervor of 
! his dovotion. 

| The sources of the Jordan are found at 
; the southern base of Mt. Libanus. Innu- 
• merable rivulets, formed by the melting 
snows of the mountains, concentrate in a 
small lake, called in Scripture, the ‘ waters 
; of Merom.’ Flowing thence in a southerly 
direction for a short distance the river ex- 
pands into the memorable ‘lake of Genessa- 
reth,’ or ‘ sea of Galilee.’ Sixty miles fur- 
ther south is the Dead Sea, into which it 
pours its accumulated waters, after pursuing 
a tortuous course of more than two hundred 
miles. Its channel is, in some places, narrow 
and deep,at others it expands and isinterspers- 
ed with islands, clad with shrubbery and flow- 
ers. For some distance from its source, its 
waters are clear and limpid, and flow gently 
with an even current, and anon thev rush 
wildly ovet* numerous cataracts, and from 
the nature of the banks composed of alluvi- 
al deposits of clay and loam, they became 
turbid long ere they reached the sea. 

The Jordan has two sets of banks, by the 
first of which it is usually confined, but 
which it sometimes overflow. They are 
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clothed with an undergrowth of reeds and 
cane, above which flourish the tamarisk and 
oleander, while willows overhang the brink 
and lave their branches in the stream. The 
boughs of these trees form a delightful re- 
sort for birds of cheerful song and gayest 
plumage, while the jungles beneath are the 
favorite haunts of the lion and the boar. 
The long continued rains and melting snows 
of the mountains produce frequent inunda- 
tions, and the wild beasts roused from their 
lairs by the roaring and tumbling waters, re- 
luctantly retire, and being driven into the 
open country above, spend their rage upon 
the harmless flocks and unsuspecting villag- 
ers, thus giving' significenee to the allusion 
of the Prophet: “He shall come up like a 
lion from the swelling of the Jordan against 
the habitations of the strong.” 

Seven miles south of Lake Hulch, or the 
waters of Merom, the Jordan expands into 
the sea of Galilee. It is from six or seven 
miles wide and twelve miles long. It is by 
no means remarkable for beauty, for all 
around it are barren and rocky mountains 
with yawning chasms and frightful precipi- 
ces. A deep basin surrounded by mountain 
barriers, cleft in the north and south for the 
passage of the river, this lake was not often 
subject to continued storms, but sometimes 
the winds, rushing down upon it, with their 
violence increased by passing through the 
mountain gorges, lashed its surface into foam 
and caused its waves to dash tumultuously 
upon the shores. 

In the early part of the ministry our Sav- 
ior, while walking upon the beach of this 
lake, he saw fishermen engaged, some casting 
their nets into the water, and others mend- 
ing theirs in their ships, and called four of 
them to be his deciples. After a dreary 
night of anxious toil and disappointed effort, 
he gave them such success that they at once 
confessed his divine power and left all to fol- 
low him. Henceforth they were his con- 
stant attendants, and sitting at his feet, they 
acquired that knowledge, which from them 
has been transmitted to succeeding ages, and 
is now the rule of virtue, the basis of science 
and the power which governs nations as 
well as men. We too most confess his pow- 
er divine, or attribute to the unlettered fish- 
ermen of Galilee, wisdom superior to that of 
mil the sages of antiquity and success great- 
er than that which has followed the efforts 
of the combined talent and chivalry of the 
world? 

It was here also that Jesus, seated upon a 
vessel moored a little way from the shore, 
discoursed to the multitudes crowded along 
the beach and in dense masses extending far 
out into the plain, listening with rapt, atten- 
tson to the astounding truths and eloquent 


lessons, such* as never before had fallen upon 
their delighted ears. 

Upon the evening of the same day, as He 
and his disciples were crossing over to the 
other side a great storm of wind arose and 
endangered the vessel. We may imagine 
the consternation of those on board, as the 
gathering clouds loomed up portentously; the 
lightning flaming athwart the lurid heavens 
and the deep-toned thunders howling amid 
the mountain crags, while the winds with 
terrific fury leap down upon them from the 
hights above, and beneath the frantic waves 
seems ready to engulph them. While til 
others are filled with dismay, one of the 
number sleeps upon the heaving bosom of 
the angry sea, amid the roaring of the tem- 
pest, calmly and sweetly as an infant in its 
mother’s arms, lulled by the melody of a 
mother’s voice. But, as the ship, plunging 
amid the foaming surges, is about to fill with 
water, his terrified disciples arouse him say- 
ing, u Master, carest thou not that we per- 
ish. 1 ” Then He arises from bis pillow 
advances to the prow of his vessel, and 
standing erect, with his hand extended in the 
attitude of command, exclaims. “Peace, 
be still!” The voice that rings out amid the 
bowlings of the tempest, is the voice of God 
who spake creation into being and the winds 
are hushed and the waves sink to rest, and 
like the chained lion at the feet of his tamer, 
the storm-fiend crouches submissively be- 
fore him. 

On another occasion, having provided for 
the wants of the multitudes by the memora- 
ble miracle of the loaves and the fishes, he 
sent them away, and constrained his disci- 
ples to get into a ship and go before him to 
the other side. He himself went into a 
mountain apart to pray. While the dews of 
night were falling upon the solitary Son of 
man, wrestling in supplication upon the 
dreary coast of Galilee, the ship in which 
his disciples had embarked was in the midst 
of the sea tossed by the waves. But in the 
fourth watch of the night Jesus came to them 
walking upon the sea! They, peering out 
through the gloom, behold the misty form 
approaching them Believing it to be an ap- 
parition, alarm seizes their breasts, and as 
the supposed spectre nears the vcesel, they 
utter exclamations of astonishment and fear. 
Then is heard the well known voice of their 
Master, in kindest accents saying, “ It is y 
fear not.” Peter, characterized by impetu- 
osity and rashness, asked and obtained per- 
mission to come to him upon the water. 
Then climbing over the vessel’s side and let- 
ting himself down, he finds the tide un- 
yielding beneath his feet, but as the waves 
roll up around him and the dashing spray 
sports above him, he shrieks, stretching out 
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bis hand* imploringly, “Lord save me!”| 
The compassionate Savior grasps the sink- 
ing disciple and bears hem to the ship. 

Near the sea, at the base of the overhang- 
ing mountains are the smouldering ruins of 
Chorarin, Dethsaida and Capernaum, exhib- 
iting with remnrkale fidelity the awful ful- 
fillment of the prophetic woes of him whose 
works they disregarded and whose warning 
voice they would not heed. 

In after years this lake was the scene of 
a most desperate engagement between the 
Jews and Romans. Vespasian having tak- 
en Tiberias, pitched his camp between that 
city and TariclieEc. While some of his men 
were at work on the fortifications, they were, 
assaulted by a party of Jewa and for a time! 
gave way but being reinforced, they drove, 
the assailants back towards the sea and 
forced them to take refuge in their ships. 
In the mean time, Titus had engaged a large 
body of Jews in another part of the plain. 
He defeated these and pursuing them to the 
gales of Taricbe&, boldly entered after them 
and made himself master of the city. Ves- 
paslon then ordered vessels to be built in 
order to attack those who had taken refuge 
on the sea. All things haying been made 
ready he sailed in pursuit.' The Jews, be- 
ing inferior boats, and the Romans having, 
possession of the coasts, they fought with 
desperation until all were slain. Some were 
transfixed with Roman pikes some were 
cleft down with the sword, and others were I 
overwhelmed in the waves. The whole sea 
was discolored with the blood of the slain. 
Along the shore were drifted piles of wreck- 
ed and shattered vessels and the bloated 
and mangled bodies of the dead. Thus per- 
ished, In the two engagements, six thousand 
five hundred Jew*. How revolting to the 
mind is this scene, though connected with 
the splendid triumphs of the future Empe- 
rors of Rome, when compared fwith the sim- 
ple yet sublime scenes, hallowed by the 
presence of the Savior of men! 

In full and distinct view from the lake are 
the celebrated mountains of Hermon and 
Tabor. The first, with its summit crowned 


finally the mountains of Lebanon, Carmel 
and the hill of Samaria. 

Surrounded by such magnificent scenery 
is tiie supposed place of the Transfiguration 
of Christ. Attended by three of his discip- 
les whom he chooses as witnesses of the 
sublime transaction, he ascends to the sum- 
mit of Tabor. When he became “God 
manifest in the flesh 15 he laid aside his glory 
and vailed his divinity in the grossness of 
humanity. But now a revelation of that 
glory is about to be made to those who in 
due time shall testify it to the world. A 
change passes over the person of their Ma*- 
ter. The lines and shadows of earthly sub- 
stance fade away, and before them stands a 
glorious image; his face radiant as the noon- 
day sun and his raiment white as the light. 
The impenetrable vail which conceals from 
mortality the visions of the heavenly world 
is parted and with the glory streaming from 
above, descend the bright spirits of Moses 
and Elias, while an intervening cloud arrests 
the gaze pursuing joyous scenes beyond. 
The Savior is now invested, for a brief pe- 
riod, with the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was, prior to the 
humiliation of the cross and the terrors of 
Calvary, and his disciples are favored with a 
| glance of his state of exaltation, to prepare 
them to see him crucified and buried in the 
tomb. 

Their joy was full, but while they express 
a desire to abide there continually, a voice 
from above overpowering and terrible, caus- 
es them to prostrate themselves upon the 
ground; and as thus they lie, the vision fades 
away, 

[to be cohtjnued.] 

Love is the grand remedy for all social 
evila. Love to God and man works no evil 
In community. 

The man of Truth is also the man of 
power. Falsehood may give influence for a 
time, but its mask is soon torn off and its 
advocate becomes powerless and is forsaken 
by tho’ieover whom he once swayed the scep- 
tre of his influence. 


with snow, glowing in bright effulgence, the 

latter towering up in solitary grandeur from Howe consist* not in houses or in farm- 
the valley of Jesreel, The area of Its top ture,butin the affections of the heart, 

is encircled with stately trees except on the — ■ . 

south, at which place is obtained one of the To the good, the grave is the vestibule of 
most beautiful prospects in the world, Al-j Heaven, in which the garments of mortality 
lowing tho eye to range over the surround- are exchanged for the “wedding garment" 
ing country, there is seen far In the distance that shall admit them to the marriage feast 
the Mediterranean, while just below are the of the Son of God. 

beautiful plains of Esdraclon and Galilee. j . .. - 

Next appear the lofty mountains of Gilboa Whoever sincerely tries to do allthe good 
and the sea of Tiberias, then the Mount of he can, will probably do much more than he 
Beatitudes and the aerial city of Ssphet and imagines. 
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[original.] At this communication, Grand Secretary 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF ODD FEL- Entwisle prepared a letter in answer to one 
LOWSHIP. which had been received from Boston, ex- 

# tracts from which appear in a note to the 

BT p. A. hacklbmab, c. rep., o. t. u. s. Journal. Everything emanating from the 
__ pen of that brother is marked with that de- 

t xro tt gree 8°°^ 8en8e an< * ®ound discrimination 

LECTURE NO. II. which entitles it to our highest admiration. 

We will be pardoned for introducing a sin- 

in concluding our first lecture, we alluded gle extract, 
to the institution of the G. L.’s of Massa-j “As individuals of one great body, we 
chusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. The; ought to be careful whom we elect to offices 
first was instituted June 11th, the second j which give weight and consequence to the 
June 24th, and the third June 27th, 1823, by incumbents; but when so selected, we ought 
G. M. Wildey in person. During his visit j to pay due respect both to the office and the 
to N. Y., G. M. Wildey succeeded in making! officer, and we should reasonably expect 
an arrangement with Columbia Lodge by j that brothers who thus pass the post of honor 
which that Lodge surrendered to the G. L. | and who are admitted members of the G. 
of Maryland, &c. the dispensation granted L., are worthy of trust and confidence in the 
to it by the Loyal Beneficent Duke of Sus- Order; and that, as a body, their judgment 
sex Lodge, thus narrowing the claim to ought to be respected by those who are not 
power in Odd Fellowship in the U. S. to a so far advanced, and who cannot therefore 
single fountain. This was one of those be presumed to have the same experience.** 
happy strokes of policy by which the early He speaks particularly in regard to the pre- 
movements of the Order in this country are i rogative, duties and responsibility of the G. 
characterized, and to which it is so much in - M. and of bis liability to punishment for 
debted for its prosperity, A charter was 1 an imprudent exercise of bis powers, using 

r nted to Columbia Lodge No. 1, by theG. j the following language which is equally ap- 
of Maryland, &,c. in lieu of the one sur-i plicable to all officers in every department 
rendered, thus making, as we have already j of Odd Fellowship — “Although he be the G. 
intimated, the charter granted by the Duke M., he is still an Odd Fellow, and must act 
of York Lodge, Preston, to Washington with an undeviating reference to the funda- 
Lodge No. 1, and by that Lodge surrendered mental principles of the Order.** The sub- 
to the P. G.’s of Maryland, the only true stance of Bro. Entwisle’s instructions is: 
source of power in Odd Fellowship in the Be careful in the selection of your officers, 
country. The P. G.*s. of Maryland were but when selected, treat them with becoming 
not atcuated by selfish motives in laboring to respect and fraternal courtesy, and while it 
secure the unity of the Order, but by a de- is your duty to sustain them in the lawful ex- 
sire to found it upon a firm and stable basis, erase of their powers, they are not to forget 
thereby preventing schisms and discord, and that they are Odd Fellows, or overlook the 
crowning its career with ultimate success fundamental principles of the Order, 
and prospective glory. Their subsequent At the annual communication, held Feb- 
conduct abundantly sustains the truth of this; ruary 22nd, 1825 — “It having been pro- 
position. | posed,** says the Journal, “to separate the 

Columbia Lodge, No. 3, of Maryland, was , powers of the G. L., so that the G. L. U. 
the first new subordinate Lodge chartered by j S. might be composed of Representatives 
the G. L. of Maryland, &c., which event J and Proxies of the several G. Bodies, and 
occurred, Dec. 7th, 1823. The following the G. L. of Maryland to exercise jurisdic* 
order was entered upon the Journal: tion over Maryland alone, the same having 

“ Ordered, That the G. L. open Columbia been submitted to theG. Lodges,” on mo- 
Lodge No. 3, and proceed to make those tion, the G. L. proceeded to the election of 
proposed, if found worthy; after which the a member to represent the G. L. of Mary- 
officers are to be elected and installed, and land, which resulted in the election of G. 
they to appoint their subordinate officers.** Sec. Entwisle. The G. L. of Massachu- 
The object of this order is apparent; it setts had already selected G. M. Wildey, the 
was that the officers of the new Lodge might G. L. of New York, P. G. Scotchburn, and 
be fully instructed in the work of initiation the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, Grand 
by seeing it performed by experienced offi- Guardian Boyd, as proxies to represent 
cers, and to secure uniformity in its cere- them in a preliminary meeting having for its 
monials; an example which, as is sugaested object the ultimate organization of a Grand 
in a note to the Journal, might be followed, Lodge of the United States as a separate 
when practicable, at the present day, with body. They met immediately and passed 
beneficial results. resolutions, in substance, that it was essen- 
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tially necessary to the success of the G. L. 
that it should be established on a roost un- 
doubted basis, to which end it was advisable 
to obtain from the G. L. of Maryland, &c., 
the charter under which that Lodge was 
working; that said G. L. be invited to con- 
vey the charter obtained from England, to 
the G. L. U. S. in a separate and distinct 
capacity, for the exclusive use of that body, 
and that the Representatives of each G. L. 
communicate with their constituents on the 
propriety of obtaining said charter, &c. 
This was another step in the progressive de- 
velopment of the Order — the little brook is 
increasing in magnitude; the flowing river 
appears in the distance! 

At the same communication, the G. L. of 
Maryland, &c., adopted a resolution provid- 
ing for a T. P. W. and one for the ensuing 
year was selected. This was the commence- 
ment of a regulation which has had a row- 
erful tendency to preserve the unity and har- 
mony of the Order. A letter was presented 
Which had been received from England, an- 
nouncing an alteration in the S’s, <£c., which 
seems to have given dissatisfaction, for it 
was “Ordered, That a letter be sent in re- 
ply, expressing our disapprobation of such 
alterations, and requiring further information 
relative thereto.” While our fathers in the 
Order were progressives in their system of 
government, they appear to have been strict 
conservatives so far as the peculiar work was 
concerned, and strongly wedded to its “an- 
cient landmarks,” a position to which, I have 
no doubt, their labors owed much of their j 
success, and which is worthy of our imita- 
tion. 

There were but six subordinate Lodges in 
the U. S. at this time; one under the juris- 
diction of the G. L. of Massachusetts, one 
under that of the G. L. of New York, one 
under that of the G. L. of Pennsylvania, and j 
three under that of the G. L. of Maryland. 
We have no means of arriving at the num- j 
her of members, or the amount of annual | 
revenue, as it was not reported. Nos. 1 and 
2 of Maryland reported their revenue, but 
not their membership. 

At a called session of the G. L. of Mary- 
land, &.c., April 15th 1824, the G. Sec. re- 
ported that the proceedings of the Repre- 
sentatives and Proxies atthe preliminary con- 
vention of Feb. 22nd 1824, had been ap- 
proved by the several Grand Lodges. The 
whole subject was referred ro a committee 
Composed of G. M. Wildey, D. G. M. 
Welch, and G. Sec. Entwisle. They re- 
ported a preamble and resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted. As they con- 
stitute an important event in the transition 
of the Order to a higher state of government- 
al policy, I will doubtless be excused for 


quoting them entire. They were as follows: 

“Whereas, it is expedient, in sound policy, 
that the Grand Lodges of the Order of I. 
O. F. in the United States, should hold a 
close adherence and a regular correspond- 
ence with each other, and it is important in 
strict justice to render the several Grand 
Lodges in the Union independent of each 
other, and equally represented in a G. L. 
U. S., either by Representatives or Proxies, 
and that it is inexpedient as well as invid- 
ious that the G. L. of Maryland and the G. 
L. U. S. should act under the same charter, 
and be presided over by the same G. M., 
whereby the office of G. M. would be confin- 
ed to the State of Maryland, to the prefer- 
ence of one State and possibly to the injury 
of the whole: Therefore be it Resolved , 

1st. That we highly approve of the city 
of Baltimore in the State of Maryland as the 
permanent seat of the G. L. U. S., being 
central iu situation as well as senior in the 
Order. 

2nd. That we hail with grateful remem- 
brance the day when the Grand Charter was 
jested in the P. G*s. the death blow of 
schism and dissensions and the epoch of pros- 
perity in the Order. 

3rd. That the G. Charter of Maryland 
and of the U. S. be vested in the P. G*s of 
the G. L. U. S., and that Maryland shall re- 
ceive a G. Charter from the same, and there- 
upon resign all claim or title to or f.om it 
other than common with other G. Lodges, 
which said charter shall have and contain, in 
the engrossing thereof, a clause representing 
the said investment and condition; and fur- 
ther that the G. L. of Maryland and of the 
U. S. doth give the said charter on condition 
that they keep the G. L. U. S. in Maryland. 

4th. That the G. M. and Proxies of the 
several G. Lodges proceed forthwith, and 
are required to complete the Constitution of 
the,G. L. U. S., and have the same brought 
forward for consideration and adoption, on or 
before the second Quarterly Meeting, the 
22nd of August. 

6th. That when passed, a correct copy of 
the Constitution be forwarded to each G. L. 
within one month after the aforesaid time, in 
order that the necessary information may be 
received thereon previous to the next Annu- 
al Meeting.” 

The Constitution was reported by the 
Committee and adopted at the August Com- 
munication, 1824. P. G. John Common 
was elected a Representative in the G. L. 
U. S. at this Communication in place of O. 
Secretary Entwisle, deceased, an account of 
whose death we gave in our first lecture. A 
copy of the Constitution is given in a note 
to the Journal, but it would be uninteresting 
to notice it in detail. It provided for the 
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Annual Meetings on the 22nd day of Febru- 
ary of each year, made the tenure of the of- 
ficers four years am) declared that Baltimore 
should be the permanent seat of the G. L. 
U. S. The tenacity with w’hich the fathers 
in the Order clung to the 22nd of February, 
is proof that they regarded it as an import- 
ant day from one of the two considerations, 
mentioned on a former occasion. Pennsyl- 
vania objected to the article declaring Balti- 
more the “permanent scat” of the G. L., 
and New York to the one requiring the D. 
G. M. to reside in Maryland. With these 
exceptions, the G. Lodges approved of the 
Constitution, which was a pretty good docu- 
ment for the first effort. 

The G. L. of Maryland, &c. held one more 
Quarterly Meeting before the final separa- 
tion of its powers, November, 22nd, 1824, at 
which it resolved that the Annual Meeting 
of the G. Lodge of Maryland should be held 
on the 15th day of January, it “being the 
birth-day of the founder of Odd Fellowship 
in the United States.” 

On the 15th of January, 1825, another 
preliminary meeting was held preparatory to 
the permanent organization of the G. L. 
U. S. P. G. Charles Common, Represent- 
ative of Maryland, P. G. Maurice Fennell, 
Proxy Representative of Massachusetts, P. 
G. Thomas Scotchburn, Proxy Representa- 
tive of New York, and P. G. John Boyd, 
Proxy Representative of Pennsylvania were 
. present, all being P. G’s of Maryland. The 
preamble and resolutions adopted by the G. 
L. of Maryland, &c., April 15th 1824, al- 
ready quoted, and the Constitution of the G. 
L. U. S., as recommended by said G. L. and 
approved in its principal features by the oth- 
er G. Lodges, were presented and accepted. 
The Reps, and Proxy Reps, proceeded to 
the election of officers of the G. L. U. S., 
when P. G. M. Wildey was unanimously 
elected G. M.; P. D. G. M. Welch unani- 
mously elected D. G. M., and William Wil- 
liams elected G. Secretary, an the first ballot 
P. G. Thomas Mitchel was appointed O. 
Guardian. Having elected the officers the 
Representatives and Proxy Representatives 
adjourned. 

The officers elect and the Representatives 
&c. met on the 22nd of February, 1825, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement; but they 
postponed the installation of officers and 
other business until the 30th of January, at 
which time they met and installed the offi- 
cers to serve four years, the time prescribed 
in the constitution. How beautifully and 
smoothly the Order passed through the suc- 
cessive stages of its development; and now we 
have the G. L. U. 8 . fully organized and 
officered! It sprung from the G. L. of Ma- 
ryland, like Minerva from the head of Jupi- 


ter, full armed and panoplied, for its bright 
career of usefulness and ultimate glorious 
destiny, though, unlike Minerva, it has 
grown vastly in strength, dimensions and 
beauty, and still continues to grow, notwith- 
standing it has reached the age of twenty-sev- 
en! All its Officers and Representatives 
then lived in Maryland and amounted to 
eight — four Representatives and four officers 
— now it has more than ninety Representa- 
tives, eight P. G. Sires, residents and Rep- 
resentatives of thirty of the thirty-one States 
of the Union! 

The vemrible fourder of the Order* 
the first N. G., the first P. G. f the first 
G. M., the first P. G. M., the first G. Sire* 
and the first P. G. Sire, recognized as le- 
gitimate, whose robust constitution has with- 
stood the ravages of time, still mingles with 
the Representatives and watches the in- 
creasing proportions of the G. L. U. S., the 
extension of its jurisdiction over new fields 
of labor, and the growing prosperity of the 
Order with feelings akin to those of a pa- 
rent at beholding the prosperity of his child- 
ren! 

Who will say that the Patriarchs of the 
Order were short-sighted, unwise, or illiber- 
al? No doubt the good people of Baltimore 
who paid any attention to the matter and 
who were not identified with the Fraternity* 
were vastly amused with the idea of six or 
eight men assuming the title of “Grand 
Lodge of the United States” and imitating 
the General Government in the tenure of its 
presiding and other officers and the extent of 
its jurisdiction. But they trusted in God, as 
we shall have occasion to show hereafter* 
believed that the hand of Providence was in 
the movement, and “fixed their eyes in hope- 
fulness on the future.” They were laying the 
foundations of an institution, contrary to the 
prospects which seemed to surround them* 
which should outlive its founders, and con- 
tinue to dispense its blessings to the needv 
and distressed, as long as civilization shall 
continue to light up her watch-fires, and 
man need help from hiB fellow man. 

At the time of the organization of the G. 
L. U. S. the number of Subordinate Lodges 
in this country had increased to nine, the G. 
L. of Massachusetts having chartered one 
new Lodge and the G. L. of Pennsylvania 
having chartered two. Number of mem- 
bers and revenue not reported. The G. L. 
U. S. took a very sensible view of its pow- 
ers at this its first business meeting. It de- 
clined to act upon petitions from Subordinate 
Lodges on matters of grievance, directing 
them to apply to their State G. Lodges for 
redress. It also declared by resolution that 
the G. L. of each State only had power of 
referring cases, however important, to the 
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G. L. U. S. Reference is also made to an- 
other decree, the R. P., then called the fifth, 
which had then been but recently received 
from England, and which was at that time 
only in the possession of G. M. Wildey and 
P. G. Scotchburn. The State G. Lodges 
were informed that it would be forwarded to 
them as soon as practicable, and that it was 
the intention of the G. M. to visit them to- 
wards the last of the approaching May. 

The called meetings between the regular 
Annual Communications were denominated 
“Special Committee Meetings.” One was 
held September 25th 1825, at which G. M. 
Wildey reported that he had visited the sev- 
eral State G. Lodges, accompanied by the 
Representatives of the G. L. U. S., and 
found them in a very prosperous condition. 
He also laid the request of the G. Lodges of 
Pennsylvania and N. York, to have the word 
“permanent” struck out of the Constitution 
and the word “present” inserted in lieu 
thereof, before the G. L. U. S., and such an 
amendment having been proposed was unan- 
imously adopted, notwithstanding the P. G’s 
of Maryland had made the permanent loca- 
tion of the G. L. U. S. in Maryland a con- 
dition upon the surrender of their G. Chart- 
er, the present to Washington Lodge No. 1, 
from the Duke of York’s Lodge, Preston, 
and to the P. Grands of that State from 
Washington No. 1, so anxious were they to 
promote the good of the Order and to se- 
cure ita peace and harmony. At this spe- 
cial meeting P. G. McCormick presented * 
letter from the Order in England. It ap- 
pears that he had recently visited that coun- 
try and that he had received while there an- 
other degree, which he was authorized to 
confer, and had conferred npon G. M. Wild- 
ey and D. G. M. Welch. A note to the 
Journal informs us that “this is the degree 
known since by the term Patriarchal.” It 
was conferred upon seven other brethren at 
this meeting, for which they were charged 
one dollar— cheap enough in all conscience! 

At that time it seems there were only 
eight degrees in use in the United States, six 
imported, and two of “home manufacture.” 
The number now in use is fourteen. We 
shall see as we progress how and when 
these additional degrees were introduced in- 
to the work of Odd Fellowship. 

Having cursorily passed over six years’ 
history of the early movements of the Order 
in this country, and witnessed in our prog- 
ress the establishment of nine Subordinate 
Lodges, four State G. Lodges, and the G. 
L. U. S., in two short lectures, I will defer 
entering upon a synopsis of the Proceedings 
of the Annual Communication of 1826, until 
another evening. 

We shall continue to witness a grad- 


ual increase in the Order, a steady improve- 
ment in its laws and regulations and a deci- 
ded augmentation of its, usefulness, as we 
proceed. So may others be enabled to say, 
who inajt speak of its* history hereafter, 
down to the latest posterity! 

[Written for the Western Odd Follows’ Magazine.] 

“ WOMAN.” 

From the time when God4n his infinite 
wisdom saw that it was “ not good for man 
to be alone” to the present day — woman has 
held an important place upon the stage of 
life. Whether viewed in the rude state of 
savage existence or in the midst of refine- 
ment and luxury — in seclusion, or in crowd- 
ed society — she exerts a silent though con- 
stant and all-powerful influence. Each suc- 
ceeding age increasing in knowledge and 
true wisflom, recognizes the “ rights of wo- 
man” — till we now see her rise from the 
comparative neglect of primitive times, and 
take her place beside man as bis.<equal — his 
assistance — the soother of his sorrows, and 
partaker of his joys — and emerging from the 
vuiled and guarded seclusion in which the 
ignorance and jealously of unenlightened 
j ages had placed her— to the theater of life 
I where she is to play prominent part. T&ose 
I feelings and capacities for action with which 
she has been endowed are fully developed, 

I and unless perverted, aid in rendering the 
; world a pleasant pathway instead of a dreary 
desert, by qoothing its cares and sorrows, and 
subduing the rough and unholy passions of 
mankind. And should not this influence 
which in all times, in all situations, and in 
all ranks holds powerful sway over the heart, 
be employed with caution and success? Wo-, 
man too often stoops to foster the vanity and 
coquetry so universally ascribed to her, thtts 
destroying her holiest mission, and is in con- 
sequence treated as possessed of little know- 
ledge or discretion, incapable of the mental 
culture and high intellectual attainments 
which are the pride and glory of man — a 
1 being formed to minister to his wants — to 
enliven his leisure moments by her trifling 
i conversation, and to live by the incense of 
his flattery. Woman’s true sphere is home. 
In the domestic circle, whether in the rela- 
tion of daughter, sister, wife or mother, her 
power is chiefly felt. But when placed by 
destiny in public and important circum- 
stances, if her heart be true, and her judg- 
ment unbiased, she will “act well her part.” 
Instances are on record where her skill and 
tact have accomplished more than the 
! strength and bravery of man. In the mili- 
1 tary wisdom of a Semiramis — the bravery of 
1 a Zenobia — the skillfulness of a Queen Elic- 
j abeth and an Isabella of Spain ; and to de- 
scend into the lower ranks of life, the dauntr 
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lets courage of Joan of Arc. In these and 
rnuny other instances we see woman’s capa- 
bility for quick and decided action. The in- 
fluence which the intellect, affections and 
loveliness of Josephine held on thp heart of 
the ill-fated Napoleon, might if cherished , 
and preserved, have saved him from many a 
false step. .But in severing her from his side, 
thus disregarding the laws of God and man, 
be 4ost bis guide— his support — the partaker 
of his destiny, for Josephine truly and pro- 
phetically said, “mine is the star of the Em- 
pire.” And 

“Where hath not woman stood 

Strong in affections might.” 

Amid the carnage and terror of the battle I 
field, she is hovering around the wohnded 
and dying. In the solitude, misery and dark- 
ness of the dungeon she appears like an 
angel of light, speaking words of affection 
and hope. The martyred Lord Russel when 
asked to choose a witness to his words, re- 
plied “ my wife,” and she appeared before 
frowning judges and base false witnesses 
noting down with composure and serenity, 
each word as it fell from the lips of her dear- 
est earthly hope — and when malice aud 
tyranny had accomplished their work, and 
the unjust sentence was pronounced — though 
hope had forsaken her, shp repressed her ! 
own agony to soothe his sorrow, and she 
who had brightened with tenfold glory the 
sunlight of his prosperity was with him in 
the hour of adversity and in the night of 
Death. Here we see woman in her most , 
exalted position-delicate and retiring by 
nature, yet nerved by affection to follow a j 
loved one through evil report, ignomy and ; 
reproach. In past times social duties were 
thought to unfit her for literary excellence, 
tbd a slight knowledge of accomplishments 
constituted her only education. But as civi- 
lisation rapidly progressed attention was di- 
rected to her improvement, and again we see 
her as man’s equal — compensating for his { 
sounder judgment by quickness of applica- 
tion and unerring tact refining and purifying 
all around her, by the genial influence of a 
delicate mind, aud cultivated taste. In the 
selection of the studies and pursuits of wo- ; 
man much wisdom and care is requisite. : 
Too much romance perverts the reason and j 
imagination, rendering her unfit for, the j 
storms and disapointments of real life, by j 
clothing the world in a fanciful garb, hiding 
its deformities and sorrows which experience | 
alas! will only too plainly reveal. Too much 
society creates an undue love of gaiety and ! 
pleasure. Too great seclusion leaves her 
unarmed for the errors and temptation ofi 
the world. Woman should be educated in 
the society of the " pure in heart”— the re- | 
limed in intellect— her more tedious studies I 


should be enlivened with the pleasant wri- 
tings of the present day. Music should 
cheer and elevate her leisure thoughts, and 
poetry with its “bewitching numbers” weave 
for her its magic spell. Then will she be 
prepared to go out into the world a blessing 
to others, happy in herself, and well fitted to 
endure with a quiet and contented spirit the 
ills of life. Woman is naturally of a kind 
and affectionate disposition, and though van- 
ity and folly may cloud her loveliness, there 
is still some noble quality, some latent good- 
ness of heart, which had she been placed in 
different circumstances would have obtained 
the “balance of power” over her many faults, 
and changed the whole tenor of her life. 
And Woman’s love! that affection whieh 
pours its rich treasure upon chosen objects— 
constant and deathless — though all else 
change: 

“Wrong her by petulance— suspicion — all 
That makes her cup of bitterness — yet give 
One evidence of love — and earth hath not 
An emblem of devotedneau like her’#.” 


THE CEMETERY. 

The place where time’s weary pilgrims 
lie down in their last, long sleep, should be 
one that would call up ideas of the chaste, 
the pure, the beautiful and the good. Nar 
ture’s holiest spots should be chosen — spots 
around which would ever linger some of life’s 
dearest dreams. Art should lavish her power 
upon the place to make it a beautiful rest. 
Neatness should be there. There chaste 
beauty should dwell. Drooping willows there 
should bend their weeping branches to the 
earth. All its particular parts, and the “tote* 
eriaembU” should breathe such an air of sweet 
and quiet peace, that earth’s pilgrims would 
love to spend an honr in calm and holy med- 
itation there, for the thoughts that rise withia 
the mind when we stand above the tomb of 
some loved departed one, wake the better 
feelings of our nature, and prompt our souls 
to long for Heaven. How we admire the 
plain and simple tokens that love places 
above the dead. What sweet emotions are 
awakened in our souls — what melancholy 
yet sweetly soothing thoughts these tokens 
call up! And yet how careless we some- 
times are in reference to the spot where sleep 
those whom death has taken from our midst. 
The fenceless yard, the sunken, neglected 
and unadorned grave, often tell us that affec- 
tion has forgotten the departed, or that a 
stranger sleeps there. True, it matters not 
to the dead, where their bodies moulder back 
to dust. The voice of mirth, the noisy sound 
of busy commerce, the rattling tread of beasts 
in their rude sport, fall not upon their closed 
ears; but we would wish our friends laid, 
where none of these sounds should reach us 
as we bend above their tombs. B. 
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CLAIMS OF SOCIETY ON THE MYS- 
TIC BROTHERHOODS. 

N O. 4. 

BY JAMES G. MAY. 

“Thou shalt not bear false witness/’ 

Attention in a manner, evidently very 
brief, having been directed to some of the 
claims of Society on the two great pillars 
in the Grand Temple of Mystic Brother- 
hoods, it seems appropriate at this stage of 
the inquiry to investigate the corresponding 
claims anti accruing obligations attaching 
to two Fraternities, distinct indeed, yet so 
nearly allied in birth and purpose, that, in 
the opinion of many intimately acquainted 
with both, they ought to be comprehended in | 
one social body. The allusion will be readi- 
ly apprehended. The Sons of Temperance 
and the Temple of Honor are children — al- 
most twin children of the same distinguished I 
parentage, each contemplating in the design 
of its organization the accomplishment of 
the same noble end — the total extirpation of j 
Intemperance in all its multinominal as- j 
pects. 

In this number it is not intended to dis- 
cuss, either the necessity, or the utility, of 
the Temperance Orders. The circumstances 
that gave birth to the one, and the rfee and 
rapid progress of the other, clearly indicate 
the necessity, and the continued success and 
healthful existence of each, clearly demon- 
strate the utility. It is not beyond the scope 
of the legitimate course of discussion to inti- 
mate, parenthetically, that among the causes 
inducing a necessity almost startling, for 
originating and building up Mystic Temper- 
ance Families, was the departure to a la- 
mentable and most unfortunate extent of 
numerous Masons and Udd Fellows from the 
true spirit and literal interpretation of the 
grand Temperance Principle, beautifully set 
forth in the admirable precepts and compre- 
hensive teachings, both of Masonry and 
Odd Fellowship, as a great, indispensible, 
cardinal Virtue. In numerous instances, 
even now, the sad vestiges of this shameful 
obliquity are still plainly manifest. This 
unfortunate and no less unhappy veering 
from a polar star principle, originated alarm- 
ing prejudice against both these benevolent 
institutions, and thus, in a groat measure, 
took away from each the ability to exercise 
&n extended, controlling, moral influence 
upon the public mind, thereby circumscribing 
the amount of good designed to be accom- 
plished by each. The pious, virtuous, moral 
and truly worthy members of these cherished 
institutions long mourned in secret and in 
silence over the desolating inroads and vio- 
lent innovations the intoxicating cup had 
23 


, been making amid their respective fraterni- 
ties, and for a great length of time, they 
looked, apparently in vain, for some perma- 
nent, efficient instrumentality of reformation. 
The results of each successive temperance 
movement were watched with the deepest 
solicitude. The flowings and ebbings were 
watched with no ordinary anxiety. At 
length, relief, partial, if not entire, came. 

I The star of promise— of hope — almost of an- 
I ticipated fulfillment, rose high above the east- 
ern horizon, indicating the ushering in of 
a better — a more glorious day. Its rise was 
; hailed as the new born harbinger of Love, 
Purity and Fidelity, wearing the garb of a 
youthful, vigorous, fraternal band — simple, 
but still mystic in its internal organization, 
beautiful in its ritual, highly instructive in 
its didatic ceremonies, and most admirably 
adapted for a speedy, wide spread diffusion 
among all classes of society. Swiftly in its 
wake, and ere the troubled waters had com- 
mingled their surging waves, followed anoth- 
er mare beautiful and much grander Tem- 
perance Organization, sharing in its multi- 
farious, mystic ceremonies much of that sym- 
metric complexity, elegance and sublimity 
the tendency of which is to rivet the atten- 
tion, and to impress permanently upon the 
mind the principles and truths intended to be 
taught. 

| Masonry and Odd Fellowship are unquesr 
tionably the models whence the frame work 
of these new Institutions is derived; and in 
their written laws are found fully embodied 
all the cardinal virtues and fraternal bonds 
that adorn and emblazon the historic pages 
of the parent Institutions, with the impor- 
tant addition that the great cardinal virtue 
of Temperance is specifically defined to de- 
note total abstinence from every thing as a 
beverage that can intoxicate. 

The adoption and promulgation of this 
sanitary definition on the part of the Sons of 
Temperance and the Temple of Honor, has 
had a most salutary influence upon the Old 
Fraternities. First members and then Lodges 
began to inquire after the true import of their 
distinguishing cardinal virtue. Offenders 
were kindly but earnestly admonished, the 
contumacious ejected, and at the sanctuaries 
the work of purification began to be carried 
forward with surprising boldness and aston- 
ishing success. The clouds that so long 
had shut out the sun-light of Truth were 
swept away, and the star of pristine glory 
rose in its wonted brilliancy and began to 
shine with renewed splendor. As already 
stated individuals and Lodges began to reap 
the benefits and act upon the suggestions for 
good resulting from the principles advanced 
by the new mystic alliances. Their influ- 
ence soon began to dispel the clouds of be- 
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numbing prejudice that arrayed many dark- amount of personal or individual influence 
ened minds against what are popularly de- calculated to promote the general walfare of 
nominated secret associations. Many Ma- society at large. As the unrivaled energy 
sons and Odd Fellows became active, prom- of Napoleon Bonaparte created armies and 
inent advocates of the cause of Temperance, gained as onishing victories, so must the 
Organizations, and sharing amply of the more laudable energy of every Templar ere- 
spirit and ardor of the most zealous and pru- ate for him a character and influence for 
dent advocates of the cause of Temperance [ good that shall win for the cause in which he 
carried the strong resolution of effectual re - 1 is engaged a brighter day than the sun of 
form into their respective Lodges, and through Austerlitz gave to the Grand Army. Su^h 
this instrumentality an inestimable amount is the debt due Society from every Son and 
of good has been attained by a vast majority from every Templar. 

of the Lodges of Masons and Odd Fellows The indefeasible, perpetual obligation to 
throughout the United States. abstinence constitutes the passive or nega- 

Sufficient has already been set forth to tive part of the undertaking. The active 
carry conviction to the mind of any one dis- part of the obligation clearly and forcibly 
posed to reflect that the mystic Temperance demands the speedy introduction and em- 
Brotherhoods possess a sublime moral influ- ployment of every lawful and honorable ap- 
ence capable of accomplishing good to an pliance that can assist in bringing about the 
extent unlimited. This power creates ab- extermination of the liquor traffic. Every 
solute obligation independent of any specific individual member is commanded to go forth 
undertaking. The undertakings of these and work — to labor with prudent but untiring 
Orders are not only numerons, but stupen- zeal; he is pledged to go — he is solemnly 
dously grand. What are some of these bound to thrust fore and aft — right and left — 
most signal engagements? Let them be ar- and support an uncompromising warfare un- 
rayed in unmistakable prominence. til the very last foot print of the very last 

1. A perpetual, indefeasible obligation to soldier in King Alcohol’s army shall be 
abstain from the manufacture, traffic, or use wholly obliterated from the earth — till every 
as a beverage from all that can intoxicate. monument of the cruel monster shall be 

2. To wage an exterminating war by all leveled with the dust. Like Noah’s dove, 

honorable means against the manufacture, there must be no rest for the Templar’s foot 
traffic, or use of the same. till the floods of vice shall be entirely abated 

3. Each member makes an explicit proles- from off the earth. Such is the pledge he 

sion f his own integrity cf purpose. took of his own free will. Sinai thunders in 

4. He ev -tes himself to t ie eternal, im- his ear: “Thou shalt not bear false witness.’* 

mutable prin ipl s of Truth. Every applicant who sets his foot upon 

5. Love — Love to his Go c — his country — the threshhold of these Orders employs lan- 

and his fellow man. guage of the import: “I come to the gates 

6. Purity — Purity in his thoughts, words of your family circle with integrity of pur- 

and deeds. pose engraven upon the tablet of my heart. 

7. Fidelity — Fidelity in all his under- I will take your constitutions, your laws, 

takings — faithfulness and simple-minded end your ways and hide them in the inner 
honesty in the discharge of every moral and chambers of my mind. I will labor with 
social obligation. you in the fields of your toil. The cause of 

This arr .y of absolute undertakings, of ; humanity — the cause of mankind, shall be 


explicit, positive engagements, of uncontro- 
vertible liabilities, is enough to cause the 
craven heart to quail and quake as the earth 
trembles at the fiery belchings of the volca- 
noe. What could be more awfully solemn 
than these life-lasting ties — these fraternal 
covenants of the Sons of Temperance — 
these undertakings of devoted Templars. 
Like Nehemiah they have reared a stupen- 
dous wall about their beloved Jerusalem; like 


my cause.” Such is the moral soundness — 
the incorruptness — the honesty, the probity 
to which the traveler who is seeking to enter 
the portals of one of these mystic families 
pledges himself whilst passing the outer 
porch. His is a candid, unvarnished, repre- 
sentation, a fair count, a correct narration, 
an indemurrable declaration upon the ex- 
plicit “promise to pay” of every Templar — 
of every Son. With this picture before him 


him they are engaged in a great work, and who is incompetent to estimate the debt and 


like him they ought not to come down till interest daily accumulating — constantly aug- 
their noble purposes are all carried into sue- j menting the demands against every member 
cessful operation. | of these orders, and which will continue to 

This work is, to every individual engaged, increase until the means of intemperance 
an active personal debt, demanding pay ent shall be finally swept from earth, 
to the uttermost farthing — requiring every I Again, the Sons and Templars, like the 
one to establish, rear, and cultivate a large [ two great protoplastic families whence they 
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borrowed their plans of mystic and mechan- should share largely of that spirit of unfal- 
ical structure, stand sacredly covenanted for I tering perseverance and indomitable energy 
the'diffusion and culture of the immutable j that won a crown of peerless military glory 
principles of eternal Truth ; — Truth as it is | on the blood-drenched field of Austcrlitz. 
emanates in richness and purity from Na- Each is bound to encounter daily foes more 
ture’s Omnipotent Law-giver — Truth as it wary — more stealthy than the combined 
stood engraven upon the tables of stone, forces of Austrian and Russian Tyrants, 
hewn out upon Sinai’s brow. Hence it is Bnt the completion of the grand Temper- 
manifest that no Son of Temperance has a ance Pyramid remains to be noticed. The 
right to remain in ignorance of any great crowning grace of this magnificent super- 
moral or social duty — when the means of | structure invites description. Without Fi- 
instruction — the power, to acquire knowl- j delity there can be bo Truth, no abiding 
edge, are within his reach and the knowl- 1 love, no incorruptible purity. Without this 
edge necessary to be obtained within the I all pledges, all undertakings would be worse 
limit of his capacity for comprehension, j than base, hypocritical mockery. Hence it 
What activity, what lessons of unceasing ! is that Sons and Templars make a bold 
industry do not Sons and Templars owe So- profession of Fidelity in all their aims and 
'Ciety? ends. 

Prosecuting the subject matter of investi- Having reached the point of the investi- 
gation still farther, it will be seen that these gation, the inquiry may be pertinently insti- 
individuals devote themselves to the essen- tuted ; Do these Mystics Brotherhoods pro- 
tial teachings of Love, rationally understood, perly understand — do they heartily realize 
and scripturally defined — Love to God — the force — the amasing responsibility, in all 
-Love to their country, and te their fellow- its length and breadth, of their binding obli- 
men. A broader platform of fraternal and gations — their comprehensive engagements, 
social obligations could in no way be con- and their world-wide undertakings 1 Aye, 
structed. This remark applies with pecu- how much is promised — how much of per- 
liar force to the Temple Organization, sonal, individual exertion is solemnly pledged. 
Every Templar professes to offer i he supreme It is p’ain that these Mystic Temperance 
affections of a heart that beats with sincerity Brotherhoods, not only promise all that Ma- 
and truth as a free-will service to the Ora- sonry and Odd Fellowship engage to ac- 
nipotent Architect of the Universe. Love to complish, but amplify and define in such a 
God ! How wonderfully comprehensive are way as, were it possible, to augment the 
such professed consecrations! The devotee claims to Society upon them a thousand 
cannot come up to the standard by which he fold. In order to impress indelibly upon the 
proposes to measure his conduct, short of the mind the peculiar force and tendency of 
most sincere Bible- taught, Bible-derived de- each virtue imagery the most commanding, 
votement to Heaven’s Majestic Prince. drawn from the most enchanting paintings 
But the boundary of the obligation is still of heaven and the most captiving pictures 
in the distance. Love to country and love of earth, are beautifully employed, 
to fellow-man, come in as “ right and left Referring once more to the leading prin- 
supporters,” announcing the prevalence of ciples of these Orders, let it be asked, who 
patriotism the most fervent. Can it be that can listen to the-teachings of Temperance, 
the great host of Sons and Templars intend Truth, Love, Purity and Fidelity, and not 
nothing but idle boast in their professions of embrace the conclusion that the fraternities 
ardent regard for the welfare of their com- who inscribe these graces upon their front- 
mon country and the perpetuity of its noble lets, and emblason them upon their banners, 
institutions ? Can it be that they mean do owe to Society such a debt of vigorous 
nothing when they avouch love to their fel- action, of pure and holy living, the prompt 
low man 1 Such a conclusion would imply liquidation of which would carry such terror 
the bearing of false witness with a ven- amid the ranks of the rum seller, that intem- 
geance! perance and all its kindred evils would soon 

Both Templars and Sons appear before be driven from the earth, 
the world with the rich grace of Purity in- In the conclusion of this series, may it 
scribed upon their banners, their helmets, not be urged with great earnestness upon 
and their breast-plates, announcing in this Masons, Odd Fellows, Sons and Templars, 
way that each individual member has vowed to give the most careful attention to the 
to cultivate with rigid austerity, purity of respective professions made by each — to in- 
thought, purity of speech, and purity in all quire with all honesty of purpose what are 
his deeds. What a task! What a herculean the claims of Society upon the membership 
undertaking! How little time for idleness of the Mystic Brotherhoods. Let the de- 
h&ngs upon the hands of these mystic fami- signs of each organization be fully carried 
lies! Indeed, it appears that each member ont — let there be a combination of effort to 
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exalt the virtues embraced — and to extermi- 
nate the vices denounced, and half a score 
of years will not pass by till there shall 
transpire the most sublime moral and social 
revolution the world has ever witnessed. 


THE SICK CHAMBER. 

There is no place in which the Odd Fellow can 
exhibit some of the teachings of the Order but in 
the Sick Chamber. One of the leading objects of 
affiliation, to take care of our sick members 
and, as in many instances, the comfort and recov- 
ery of the sick depend as much upon the nurses 
and watchers, as upon the medicine ordered by 
the physician, a few plain rules, the result of ex- 
perience and observation, may not be unaccepta- 
ble to those whose duty so often leads them into 
the sick room. The following rules, from the 
“Boston Traveller”’ are the best we have seen: 

1st. Let no one undertake to sit up with 
a friend, who has any disease upon himself, 
for when the patient is suffering with any 
malignant or infectious disorder, it is more 
likely to attract danger to himself, and at 
least tp render him, unfit for the work before 
him. He should come free from all of every 
nature. 

2nd. Be cheerful on entering the sick 
room; however sick be your friend, let him 
not see that you are alarmed for him; it re- 
tards his recovery, and checks the good in- 
fluence which your presence might otherwise 
have. 

3rd. Be not alarmed for yourself, lest you 
should incur harm from contagion. Truly, 
if your mind be at rest, you body is less 
likely to suffer. 

4th. Move about the room with a gentle 
step; wear light slippers or be shoeless alto- 
gether rather than let your patient be wor- 
ried by a sudden jar. 

5th. When any sudden change takes 
place for better or worse, or more particular- 
ly for the worse, let not your patient know 
that you perceive it; this, however, does not 
construe to mean that you should deceive 
your friend by false hopes, for in nine cases 
out of ten, the sick are better pleased to 
know the worst. 

6th. In watching, be sure that while you 
watch you no watch, be not caught napping, 
it would be hard to have to say “he died while 
I was sleeping.” Never doze. Anticipate 
every want before, indeed, it shall become a 
want. Be ready to moisten the lips, or 
bathe the head, or administer to the stomach 
as may be. 

7th. In lifting your patient you cannot 
be too careful. If he be an adult, and you 
wish to raise him to a sitting posture, your 
easiest way is to place yourself as nearly 
parallel to him as possible — lean over his 


breast and place your cheek against his, then 
with one arm under his back and your other 
hand under his head, rise with him and you 
will be surprised to find how easily to your- 
self it is accomplished, and how very easy to 
him. This is very important. A sick man’s 
head is apt to swim w T hen raised suddenly or 
awkwardly — faintness follows and he must 
lie down again to rest, until he can get 
strength enough to try again. 

8th. Be gentle in all your motions — ad- 
minister medicines with unerring promptness 
and according to directions — watch the hour 
with an eagle eye. and let nothing you can 
do be undone or forgotten. In long fever® 
let not your patient sleep too long — he will 
often tire by sleeping long as by ly ing awake. 
He is apt to sleep too hard and become wea- 
ried. 

Added to these, proper attention should be paid 
to the ventilation of the room. We have fre- 
quently entered a sick room, in which the air was 
so impure, that it was almost impossible for us to 
breatiie, and we were not astonished that the sick 
man felt oppressed at heart and lungs and brain. 
Do not fear to give them air; no one can get well 
without pure air. ‘Throw open the windows, and 
let the sweet breezes play in and around; this can. 
generally bo done, without throwing too much, 
draft upon the patient — and at least throe times in 
every day, cover the patient up, and then let “tho 
wind blow where it listeth,” for full three minutes 
— then exclude the draft, and the sick man will 
breathe more freely, nnd even in his greatest pain, 
his eyes will light up with gratitude and pleasure, 
for that great boon so often, through ignoranco 
and mal-practico, denied tho sick, — pure, fresh, 
healthy air. 

Prater and Reflection. — A n hour of 
solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or the conflict with and conquest over a sin- 
gle passion or “subtle bosom sin,” will teach 
us more of thought, will more effectually 
awaken the faculty, and form the habit of re- 
flection, than a year’s study in the school 
without them. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that 
grows mild, or comes up of its own accord. 
The difficulty is, indeed, greater than many, 
who mistake quick recollection for thought, 
are disposed to admit; but how much less 
then it would be, had we not been born and 
bred in a Christian and Protestant land, very 
few of us are sufficiently aware. Truly may 
we, and thankfully ought we exclaim with 
the Psalmist, “The entrance of Thy word 
giveth light; giveth understaoding even to 
the simple.”— Colridge, 

Persist! Maintain!! Aspire!!! Never falter 
if you wish to gain wealth or fame. 
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OUR YOUNG LADY CONTRIBUTORS. 

The two following articles are from the peus of 
Young Ladies who haveadvanccd somewhat in the 
sunny path of school girl life. The articles are 
school exercises and are .inserted without the 
knowledge of the fair writers. We hopo to be 
•able to coutinue to present to our youthful readers 
many in future, from a like source: 

THE BURIAL AT SEA. 

The deep and solemn hour of midnight 

had tolled from many a tower. The bright 
earth lay unconsciously sleeping in all her 
loveliness, and even the stars above seemed 
to look down and smile. Yet all was not 
bright and beautiful, for on the broad bosom 
■of the Atlantic in a gallant bark, were 
hearts that throbbed with sadness. Slowly 
and sadly she glided on the ocean wave, 
deep was the bosom of her cannon ua it re- 
sounded o'er the sea; yet there was a sad- 
ness in its roar. And well there might, for 
death was there, and one of the bravest 
hearts that e'er throbbed in the bosom of a 
son of Erin’s Isle was stilled. He had left 1 
bis own dear home for the land of America, 
to seek a name, a glorious, never-dying 
name; but ere he left his native land, the 
hectic flush upon hia cheek, and the bright 
lustre of his eye, whispered that a canker 
was gnawing at the heart of that fair youth. 
But fame, fame, led him on ward i he thought 
not then of sorrow', but as he stepped upon 
the vessel’s deck that was to bear him from 
bis early home, be smiled, and thought in 
rapture of the future; when the laurel wreath 
should be twined for him, and would lightly 
press his brew, and nations should bow in 
reverence. Alas it was not to be; soon, 
ah! too soon, the flush upon his cheek dis- 
appeared, and his eyes brightened, yet still 
he dreamed of America, and sighed to be 
there; he thought not that he should never 
see the glorious, and far-famed land of lib- 
erty, but should rest hieath the Atlantic’s 
Tolling wave, but alas when too late, the 
dreadful truth flashed upon his soul, and he 
knew that he must die. In vain he strove 
to think it could not be, but the quick and 
hurried breath, whispered it was not so. 
Ah then he sighed for the green hills of ( 
Erin's isle, and the dear ones there. Oft in 
the watches of the night would ho dream 
■they were with him, and would fancy he 
felt the light pressure of a mother’s hand i 
upon his brow, and a sister’s good night 
kiss, that breathed to him of deep unaltea- 
ble love, but would wake to And it all a 
■dream. 

It was the gentle evening hour, when that 
broken, wearied spirit soared above yonder 
sky, he sighed and whispered, Mother, Erin, 
and was above. And now at midnight, 


strangers were to lower him into the sea, 
not one, no not one, was there to sigh a 
last farewell, or to let fall the tear of affec- 
tion upon his bier. List to the toll of the 
midnight bell, ’tis the signal to heave the 
weary one into the deep blue sea. ’Tis 
over, and the waters of the proud Atlantic 
roll above his grave. No living one may 
strew there the flowers of affection, or 
nightly weep that he has gone; but the 
ocean’s deep and solemn roar must chant 
hh funeral dirge. W. 


“LONELY HOURS.” 

It matters not bow smooth and bright our 
pathway through this world, some thorns 
must needs spring up to mar its brightness, 
ami clouds to dim the future, which to youth- 
ful hopes, comes robbed in fairy flowers, with 
tdl that’s lovely and loving, clustering around 
it. Yet through all this, sorrow comes, 
friends forsake, prosperity no longer attends, 
then come the sad and lonely hours, that oft* 
times dawn upon us. None, though they be 
surrounded by all that speaks of happiness, 
by all things calculated to make lil# seem 
bright and Ibis earth a very Eden, can escape 
sometimes, a lonely hour. L f. in the midst 
of gayety, in the halls of revelry, this lone- 
liness steals upon us — something tells us 
there is a void in our hearts, on unoccupied 
place, which we fain would have some gen- 
tle, loving being occupy. We feel as though 
there are not one heart in this world, to re- 
spond to ours, no one to care* whether ours 
he a joyous or a miserable life — ’tis when 
feeling thus, the want of friends, or kind- 
ness, that hours are lonely— though the 
absence of dear ones, those whom the ties 
of kindred and affection have linked to us, 
may cause this feeling of loneliness. We 
miss the bright smile of loving faces, tho 
gentle tones* the glances of affection, which 
we were wont to receive from absent ones. 
Oftitnos we fancy we roam as in childhood 
the green woods o’er. Our childhood homes 
are revisited, early companions are again 
around ua, yet alas! we wake to the sad truth 
that they arc gone — forever gone; a mourn,- 
ful sadness steals o’er the soul, we sigh to 
think of the loved ones, who are no more. 
Such thoughts as these, when visiting us, 
often cause a tear at memory’s shrine, for 
scenes and loved ones passed away* F. 


“The light of love is ever beautiful amid 
scenes of sorrow, and as the moonbeams 
seem holier and more tender round a ruin or 
a churchyard than?in festive halls, so ia affec- 
tion purer and' brighter when bestowed upon 
the wretched than when attracted by youth 
and happiness. 
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Ibe iDe^elrri Odd Eelloto?’ ^gqsine. 
GEO. B. JOCELYN AND JNO. B. ANDERSON. EDITORS. 

The proceedings of the semi-annual sessions of 
the Grand Encampment and Grand Lodge of In- 
diana have crowded out several editorial articles 
and other matter designed for this number. 

The second of the series of Lectures of G. Rep. 
P. A. Hacklbman, on the ‘Rise and Progiess of Odd 
Fellowship in the United States’ will be found 
in our pages of this month. Bro. Hackleman has 
placed the Order under obligations to him for 
these lectures, as we have no where seen so faith- 
ful a history as that given by him, and we doubt 
not they will be more generally perused than any- 
thing we have heretofore published upon this sub- 
ject. Bro. H. has taken the most authentic docu- 
ments and given them a personal and rigid exam- 
ination, so that the Order may rely upon his cor- 
rectness. 

Th* January No. of the Ark, which is highly 
spoken of by our exchanges has not reached us. 
Wo hope Bro. Glenn will not deprive us of the 
perusal of his excellent Magazine. 

The editor of the Brookvillo American in no- 
ticing our enterprize indulges in some strictures 
upon the character of the Order, to whose inter- 
ests our paper is devoted. Personally, we know 
nothing of the character of the persons against 
whom the. charge of drunkenness is so boldly 
made by the editor, but we are inclined to think 
that he has been guilty of judging the character 
of a fraternity, by the example of a small num- 
ber of individual members. This is at least, bad 
logic. If there are members in good standing in 
the habit of daily intoxication, they will certainly j 
be thrown out of the Order so soon as their broth- I 
ere find that all hope of reclaiming them is vain, j 

It is not safe to judge of any party or society 
by the oharacter of individual members. In al- 
most all societies, religious acid secular, are to be j 
found men of bad character— mere profession does 
not make the man, it may the member. 

AN ORIGINAL STORY. 

Weoommenco in this No. of the Magazine, the 
publication of a well written story by Kate 
Bxmixs, entitled “The Two Bankrupts, or So- 
ciety and Odd Fellowship Contrasted,” which 
will be concluded in the March No., and we are 
•ore it will be read with interest. Sister Kate 
wields a ready pen, and evidences more than 
ordinary talent as a writer of fiction, (though 
her present story is not all fiction,) and we hope 
that she will favor our readers with other pro- 
motions. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Weight House, Indianapolis, Jan. 15. 

After a very pleasant trip, marred by only one 
scene, I reached this place at 1 P. M. to-day, and, 
in company with G. M. Siloox and G. Rep. Col- 
fax, am comfortably situated at the “Wright 
House.” The scene that marred the pleasure of 
the trip occurred on the Telegraph. A young 
man, one of the hands on the boat, who was in- 
toxicated, staggered off the boat into the river, 
and before he could be reached by the yawl, he 
sank to rise no more. His name is Spillman, and 
his residence was opposite Madison, Ind. 

It was a temperance lecture thst needed no com- 
ment— that spoke to eadh man to “touch not, taste 
not” the intoxicating cup. And yet thousands of 
such instances are occurring annually in our coun- 
try, and we heed them not. “0, thon invisible 
spirit of wine, thy name is devil,” and thy vic- 
tims legion. 

Monday, Jan. 17. 

Knowing that the proceedings of the two Grand 
Bodies of the State will be the most interesting 
matter that can be given to the Order, I send you 
the following: 

ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

SEMI-ANNUAL COMMUNICATION OF THE 

R. W. G. ENCAMPMENT, I. O. O. F. OF THE 

STATE OF INDIANA, HELD AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS, JANUARY, 1858. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, ) 
Indianapolis, Jan. 17. [ 

The R. W. G. Encampment met at 10 A. M. 

The following officers were present: 

P. G. P.,J. B. Eldridoe. M. W. G. P. pro tem. 
P. G. P., J. P. Chapmln.M. E. G. II. P. pro tem. 
P. H. P., G. B. Jocelyn, R. W. G. S. W. pro tem. 
P. H. P., J. H. Stailey, R. W. G. J. W. pro tem. 
W. W. Wright, K. W. G. Scribe. 

P. C. P., G. G. Holman, R. W. G. Treas. 

P. C. P., L. S. Dale, W. G Sentinel, pro tern., 
and a due representation from Subordinate En- 
campments. 

After prayer by the High Priest, proclamation 
was made by the R. W. G. J. Warden that the 
G. E. was duly opened. 

After the reception of the report of the Com- 
mittee on credentials, and the admission of new 
members to the G. E. it adjourned until 2 P. M. 

Monday, 2 P. M. 

The Grand Encampment met pursuant to ad- 
journment. 

Officers, same as morning, except P. II. P., J. P. 
Windle, as G. H. P. The minutes read and ap- 
proved, and the standing committees appointed. 

The Grand Treasurer made his report. 

G. Rep. S. Colfax made the following report: 
To the R. W. G. Encampment or Indiana: 

In obedience to the duties devloving upon me 
as your Representative. I attended the last session 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States, held in 
Baltimore, September 1852, and now respectfully 
report, 

’ That at that communication, thirty- two Graad 
| Lodges, and twenty-six Grand Encampments were 
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represented; the number of members of this “Son- in the aggregate liberality of their contributions 
ale of Udd Fellowship/' its it has Wn called, an- to t hie worthy Fund 

miully increases. m our Order widens its urea Tho first bnrinesa in order after the opening of 
of useful ucs*. and adds new links to its Irate ru*l the session vnw the drawing for *vnta under the 
ehnin of iuri*dktioH» end Subordinate:. The new rule, which was intended to break np that 
total number of our brethren also stood Uy in- “ancient usage 11 of giving the older jurisdictions 
ere use. mid more rapidly and healthfully in the the desks and teate nearest to f lie Grand Sire, 
new States than in the old. Though in some of while each new jurisdiction was welcomed into 
the Extern uilius, Odd Fellow-ship appear* but the Grand Lodge on ite ftfwt appearance with a 
to hold its own— though the engrossing love of potation at the outer edge of the circle, in the rear 
wealth, the cankering cares of commerce, the *cl- of all its predecessors. And It happened also, in 
fish devotion to allow and fuahiuti, appear to war the draw mg that the first selection carried out 
against thu growth of our af item ol Samaritan successfully the intention of the rule, Arkansas, 
ministration* to the sick, relief to the destitute, one of the youngest jurisdictions, drawing the first 
sympathy for the bereaved, and generosity for number, and seen ring one of the Mate held here- 
the suffering — yet in the purer arid more genial tofore from time Immemorial, hy the oldest juris- 
air of the country, our Order still thrives and diction of the Order, 

prospers. Its total number of Lodge* has in- The election of Grand 0 (Steers for the ensuing 
creased toBjftt. Over fiJSjfOO of our ci Listens have i two years resulted as follows: 
beau initiated at our altars during the past twelve W. G, Dm Siumumm, of fb C., H. G. G. Sire- 
month;. Fully 300,000 brethren join in the hope- H. A, Uaxgruthi, of K. I-, R. W r D. G. Sire, 
fid, cheerful anthem; J. L. Rmamj-v, of Md., K. W. O. See, 

Leave disputes und strifes to others, J. VjjtsiwT, of Md*, R. W, G. Trens- 

We in harmony will m -ve. The commanding merit* of the Grand Sire elect 

And from our efforts over 60<X),(k>0 have found are two well known throughout the whole frater- 
tbeir way to the bedside of the stricken ruffe* r> nity to need any additional eulogy. Though there 
to tho lonely and bereaved home of the widow, were several worthy candidate* for the distm- 
lo the fathcries®. who, but for oar mystic tic, guisbed position to which bo has boon elevated, 
might have been numbered am on gat the frieudleea ■ yet it was a common remark of all the members, 
and the lost- that he was the second choice with every one* 

An analysis of the statistics proves also that, who did not rank him as their first; and fits olec- 
t hough in some mrisdictions, as before alluded to, tion gave universal sattafaciiou to all sections of 
the onward and Upward step of the Order may the Grand Lodge, If an allow on to hi a position 
not be quite as firm and healthful as of yore, vet on the subject of Reforma might bo permitted, I 
our own Indiana occupies m enviable & position would state that he is ranked a* u moderate Re- 
in our fraternal confederacy as »ho docs in the former, not wedded lo “ancient usage , M hut wil 
National sisterhood. From her humble position Hng to progress wherever it is clear that the step 
but * few yean* ago, so far as numbers were con- in advance wlH bring improvement with it, 
corned, aba him sprung almost lo the front rank, While the Deputy Grand Sira is known as u de- 
guining rapidly upon her older and more thickly tided Reformer, whose votes have almost in va- 
eettled compeers. But four States exceeded her ri ably, on questions of principle, boon cast in uni- 
lust year in the tin id tier of initial] one, and those son with those from this State, 
four were New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Early in the session, t ho Grand Sire elect offered 
Maryland; and but four exceed her in the number I resolutions forth) election by ballot of aeomiuit- 
of working Lodge*; while the previous year she tee of five who should meet one week prior u> the 
occupied Die eighth rank in both of t hese purtic- next session of the G, L. C. S und prepare n new 
uUra. In the Encampment Brunch, she is still constitution. By-laws end rules of Order, to be 
nearer the peat of honor. But three jurisdictions submitted to the G, L. U . eL at that se»ten. ™ 
excel her in the number of their camyt, or in the alter lying over one your as required, to bo finally 
aggregate of thro* who. during thu past year have i acted mi in 1854, The necessity for a now oon- 
Wu admitted to the privileges of the beautiful I stitution in place of our present “patch-work’ in- 



duty we owe to the Order, the Encnmpmi'nt or I Northern New York; P. G. M. Ellison, of Mass,, 
the Lodge, and faithful m living out Oda Fellow- [ and your Reptesftutative, The committee are now 
ship in ail our intercourse with the world at largo, engaged in correspond enen and a companion of 
Before leaving this subject, 1 must add that f their views; und would he gratified at receiving 
Texas, where but two year* since, lb Order was; the counsel of brethren interested in tha subject, 
reported to bo in n depressed condition, is itt>w Fur one, this Body : which 1 have so long had the 



which beam* upon us from mont of the powers of the rrffkervof the G. 


OUT lUl^WllllUUUn ffUWd IIUUJ 

over the waters of the Fnciik*— the Lodge at non- 
olnlu, In the Sandwich Islands has more than 
doubled its members, and, in the lost your, ex- 
pended nearly fdbO in tin 3 relief of brethren, not 
of their own Lodge, borides that kindly attention 
and watching and ministrations at the sick bod, 
whose value cannot be estimated in silver or gold. 
About 61,800 have been received from Lodges aud 
Encampments to waist them in the *erection of a 
suitable Hall, and bnt three Statue exceeded ours 


S. t and for a complete abandon meat, except so far 
as the secret and fnnda mental principle* of ch« 
Order are concerned, of the doctrine, evidently 
borrowed from the Institutions of Great Britain, 
whence our Order sprang, that all power descends 
from the National Lodgi- to tho State Lodgea, and 
thence down to the Buboidinatee- On the con- 
trary, reserving to the State Lodges all the powers 
not specified os appurtenant to tho National 
Lodge, and making that convocation a Legislative 
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and appellate Body, will make our Order and its 
constitution what your Representative considers it 
should be, and for which tne Delegation from this 
State have for years past, faithfully and unitedly 
labored. I 

The Finance* or the Grand Lodge or the 
United States have so repeatedly been eonsid- , 
ered by your Body »an preparing instructions rela- 
tive to them, for the government of your Rcpre- 
aeniative, that a full exposition of their present 
position will be expected in this report. In 1851, | 
upon the mistaken assumption that the receipts i 
of the then cnsuiug year, would not equal the ex- ! 
penditures, the G. L. was induced to adopt a Con- 
stitutional amendment, increasing the specific 
tax for every vote east by a Grand Body in the 
G. L. U. S. from $20 to $5(1 per year. When the 
vote w’as first taken upon it, it was not adopted 
but while the roll was being called, the influential 
chairman of the Finance Committee declared in a 
loud tone that it was absolutory necessary: and 
the changes of votes thus caused secured its sue- 1 
cess. I felt it to be a duty immediately to offer 
another amendment reducing it again; though 
without much hope of being able to change a two- j 
thirds vote against it to a two- thirds vote for it. 
And in my report last January, I endeavored to 
show that the estimates were erroneous, and so 
far aa the receipts were concerned w’ere materially . 
underrated and also hazarded the prediction that 
“the receipts would be nearer $18,000 than $14,000, 1 
and that the increase in the Representative tax, 
which increase would only realize $2,850, was 
therefore unnecessary.” The actual accounts of the 
year wore before the Grand Lodge last September, 
bo that they could be compared with the previous 
estimate, and though arguing in the face of a pre- 
determined majority. I took occasion, in pursu- i 
ance of your instructions, to show the following: 
facts: 

1. That notwithstanding tho failure to receive 
the $1,000 estimated for sales of the new edition 
of the Journal of Proceedings of G. L. U. S. (in 
consequence of its not being completed as was' 
expected./und which omission would i educe the | 
Finance Committee's estimate to $13,311, the ac - 1 
tual receipts were $17,280, or fully thirty per cent j 
over tho estimate. For books and cards, $11,568 
were received instead oT $7,500, which w as all that 
was calculated upon. ! 

2 The expenditures of tho last year were swell- 
ed over $3,000 higher than ordinary by the cost of 
preparing, printing and binding the 8 Volumes of I 
Proceedings, and yet tho Treasury is richer now | 
than at tho commencement of the year, while those ! 
Proceedings hereafter become a # soureo of profit 
instead of expense, and will appear henceforth 
on the side of receipts instead of that of expendi- 
tures. But it appeared that tho two arguments were 
amply sufficient to overcome the figures. The first 
was that the Representatives from the smaller 
States should not vote for the reduction of this tax 
lest perhaps tho present system of paying Jtepre- 
senta.ives their mileage and per diem out of the 
Treasury might be repealed, aud these weak juris- 
dictions left to bear tnis heavy burden themselves. 
Tho second was, that the larger States should not 
vote for it, as tho increase of the Representative 
tax had placed more of the burden upon the small- 
er States than if the expenditures were met solely 
by the receipts of supplies. Thus. New York, 
(both Southern and Northern) with Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania with Texas, united against the 
amendment, and it was rejected by the decisive 
vote of ayes 21, nocs 66. Another one w'as pro- 
posed for’the next session by Rep. Askew', but with 
little probability of success. [ 


The condition of the Treasury of the Grand. 
Lodge of the United States* on the 21st of Septem- 


ber 1852, was as follows: 

Cash on hand. ----- $15,978 

Maryland stocks, worth, - - 8,275- 

Wildey Loan, ----- 6,240* 

Honolulu and Wildey Fund, - 1.284 

Selling prices of supplies on hands, - 18,07(1 

Due from Grand- Lodges, Ac., - - 1,028 

Total, $46,815 


An attempt was subsequently made to deplete 
the Treasury by Rep* Saunders of New York, 
which directed the Grand Secretary to return in 
supplies to the various Grand Bodies one half the 
amount paid by them under the assessment law 
of 1849. This would have materielljr reduced the 
Treasury by lessening in cash receipts next year 
nearly $6,000; but as $1,300 of this would have 
been for the benefit of New York and nearly $1,200 
for Pennsylvania, while this Grand Body would 
have received but $10, and our Grand Lodge but 
$90, and as the tw'o States most largely interested 
in the proposition did not seem desirous of redu- 
cing the burdens of the G. L. U S. in a manner 
that would be felt equally by all, the Represent*- • 
tives from this State voted against the proposi- 
tion. It w r as defeated by a vote of 49 to 36. T 
am not without hope that at the next session some 
equitable plan can bo adopted which shall lessen 
the burdens of the G. L. U. S. imposed upon 
the Grand Bodies for its support: and so arrange 
its financial basis that its large and increasing 
yearly surplus over its expenses may be left in the 
various Treasuries of our Order for purposes of 
Benevolence and Relief, rather than uselessly ac- 
cumulated at Baltimore. 

A constitutional amendment was adopted chang- 
ing the time of meeting of the Grand Lodge from 
the third to the first Monday of September, an- 
nually. 

This prevailed by 63 to 22, and will render it 
still more necessary that the reports from Subor- 
dinate Lodges and* Encampments should be made 
romptly to the Grand Secretary aud Scribe that 
is report can be made in season. By a vote oF 
48 to 41, it was, in addition, resolved that the uext 
session of the G. L. U. S. should be held at Phila- 
delphia, the Representatives from this State voting 
witn the majority. 

Another constitutional amendment proposed in 
1851 by my colleague from the Grand Lodge, Bep. 
Hackleman. was adopted, being the only one, ex- 
cept the one m regard to the time of meeting, of 
tho great number offered at that session wnjch 
met with success. It changes tho qualification 
requisite for Grand Sire and Deputy Grand Sire, 
ami instead of making it necessary that they 
should be Past Grand Masters, it simply require* 
that they should be in possession of the Grand. 
Lodge, Royal Purple and Grand Encampment De- 
grees, in other words that they should have 
“passed the chairs” in both branches of the Or- 
der, and also have been members of both the 
Grand Bodies of their State. This was adopted 
by the verv largo majority of 66 to 21, end wnile 
it will widen the range of selection in the choice 
of Grand Sire, it wifi also prevent what might 
have occurred under the old law* namely, the 
election of a person as the head of the Order, who 
had never been entitled to admission into a Grand 
Encampment, which is certainly on important 
branch of the Order over which ho would have to 
preside. 

A proposition made by the Ancient Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows of London for an union 
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with them, w as unanimously declined, except 
upon the? condition that they adopted our work, 
uiul our obligations. The Grand Secre- 

tary, in hU allusion to their proffer, very correctly 
remark** 14 the single condition upon which such li 
proposition would de#eivo notice, would be the 
adoption by them of the entire work of the Order, 
ns prnutjond in tbia jurisdiction, and the substitu- 
tion of the elevated morality of the American 
Order for the conviviality which characterizes the 
Lodge meeting throughout England. 11 

Two proposition* made by my colleague, liep. 
Du four of the Grand Lodge, namely, that cards 
should specify the Degree to which the brother had 
attained, end that in cim of emergency they 
might be obtained of Scribe* and Secretaries, with- 
out waiting for a regular Lodge or El loam pm cut 
meeting, w ere both of them, I regret to iuy, de- 
feated 

He hiw, however, renewed them for the next eva- 
sion, when 1 trust that both null be adopted. 

A long standing want of the Order ha* been 
supplied by the preparation of on appropriate form 
for 01 * rung and closing Degree Lodges, which 
was mTitten liy Kepresontatire lluckiesion of this 
State, and was adopted at the very closing mo- 
ment* of the session. 

The most interesting and eloquent debate of the 
whole communication occur* d on a report from 
tho Committee on the state of the Order against 
an application from Texas to allow Indians to be- 
came members of our Order and to eatabliah 
Lodge* in the Indian Territory. The committee 
gave as their reason for their negative report that 
" tho wandering and unstable habits of tho Indian, 
their want of education, and tho ninny other 
reasons afforded by his semi-civ ilked state, would 
Tender but him illy able to cany out the princi- 
ples of the Order, while it would perchance en - 
danger that nooeaenry aocrecy widen is required 
by bur organisation.’ 7 Tho report was, however, 
after nn elaborate diseuasioti, rejected by tho close 
vote of 44 to 43. But no action wa* pnbscqncnUy 
taken by the majority tn grant the permission 
thus infercntiallv conceded. Your RcnrerMmLn- 
Uve t as one of the committee, tinned the report 
which I have quoted, and voted w ith the minority 
for sustaining its positions. preforrirwr that our 
good old tests of membership should bo adhered 
to. 

^ Resolutions to return to tho old work of initia- 
tion and for the restoration of tho throe mouths 
term were both lost by largo majorities 

A resolution to double tho Grand Treasurer's 
salary wo# lost, aye# 1 % noea 43. But one to raise 
the Grand Messenger 'a $200 was carried* 41 to 1A 
Tho Representatives from this State voted in both 
eases In the negative. 

The profiled abolition of Encampments ap- 
pears to have been finally settled at the reoent bca- 
aion. A resolution vu offered instructing tho 
cnmmiUoc on the new constitution to report n pro- 
vision giving such State# as choose to exercise it* 
the privilege of abolishing Grand and Subordinate 
Encampment* and to provide fcoroc plan for tho 
conferment of tho Encampment Degrees in Sub* 
ordjnate Lodges. Thin was the mildest shape in 
which the proposition lt tomcrgo n could be made, 
but it was rejected by the ever whelming minority 
of 43 toSS, ^ 

It was decided by the Grand Lodge, not. how- 
ever, without argument* that the Encampment 
Branch la more exalted than tho Subordinate, and 
that precedence is duo in processions to tho patri- 
archal Degrees. But where n procession is organ- 
uod by a single Subordinate Lodge, precedimce is 
usually given to it. 

24 


Tho relation that should exist between duos and 
bone fits and the whole subject of strengthening 
the fin uue in! basis of Subordinates, was before the 
Grand Lodge in tho shape of several reports and 
resolutions, A committee was Anally raised, priv- 
ileged to sit during the recess, consisting of three 
very efficient brethren, Bep, Williamson, of Ky*, 
Billingburet of Wisconsin, end Jennings of Ala- 
bama, to report upon the above subjects, and to 
construct u table from the statistics they can 
gather, showing upon tho established principles 
of life and health insurance what amount of ben- 
efit* will accrue from a given amount of duos, at 
each year of age from 21 to GO. I would respect- 
fully "cal l the attention of brethren of this State 
interested in this subject, to nn advertisement of 
enquiry from this committee which you w ill find 
in tho February number of the valuable periodical 
recently established at New Albany, tho Western 
Odd Fellows 7 Magazine. 

The entire work, with the Degree of Rebokah, 
was ordered to b« translated into French* Ger- 
man and Spanish, at a cost not to exceed $60u. 
The French Lodges in New Orleans already con- 
fur the Degrees from a manuscript translation in 
their language, but daring it In a more durable 
form. 

Ah tho only remaining member in tha Grand 
Lodge of the committee of thirteen appointed 
three years since to have a suitable block of mar- 
ble prepared, in behalf of our Order for the Na- 
tional VVoahington Monument, I had the pleasure 
at tho recent fteasion of re [porting that the work is 
completed. It is one of the handsomest blocks 
that adorn that noble structure, and is excelled in 
its bounty of sculpture by none. It reflects high 
credit not only on the Order which has placed it 
in that magnificent shaft to be «evn of all men 
while Time shall lust, but also on P. G* Repre- 
sentative Fritz, of Pa,, who suitably emboli shod 
its surface with the emblematic design prepared 
by the committee. It was received by the Fresi- 
dent of the United States, ua President of tho Mon- 
ument Association, with n letter to the committee 
which bus been widely published by the press. 

A proposition to have a plate Angraved for 
w i vc's and wldow^ curds, at u cost not exceed in g 
$150, aud the curds to be. fiiruinUed at 75 cents per 
dozen, was, I regret to say, ovorslonghed in the 
pn*e of bniinesA. Though these curds were 
authorized many years since by the G. I* U, R, it 
has never furnished them, but left each trinto 
Grand Lodge to have them printed for themselves, 
effectually destroying fclie uniformity which should 
bo desirable in the passports of our Order. The 
very handsome emblematic visiting card new in 
use* ivo* prepared by Urn Grand SecV a few years 
since, and one equally beautiful and appropriate 
could 1 m prepared for wire’s and widow'n cards; 
am! besides if but half the Lodges in tho Union 
ordered on an average a single dozen of them in 
two years, it would bring ouur $1,000 into the 
Treasury of the Order. 

Authority was asked by Wisconsin and other 
State* to permit invited guests to be present at tho 
installation of the o Ulcers of our Lodges, and sev- 
eral resolution a on the subject were referred to tho 
committee on the state of tho Order. That com- 
mittee reported in order to test the question, a 
resolution authorizing Subordinate Lodges to^ in- 
vite guest* to Ihj present at installation, provided 
that no other business was transacted at that time, 
and that all ceremonies relative to entering and 
leaving the Lodge be suspended temporarily. 
This was first adopted, thou reconsidered but final- 
ly lost, ayes 81, noes 41. It hast been no gauerelly 
tho good fortune of the whole Delegation from tb»x 
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State to vote together on all important pro poritio n 
that I really felt it to be a misfortune to differ with 
both my colleagues on this question, they voting 
against the resolution. They may have been right, 
and on reflection it would seem, as 1 take pleasure 
in conceding, that the permission to “Subordinate 
Lodges” generally, without restriction, might per- 
haps have been too broad. But, believing that 
our Installation ceremony if well performed by 
experienced officers, could not fail to mako favor- 
able impressions in behalf of our Order upon those 
who arc not yet members, I trust that the G. L. U. 
S. will be willing to authorize Grand Lodges, under 
suitable restrictions, to give such permission, when 
satisfied that the ceremony can be performed effec- 
tively and impressively. 

Such, Brethren, is the record of the acts and 
doings of the Grand Lodge, and of the part your 
Representative has taken in them. Whero he had 
been previously instructed by you as to your wish- 
es, he has, to the utmost of his ability, endeavored 
to cany out your will, and when questions arose 
upon which ho had no authorized declaration of 
your opinion, ho has taken position upon them 
conscientiously as ho thought the good of the 
Order required, and as ho believed your Body 
would prefer that he should act. Laying no claims 
to having been always correct, he can assert that 
he lias striven to represent you faithfully and 
honestly. 

Brethren! as each successive day passes away, 
the night of death draweth near to us all. Let 
oaoh of us then resolve to act our whole duty as 
Patriarchs — to extend true and ungrudged hospi- 
tality to the brother or the stranger— to pour the 
oil of charity into tho wounds of the suffering, or 
to whisper tho cheering words of effective sympa- 
thy into the ears of the sorrowing— to war through 
life against tho Iron Bulk of tho world, which 
gays, “Do unto othors as they have done unto you,” 
and to practice that Golden Sul* from Heaven, 
which would make almost <i Heaven of earth, 
“Whatsoever yo would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them”— to act as guide or 
helpor to our neighbor as he struggles through the 
adversities, and stumbles at the pit-falls which he 
encounters in the rugged pathway of life— and 
thus acting, thus living, thug laboring, to culti- 
vate within our own hearts, that faith upon which 
Kings, Prophets and Patriarchs in the olden time 
relied, which has buoyed the sinking spirit of the 
martyr, which has softened the pillow of tho dying 
veteran, or brightened tho vision of the departing 
philosopher, which, in the end, if our ritual sneaks 
to us in the words of truth and soberness, will be a 
key more valuable than if made of the gold of 
Ophir, more potent than if it hung at the girdle 
or Peter, the Apostle. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

[ We have omitted those parts of the peport re- 
lating to tho decisions of the G. L. U. 8., the La- 
dies’ Degree, tho condition of California, and sev- 
eral other matters, already noticed in a former 
number of tho Magazine.] 

After the presentation of some other subjects 
which were referred to tho appropriate commit- 
tees, the G. E. adjourned to meet to-morrow at 8 
A. M. 


Tuesday, Jan. 18. 

Tho G. E. met pursuant to adjournment, same 
officers as yesterday afternoon, except M. W. G. 
P. , D. Moss, and K. W. G. J. W., D. F. Drtden. 
The minutes read and approved, G. P., D. Moss, 
presented tho following report; 


To the Members of the R. W. G. IL, I. O. O. 

of the State of Indiana: 

Patriabchb: In accordance with the law and 
usage, 1 present to you a report of the legal trans- 
actions connected with my office during tho vaca- 
tion. 

It gives me great pleasure to report, that tho- 
Patriarchal branch of the Order in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Its numbers are steadily and 
healthily increasing in our jurisdiction. 

[Here follows an account of the institution of 
Moss Encampment, No. 31, Shel jyvillc, Indiana, 
Brookville Encampment, No. 82, Brookville, and 
of a dispensation to initiate some non residents oF 
the State.] 

In making this report, I do it with feelings oF 
gratification, for wherever on life’s dreary wilder- 
neres tho Tent of the Patriarchs has been erected, 
it has formed a hospitaWo refuge for the stranger 
in distress. From beneath its covering have gone- 
forth thoee instructions and influences, which have 
softened many of the asperities of life and les- 
soned the ills incident to humanity. May these 
blessed influences continue to actuate those who* 
have sat beneath our tent until the chain of Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth shall encircle tho whole 
world with its golden links. 

May the Great Patriarch above smile npon our 
deliberations during this session, and so rc-imbuo* 
us with the faith and practice of Patriarchs of old 
that we may leave this place, tho better qualified 
to disseminate the great truths, and perform tho 
responsible duties that devolve upon us, as mem- 
bers of our beloved Fraternity. 

DANIEL MOSS, 


Grand Patriarch. 

The G. E. met pursuant to adjournment, min- 
utes read and approved. 

The finance committee reported balance on hand 
in tho Treasury $62,97. Tho same committee also* 
reported that notwithstanding the request of the 
G. E. to her Subordinates to lmve tneir report* 
transmitted to G. Scribe by tho first day of the 
session, several of the Subordinates wotc delin- 
quent, and in accordance with the resolution of 
last session, the G. Scribe was ordered to assess a. 
fine of $10, against the delinquent Encampments, 
unless they can show good reason to this G. Body" 
why they were delinquent. 

The G. E. adopted a report from the committee 
on the state of the Order, deciding that all busi- 
ness of the Encampment is transacted in the R. P. 
Degree, except the balloting for conferring the 
other Degrees, and that members of the P. and 
G. R. Degrees, have a right to be present and par- 
ticipate in any business done in their degrees. 

The remainder of the session was spent by the 
G. Reps, in going through the unwritten work of 
the Order, after which tne G. E. adjourned until 
to-morrow, at 8 A. M. 


Wednesday. Jan. 18, 8 A. M. 

The G. E. met pursuant to adjournment. Min- 
utes read and approved. 

Charters were granted to Moss Encampment No. 
81 at Shelby ville, and Brookville No. 82, at Brook- 
villc. 

There were several long reports from the com- 
mittee on Finance and Sub. E. reports, which are 
not of sufficient interest to tho general reader to 
make an insertion here necessary. After some 
other business the G. E. adjourned until to-morrow 
at 8 A. M. 

Thursday, Jan. 20, 8 A. M; 

The G. E. met pursuant to adjournment. Th* 
minutes were read and approved. 
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The following resolutions, reported by tho Fi- 
nance committee, were adopted: 

Resolved, That the G. Scribe have 150 copies of 
the former proceedings of this G. Body, bound for 
tho nsc of subordsnates, and individuals. 

Resolved, That 1,000 copies of tho proceedings of 
this communication be printed. 

The committee on Sub. Encampments reported 
tho following: 


STATISTICS. 

No. of Initiations, .... 93 

Rejectod, . . . . . .1 

Withdrawn by card, .... 27 

Admitted by card, .... 1 

Suspended for non ‘payment of dues, . 4 

Suspended for other causes, ... 1 

Expelled, S 

Deaths, 5 

No. of P. C. P.’s, . . . .196 

P. H. Priests, 169 

Contributing members, . . . 1004 

Patriarchs relieved, .... 78 

Degrees conferred, . ... 241 

Resources, .... $5,385 68 

Dues to G. E-, . . . . 25197 

Ain’t paid for relief of Patriarchs, 665 00 

Burials, 90 00 

Other charitable purposes, . . . 2500 

Total receipts, .... 2,801 50 
Expenditures, .... 1,683 43 

The fines assessed upon Sherlock and Summit 


Encampments for failure to report in time, were 
upon good excuses, rendered through their Rep., 
remitted. 

The following nominations were made: 

Fob Grand Patbiach—E II. Barry, D. Dry- 
den, M. Sexton, and W. K* Edwards. 

Fob Grand High Priest^-Gco. B. Jocelyn, and 
D. Wool sen. 

R. W. G. 6. W. — Jas. Hook, and Thomas P 
Haughey. 

R. W. G. Scribe— W. W. Wright. 

R. W. G. Tbeas. — G. G. Holman. 

G. Rep. to G. L. U. 8.— 8. Colfax, J. P. Chap- 
man, J. B. Eldridgo, and Jno. Dixon. 

Alternate Rep.— W. K. Edwards, C. JBuchee, 
Geo. Brown, and D. Moss. 

The minutes were read und approved, and after 
prayer, tho G. E. adjourned sine die. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SEMI-ANNUAL COMMUNICATION OF THE 
R. W. GRAND LODGE, I. O. O. F. OF THE 
STATE OF INDIANA, HELD AT INDIAN- 
APOLIS, JANUARY, 1863. 

Odd Fellows’ Hall, ) 
Indianapolis. Jan. 18.) 

The R. W. G. Lodge, I. O. O. F. of tho State of 
Indiana, convened this day at 9 A . M. , at the Ma- 
sonic Hall, and was called to order by tho M. W. 
G. Master, Jos. L. Silcox. 

There being a quorum present, the R. W. G. 
Warden, after prayer by the Rev. G. Chaplain, 
proclaimed the G. L. duly open. 

The following officers were present: 

Jos. L. Siloox, M. W. G. M. 

Daniel Moss, R. W. D. G. M. pro. tem. 

F. M. Finch, K. W. G. W. pro. tem. 

W. W. Weight, R. W. G. S. 

J. B. McChesnet, R. W. G. T. 

J. H. Stailey, R. W. G. Mar. pro. tem. 

D. Woolbey, R. W. G. Conductor. 

Bey. Gax’l. Taylor, R. W. G. Chaplain. 

Gio. D. Starts, R. W. G. Guardian. 


P. A. HackleicanJ rj, r t tt a 

Olivsb Dufodb, f ^P 8 - G ‘ L - U - 8 - 
The committee on credentials was appointed- 
and the P. G.’s and Reps, in waiting received ana 
instructed iu the P. Q. and G. L. Degrees. 

The G. M. then appointed standing committees.. 
Several petitions memorials and appeals wore read 
and referred to tho appropriate committees, and 
the G. L. adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 


Tuesday,. 2. P. M. 

The G. L. met pursuant to adjournment. Reg- 
ular officers all present except the R. W. G, War- 
den. 

After the presentation of several petitions &c., 
the R. W. G. Master presented tho following re- 
port: 

My Brothers — Assembled to transact business 
pertaining to tho Order, it behooves us to offer tho 
cheerful oblation of gratitude to the Author of 
those sublime principles that actuate our purposes 
while acknowledging tho conscious approval of 
Our Father in tne extension of those cherished 
objects of our fraternization — that have endowod 
us with a distinction and a name among the asso- 
ciated efforts of tho ago. May we he stimulated 
to renewed exertion in perpetuating those puro 
principles that form the peculiar characteristics of 
Odd Fellowship. 

^Ilero follows an account of tho Lodges institiD- 

B?uffton Lodge. No. 114, Bluffton, Ind. 

Bainbridge Lodge, No. 115, Bainbridge, Ind. 

Auburn Lodge, No. 1J6, Auburn, Ind. 

Versailles Lodge, No. 117, Versailles, Ind. 

Bucher ( German ) Lodge, No. 113, Madison, Ind. 

Flora Lodge, No. 119, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Chickasara Lodge, No. 120, Williamsburg, Ind. 

Lodge No. 121, Winchester, Ind. 

Crescent Lodge, No. 122, Evansville, Ind. 

Silcox Lodge, No. 12S, Danville, Ind. 

It becomes my duty to report tho unpleasant 
intelligence of tne calamity that has bofallon Rus- 
siavillo Lodge No. 105, in tho destruction of her 
charter and effects by fire on tho 20th of Novem- 
ber. 


Being among tho younges* in our family, and 
looking forward with anticipation to a wide 
sphere of usefulness, she casts her blighted hopes 
on tho sympathies of her more prosperous neigh- 
bors, you will bo called upon to illustrate tho 
truthfulness of your profession, by pecuniary ro- 
licf in this their hour of trial. 

[Tho Grand Master’s repoit gives an account of 
tho closing of tho affairs of Man-go-quin-ong 
Lodge No. 70; also to a communication from tho 
Grand Secretary of tho G. L. of Ky., in reference 
to tho number of persons residents of Ky. initia- 
ted into Lodges under the -jurisdiction of Indiana, 
and the authority for so doing; also a number of 
decisions given by the G. M. during the recess. 
As the action of the G. L. upon these subjects will 
appear in another place, we omit them here.] 

information has been communicated to me, 
that Monticollo Lodge No. 107, had proceeded, in 
direct violation of law, to receive and initiate a 
candidate out of its own immediate jurisdiction. 

Conceiving such an act a gross outrage upon tho 
safeguards of tho Order, and it being tne first 
known violation in this jurisdiction. I was loft 
wholly to discretion os to tho course necessary to 
pursue. Although said Lodge had thereby for- 
feited its charter, I thought proper simply to an- 
nul said unlawful proceedings, and hold them in 
abeyance, until your action was had. It devolves 
on this Grand Body to take this subject under ad- 
visement and reconcile tho irregularity in a man- 
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ner that will bo consistent with tho dignity of tho 
Order and its laws. 

Ever solicitons for tho perpetuity of our princi- 
ples, allow me to direct your attention to that 
Denifieent department of our Order, known as the 
Orphan Fund, designed by its projectors for the 
holiest of known objects, it also becomes the foun- 
dation of Subordinates; for besides keeping in 
healthy exorcise tho beneficiary fcaturo of our or- 
ganization, it in return receives a large share of 
its increase from that source, hence it becomes a 
trust fund for posterity, it behooves you to foster 
and guard this branch of our system of benevo- 
lence with all tho jealousy of Parental solicitude. 
“Pure religion and nndefiled before God and the 
father,” says the meek St. James, “is to visit 
the fatherless and the widow in their afilietion, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

[Tho G. M. again brings to the notice of tho 
G. L. tho subject of building a G. L. Hall.] 

Permit me, in this my first semi-annual report, 
to advert to the continued prosperity that exists 
within our borders. As one evidence of this pros- 
perity. I am gratified to learn that the “Western 
Odd Fellows’ Maqazine” continues to increase 
its subscription list, and promises to afford a me- 
dium of communication between the Grand Offi- 
cors and tho Subordinates, and enable brethren 
by their correspondence with it, to learn of tho 
prosperity and progress of the Order in tho vari- 
ous portions of our jurisdiction. 

It is indeed gratifying to know, that among tho 
thousands that surround our altars, thero '.prevails 
unanimity of feeling and action. Tho informa- 
tion given in’tlio reports of tho D. D. G. M.’s, in- 
dicates that Odd Fellowship was never in a more 
healthy condition than at the present. Not only 
have the fires that were burning upon tho One 
hundred and ten altars in our jurisdiction con- 
tinued to glow with increasing brilliancy and 
power, but tho heaven-born genius of our Order 
has kindled her fires upon ten more altars, to 
light up as beacons of a^glorions promise, the dark 
ways of a selfish world. May these watch-fires 
continue to increase in number and brightness, 
until their light shall illumine the pathway of 
those whoso hearts and lives arc pledged to the 
promulgation of the principles of benovolonco and 
charity. 

I would bo wanting in every sentiment of cour- 
tesy if I should suiter the present occasion to pass 
without a warm expression of acknowledgement 
of the high honor conferred in entrusting to me 
the affairs of this truly responsible station. The 
only offering I can make in return, is an ardent 
devotion to the interest thus confided, and a sin- 
cere prayer that our Divine Parent may still con- 
tinue the harmony and prosperity of the whole 
brotherhood. JOS. L. SILCOX, G. M. 

G. Reps. O. Dufour and P. A. Hackleman, then 
presented their reports, which we ure compelled 
to lay over until next No. 

The Grand Secretary and Graud Treasurer made 
their reports which wore referred to appropriate 
committees. Tho statistics in this report appeared 
in tho August No. of the Magazine. 

On motion the G. L. adjourned until to-morrow 
at 9 A. M. 

"Wednesday, Jan. 19. 

Tho G. L. met pursuant to adjournment. Pro- 
ceedings of yesterday were read and approved. 

The committoo on tho Btato of the Ordor report- 
ed a resolution “granting to Bussiaville Lodge No. 
105, the leave to apply to Sistor Lodges for relief, 
and that the M. \v. G. Master be authorized to 
issue his circular accordingly.” 


A report was adopted repealing the action of 
Carlisle Lodge No. 50, annulling the card of G. 
W. L. Cox, on the ground that said Lodge No. 50 
had fniled to give notice to Bro. Cox, of the exist- 
ence of the motion to annul; brothers holding 
| final cards, having a right to a fair and impartial 
trial. 

| A charter was granted for a new Lodge at Vc- 
vav, Ind. 

I’ lie Lodge adjourned until 2 Y. M. 

The G. L. met pnrsuant to adjournment. Min- 
utes reiul and approved. 

A resolution was adopted directing the G. Sec. 
to have the “printed proceedings that have been 
accumulating in the G. See.’s office for the past 
five or six years, bound in volumes, for the use of 
individuals and subordinate Lodges that mar de- 
sire them.” 

A motion was adopted granting permission to 
Fort Wayne Lodge Iso. 17, to rc-instate Richard 
Connell to membership in said Lodge. 

A charter was granted for Moo?e’s Hill Lodge 

No. , to bo located at Moore’s Hill, Doarbon 

co., Ind. Also, a charter for Keddington Lodge 

No. , to be located at Beddington, Jackson co. 

Indiana. 

Permission was granted to all the Snb. Lodges 
under this jurisdiction to have one public proces- 
sion prior to the next communication, should they 
desire it. 

The hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, the G. L. 
took a recess for tho purpose of hearing an address 
from P. G., R. D. Owen, upon “The Law of Pro- 
gress, AS DEDUCED FROM HISTORY.” 

[As Bro. Owen has promised to fnmish us with 
extracts from this able and beautiful address for 
the Magazino, wo will add nothing further here.} 

Upon motion the G. L. adjourned until to-mor- 
row at 9 A. M. 


Thursday, Jan. 20. 

The Lodge mot pursuant to adjournment. Min- 
utes read and approved. 

By a report of the committee on the state of 
tho Order, it appeared that Mon-go-quon-ing 
Lodge No. 70, was defunct. 

The Grand Lodge adopted a resolution directing 

tho G. Sec. to write to Lodge No. 845, of 

Penn., through that G. L. and request her to re- 
fund the amount of $15, relief extended, to Wa- 
bash Lodge No. 2d, to a member of said No. 346. 

Tho Grand Lodge decided that an officer could 
not be fined for non-attendance for more than four 
consecutive nights, as after that, unless excused 
by consent of his Lodge, or in case of siokness, his 
! office must be declared vacant. 

The following question was asked of tho G. M. 

If it is ascertained after the initiation of a broth- 
er that ho was, at the time of his initiation afflict- 
ed with a constitutional disease, (consumption or 
similar diseases) and remains in the Lodge until 
his death, without any charges to that effect being 
preferred against him, is the Lodge bound to pay 
his weekly and funeral benefits? 

The G.*L. answered it in the affirmative! 

Tho G. L. decided tho granting of a final card 
to a brother, deprived the wife of a card in all 
cases, as her rights aro dependant upon his, and 
must of course cease with them. 

The following report wo give in full. 

To tiie R. W. G. L. 

The committee on tho state of tho Order, to 
whom was referred tho following enquiry: 

“A Bro. dying in good standing leaves a minor 
daughter, the issue of a marriage contracted in 
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t!ua j tin Mill'll on, and afterwards it uppaara, bo not ](sm than ton per «mU per annum. 

With ii nnimcd loan, having a wife #ud fail illy The Slu^onio Hull of thi* dty. your eommiUou 
li vi ug in Pou n#y 1 v #ui u , u in* <, nine* for w u rd u tu I are i n fur rood , has paid , uud Su Hu w t >ux 1 ng u 1 a rgur 
dttimi hi# odtate : 3# this daughter by hi# aeeond per w ntugg , than tin*, clugr of all expends, yet 
marriage. which is an illegitimate oue, Ur the aye ■ the locution, was not judicimj#, m id the lunUing, 
of the law 1 of tho State, such uu orphan ## would I in ootiseqireuvu of tho stylo of architecture aclucU'd 
have l^ti l d aims ti pun the Lodge lur guardiau ship ha# been umi©oc**urih cwtly. liv giving 3b to 
an d support;* 1 | SO p or cent more fur the original Jut, the stores 

Would respectfully answer the interrogatory In in tho basement of that building would doubt Ire* 
the nttirrniili ve. It is not tho policy of our Older have rented tor twice, perh up* three time* u# much 
%o visit the iniquity of the father upon the eUO- u# they now do* 

dreii. The committee rejoice in tbu belief l\ml Vuiir committed recommend, tTlfiroforo, tlutl tho 
dtlch a case enn scarcely , if ever* occur. lot selected he in a biuductai pure of the fifty. 

The following amendment tu the General Law? where store# hf good #120 und well finished may be 
inw offered and concurred in. ■ expected to tent at from tu £4yn. 

Hie power# and duties# which ire conferred j Your taramittew ultimate the entire cost of a 
upon and required of Subordinate Lodge#* in *ultubkr lot *nd building, three *torfc» high, plain 
chapter El of the General Law# shall be, ami the [ but chwtEu and clagunt In it# architecture, at |3U,- 
Mtnto are hereby extended to uny German Sub.; ihw. The cunt ufihii Ma*uuic Hall und lot has, 
Lodge now instituted. or that may hureuifcr be your eumih dive learn a* fallen abort of this sum. 
instituted, and it shall be the duty of such Ger- The above amount your committee propose to 
man Lodge to axurdoe tho same, where no Gur- raiM* a# follow*: 

man Degree Lud go h instituted. Fiiflfcl At the present rate of dues from Sub, 

The (i. L. decided that when n subordinate Lodge*, whieh yum- committee recommend should 
adopted a by-law in um>r Janets with tho General ! remain mu hanged. If tiio Grand Lodge meet after 
Laws of the Order, that the by-law uf the Sub* thin year, uummlly instead of au mi -aim unity, there 
Lodge#, nuiaitw in forte after the repeal of tlw I will be u# your committee have aMXirtuinod, an 
general law, provided the by-law diaja not eon- annual wirniis of from Ji,0d0 to $3,W, 
flict with any provhdun of the general laws. [Here follows u reeaiimlfi0 dating for annual in- 

Tho R. W . G. Treasurer was authorized tu re- stead of sunn-annual eunimimk-atloti of G. L.J 
lease the mortgngu held by tho K. W. G. Boily, Biinod uim>h the surplus fund your committee 
again rtt RotWtcr Lodgu No" 47 , the loan made % rkscommenu that th^ G, i^{in connection with tho 
Xu 47 having been paid, I G. E. if their eo-oiie ration cun be obtained) L-tuu 

The G. L. dedded that It M haa long been the, the bunds uf the Lodge, 1 nailing six percent, for 
settled policy of tho G. L. to requiix? the >ubcs, under ' the sum of flO T OtlO rodcanmb& in 1, 3,3, 4, and 
It# jiinmlietloa, to eau^j the Lodge, w howe member# ' & yoain, the same bonds to be Uy tho building 
may receive benefits from another Ludgv, to re- committee; chosen by this Lodge from ita 1110 m- 
futid to said Lodge the full amount of relief grunted. Lera, and the proceed#, or parted the same, to be 
Tho G, L. deckled that In ease of a trial an invented in a let In an eligible part Of this city, or 
amendment in the law- to grant a change of venue it might he, that the owner uf the Jot would take 
might not to tas adopted, said bund*, or a part of the aauie, In direct psy- 

The G, L. adoptod a re port requiring its subs, to , merit, 
report the amount in each Lodge of the Orphan This yonr com ml ttoo propose us the pjnoralcoa- 
Fnnd, how^ invested, if Juuiicd on note, how re- ' tribu Gun of the Order towards the Had Iti question, 
cured, or if stocks, and the rate of ilicnmse, und sind it will lie observed, that it is madii without 
whether at com pound or simple interest. ; incroabing by a single dollar, the present itilu uf 

Tho G, L. adjourned to meet at -J, P. M. due#. 

Tho remainder of the amn, eny gSU.OOO, your 

Thursday, £ P. II. committee prupoae to raise by voluntary snbucH]*- 
Tbo G. L. met pursuant to adjournment, min- ticn of stock, either Inside the Order or euWido of 
ntes rend and approved. it: Say S 11 ® ahares of J27i each. They believe that 

Tho committee on tho G. L. Hall made the fol- not le^w than #S*flOO may pmhnbTy bo taken by tho 
lowing report: \ Subordinate f/xlges in thin city, and jtrohably 

The committee on the G, L. Hall have luid that j g5,000 by Odd Felloivs anil others, renfdotiU of 
siibjoe t under consideration, and have instructed ludianupoUs, This would leave but f 10,000 to 
mo to make tlua following isport; be niised among members of the Sub. Lodges ami 

They are of opinion, that the dignity and inter- j olhiint throughout the State, stiy ou an avorngo 
eat# of our Order in Indiana, now numbering up- abo ut three shares tu each Sub, Loti go. 
ward# of 7,000 member# tu good standing, ainl 1^-3 That a building judiciously pirn vd sud ccouom- 
Sub, JLidgea urgently require the oroetion, at the i really ereoted, with but eostlug tho 

aout of Government, of a Grand Lodge Hull. h toe kh oldens #Sd,000 only, will l>c .Hafo and proflt- 

Tliey urc further of opinion that meaan res ought 1 able stiaik yielding at least 10 \*or cent, nett rec- 
to he taken forthwith, ror the eroetiou of such n ( ennu, no one aequ aimed with the usual profits of 
II&11, believing from present appearances that an real estate well situated in Una city, will seriously 
expansion of the currency throughout our State doubt. The Sub. Lodges might advantageously 
may he expected, and that real estate, in this dty invest tlidr Widow’s and Orphan’s Fund in such a 
add elsewhere, will continue to rise In value, building. Yuur committee rtk’em mends that such. 

Your committee fuel assured that thla can W Sub. Lodge# a# may take this view of tho etut-, 
eftatod by the adoption of prudent und cnengetic cmd dasiro to make such investment of that fond, 
measures, and that, without imposing a fdugle have opportunity #0 to do. 

dollar of additional burdon on tho Order generally Your coramiUac would remark that If wo culcu^ 
beyond tho present assessment, by mean# of vol- , lat# the average number of tnombera of tha Or- 
nntary jmti*e-riptiou# of stock alono, u Hall may dcr in this State for tho next live year# at 8,000 
immediately bo erected in this dty, that *ball bo (which it will doubtless reach ) the contribution of 
an honor to Odd FoUuwahip and an omamout tu f 10,000 j^roposod, will lie virtually but an annual 
the capital of uur Statu; aud further, that Lho stock contribution of S5 cent# pc“ yesaf from each, for five 
will be to the bolder# a prufi table stock, paying year# to come. Your cumnu ttce doe# not believe 
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that therein a si ugle true hearted Odd Fellow in munication in each year commencing on the fourth 
the State, who will grudge so trifling a contribu- Thursday in July, which shall bo designated os 
tion for so worthy and important an object. It is the Annual Communication, 
true wo arc indebted to the courtesy of our breth- The G. L. decided that the membership of a per- 
ron of the Masonic Order for the use of their room, son initiated illegally cannot on account of that 
at tho mero co*t of fuel and lights; a courtesy for illegality be declared null and void, as that would 
which we owe them our acknowledgements. But rcleaso him from all obligation to secresy. Tho 
though we arc thus kindly tolerated in a building penalty for the illegality must be visited upon the 
which for the present, stunds as a speaking wit- Lodge offending. 

ness of the superior enterprise and spirit of the The G. L. again decided, that the power togrant 
Masonic Order in this matter, as compared to a dispensation to receive the petition of a cundi- 
ours, your committco do not think we ought to date, and ballot for him the same night, is vested 
aucept as charity, — as mero tenants at will, — the in no officer known in our laws, except in the case 
occupation of a building belonging to another Or- of newly instituted Lodges. 

dor, when we have ample means, if we will only The Grand Secretary was directed to have three 
u.*e them, to erect one of our own. hundred copies (provided that number can be 

In accordance with the abovo views, your com- found; of the proceedings of this Grand Body 
jnittec recommend tho adoption of the following since its organization, to be bound for the use of 
resolutions: t the G. L. and the Subordinates. 

1st. This provides for the issuing twenty bonds Tho following decisions were made: 
of $500 each, payable in 1 , 2, 8 , 4 and 5 years. 1 . That a Lodge can not omit the notification 

2d. For a building committee of five, to pur- to neighboring Lodges of the rejection of an appli- 
chase the lot. and attend to tho erection of a suit cant, the reasons being known and not deemed 
able building. good and sufficient cause for such rejection. The 

8rd, Provides for tho opening of subscriptions of cause may or may not be given at tho option of tho 
800 shores of stock of $25 each, and for certificates Lodge. 

of stock to be issued to stockholders, &c. 2. That a Sub. Lodge cannot pass a by-law for 

4th, Authorizes the committee as soon as a lot the non-payment of benefits to sick members. If 
is obtained, to toko a conveyance to tho G. L. in she is in debt it is her duty to pay the indebtedness 
trust for the stockholders. as fast as tho money conies in, and if there be no 

5th, Authorizes tho G. L. Ilall committco to money in the treasury, sick benefits cannot bo 
procure a druft for the Ilall, as soon as 600 shares raid except by assessment as provided in chapter 
of stock are taken to contract for tho erection of IV, See. 4, general laws. 

the Ilall. 3. That unless five black balls appear against 

7, Empowers the G. L. Hall committee to call an applicant for membership or a final card, ho 
on the stockholders for tho payment of their stock must be declared elected. One black ball does not 
at such intervals as may be deemed necessary. require tho same action as in case of original PC- 

7, Directs the payment of stock to be made to tition. 

tho R. W. G. Treasurer. 4. Thnt a majority vote thereof concedes the 

8, Authorizes the chairman of tho G. L. Hall privilege to a neighboring Lodge to initiate an ap- 
commitbMj to draw on the Treasurer for money. plicant of the former’s jurisdiction. 

9, Provides that tho chairman of tho G. L. Hall 5. That the N. G. has the right to tho use of 

committee give bond in the sum of $20,000 for the tho seal to oil acts of an olficial character, 
faithful discharge of his duties. 6. That tho right of vouching for visiting broth- 

10, Dirocts the chairman to address a circular era is a prerogative of elected Gband Officers 
to each SuJ). Lodge in the State setting forth the only. 

plan, Ac. of tho proposed building. 7. There is no law requiring a brother to bo pre- 

11, Instructs tho chairman to reserve from sale sent when he is elected io office; it is sufficient if 
600 shares of stock for 60 days after he shall have he is presont to be installed. 

mailed tho circular referred to in resolution 10, so Tho Grand Lodge adjourned until 8 A. M. to- 
that during that time the Sub. Lodges have prefer- morrow. 

cnee in taking up tho stock to the amount of 4 

shares. Friday, Jan. 21. 

Tho first resolution was adopted by a vote of The G. L. met pursuant to adjournment; min- 
Lodges, ayes 72, noes 10. utes read and approved. 

The 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, £Tho following P. G.’s were elected “The build- 
11th, were severally adopted. ing committee of tho G. L. Hall,” on tho first 

Resolved, That in consideration of the snm ap- ballot: 
propriated by this G. L. towards the erection of R. D. Owen, of No. 87, L. Maddux, of No. 85, 
aaief G. L. Ilall tho stock be issued on condition F. M. Finch, of No. 76. W. Robson, of No. 44, 
that the stockholders furnish the G. L. for ever 0. P. Morton, No. 28. Tnis committee arc order- 
free of all charge the uso of tho principal Lodge ed to keep an accurate record of all their transao- 
Hall of said building, or any other Hall that may tions ana actual expenses, and report in full to 
be solocted well heated and lighted when necessary the Grand Lodge. 

for meetings. Tho following question was asked of tho G. L. 

Resolved, That in addition to the use of a Lodge “Has the N. G. a vote in the ballotings of the 
room, lighted and heated, for all its of meetings, Sub. Lodge? and if so, in caso of a tie, has ho, in 
theG. L. shall be entitled, in value of its appropria- addition, a casting vote?” 

tion of $10,000, to all profits over ten per cent, ac- Tho G. L. decided that “no officer or member 
eruing to stockholders, until the sum snail amount is entitled to two votes on the same ballot.” 
to a per oentoge equal to that accruing to stock- Tho G. L. decided that when the interest of the 
holders. Resolved, That tho G. Lodge reserve to Orphan Fund was not sufficient to meet the do- 
itself the right to purchase of the stockholders of mands upon it, the trustees have a right to appro- 
the Grand Lodge Hall, their stock at par. priate tho principal. 

The following amendment to the constitution Also that when there eto 27 nights in tho term 
was offered and laid over, under the rule. it is legal to pay the dues and assessments upon 

Tho Grand Lodge Bhall hold one regular com- the 27th, instead of the 26th night of the term. 
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Also, that a Brother from another State cannot 
visit a Decree Lodge without a traveling card, and 
the A. T. P . W. Also that although a member may 
fail to inform the committee of relief at the time of 
his sickness, he isontitled to benefits. Also, that 
a Brother after he has been a member 5 months 
cannot receive the degrees all at one time upon the 
plea that ho would have had them if he had receiv- 
ed them two at a time according to the law. 

A motion to reconsider the vote adopting the report 
of the committco on the appeal of G. w L. Cox of 
Carlisle Lodge No. 50, was lost, ayes 27, noes 86. 

The G. L. adjourned until 2 P. M. 

The G. L. met pursuant to adjournment, min- 
utes read and approved. 

A vote of thanks was given to P. G. R. D. Owen 
for his address befbre the Lodge on the 19th inst. 

The G. L. decided “that pleas of being engaged 
in ordinary business, are not valid as excuses for 
the non-pcrformance of the duties prescribed by 
law in refereneo to watching with the sick and 
burring the dead.” 

•Hio G. L. re-affirmed the decision that a brother 
could not become in arrears with an nnexpired card 
in his possession, that if the Sec. had grunted the 
card without requiring tho dues in advance, the 
Lodge wlicn the officer had granted tho card could 
not take advantage of its own wroiig, and even 
should the term end with tho dues unpaid, (the 
brother holding an unexpirod card at tho end of 
tho term) his preceding “good standing” wouid 
not be in the least affected by that fact. 

M. W. G. Master presented a supplementary re- 
port informing the Grand Lodge, of the institution 
by tho Grand Officers in ample form, of Capital 
Lodge No. 124 at Indianapolis, on tho evening of 
the 19th inst. 

Jno. Dunn, N. G. 

Jno. A. Cottman, V. G. 

Wm. Wallace, Secretary. 

G. F. MoGinni 8, Treasurer. 

The committee on Subordinate Lodge Reports 
made the following Report, for the term opding 
Dec. 81, 1853. 

Number of working Lodges, - - - 125 

Initiations, - - - - - - 509 

Rejections, ------ 47 

Admitted by Card, ----- 168 

Withdrawn, ------ 52 

Reinstated, ------ 10 

Suspensions, ----- 41 

Expulsions, ------ 23 

Deaths, - -- -- -- 88 

Past Grand, ------ 826 

Contributing Members, - 5,458 

Brothers Relieved, - 470 

Widowod Families Relieved, - - 28 

Brothers Buried, - 29 

Resources of the Lodges, - - $10,839,22 

Orphan Fund, - 26,370.69 

Paid for Relief of Brothers, - - 5,561,70 
Paid for Relief of Transient Brothers, 191,50 
Paid for the Education of Orphans, 815,70 

Paid for Burying the Dead, ^ ' - - 1,069,50 
Paid for other Charitable Purposes, 589,85 

Total Relief, ----- $7,728,25 

Grand Representatives Hackleman and Du four 
then went through the unwritten work of the order. 

The Grand Secretary was directed to order 200 
copies of the forms for opening and dosing Degree 
Lodges Ac., and furnish the same at cost and car- 
riage to the Sub. and Degree Lodges. 

The following nominations were made. 

Fob M. W. G. M.— W. K. Edwards, D. Wool- 


soy, Wra. Henderson, J. P. Chapman, <fe D. Moss. 

R. W. D. G. M.— Benj. Smith, F. M. Finch, 
O. P. Morton, L. Mann, and C. Richardson. 

R. W. G. M.— M. Sexton, S. Wilson, D. F. 
Maitoll. 

R. W. G. Seo.—W. W. Wright. 

R. W. G. Treas.—J. K. McCheaney. 

G. Reps. G. L. U. S.— P. A. Hackleman, J. 
H. Taylor, J. B. Eldridge, and M. Ilerndon. 

Altfrnatk G. Reps.— J. Gibson, O. P. Morton, 
J. P. Chapman, and J. H. Stailey. 

Tho Grund Secretary was directed to have 2,000 
copies of tho proceedings of tho communication 
pnntod. 

Tho G. L. adjourned until to-morrow at 8 o’clock 
A.M. 

Saturday, Jan. 22. 

Tho G. I., met pursuant to adjournment. 

Section 3, of Chup II of the General Laws, was 
so amended, as to read that all petitions for mem- 
bership “shall be made at a regular meeting” of 
tho Lodge. 

The minutes of yesterday and to-day were read 
and approved, and after nrayer by tho Rev. Grand 
Chaplain, the Grand Lodge adjourned si/it die. 


\ye are requested by the M. W. G. Master of 
this State, Jos. L. Sileox, to request that all letters 
until further directions, may be sent to him, at In- 
dianapolis, to the care of W. W. Wright, thoB. W. 
G. Secretary; as it is his intention to visit during 
tho current term all tho Subordinate Lodges in tho 
State. Our readers may expect to hear from him. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 

We have perused with great interest the Jan. No. 
of the “Southern Lady’s Book,” a work published 
in New Orleans, by Wra. T. Leonard & Co. L» 
Virginia Smith, and Win. T. Leonard, M. D., edi- 
tors. Should the book fully carry out and realize tho 
promise of this No. it will very successfully com- 
pare with the Lady’s Magazines of tho east. Tho 
articles are well conceived and admirably written, 
and the general appearance and typographical char- 
acter of the work refloct great credit upon the pro- 
prietors of tho True Delta office, at which it is pub- 
lished. The work has been sent us by Brown & 
How, Booksellers, No. 66, 4th street Louisville, 
who are the authorized agents, for this region of 
country, and will supply tho book to subscribers. 

Putnam’s Monthly xob Januaby.— -This work is 
gotten up in fine style, on excellent paper, con- 
tains 120 large Svo pages, and will doubtless bo re- 
ceived with enthusiasm throughout the whole 
length and breadth of our country. One thing wo 
regret as connected with, though not necessarily a 
consequence of the getting up of this periodical, 
that is the discontinuance of the publication of 
the American Whig Review; there was room for 
both, and we would have hailed the appearance of 
Putnam’s Monthly with equal pleasure, and be- 
lieve that its patronage would have been equally 
large, without the good will of the Review. 
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ORIGINAL MATTER. 

Tlio present number is composed entirely of 
original matter und it is our intention in future to 
make the Magazine mostly of this character. We 
therefore trust that our correspondents will contin- 
ue to forward to us their communications and do 
so at least one month beforo they expect them to 
appear. We except from this, items of fraternal 
correspondence, these should be sent, however, by 
the middle of the month. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

We have already given a lithograph of the M. 
W. G. Master of the State, and shall ere tho close 
of the year give several other engravings. We have 
already spoken for the engravings of two of our 
halls, and a fine steele engravingofone of our 1*. G. 
Representatives to the G. L. U. S. It is our design 
to make nn excellent Magazine one every way wor- 
thy the patronage of the Order, and soon as our 
subscription list will justfv it, our renders may ex- 
pect from 6 to S well executed ongravings in every 
volume. 


CIRCULAR. 

To T1IE SECRETARIES OF S|J HORDIN' ATK LODGES 

THROUGHOUT TIIE UNITED .STATES: 

Brethren: Tho undersigned in behalf of tho 
Special Committco of the K. W. Grand Lodge of 
the United States, upon the subject of Dues and 
Benefits, respectfully and earnestly solicits from 
oaeh and every one of you, answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. What is tlio number of members in your 
Lodge? 

2. What is the averago age of your members, or 
of any given numbor of them taken at random? 

3. How many deaths have there been in your 
Lodge in tlio year ending with January 1, ISoil? 

4. What is the amount of sickness (in weeks) 
among your mombers for that year? 

5. Wnat is tho average ago ot v tho mombers who 
ha vo boen sick? 

6. WhatU tho annual amount of dues to your 
Lodge from each member? 

7. What do you pay per week to tho sick? 

8. What do you pay for funoral benefits to each 
brothor doccasod? 

9. What do you pay to a member on tho death 
of his wife? 

10. What amount have you paid during the year 
aforesaid for the education of orphans, and tho 
relief of the distressed? 

11. What are the annual current oxpenses of 
your Lodge, for rent, fuel, lights, stationary, Sec- 
retaries salary, etc. etc? 

The committee will feel greatly obligod for a 
prompt attention to this matter, and feel confident 
that if this call is generally responded to, the infor- 
mation they will do able to impart in return will be 
a full equivalent for tho trouble it may cost. Tho 
labor of collecting and comparing these statistics, 
and applying them to tho oojects contemplated is 
considerable, and therefore answers should be re- 
turned at the earliest possible date. 

Address the undersigned at Mobile, Ala. 

Yours in F. L. and T. 

I. D. WILLIAMSON, 
Chairman Committee. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.} 

TO SISTER KATE BEMIfcS. 

Dear Kate: I yv as much pleased with your 
reply to my strictures on the Degree of Re- 
bektih, though I do not believe you have 
made out a good case. I beg to assure you 
I have in distinct recollection all of the 
gations of the Degree, nor would I say they 
are not good, for I believe them excellent. 
But when I look upon them as attachments 
to a Degree in a social order, I must be al- 
lowed to say there are inefficient and of no 
avail. In a large city, like Madison, where 
oven the well organized institution of Odd 
Fellowship itself is Inadequate to reach all 
cases recognized in its obligations, how can 
we expect to do good with the Degree of 
Rebeknh without concerted plans of opera- 
tions, by which each Daughter can be made 
acquainted with cases demanding her atten- 
tion. 1 Half the Odd Fellows* wives in this 
city might die, and their husbands also, and 
the other half know nothing of it. Within 
the past year I have watched at the bedside 
of four or five sick friends, no one of them 
an Odd Fellow or his wife; while I do not 
doubt many of my brothers and sisters of 
the Order needed my good offices and I 
knew it not. Long ago, dear Kate, I re- 
ceived the Bame injunctions to do good, and 
considered them as binding as now. What 
are the precepts of the Bible without an or- 
ganized church, Kate? All that you love in 
our Degree is its obligations. These I love 
also — but I know from past experience , they 
are of no avail here. But I shall not say 
any more about them. If where you live 
they^ire of any account, you are more blest 
than we of Madison. Ever yours, 
Madison, Jan. 16. E. F. S. BOYLE. 

.frnttrnnl lOnnrspnniimr. 

Bruokville, IsD.,Jan. 17, *58. 

Messrs. Editors: Being much enguged during 
the last month, I did not notify you that wo had 
pitched a tent in Brookville, supposing that somo 
one would apprise you of the fact, but 1 fonnd on 
reading your Magazine that you bad received no 
notice of it. Our Worthy Grand Patriarch, Dan- 
iel Moss, attended for tho purpose of instituting 
our Encampment. 

The officers for tho ensuing term nr® F. R. A. 
Jeter, C. P., J. D. Howland, H. P., B. H. Bub- 
ton, S. W., W. II. McCleery, J. W. 

After the ceremonies of institution, the petitions 
of four brothers were received, and all were elect- 
ed. Two of the candidates being in waiting, they 
were introduced and exalted to the Royal Purple 
Degree. Wo have since exalted five, so that our 
Encampment uow numbers sixteen Patriarchs. 

Our nights of meeting are the first and fourth 
Mondays of each month, and it will afTord us 
much pleasure to have all the Patriarchs who pass 
this way tarry and rest beneath tho covering of 
our tent. I will write you in due season heroafter, 
if any thing of moment occurs. 

Yours truly, F. B. A. JETER. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows 1 Magazine.] 

TEE TWO BANKRUPTS ; 

OK 

SGCUTT AND ODD FELLOWSHIP CONTRAST®. 

BY BATE BEMIES, 

TART TI. 

u How do you like your new home, Caro- 
line !" asked Mr. Harrington, of his wife* as 
he seated himself by her side in the snug 
parlor* she had so neatly fitted up for their 
especial comfort 

“Very well* indeed. It is a beautiful house, 
admirably arranged for comfort and conven- 
ience* and well suited to us in our advanced 
years,” 

** Tut, tut, Carrie, we are not old ! I feel 
os young as 1 did at twenty-five I” 

11 So do I — almost. But, husband we cer- 
tainly must be getting old ! Why Mary it sev- 
enteen to-morrow, Samuel was fifteen yes- 
terday Helen will soon be ten, and Bailie, 
our, babe, is almost five ; and you certainly 
must admit that these indicate at least mid* 
tfenge* if nothing more; especially as the 
talk was when we was married, that the 
“ old bachelor and the old maid had at last 
been made one l u 

u Why that does look a little like being 
tniddU-a$ed 1 but my business hsa been sc j 
prosperous, and home so pleasant, that while 
Time has been silvering our heads, he has ' 
left untouched our hearts. U i t not so Car- ' 
riel” 

“Yes and I trust that our hearts may al- 
ways remain young.” 

The couple who were thus cheerfully 
speaking of the past and the present had re- ' 
sided but a short time in the cily of New 
York. The greater portion of their lives, 
before and since their marriage, had been 
spent in the city of Baltimore. They had 
known each other from early youth, and had 
in their childish days plighted to each other 
their faith* But contrary to the prediction* 


of their friends, they had delayed their mar- 
riage until by common consent, they were 
placed upon the list of old bachelors and old 
maids ; and it was not until their contem- 
plated union had ceased to be the talk of the 
circle in which they moved, that they were 
married. 

Having thus grown up together, they were 
fully and perfectly ^acquainted with each 
other 1 ! character and disposition, and were 
enabled to begin married life with a knowl- 
edge of what each would have to bear and 
forbear, and thus avoid these annoying little 
domestic storms, that too frequently mar the 
happiness of those who have hastily yielded 
to “love at first sight.” To them^eighteen 
years of married life had quietly and happily 
passed away, giving unto them a small but 
interesting and lovely family. True they 
were somewhat advanced in life, but the 
weight of almost fifty years preseed lightly 
upon them. 

Samuel, thdr only son, a youth of fine 
talents, was even at the early age of fif- 
teen, away from home at college. His father 
saw in him buddings of a superior intellect, 
and determined that be should 511 one of the 
learned professions. He therefore gave him 
every facility that money could 'procure, or 
that his mind would ^improve. There were 
few nobler lads than’bamuel Harrington, yet 
it was not without great hesitation that hi 
was per minted to go from home, for Mr. 
Harrington well knew that the young are 
too liable to be led astray by the temptation! 
so incident to college life. 

His other children were enjoying the best 
advantages for mental culture, that the city 
afforded. 

Their children were lovely in heart ; and 
trained by judicious parents, formed a family 
where peace and happiness loved to dwelt ; 
and the fond parents, surrounded by all 
that can make life desirable, were looking 
forward to the pure enjoyment that should, 
in the society of their children, crown their 
declining years. 

The neighborhood in which Mr. Harring- 
ton had lately purchased and fitted up a 
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home, was one of the most fashionable in 
the city. 

Although a comparative stranger, his 
wealth at once gave him a position and in- 
fluence in society ; and the very polite and 
kind welcome given to all who called upon 
them, won the esteem of their neighbors, and 
soon made their house the center of attraction 
for that neighborhood. 

Mr. Harrington's business was in a highly 
prosperous condition. His income was large, 
and owing to the regularity of the busiuess 
habits of himself and all connected with him, 
he was enabled td spend most of his evenings 
at home. 

One evening of each week, however, he 
always spent away from his family circle, 
unless sickness prevented it. That evening 
was spent with his brethren of the then 
new and somewhat despised society, called 
“Odd Fellow8. ,, 

His attention had been directed to this as- 
sociated some ten years prior to the time of 
which we write, by one of the men, who had 
been in his employment, as a clerk, in the 
city of Baitimoro. This man, an English- 
man by birth, had been a member of the 
Order in his native land, and shortly after 
its instroduction into this country, he became 
a member of the Order here. At that time 
Mr. Harrington was not favorablly impress- 
ed with the new Order, and endeavored to 
dissuade his clerk from re-joining the society, 
upon the plea that it was a useless waste of 
time of money. 

It was not long after this circumstance, 
that his clerk was taken sick. For months 
he lay upon a couch of suffering. It was 
during this illness, that Mr. Harrington be 
came convinced, by the practical workings 
of the Order, that it was one of the best 
means, he had ever seen for the alleviation 
qf the ills incident to humanity. 

Possessiug a kind heart, and ever willing 
to assist in doing good, he came to the con- 
clusion that, associated with this society, he 
could perform a work that he could accom- 
plish by no other means. Having thus con- 
cluded, he applied for admission and was 
accepted. After his initiation he became a 
devoted Odd Fellow, and lost no opportu- 
nity in advancing the true interests of the 
order. He did not, like too many who 
become rich in this world’s goods, forget his 
duties to his brethren or to the world; but 
thought, that, as his means increased his ob- 
ligations and duties likewise augmented. 
He, therefore, made an Odd Fellow, that 
wielded an influence in the circle in which 
he moved, in favor of the Order. His reg- 
ular attendance upon the meetings of the 
Lodge, his ardent devotion to the pure prin- 
ciples of the Order, his open-hearted and 


open-handed generosity were the best eviden- 
ces of his attachment to, and appreciation 
of the institution. As soon, therefore, as 
he became settled in his new home, he at- 
tached himself to one of the Lodges in the 
city; and notwithstanding the illy-concealed 
sneers of some of his wealthy neighbors 
and associates, he continued to meet with 
his brethren of the mystic tie, and assist 
them with his counsel and his purse when 
necessity demanded. He expected net for 
his labor in the cause of humanity any ether 
reward than that the generous always feel. 
True, he had on several occasions, when 
prostrated by sickness, experienced the kind, 
personal attentions of his brethren, but the 
pecuniary relief that was due him, he would 
never appropriate to himself. His weekly 
benefits always found their way into the di- 
minished pnrse of Some poor family of a 
deceased brother. 

For two years after his Removal to New 
York, his business continued to increase, 
and he was prosperous and happy. But when 
the crisis of 18 — came, (the same that had 
ruined the fortunes of Mr. Jones) it affected 
him, and ere the year of 18 — passed away 
Mr. Harrington was a hopeless bankrupt. I 
need not here portray the scenes through 
which he passed, nor the various efforts made 
by himself and friends to avert the calamity. 
They were similar to those made by every 
honest man, who sees the accumulited 
wealth of years, passing from his possession. 
In vain did his friends assist and sympathise 
with him. In the general storm that wreck- 
ed so many fortunes, his bark went down, 
leaving him no trace of its existence but the 
memory of the unalloyed pleasure he had 
spent in it. 

The blow was a severe and almost unex- 
pected one to him. It was something he had 
never dreamed would happen to him. He 
fancied that he was secure, and when he saw 
himself, and the partner of his bosom, at the 
age of fifty-two, houseless, and almost pen- 
niless in the world, he felt like repining at the 
providence that had thus befallen him. The 
home around which were clustered so many 
bright and happy associations was given up 
and an humbler one sought. His son was 
called from college; his daughters’ music and 
French teachers were dismissed, and the 
family whose luxuries and pleasures and char- 
ities had been limited only by an income 
of thousands, were now left without a suffi- 
cient revenue to support themselves. 

A few weeks after his failure, however, 
Mr. Harrington secured, in the house of a 
brother Odd Fellow, a temporary situation as 
a clerk, at a salary that would enable him, 
if economically expended, to live in a tolera- 
bly comfortable manner. Thus he hoped, 
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without increasing his indebtedness, to live 
until some opening should offer for him again 
to engage in business for himself. His son, 
Samuel, bad secured a place in a lawyer's 
office, at such terms as would enable him not| 
only to commence the study of the law , but 
also furnish him with a sufficient income to 
meet all his own expenses. 

Tima through ths darkness that had gath- 
ered aroued them light was dawning upon 
them, giving promise of comfort and happi- 
ness in their changed situation, 

F r several months, Mr. Harrington was 
permitted to attend to his business, and to 
some extent enjoy fife, although his health 
was gradually failing him. He had lost his 
buoyant feelings, and, as day after day passed 
away, be felt that disease was fastening upon 
him. At length his system gave way, arm he 
was prostrated by sick ness. 

It has been said that misfortunes never 
come singly, and I have no doubt, hut Mrs. 
Harrington thought so; for she hud scarcely 
begun to fully realize their changed condition, 
w hen her husband was rendered incapaple by 
affliction from attending to the duties of his 
clerkship. Her heart sank within her, as 
the saw that one upon whom she and her 
three daughters depended for support, thus 
stricken dow n. She felt that the day which 
appeared about to dawn upon her had changed 
to night. 

Already had they been discarded by mast 
of her former friends. Very few had visited 
her in their obscure abode. The greater 
portion of them true to the predominant in* 
etinct of fashionable society, had already 
cast out their names as evil. In their eyes, 
the family of the bankrupt was dishonored, 
and they cared not what became of them. 
They were too poor now to move in their 
circle; money was their standard uf merit and 
respectability, and the family of the salaried 
clerk had lost caste, and must be debarred from 
the golden circle of fashionable society. 
Heartless as the “almighty dollar” at whose 
shrine they paid adoration, they had no sym- 
pathy for those whom misfortune — not dis* 
honesty or crime — had rendered penniless 
and reduced to the necessity of ignoble (?) 
labor I 

But how did the Order treat them! Did it 
cast off the family of this bankrupt brother, 
as Society had? Did it place upon their 
brows the mark of dishonor, and refuse them 
admittance to its sympathies and its benefuc* 
tions? Was he, who had once been one of 
its most wealthy and devoted adherents left, 
in this the day of his distress, to be hi nte 1 
up — if hunted up at all — by the Overseers 
of the Poor? Nay! Had not the hand of an 
Odd Fellow— a hand that is said to be ever 
open to a brother in friendship or distress — 


assisted the husband to business) Had not 
the son whose superior talents gave promise 
of a brilliant future,. been placed, by the arm 
of the Order, in a position, where he could 
attain the ardent desire of his heart! But 
w i 1 1 1 h a t ( th en) c o in paratt v e ly fee b le O rd er 
ascertain that he is sick and in distress, and 
will he be visited and attended to? I know 
not the precise way by which Odd Fellows 
so soon us cert a in that a brother is sick, but it 
was not lung ere the Committee of Relief 
were on their way to the residence of ^brother 
Harrington.” 

In an ordinarily furnished, though neat 
room, in a very unfashionable part of the 
city, will this Committee find their brother. 
Care, loss of sleep and anxiety of mind had 
made sad havoc with the lately robust frame 
of Mr. Harrington. Ills locks were grayer, 
his eyes w ere lioTIow and sunken, and settled 
gl oo rn o versh ado w ed his pale featu res . N ear 
the bed upon which he lay Buffering, hia 
wife and oldest daughter sit sewing, while 
Helen, in a low, subdued voice is hearing little 
Sallie say her morning lesson. J A shade of 
sadness is resting upon all of them, while upon 
the cheeks of the wife is the trace of recent 
tears. 

A gentle knock is heard at the door. Mrs. 
Harrington open® it and two gentlemen enter 
the room. 

Mr. Harrington extends his hand, wel- 
comes them and introduces them to his fam- 
ily. 

“Well, brother Harrington,” said Mr. 
Harper, “how do you find yourself, this 
morning!” 

“Poorly, poorly,” answered the sick broth- 
er, 

“Brother Thomson told us late last evening, 
that you had not been to the store for a cou- 
ple of days and that you were flick, and we 
called in to see how you were.* 1 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Harrington. “I 
am sorry that I am thus atfiictcd. I strove 
against it a® long as I could, but I was com- 
pelled to give up, and here I am as you see 
me.” 

“I trust that you will be up again in a few 
days.” 

“I fear not. Ido not know what is the 
matter with me. I have constant fever, and 
'feel that I am getting worse and weaker 
every day. The doctor docs not think it any- 
thing very serious, and thinks that a little 
medicine and a good deal of rest w ill soon re- 
store me to heal th ; but I fear not.” 

“I hope the doctor is right,** said Mr. Har- 
per smiling. 

“I would like to feel go, but I cannot. I 
am disheartened. The loss of all my prop- 
erty was a sad blow to me, and the care and 
anxiety of mind and the sleepless hours I 
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spent in trying to bring my business to a fa- 
vorable close, made greater inroads upon my 
health and constitution than you have any 
idea of. I feel that my whole energy is gone 
and this sickness has taken away what little 
hope I had.” 

“Come, come, brother Harrington, you 
must not give way to such gloomy feelings. 
Better times are in store for you. We 
know that you, like hundreds of others, have 
been broken up; but you must not let your 
situation prey upon your mind. Desponden- 
cy will only aggravate ycur disease, and 
make it more difficult to conquer. Come, 
cheer up. Recollect you have friends and 
brothers who will stand by you in your afflic- 
tion. You know, it is said, that the darkest 
hour is just before the dawn of day, and your 
friends will stand by you until the day 
dawns.” 

“I know it, I know it,” said Mr. Harrington, 
as the tears came into his eyes; “but it 
grieves me to feel that I am reduced so low 

as to need the ,” and his voice faltered, 

and the sentence was unfinished. 

“Never mine,” said Mr. Harper. “We 
know how you feel and what you would say. 
Give yourself no uneasiness about such 
things; sufficient for the day is the evil there- 
of. Let there be no gloomy forebodings. You 
have a right to all the attention you may 
receive — you are not an object of charity. So 
be easy about that. How does he rest at 
night,” continued Mr. Harper, turning to Mrs. 
Harrington. 

“Only tolerably well. His disease at times 
is very painful; at other times his fever is 
high and he becomes very flighty, and is con- 
tinually worrying about what he owes, and 
how much he is embarrassed.” 

“Well, I will send a couple of brethren 
to sit up with him to-night, and every night 
that he may need watchers, and you will be I 
greatly relieved from the labor and care that 
fa breaking you down. You need not be! 
afraid to trust him with them, for there has 
been so much sickness this fall, that we have 
all become excellent nurses. Keep in good 
spirits, Mrs. Harrington, and all will yet turn 
out well.” 

After some further conversation, in which 
the two brethren tried to console their sick 
brother, they rose to depart. Mrs. Harring- 
ton followed them to the door. 

“Should he get worse, or need any assist- 
ance in the day-time, send word to me at 

my shop on street, and everything 

you require shall be attended to. Some of 
the brethren, however, will call in every day. 
Good morning,” added Mr. Harper, extending 
Ms hand to her. 

Ere Mrs. Harringlon was aware of it, the 
door was closed, and she was left standing 


with a gold piece in her hand. For an in- 
stant she was bewildered. She knew not 
what to do. That she had strange feelings 
can easily be imagined. She who, a few 
months since, was in the enjoyment of all 
the luxuries and pleasures that money could 
purchase, was now the recipient of what she 
and too many like her, deemed charity. Her 
cheeks and brow crimsoned, while her pride 
smote her for not immediately returning the. 
gift — but then came the bitter thought that 
she was, in fact, in need of the money — and 
thus pride and necessity began a struggle in 
her bosom. The sickness of her husbnnd — 
the lowness of his purse — the fact that he 
had now no income — that all he had made 
since his failure had already been spent; — and 
the gift in her r and compelled her to feel that 
she was poor — very poor! 

As she thus stood her husband noticed the 
bewildered and anxious expression of her face 
and asked: 

“What is the matter, Carrie!” 

She did not speak, but approaching the bed 
where he lay, and placing the money in his 
hand, she fell upon her knees, buried her face 
in the bed clothes, and gave vent to her min- 
gled feelings in a flood of tears. 

Mary and her sisters looked on in mute 
astonishment, while tfyeir father lay with his 
eyes intently fixed upon the money his wife 
had placed in his hand. 

“Why did you take it, Carrie!” he asked 
with a quivering lip. 

“I could hot help it,” replied his wife, as she 
raised her head. “Mr. Harper left it in my 
hand as he bade me good morning; and I 
was so much confused at the time, that I did 
not know what I was doing.” 

“Well,” remarked Mr. Harrington, after a 
considerable pause, “it is as brother Harper 
said, “all right.” But I never expected to 
be so poor, that my poverty would compel me 
to accept this from t ie Order; yet so it is, 
and I accepted it only because.” and his voice 
sank to a low whisper, “I need it!” 

“Then it was not wrong in me to keep it,” 
anxiously replied his wife. 

“No. Without it what should we now do! 
We have nothing; all that we once owned 
is gone, and the small salary I was getting 
only met our regular expenses. It fa hard, 
Carrie, for us, who have always been wealthy, 
to be situated as we nw.w are, but it is pleas- 
ant for me to know from what I have seen, that 
although I am broken up, sick and out of 
money, my brethren will not permit us to suf- 
fer.” 

A heavy load was taken off that Wife’s 
heart. The strong confidence of her hus- 
band re-assured her. She had fancied that 
the Odd Fellows would be like the rest of the 
world, too ready, nay anxious, to foiget them 
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now that they were bankrupt in fortune, and, to improve, Tor when the members of the 
in the eyes of many, bankrupt in honor. Order learned that he was so low spirited. 
She had wondered what would become of they became more frequent in their visits, 
them if her husband should be sick for any more assiduous in their attentions and more 
length of time. She knew that she and cheerful in their conversations. To them 
Mary could not, with their needles, meet the Mr. Harrington was much endeared. In the 
necessary expanses of the family. She d iys of his health he had been very punctual, 
knew that Samuel, having been to school all not only in his attendance upon the Lodge 
his life, had no knowledge of a trade or any meetings, but in the performance of the va- 
buainess that would enable him to assist rioua duties incumbent on him, and they now 
them, and it had been doubtful in her mind wished as far as possible to manifest to him 
whether he would be able to support himself, their appreciation of his worth* Though 
She knew from what she had seen of the penniless he was m dear to them as ever, 
world, and from what her husband had told ay, dearer, for he was now sick and in dia- 
her, that Society too frequently visited mis* treaa. 

fortune and povertL with a penalty too severe For about a fortnight he continued slowly 
for crime. She had heard him tell of those to improve, and his wife trusted that he 
who, like themselves, had become bankrupt would soon bn able to resume his business, 
—how, in his visits to do good, he had found But, alas the improvement was ^n]y appa- 
tbem in some old dingy garret or damp cel- rent His disease assumed a more serious 
hr — the father sick oil a pallet of straw — form, and he began to decline. As he felt 
the half-clad, sickly children crying for food, his physical system give way he became 
the weak and feeble mother toiling like a more desponding. All the eflorta made by 
«lm for some merciless and godless shop* his physicians tu arrest the disease were un- 
men, without iarning enoujh to satisfy the availing. Steadily the disease advanced, 1 
cravings of hunger or clothe their shivering and at the end of three months from the 
and famine- wasted bodies. These and ail time that he was confined to his room his 
she had ever heard or read of the misery and friends had lost all hopes of his recovery, 
w ant and degradation of the poor in large Everything that friends, careful nursing and 
cities had come up vividly before her mind skillful treatment could do was done, but in 
since the illness of her husband, and was it | vain, L 

any wonder that her heart trembled or herj Aboil a week before his death while his 
eyes suffused with tears, when she gazed wife was sitting by his aide bathinghisfev- 
upon his prostrate form, and upon her lovely erish brow, he saidi 

daughters around her l She, too, was aged “I can't stand it much longer, Carrie. I 

and feeble; she might he smitten down With am failing rapidly/* 

disease; ay, she might die, and thus bereft, ‘"Say not so, husband. You are better to- 
mightnot want of work and starv ition tempt day than yon were yesterday. ” 
her boy to crime and her daughters to infamy! “Not much, not much. 1 am so weak, and 

0, no one but a mother who has fdt the my cough is ao exhausting. I feel that I shall 

presence of these demons upon the very be with you but a few days longer, u 
threshold of her home can imagine the an- Sirs. Harrington vainly strove to keep 
spea Stable woe and misery that had filled her back the teah? that were forcing themselves 
heart! But now her fears have gone! and into her eyes. 

her heart swells with thankfulness and grati- “Don’t weep for roe. I know ’tis hard for 
tude to God, that the efforts of her husband us to be parted now, for our life has been a 
to do good in the days of his prosperity, had happy one; my failure having only shown me 
thrown around them in the days of their how nobly, how uncomplainingly and how 
adversity, a cordon of warm hearts and willingly you have shared my poverty, and 
friendly hands that would shield them from comforted me in my sickness and gloom, 
the ruder blasts of an unfeeling world. It Don’t weep for me, for I shall be in a better 
was a bright hour in her darkness; for she world. I have no feare of death. I have 
felt that the kind deeds they hod done, were not served God for naught.” 
now bringing in a plentious harvest — that “Why, husband, you must be better,” re- 

with the same measures they had meted out marked his wife still weeping, “Your voice 
it was being measured back to them. Her is much stronger than it has been for a long 
heart beat with gladder pulsations and her time,” 

tearful eyes were lighted up with a holier and “It may be, but you can see that I am fail- 
a more trusting hope, as there upon her mg rapidly. I am almust reduced to a skele- 
knees, by the side of her sick husband, her ton. But I would say a few words to you 
soul sent up its grateful incense to the Giver about the future, and I wish to do it whilst I 
of every good and perfect gift, have the strength and my mind is clear, A 

Foraeveral days Mr. Harrington Boomed little water. Came/* 
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His wife moistened bis lips and he contin- hope in reference to the other world, ii 
ued: | founded, not upon what I have done, but upon 

“After I am dead, keep the family together, the mercy of God as manifested in his Son, 
if possible. Brother Harper told me that Jesus Christ.” 

arrangements would be made that will ena- “I am glad to find you thus prepared, for 
ble you to do so. Samuel is so situated that it takes away our deepest grief to know that 


he can assist you a little while he is prose- a brother will fall asleep in the hope of a joy- 
cuting his studies. Through the influence ful resurrection. 

of some of the Order, Mary will, in a cou-j “It does indeed; and I trust I shall meet 
pie of months, have a situation as a teacher, all my bretheren in heaven. They have been 
in one of the city schools. With the as- very kind to us here. Had it not been for the 
sistance you will get from the Lodge — Lodge we should, during these hard times, 
God bless its members — you can give Helen ! have suffered much.” 


and Sallie a good English education, and you ' 
will all be placed beyond the fear of want; 
and although I shall die penniless, God has; 
raised up these friends to watch over 
ou. Thus you see that, notwithstanding 1 
joined the Order for the sole purpose of j 
doing good unto others, it has been to me a 
comfort in this life, and placing you and the 
children above want, the best investment 
I ever made. My riches disappeared — my 
wealthy business friends forsook me, but; 
• among my brother Odd Fellows, I have 
found friends that did not cast me off, and 
who will not permit you to suffer when I am 
gone.” 

“Yes, I feel,” replied his wife, “that the 
members of the Order will not let us suffer. 
I can never forget their kindness to us- since 
you have been sick. I had no idea that any 
but relatives could be so attentive and careful. 
They have assisted us so much that I know we 
shall never be able to repay them.” 

“They ask no pay; they expect none but 
thesmileof God and the approva' of their 


“We have only done our duty,” replied Mr. 
Harper. t 

Mr. Harrington had already talked too much 
for one in his exhausted condition, and he 
was unable to continue the conversation. 
Mr. Harper, however, remained with him for 
more than an hour, telling him 6ome of the 
particulars of the arrangements that had behn 
made in reference to his family, and when he 
left the room a smile, brighter than had been 
seen there for months, lighted his wasted 
features. # 

Another week has passed away. 

’Tis midnight and winter. The same 
storm that howled along the deserted streets 
of the city of New York, as we sought the 
miserable hovel where the wife and daughter 
of the deceased bankrupt, Mr. Jones, were 
suffering and dying and his crippled and star- 
ving son was meditating crime to procure 
them the necessaries of life, will fi ercely 
beat upon us as we seek the chambers where 
another bankrupt, Mr. Harrington, lies calmly 
sinking into the icy embrace of death. But 


own consciences, and these I know they will we will not find him deserted and alone. The 
have.” ban of Society is upon him, but its ban has not 

“But I am old, and may soon die, and been sufficient to drive from him these good- 
when I am dead, will they still look to the Samaritan friends whose love grew stronger, 
children!” instead of weaker, as his poverty and sick- 

“Yes, yes, Carrie. They will be to them ness and wants increased. We will not, as 
a kind and affectionate parent. Their obli- then, be compelled to thread our way down 
gat on* cease not with our earthly exist- some dark and dismal alley, at the risk of life 
ence*” or limb. 

At this moment, Mary, who had been out Upon the same comfortable couch, in the 


on an errand, entered the room, accompanied j same neat room, where he has lain since he 
by her brother Samuel and Mr. Harper. | was first taken sick, we will find him. No 
“How are you to-day, brother Harrington,” | unfeeling landlord has baen permitted to thrust 
asked Mr. Harper, as they all approached his him and his family into the street on account 
bedside. of unpaid rent. The furniture has not been 

“Still failing. I shall soon be out of this stripped from the room and carried to some 
suffering worm.” pawn-broker’s shop to buy food for him and 

“I presume that you are prepared to go in his family. His wife and children do not 
peace.” gather half-clad and half-straved over a few 

“Yes, I trust so. My earthly matters are expiring coals to shiver as the cold wind 
easily settled, for I have nothing to leave my rushes past. Hunger is not killing him— des- 
family but a bankrupt’s name, the friendship titution is not destroying his wife and daugb- 
of the Order and the good providence of God. ters, nor driving his son to the commission of 
I have told Samuel that, if he lives and be- crime. 

comes able, he must pay all my indebtedness, The heaven -born spirit of Odd Fellow- 
and rescue our name from dishonor. My ship is there, and beneath her out-spread 
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wings of relief do they still securely repose. 

The sorrow-stricken wite and her weep- 
ing children are near him. Many of his 
brethren of the mystic tie are there to mingle 
their tears of sympathy with the sorrow- 
ing. The minister of God is there to afford 
the sweet consolation of our holy christian- 
ity. 

It is a season of distress, yet a season of 
joy. Distress to the wife and children and 
brethren, to lose a husband, a father and a 
brother; joy to him to know that his family 
shall not want, and that he is passing to a 
home where “there is fullness of joy and 
pleasures forevermore.” 

Morning dawned. During the darkness 
and the storm of the night, Mr. Harrington, ; 
surrounded by his sorrowing family and ' 
brethren, had breathed his last, and his care- 
worn spirit, released from its frail tenement 
of clay, had gone to bask forever in the sun- 
shine of God’s presence on high. His life- 
less form, still an object of love and care, was 
prepared by loving hands, for its final resting 
place. 

The next day, preceded by a sad, regalied 
throng, to the music of a mournful dirge, it 
was borne to the grave The wife and fam- 
ily of the deceased were not the only mourn- 
ers that stood at the open tomb. Many a 
manly cheek was bedewed with the tear of 
heartfelt sympathy, as the minister of God 
read the funeral service of the Order; and 
after he had, with the sprinkled earth, pro- 
nounced the sad “earth to earth, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” each one of the bereaved 
band, whose circle of friendship had been 
broken by the hand of death, cast a sprig of 
evergreen upon the coffin, and then assisted 
to heap above the form of their departed 
brother, the mound of earth to mark his rest- 
ing place. To his remains they had now 
performed their last sad duty; around theSe, 
the wife and the children of the deceased, 
they cast their tripple chain of Friendship , 1 
Love and Truth, and thus bound to them ' 
and to each other, they will be shielded from 1 
the rough storms of a selfish world. Upon 1 
the strong arm of the Order, the bereaved | 
family may lean, and feel that, faithful to 
their promises, the members will sustain I 
them as long as a brother’s heart can glow 
with love, or a brother’s arm be nerved by > 
the power of sympathy. i 

As they retire from the cemetery, they see 1 
two rough coffins borne in a common cart j 
to an open grave. No mourners attend j 
them, no friends follow them. Hurriedly 
and roughly two rude men lower them in to! 
one common grave, and hastily tumble the ' 
clods upon them. The earthly remains of 
Mrs. Jones and her daughter sleep, aide by 
aide, in a popper’s grove! 


Caroline Harrington is a widow and her 
children are fatherless. The home to which 
the. Order escort her seems desolate indeed; 
but the tender care of the Order is over 
them, and they realize that they are not 
friendless. 

Two months have passed away. The 
family have not been separated. Mary has 
entered upon her duties as school-mistress. 
Helen and Sallie are reaping the benefits of 
the command, “educate the orphan.” Sam- 
uel is eagerly pursuing his studies, and bids 
fair to win for himself a name among the 
renowned of earth. 

Thus that family, watched over and cared 
for by the Odd Fellows, continued to enjoy 
peace and comfort and contentment. 

Mary's duties, as school-mistress, sudden- 
ly terminated, about eight months after the 
death of her father, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Harper, who had persuaded her to preside, 
as Mrs. Harper, over a neat little cottage he 
had lately built and furnished for her espe- 
cial accommodation. In that cottage Wid- 
ow Harrington and her two daughters found 1 
a comfortable home. 

* * , * * * * * 

Fifteen years have glided by since the 
events I have narrated, occurred; and during 
that time many changes have taken place. 
Mrs. Harrington has long since been placed 
by the side of the husband of her choice. 
Little Sallie sleeps with her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harper still live in the city, 
surrounded by many warm-hearted frier ds. 
Her respect for and attachment to the Or- 
der have not, in the least, abated. Fortune 
has smiled upon them, and the little cottage 
has given place to a splendid mansion. 

Helen, a few years since, changed her 
name to gratify the ardent wishes of the 
oldest son of Mr. Thomson, and is now the 
accompli seed mistress of a large and well- 
furnished home in a fashionable part of the 
city. 

She and her sister Mary have not forgot- 
ten, in their return to the enjoyments and 
luxuries of wealth, the lessons they learned 
in the days of their poverty. Often when 
the ladies of their circle in life are recliniog 
upon their superb sofas, near a comfortable 
fire, reading the .news, or the light, senti- 
mental literature of the day, these two 
Bisters may be seen hunting up the sick and' 
unfortunate, and administering to their 
wants. 

In the flourishing city of L , in one 

of the Western States, has Samuel Harringw 
ton taken up his residence. His talents, his 
legal knowledge, his generous heart, and his 
glowing eloquence won for him an enviable 
reputation and a host of friends. The com- 
munity in whieh he resided were justly 
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proud of his character, ability, and attain- ! speech upon the jury and the crowd. His 
menu. His connection with the Order of knowledge of the past life of the accused. 
Odd Fellows, and his reputation as an ora- and of his own power to sway a jury or m. 
tor, gave him frequent opportunities to popular audience, and his determination to 
speak well of aa institution that had done save the life of his unfortunate and, to some 
so much for him; and his daily practice of extent, guilty client, led him to commence 
its excellent teachings convinced the world i his speech with more than usual caution, 
of the sincerity of his love for the Order. He saw that the minds of the jury were 
Early in the year of 185-, a prisoner by fully made up, and that the great mass of the 
the name of Carson, theu lying in the jail testimony was fearfully strong against his 
at L- — , awaiting court, to be put upon client; but he despaired not, for he was firm* 
trial for his life, sent for Mr. Harrington, in ly convinced that the accused was not guilty 
order to secure his services in his behalf at of wilful murder. In a very short time he 
the approaching trial. Mr. Harrington was had the undivided attention of all in the court 
rather favorably impressed with the appear- room; and. as he proceeded in his argument 
aace of the prisoner. There was an air of | and exhibited what few weak points there 
easy grace and apparent honesty in Carson j were in the testimony, exposed the fallacy 
that at first led Mr. Harrington to believe he of many of the conclusions of the prosecu- 
waa innocent of the crime of which he was tor, and poured a tide of bitter, scathing re* 
accused. He held a long conversation with bukes upon some of the witnesses who had, 
him, in which he disclosed, not only his con- in order to secure the conviction of the ao~ 
nection with the crime for which he had j cused, evidently suppressed a portion of the 
been arrested, but all the leading events of j truth, his whole soul became aroused, while 
his past life. Tho narrative bore the marks i every eye was riveted upon him, and every 
of truth, and Mr. Harrington resolved to do ear was eager to catch the words that fell 
all in his power to save the life of his client. , from his earnest lips. There was a force in 
The day fixed for the trial at length came, his arguments and a fascination in his voicr 
Thy news of the murder had been widely and voice that gradually won the jury in 
circulated, aud the court-house was crowded favor of the accused. The tide of popular 
long before the hour for the commencement j feeling was changed. Taking advantage of 
of the trial. It was known that the cele- the sympathy thus awakened, he made a 
brated Mr. Harrington was to conduct the i direct and thrilling appeal in behalf of the 
defence, and this added greatly to the inter- prisoner. He reverted to his early history, 
est of the trial. j pictured the scenes of his innocent and hap* 

At length the Judges assumed the bench, ; py days — the loss of his parents — the cold 
and court was opened. Carson was brought and cruol neglect that was shown him by a 
in- The crowd were much disappointed in careless world — the hitter repulses he met at 
the personal appearance of the accused, the hands of those who had once been his 
Instead of a rough, blood-thirsty looking ruf- most intimate friends and associates — the 
fian, they beheld a feeble, wasted form, in deep despair that shrouded his soul in gloom, 
whose lineaments there appeared no trace jos want and death by starvation stared him, 
of the villain. He sat down by the side of j and those dearer than life to him, in the 
his counsel and seemed anxious to avoid the | faCte — the voice of the tempter allured him 
gaze of the staring crow T d. I with its siren charms to a course of crime ; 

A jury was soon empanelled and sworn, and, as he portrayed, in vivid colors, these 
for he made no objections to any of them, cheerless scenes in the prisoner’s early life, 
and those only had to be set aside who had : the jury, the court, and the auditory were 
already pre-judged the case. In a low, hut : affected to tears. His appeal was success* 
clear and distinct voice, he plead “Not guil- ful; and when, after an impassioned speech 
ty” to the indictment. | of nearly three hours in length, he sat down. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed ihe saw that the life of his client was saved, 
account of the trial, for Jh&t would swell The jury retired. In a short time they 
this narrative far beyond its designed limits, returned with a verdict of manslaughter. 

The hearing of the testimony, little of which The prisoner was again brought into the 
was vague and contradictory, occupied thte court room. With a sad and mournful face 
attention of the court for two days. After he rose to his feet and asked permission U> 
it was gone through with, the prosecutor speak. It was granted. As Carson lifted 
summed up the evidence in a most master- his head and threw back the dark curls from 
ly manner, and when he took his seat the his brow, he revealed to the gaping crowd a 
whole auditory seemed satisfied of the guilt set of features that many of them might 
of the prisoner. Mr. Harrington had care- envy. Politely bowing, he said: 
fully noted the leading points in the testimo- “I have a few and only a few words to 
end marked the effect of the prosecutor’s say;” and the tones of a dear, mellow vote# 
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reached the extreme parte of the hall, “ I 
have been found guilty of mans laughter, and 
am about to be sentenced to spend the re- 
mainder of my life within the gloomy walla 
of a prison. That cannot be long, for a 
constitution already enfeebled by affliction, 
will not long endure the confinement and 
treatment I shall there receive, 

“f am not a murderer 1 —and his dark eyes 
flashed and burned beneath Ins heavy brows 
as he repeated, ,V I am mi a murderer! Never, 
except in self-defence, has this hand of mine 
shed a drop of human blood. The deed for 
which I am about to atone with my liberty, 
was thus committed, Murder has not been 
my business. That T am a criminal in the 
eyes of the law of God and nun, for other 
offences, I admit. The time waa when it 
was not so, { wu early taught to abstain 
from sin and avoid those places of folly 
which many who are now gazing upon 
me, too often frequent. My parents were 
wealthy, influential and courted. Their 
position was second to none in the city of 
New York. In the ruinous times of lfl — , 
my father became a bankrupt; and, through 
the fraud and perjury of one whoso sons are 
now rioting in his ill-gotten wealth, the last 
cent was taken from us. The blow was too 
severe for my father — it killed him. My 
mother’* — and ns he uttered her name his 
voice trembled and tears gathered in his 
eyes — “and my sister, who were then suffer- 
ing ill the incipient stage of that disease 
which has marked me for the grave, were 
turned upon the world pennylees, and, in the 
eyes of society, disgraced. 

“I had a stout arm and, then, an honest 
heart. I feared not for the future, for I was 
young and not ashamed to work. But 
greater misfortunes eame upon us. Acci- 
dent disabled me, and for mouths I lay upon 
my bed, a helpless cripple. Then came 
d ark n ess an d de & p&i r. The prof esse d fr ie n ds 
of my father had forgotten us; we had passed, 
from their view,; they knew not, perhaps 
cored not, what became of us. At the com- 
mencement of the winter, we were thrust, 
by the hand of law, into the street, and left 
to subsist as beat we could. In a short time 
we were reduced to extremest poverty, j 
Want and disease were wasting away our 
lives; and, with hundreds of others in the 
suburbs of the city of New York, wc were 
freezing and starving to death f 
“My mother lay dying upon a couch of 
rags — my sister, reduced to a mere skeleton, 
sat shivering over the expiring coals of our 
last stick of wood, and in that hour of hope- 
less despair, I yielded to the Tempter 1 I 
could not eee my mother die un helped ; I 
could not tee my sis ter starve, while thou- 
sand! were living in luxurious plenty* I 


felt that the world had treated us unjustly. 
One winter midnight 1 entered the house of 
him who had most deeply and basely wrong- 
ed us, and forced him to restore a portion of 
that which ho had robbed us. With a light 
heart I sought the hovel where I had left my 
mother and sister, I was too late ! My 
mother was dead; and, in leas than an hour, 
my sister died in my arms. While yet their 
unshrouded corpses lay before me, I was 
arrested for robbery, t escaped and fled to 
another city. 

“This was my first crime. Had society, 
instead of easting us off, extended the help- 
ing hand to us in our want and destitution, 
had it only bid us hope, that crime would not 
have been committed. What was I to dot 
I saw no alternative but death or crime! I 
chose the latter. The former would have 
been preferable ; but the Tempter came — 
l was human— I fell I 

“ When reflection came, I resolved that 
this should be my hat crime; but, as my eye 
glanced over the morning paper, I saw that 
I was published to the world as a midnight 
robber, and a reward offered for my appre- 
hension* I knew that this withered arm and 
this halting ilmb would forever mark me as 
the published villain. Hatred — hatred to 
society— hatred to its laws — hatred to the 
rich — hatred to the world, filled my heart l 
1 was an outcast and alone ! I had not a 
relative in the world' f started to the West, 
resolved upon a course of crime, I have 
been a criminal, a great criminal; but I feel 
that society and the law made me one 1 For 
fifteen years I have committed many Crimea, 
but never murder. For fifteen years I have 
been a miserable man. The tears, the 
prayers, the pious admonitions, and the faith 
of my murdered mother have haunted me ! 
Often have I wept as memory brought her 
image before me. 

“Such has been my life — such its sorrows. 
Soon it shall end, aud I shall find a crimi- 
nals grave” 

C arson, dins Albert Jones, the bank- 
rupt’s son, upon whom misfortune had 
brought poverty, whom society had cast off 
on account of miafortunff, whom want and 
hunger, mingled with affection for a dying 
mother and sister, prompted to crime, sat 
down a condemned criminal ! By hia side 
sat Samuel Harrington, another bankrupt’* 
son, one, around whom, when society had 
cast him off, had gathered the members of a 
noble and faithful brotherhood, to counsel, 
assist, and protect, the honored, the beloved, 
and talented citizen and lawyer. 

Rose Cottage, January, 1353. 


Who hath wo I Who hath iottowI Who 
hath contentions! 
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Extracts from an Unpublished Poem entitled 
“WHAT THE NEW YEAR SAW.” 

BT MBS. SABAH T. BOLTON. 

Heard ye the wild, mysterious chime 
That pealed last night in the halls of Time? 

Saw ye the spectres, grim and vast. 

It summoned up from the dreamy past! 

That shadowy throng of Titan peers 
Were the deathless ghosts of departed yean. 
The gentle stars looked cold and pale— 

The bright moon donned a somber vail, 

The busy Frost- king turned aside — * 

The solemn sound of the wind-harp died; 

The clouds hung down like funeral palls, 

And angels leant from the azure walls, 

As the phantom-bond moved slowly by, 
Through the battlements of eternity. 

With their leaden eyes and measured tread, 
They circled the bier of the Old Year dead, 

And a voioe that shook tho ancient towers, 
Proclaimed me king of the coming hours. 

Then the stars grow bright in their homes above, 
The moon looked down with a smile of love — 
The ocean heaved an exultant roar— 

The waves knelt down on the pebbly shore, 

And tfye winds pealed anthem strains sublime, 
To welcome the new-crowned heir of Time. 

I held my scepter by right divine, 

And the world, the whole wide world was mine 
I stayed my wing in a palace hall, 

Where a monarch held a festival. 

There was softened light in gorgeous rooms 
And censors breathing rich perfumes, 

And marble wrought to beauty’s mould, 

And costly piotures rare and old, 

And arras worked by skillf-il hands, 

Antique bijoux from many lands, 

And Btrains of soft, sweet melodie, 

Like syren songs beneath tho sea, 

And gallent men and women fair, 

In pomp and pride, were reveling there. 

I entered a hovel low and old, 

The earth was emberless and cold— 

The thatch was moldering to decay; 

The reeking walls were old and gray, 

And through the crazy, creaking door 
The white snow drifted on the floor. 

There, by the dim, expiring lamp, 

That feebly shone through gloom and damp, 

I saw, beside a tattered bed, 

A woman weeping o’er her dead. 

O, she was weary, worn and weak, 

I knew it by her pallid cheek— 

But lip and cheek, and brow and eye 
Were eloquent of agony, 

As, in a hollow voioe, she cried, 

“0, God, it was for bread he died. 

He was my only darling; day by day 


He toiled to keep the want away; 

But sickness came, I saw him fade— 

I watched beside him, wept and prayed, 

But all in vain, and when he plead, 

In feeble, faltering tones, for bread, 

It broke my heart and made me wild! 

0, famine, death, my child, my child!” 

I turned away and pondered o’er 
The wealth I saw an hour before. 

Joy, wanton waste and splendor there; 

Here, oold and hunger and despairl 
Thus strangely beat, not far apart, 

Two pulses in a city's heart. 

I stood within the fearful den, 

Where Evil baits the souls of men — 

It was, in sooth, a grand soloon, 

Where lamplight made the glare of noon; 
And velvet seats of rare designs, 

And jeweled cups and rich, red wines, 

And mirrors, framed in gold, were there, 

To make that Hades bright and fair. 

And there from many a cheerful hearth; 
From womon’s love and childhood’s mirth. 
Men met with jest and ribald word, 

Around the accursed gambling board 
Where madness piled the glittering gold 
And huraun hopes were bought and sold. 
With muttered curse and withering glance. 
They watched the mystic game of chanoe. 
Which, liko the strange kaleidoscope, 

Had many a change; — fear, dread and hope 
Grew every moment more intense, 
Absorbing reason, soul and sense, 

’Till flres were kindled on the brain 
And every labored pulse was pain. 

The spell dissolved- the game was done, 
The crowd dispersed, but there was one 
Who drank the wormwood and the gall 
To madness, in that witching hall. 

He shed no tear, he spoke no word — 

In seeming not a pulse was stirred; 

But ghastly oheek and lips surprest, 

Told of his bleeding heart’s unrest, 

As through the early dawning gray, 

A beggered wretch he stole away, 

And sought a dark, deep river’s brim — 
The world nothing left for him; 

His only refbge was the grave— 

He found it in the wild, cold wave. 

I went my way and turned aside, 

Where toil, unceasing, pampers pride — 

A score of sickly girls were there; 

Sewing by the gas-light’s glare, 
Fitting corsage, sleeve and fold— 
Stitching gems, in bands of gold, 
Matching ribbons, laces, flowers, 
Through the tardy midnight hours. 
Little time to rest the eye*— 

Little odds who lives or dies, 

So the grand trosseau Is done, 
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By the morrow’s rising sun. 

Ah! never dreamed the gentle bride, 

That weak and weary fingers plied, 

While aching eyes, through blinding tears, 
Looked on that regal robe of hers. 

An hour before the dawn of day 
Tho work was done and laid away, 

And with a slow and feeble tread, 

The pale girls stole apart to bed— 

For all the midnight task was o’er, 

But one would labor never more. 

She sought her room, but not to deep? 

Her brain was hot, she could not weep— 

She heard the night -wind wispering low; 

The moonlight seemed to come and go— 

The stars looked kindly from the sky; 

The clouds, like angel-bands, went by, 

And then her heavy eyelids closed, 

And her poor, dizzy brain reposed. 

Did she sleep, that weary one, 

Happy that her task was done! 

Did she wander, in sweet dreams, 

By the dear old hills and streams, ' 

Where, in childhood’s blessed hours, 

She had gathered shells and flowers! 

Yes, that heart, too rudely riven, 

Calmly slept to wake is heaven. 
Indianapolis, January, 1358. 

“ BUTTER SAH I SAY!” 

The following amusing colloquy is said to 
have taken place at the supper table upon ; 
one of our eastern steamers, between a I 
Broadway dandy, reeking with hair oil, and 
Cologne, who was finding fault with the] 
waiters, and otherwise assuming a conse- 
quential air, and a raw Jonathan, fresh from ' 
the rocks of “Vairmount,” and clad in coarse j 
homespun. | 

The dandy pointed with his jeweled finger . 
to a plate of butter, and said to his “vul- 
gah” friend: 

“Butter, sah.” 

“I see it is,” coolly replied the Yankee. 

“ Butter , sah, I say!” fiercely vociferated 
the dandy. 

“I know it — very good — a first rate arti- 
cle,” provokingly responded homespun, as he 
continued to feed his face. 

“Butter I tell you!” thundered the now j 
exasperated dandy, still pointing his “slow . 
unmoving finger,” like scorn’s, and scowling | 
upon Jonathan, as if he would annihilate 
him. 

“Well, Gosh-all-Jerusalem! What of it 1 .” 
now yelled the downeaster, his “dander” get- 
ting up. “Yer didn’t think I took it for Lard , 
did yer!” 

“Keep your head cool and your feet dry 
and warm, and bid defiance to doctors.” 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine* 
THE RIVER JORDAN AND ITS ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 

BY PROP. THOS. H. SIHEX, A. M. 

The next center of interesting associa- 
tions which we have selected, is what is now 
called the Pilgrim’s Ford, four or five miles 
from the mouth of the river. 

Nearly three thousand years ago, in the 
plains of Moab, near the river’s side, were 
encamped the hosts of Israel. For forty years 
they had been wandering in the wilderness, 
enduring fatigue, overcoming obstacles and 
suffering calamities, until, with hope deferred, 
their hearts had become sickened by the pro- 
longation of their pilgrimage. With what 
transports of joy and exulation must they 
have gazed upon the glorious prospect which 
the promised land presented, as in crossing the 
mountains of Moab, their Canaan burst upon 
their view! But their joy was not yet 
full. Another cup of sadness awaited them. 
That ambassador of God, who had been the 
instrument of their deliverance from the op- 
pressive hand of Pharaoh, who had led them 
through the seas, who had been their faithful 
guide through the wilderness, from whose 
hand they had received the Law, and who 
had so often plead with God in their behalf, 
did not attend them as they descended to the 
plain below. He was permitted only to view 
the promised land from afar. With “una- 
bated force” he climbed to the top of Pisgah 
and with “undimmed eyes” gazed upon the 
glorious prospect. Doubtless, he, before 
whom the Lord had caused to pass creation’s 
wondrous scenes, now saw with prophetic 
vision, far down the vista of coming ages, 
the glory of his nation and his race, ana as 
if overpowered by the grandeur of the reve- 
lations, the tie that bound him to earth was 
severed, and his spirit crossed over to the 
Canaan of undying bliss, to jo n the worship- 
pers on the Mt. Zion of the skies: “And the 
children of Israel weft for Moses, on the 
plains of Moab, thirty days.” 

The command now devolved upon Joshua, 
and the chosen people longed to take pos- 
session of their promised inheritance. It 
spreads out in most delightful prospect invi- 
ting, them to advance, but before them roll 
the fearful waters of the swollen river:— 
“For all the time of harvest the Jordan over- 
flowed all his banka.” But the Lord is 
about to magnify his servant. The com- 
mands of Joshua have been heralded through- 
out the camp and the hosts of Israel in 
their respective order and under their appro- 
priate banners, commence their march.— 
The Ark of the Lord is borne in advance. 
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and as the sacred feet of the Priests who 
bear it approach the water, the tide recedes; 
still they advance and it retires before them* 
When they gain the middle of the river, the 
refluent billows stand as pyramids of moun- 
tain firmness, as though their Creator had 
just said: "Hitherto shall thou come and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Onward 
pass with slow and stately tread, the succes- 
sive tribes, silent with awe profound and op- 
pressed with fearful suspense, till all are 
over. The Ark is then borne up out of the 
river and "the floods return to their place and 
overflow their hanks ns before.” 

This w as also the scone of the baptism of 
the Savior. Four hundred years had passed 
away since God had communicated with his 
people by a Prophet, when there appeared in 
the wilderness of Judea a strange and mys- 
terious personage. His raiment was of 
camel’s hair, around his lions was a leathern 
girdle and hi a meat was locusts and wild 
honey. With conscious authority and com- 
manding voice* he addressed the people say- 
ing: "Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” The fame of his preaching spread 
far and wide, for there was at tills time, anx- 
ious expectation of the promised Deliverer, 
The people thronged to hear him from Jeru- 
salem and all Judea and from all the region 
of Jordan, and confessing their sins, they 
were baptized* Among those who came 
from Galilee was Jesua of Nazareth. With 
the rest he approaches to receive the holy 
rite. The Baptist, as if his attention is at- 
tracted by something peculiar in his appear- 
ance, gazes upon him with awe and admira- 
tion, A e J gsus pres e n ts h i ms cl f for ba ptism , 
he forbids him, as being unworthy to admin- 
ister the rito to bo holy a person. Finally, 
us almost overwhelmed at the divine conde- 
scention, he complies. But this mysterious 
transaction has rivetted the attention of the 
multitude, and as they gaze upon the form 
of the stranger kneeling at the the river’s 
brink, the heavens are illuminated and the 
Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, descends 
and alights upon him* and immediately a 
sound as the voice of Jehovah swells out 
from the impending cloud and falls upon their 
astonished ears. "This is my beloved son in 
whom I am well pleased.” 

In cofnmemmoration of this event, thou- 
sand a now resort to this place annually, to 
bathe whore the Lord of life and glory was 
baptized. The scene is thus described by 
an eye-witness. "At dawn, the pilgrim 
hosts are in motion, and the columns ad- 
vance ia eager disorder to the margin of the 
river. The histy swimmer leaps into the sa- 
cred flood; the timid female seizes the branch- 
es of a willow-tree and lets herself down three 
limes beneath the water; the feeble old man’s 


step is steadied by his brawny son, and aa he 
comes up from the stream, he feels content, 

' for the purpose of his life is accomplished. 
Suddenly, a lain t shriek is heard, mid a shiver, 

; first of horror, then of joy, runs through the 
, multitude. The rapid current has carried 
away a pilgrim, and she finds an enviable 
burial in the holy river.” 
i It is now a generally received opinion, that 
anciently, the Jordan continued it* course 
j through the valley of Slddiin, and found an 
outlet in the eastern arm of the Red set, 
hut its waters are now lost in the deep chasm 
I occupied by the Dead sea, whose ponder- 
ous billows roll mournfully over the ruins of 
the doomed cities of the plain. Taking the 
scriptural account of the destruction of 
Sodom nml Gomorrah jn connection with 
the geological character or the sea and sur- 
rounding region, we may be allowed to fan- 
cy the terrific storm w hi oh has so materially 
affected the face of the country* In the; 
overhanging cliffs, there are now found 
quantities of nitre and sulphur and phospho- 
ric stones. There is also to be seen, float- 
ing on the surface of the water, bitumen, in- 
dicating its presence at the bottom of the sea. 
These facts have given rise to the conjecture 
that tho cities of the plain were built upon 
a mine of bitumen, and also that the 
were built of the bituminous stones which 
abounded in the neighboring quaries* The 
! scriptural account is that "the Lord mined 
' upon them brimstone and fire from heaven." 
, \Ve may imagine the gathering storm a> 
proadung, the vivid lightnings darting imm 
crag to crag, wrapping them in flames, the 
j tempest whirling tho burning fragments up- 
on the plain below, the habitations of men 
becoming involved in a general conflagration, 
and billows of fire, swelling and heaving 
i beneath them, until the strong foundations 
arc melted away and all ia devastation and 
' direful ruin* leaving a lasting memorial oi 
human wickedness, and of the indignation of 
a justly offended Deity, 

By the poets, this river has been made em- 
blematical of death. The successive gener- 
ations of men are constantly gathering upon 
the margin of its darkly-rolling tide. Beyond 
it, the Canaan of eternal joy awaits the vir- 
tuous, and in its flood the wicked shall be 
overwhelmed forever. 

New Albany, January, 1853. 


If you would do good, do not fold your 
hands, and wish for the funds and opportu- 
nity to emancipate a race, or give food to i 
starving nation, or yeu will die with the work 
undone; but relieve that poor widow near 
you; clothe that ragged ana shoeless boy. 
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RISE AND PROGRESS OF ODD FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 

BY E. A. HACKLEMAN, G. BEP., G. L. U. 8. 

LECTURE NO. III. 

At the annual session of the G. L. U. S. , 
held in April, 1826, the title of the presiding 
officer was changed from “M. W. G. Mas- 
ter” to “M. W. G. Sire,” without any formal 
enactment, by “general consent.” This title 
was incorporated into the Constitution in 
1828, in the revision of that instrument. 

For the benefit of those brethren who be- 
lieve in the efficacy of fines as an induce- 
ment to the prompt attendance of officers at 
their Lodge meetings, I will state that they 
were frequently resorted to by the G. L. of 
Maryland before the separation of the G. L. 
•U. S. from that body, and that at the session 
of the latter body now under review, “the 
G. Sire ordered the fine of five dollars to be 
entered” against an absent officer and an 
absent proxy Rep.; so that they have “an- 
cient usage,” at least, to sustain their view 
of the subject. The provision in the con- 
stitutions of these bodies was, that if the 
officer not attending failed to send in a suf- 
ficient excuse for his non-attendance, the 
fine was assessed without further ceremony. 
Perhaps, I ought to state, for the benefit of 
those wholly averse .to the assessment of 
fines, that I have not been able to discover 
that the practice was productive of any diffi- 
culty in the Order, or that their payment was 
resisted. 

G. M. Small and P. D. G. M. Richardson 
of Pa., visited the G. L. U. E. during the 
communication now under consideration, ! 
which was guite an event. They were re- j 
ceived with the “honors of the Order,” and 
every attention was shown them which the 
G. L. could bestow. The former took his 
seat as the Rep. of P., the Proxy giving way 
for the time being. They both delivered; 
complimentaiy addresses on the state of the 
Order, and the flattering manner of their 
reception. After G. MT Small had asked 
and obtained leave of absence, and had retired, 
and the Proxy had resumed his seat, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of this G. L. 
be presented to Representative Small for his 
jvisit and his attention to the duties of his of- 
fice." 

This action of the G. L. is introduced 
snore for the purpose of showing the liberal 
feelings of the P. G’s of Maryland and their 
solicitude for the harmony of the Order, 
than on account of its importance or intesest 
from any other consideration. It was the 
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first time a bona fide Representative had apr 
peared from any other State than Maryland* 
and they wished to demonstrate that, instead 
of regarding him as an intruder, or interloper, 
his attendance had afforded them real grat- 
ification and pleasure. Such action and 
sentiments were calculated to invite the at- 
tendance of actual Representatives from 
other State G. Lodges, to disarm faction, and 
to cement the bonds of union. 

Two new articles were added to the Con- 
stitution, providing the mode of establishing 
new State Grand Lodges, at this communica- 
tion. The reports showed that the number 
of Subordinate Lodges had increased to 
twelve, Pennsylvania having four, Maryland 
three, New York three and Massachusetts 
two; the “old Key Stone,” thus early taking 
the lead, a position which she still occupies. 
Subordinate membership and amount of rev- 
enue not reported. 

At a special meeting, held October 3rd, 
1826, G. Sire Wildey made a report of his 
then recent visit to England, undertaken after 
the adjournment of the preceding annual 
Session; from which, it appears, he was re- 
ceived with “open arms” by the brethren in 
that country, and every attention shown him 
which heart could desire, and every honor 
conferred upon him within their power. He 
visited lodges, delivered addresses, partook of 
public dinners, and was addressed and the 
Order in this country toasted and compli- 
mented in return. He gives a glowing ac- 
count of his reception, and of the uniform 
kindness extended to him, at the various 
places he visited in “merrie old England.” 

While at Manchester, he presented the 
committee with the Covenant, Remembrance 
and G. L. Degrees. A note to the Journal 
says — “the A. M. C. of 1827, though it sanc- 
tioned the Covenant and Remembrance, re- 
fused concurrence in the action of the com- 
mittee relative to the G. L. Degree, and re- 
jected it.” It seems, therefore, that the G. 
L. Degree is & native of this country, though 
this is the first reference to it I have found in 
the Journal. Who devised it, or when it was 
first sanctioned, and by what authority, I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

Among other things the G. Sire says in his 
report : “Before leaving Manchester the 
brethren being desirous of bestowing a mark 
of respect on the G. Sire, but considered the 
subject of a delicate nature, they resolved 
that the same should be intimated to him by 
the G. Treasurer, privately, which was ac- 
cordingly done, by suggesting a gold medal 
as suitable. 

“The G. Sire replied, that if it was their 
wish to present him with a token of their 
esteem, he would prefer, to anything else, a 
charter for the G. L. U. S., confirming the 
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one granted by the Duke of York Lodge, 
Preston,” 

They instantly agreed to the proposal, and 
before he left England, presented him with 
a charter, “ splendidly executed on parch- 
ment,” This document fully confirmed the 
charter granted by the Duke of York's 
Lodge to Washington Lodge, No. 1, and by 
successive steps vested in the G. L. U. §} 
and granted, authorized and empowered the 
G* Sire, D. G. Sire, Representatives and 
Proxies of the G. L* U* S. of America, to j 
conduct the business of Odd Fellowship, 
without the interference of any other country , 
as long as the same should be administered 
according to the principles and purposes of 
Odd Fellowship. This charter and the one 
which it confirmed remain intact in the G. 
L. U* S. to the present day, and are the source 
of it* power* The style I, O* O. F., does 
not date from this event, as many have sup- 

f osed, nor has it any connection with it, that 
have discovered* The parent stock in ' 
England, the Manchester Unity, or that 
branch of English Odd Fellowship repre- 
sented in that Unity, was styled L O* O. F** 
or Order of I. O. FV, before the granting of 
any charter to this country; so was the Order 
styled here from the beginning, and this | 
charter granted to the G. L. through G. Sire | 
Wildey, is in the name of the L O. Q. F. 

The G* Sire states in hia report, that while | 
visiting a lodge in London, “he observed an 
emblem representing the foundation atone : 
laid by our fore-father Adam, and procured 
one,” which he presented to the G* Lodge. 
There is no such emblem in use in this 
country, the members hero very naturally 
doubting, I presume, the “tradition of the 
English elders 11 in regard to Adam's con - 1 
nection with the Order, though to hia fall 
may be traced mainly the necessity of such | 
an institution; for if men were not depraved, 
they would not hare to band together in 
lodges and societies to promote brotherly 
love, elevate the human character and re- 
lievo distress* 

After the G. Sire's report had been read, 
the G* L* resolved to accept the charter 1 
which is dated May 15th, 1 826; to vote the 1 
thanks of the Lodge to the officers and 
brethren of the Manchester district, for the 
hospitable manner in which they received 
and treated G* Sire Wildey, to have the vote 1 
communicated by the G* Secretary, and to 
have the resolutions forwarded to the State 
G. Lodges. 

The letter of G. Secretary Williams to 
the C, Secretary of the Manchester district, 
communicating the vote of thanks, and the 
letter of C* Sec* Wardle in reply, show that 
the sentiment of union and fraternity exist- i 
tag between the Order in the two countries, 1 


was very strong and cordial at that period, 
and it is a source of profound regret that it 
does not still exist* The letter of Bro* Wil- 
liams recapitulates the circumstance a at- 
tending the visit of G, Sire Wildey, and 
contains strong expression! of regard for our 
transatlantic brethren. “The heavens seem- 
ed to prosper our cause, for the good of our 
fellow-man, (says the Secretary,) and it gives 
me pleasure to he enabled to state that his 
[Grand Sire Wildey's] voyage home, though 
j not as short as the one out, was agreeable; 
and though in the gale of the 8th and 9th, 
when so much havoc was made among the 
shipping generally on the ocean, they escap- 
es miraculously uninjured, clearly evincing 
the hand of Providence in support of our 
cause.” Here la one of the secrets of oor 
success — an abiding confidence on the part 
of the fathers in Odd Fellowship in the ju* 
tice of the cause, an implicit trust in the 
Ruler of the universe, and a firm belief that 
their labors, for the good of mankind, receiv- 
ed the approving smites or Heaven* So 
strong was this sentiment, it is not unusual 
to see in the older Lodges, over one of the 
chairs, "In God we trust,” as a motto* The 
sentiment is still cherished and the motto 
emblazoned upon some of our emblems. 

The answer to this letter was equally cor- 
dial* Secretary Wardle says, among other 
things, "In requesting you, sir, to present 
my most sincere congratulations to your 
worthy G* Sire on hU arrival, I can safely 
affirm that I convey the feeling of the whole 
district* You could not have sent out a more 
proper pilgrim* His mild and ready though 
always manly answers, the general suavity 
of his manners, added to his simple and un- 
affected style of delivery, rendered him justly 
the admiration of all who saw him. In ad- 
dition, I must say* that those who like my* 
self had the pleasure of being the most fre- 
quently with him, respect him the most.” 

Both letters were somewhat lengthy, and 
I have given only a single extract from each 
for the purpose of showing the cordiality of 
feeling which then subsisted between the 
Order in the two countries, and the trust re- 
posed by the fathers of the Order in Ameri- 
ca, in the Ruler of the universe. W e shall 
see, as we proceed* how the union of the 
Order was severed, and all connection be- 
tween Odd Fellowship in the two countrie*, 
destroyed. 

At the Annual Communication held in 
May, 1827, Pennsylvania was again repre- 
sented by a bona fkt Representative* The 
G* L* resolved to have a vote of thanks pre- 
pared and presented to G* Sire Wildey "for 
his unwearied exertions in promoting the 
good of the Order generally t and particular* 
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ly for the service rendered by his late voyage which exist in the Order itielf in this coon-r 
to England.” try, against our English brethren, and to 

Rep. Pearce, of Pa., is presenting some show that the aims and objects'of the Order 
documents from his State, delivered, says the there, as well as here, were even then high, 
Journal, “a neat and eloquent address, to ennobling and elevating in their tendency, 
which the G. Sire responded in grateful Vague stories of conviviality and indecorum 
terms, on behalf of the G. L. U. S.” This have led many to suppose that the institu- 
was the way to cement the bond of union, tion in England bad not those high moral 
and to preserve the unity of the Order. objects in view which are among the chief 
A series of resolutions was adopted disap- glories of the institution in this country. If 
proving of the alterations of the S's as an Corresponding Secretary Wardle’s reply to 
** in novation upon the ancient landmarks of the’ speech of G. S. Wildey does not breathe * 
the Order,” and adhering to the E. S., C. S., the true spirit of Odd Fellowship, a spirit at 
P. W. and G.; directing all brothers to be jwar wi*h vice and immorality in all their 
instructed in the new as well as the old S’s | forms, I confess I do not understand the sub- 
for the benefit of those visiting England, ject. Let us take a single paragraph of the 
and requesting the Lodges in the Manches- address of G. S. Wildey, and see if he talked 
ter district, and through them, all Lodges in like he thought he was addressing men 
England, to do the same to all brothers about whose practices were immoral and whose 
to visit this country; requiring the G. M. objects conviviality only: 
and D. G. M. of each State to be putin pos- now have nothing more to say, than 
session of the A. T. P. W., and requesting that it is my sincere wish, that our brethren 
action on the part of the State G. Lodges in throughout the world, may so conduct them- 
reference to the Manchester Magazine, with se ]ves, as when they quit this world, and * 
a view to the resumption of its publication, their mortal part is consigned to the narrow 
The G. L. of Maryland, through her Rep- house, that their souls may take rapid flight 
resntative, gave notice of her intention to to yon Eternal Lodge, reared by our heaven- 
have a copper-plate engraving for travelling \ y Grand Sire, where we shall never part 
Certificates to suit any State or Lodge and m0 re.” 

to prevent imposition. Prior to that time, I _ ’ ___ „ . t . . , . . . 

apprehend, that Certificates were written by ® r< J* Wardle in his ™Pjy» winch ,st l 1,l 1 J e 
the Secretaries. The movement made at compliments G. S. Wildey as the 

that time progressed at different periods, re- f° UD( ler Order 1D . “ lru ty fi[ reat 

suiting finally in our present beautiful Cards, country,” speaks of its “inestimable bless- 
which are a credit to the institution. of J be,n * on . e °( tbe UmQ * x B0C,al > 

The reports of the different State Grand ™> ral end benevolent institutions ever form- 
Lodges represented the Order to be in a •£ h ? men;” of the power of Faith and 
flourishing condition , but they neither gave Charity, and of the institution of the Order 
the number of members, the amount of annual ^ere opening up a new creation, “because 
revenue, nor relief afforded. Massachusetts no man can become a genuine Odd Fellow 
had chartered a new lodge during the past without at the same time becoming a better 
year, and so had Maryland, the latter being man.” He gees on to say: “However good 
the first German lodge established in this h*ve been before, the duties of an 

country. The number of subordinate lodges, *^d Fellow will point out to him many 
therefore, had increased to fourteen. The *> urcea for exercise of his goodness 
growth of the Order was not rapid, compared which were before unknown to him— he 
with later periods of its history; but we will necessarily become more useful— the 
most bear in mind that it was “unknown, facilities which our beloved Order afford, I 
unhonored and unsung” by the great body may say makes, for the display of that first 
of the people, that it had prejudices to en- of virtuBB > Charity, (without which all pre- 
counter upon every hand, and that it had to wneiona to goodness are mere mummery)— 
find its way to public favor by the force of ^ese *cihties, I say, will give him an op- 
ita quiet, unobtrusive, intrinsic merits. portumty of putting his goodness in full 
Following the minutes of the eommunica- Pfaotice. 
tions just noticed, the Journal contains a long “I do not mean to confine myself, Sire, to 

extract from the Odd Fellows* Manchester that charity whicn giveth only— but to that 
Magazine, giving an account of G. Sire principle of universal benevolence which 
Wtidey’s visit to that country, one of his embraces all the wants of all mankind, 
speeches and the response of the C. Secre- I do not mean alone their physical necessi- 
tarp Wardle on behalf of the Order assem- ties— I mean to include their moral inabili- 
bled upon that occasion. It is quite refresh- ties. Areally charitable man will feel greater 
ing to read this account and these speeches, desire to remove the latter than to relieve 
They are calculated to remove prejudices the former; because he knows if a man be 
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pot morally right, he cannot be physically 
happy. 

“Worthy Grand Master, a few words more 
on this subject. It is the principal pillar of 
our Order — we have high authority for the 
fact — “the first of these is Charity.” I 
know of no delight equal to the luxury of 
doing good — but the first delight is to find 
out, succor and relieve the uncomplaining — 
the half-broken, yet proud spirit, that cannot 
dig and will not beg. Believe me, Sire, 

Full many a stoip eye and aspect stern 
Hides hearts where grief has little left to learn.” 

Pardon these lengthy extracts. The ad- 
dress is full of noble sentiments, and I wished 
to show, whatever of conviviality may have 
been practised in the English Lodges, sanc- 
tioned by the spirit of the times, the Order 
had the same benificent objects, the same 
high moral sentiments in view, in 1826, both 
in England and in America, which are the 
chief ornaments and corner stones in 1852. 

A special meeting was held Nov. 12, 1827, 
when an application fora Subordinate Lodge 
at Washington City was presented, a char- 
ter granted, and G. Sire Wildey deputed to 
open the Lodge. Another, January 15, 1827, 
to consider an application for one at George- 
town, D. C., the charter granted and the G. 
Sire deputed to open the Lodge. For this 
last Lodge, I notice among the petitioners, 
the name of Francis King. Query. Was 
this not brother King, now of Indianopolis! 
I believe he formerly resided in the District. 

At the called session, January 15, 1827, 
the G. L. of New York gave notice of the 
expulsion of Strangers* Refuge Lodge, No. 
4, of that jurisdiction. It is stated in a note 
that the members of this Lodge had been 
accustomed to the mode of government 
which prevails under the Manchester Unity, 
and being unwilling to acknowledge any 
other than advisory powers in the G* L. of 
New York, and refusing obedience to its re- 
quirements, the Lodge had to be expelled. 
The G. L. U. S. approved of the expulsion. 

At the Annual Communication of 1828, 
the Rep. of Md. reported that an Encamp- 
ment of Patriarchs had been formed during 
the year, the establishment of which was 
considered a great improvement to the Or- 
der, as it would be the means of extending 
useful knowledge to brothers who had not 
become members of the G. L. Prior to that 
time the Patriarchal degrees were conferred 
in the body of a Grand Lodge, or by a Dis- 
trict Committee, except the G. R., which 
was given as a token of confidence to Scar- 
let members in the Manchester Unity. This 
arrangement being considered unjust, in May, 
1827, a number of the members of the Grand 
JU>dg« of Maryland held a meeting and 


determined to apply to their G. Lodge for a 
charter for an Encampment of Patriarchs, 
with power to confer the P. G. R. and R. 
P. degrees. The G. L. of Maryland grant- 
ed the charter the 15th of the same month, 
on the payment of forty dollars, and the En- 
campment was instituted June 14th, 1827. 
It was subordinate to the G. L. until 1832. 

This was the origin of the Patriarchal as 
a separate branch of the Order, the utility of 
which has excited so much discussion during 
the last two or three years, many brothers 
believing that its degrees ought to be merged 
in the Subordinate Lodges. 


THE BIBLE. 

How different the following sentiments f 
The first is an emanation from an intellect, 
wandering in its own darkness, devoid of 
true wisdom, trusting to blind, depraved and 
uncertain reason as the only guide for erring 
man in this world; the other viewing the Bi- 
ble os the transcript of the divine mind — as 
the only sure and unfailing light which shall, 
as the polar star of heaven, enable man to 
“navigate the sea of life and gain the port of 
bliss securely:” 

I do not believe in the miraculous inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament or the New Test- 
ament. I do not believe that the Old Test- 
ament was God’s first word, nor the- New 
Testament his last. I take not the Bible 
for my master, nor yet the church; nor even 
Jesus of Nazareth for my master. I feel 
not at all bound to believe what any writer 
in the Old or New Testament declares, true. 

[Theodore Parker . 

For ages, has this artless, loosely-piled 
little book been exposed to the fire of the 
keenest investigation — a fire which mean- 
while baa consumed the mythology of the 
Illiad, the husbandly of the Georgies, the 
historical truth of Livy/ the fables of the 
Shaster, the Talmud, and the Koran, the ar- 
tistic merit of many a popular poem, the au- 
thority of many a work of philosophy and 
science. And yet, there the Bible lies, unhurt, 
untouched, with not one of its pages singed 
— with not even the smell of fire having 
passed upon it, Many an attempt has been 
made to scare away this “Fiery pillar” of our 
wanderings, or to prove it a mere natural 
product of the wilderness; but still, night 
after night— like one of the sure and ever- 
shining stars — in the van-guard of the great 
march of man, rises the old column, gliding 
slowly, but guiding certainly to future lands 
of promise, both in the life that w, and in that 
which cometh hereafter. — Qeo. GiffiQan. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 
TO A CHILD JUST LEARNING TO WALK. 
Young traveler on life’s broad path, 

Thy footsteps feebly indioate 

The strong man’s march through danger's maze. 

Thy going now is but in part 

Result of thine own will. For thee 

Another's hand must guard thy steps, 

And choose thy way. In after years, 
Forgetting present feebleness, 

Th<?a wilt, rolying on thy strength, 

Face boldly all th’ opposing will 
Of man 'gainst thy designs arrayed. 

Remember, babe— no, thou know’st not 
Wherewith to fill thy mem’ry’s page — 

But in thy course thon’lt loam full well 
That weakness ’tends life’s voyager 
At close his earthly pilgrimago. 

The howling blast— November’s child— 

Ilis music in low wail bogins, 

Soon loud and horse it swolls till soul 
Of man in its clay tenomeut 
Shudders with very droad , — then lulls 
Again in oodonoo soft and low. 

So human like. At outset naught 
Save tbo low wail of helplessness 
Comes from the cradlo’s soft retreat; 

In youth and middle life Is hoard 
Tho fearless voice of oonscious strength. 

Anon in life’s dull, evening hour, 

Tho fearful voico of age trembles 
Upon the ear, betokening well 
That 8‘rcngth of manhood’s prido is gone 
And childhood’s earliest friend assumed 
Ilis wonted place. 

[ New Albany, Fob., 1358. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

_ HINTS TO TIIE YOUNG. 

T would, in this little chat, throW out a few 
hints td those younger than myself— -hints 
suggested by the experience of long years of 
intercourse with the world. 

Some one, perhaps Sir Matthew Hale, be- 
ing asked to what he attributed the success 
of the greatest number of those English 
lawyers who attained great distinction in 
their profession, answered to this effect;— 
Some succeed froqn the force of circumstan- 
ces, the influence of friends, &c.; some from 
the possession of wealth and consequent in- 
fluence among the great talents, but the great 
mass from beginning without a shilling. 
This sentiment will ^apply in this country, 
not only to lawyers, but to men in all call- 
ings. Close, jeareful application to the du- 
ties ol the station one occupies isjmore like- 
ly to secure success than probably any other 
one influence. 

Honestly determine on your course of con- 
27 


duct and earnestly pursue it Never sacri- 
fice your true convictions to the opinions of 
the world, but steadily obey the dictates d? 
conscience, carefully regard the rights of 
others and firmly maintain vour own and suc- 
cess must almost inevitably crown your 
efforts. 1 

I envy not the ephemeral applause gained 
by cunning pandering to the vices and follies 
of the masses; I covet not the fortune amass- 
ed in a few years by chicanery and falsehood. 
The crowd may admire the tinsel trappings 
of such on one; but the thinking part of com- 
munity must ever hold aloof from close inti- 
macy and contact with them. 

A reputation gained by long and assiduous 
labor — based upon real merit, both intellec- 
tual and moral— -is the only fame truly to be 
desired. Such a reputation may be gained 
by all who possess the right amount of cor- 
rect moral principle and sufficient energy of 
character and earnestness of purpose to car- 
ry it out in their intercourse with their fel- 
low -men. 

The possession of wealth, which, to Sir M. 
Hales mind, formed so great a barrier to 
success, exerts its influence in this land as 
well as elsewhere, yet I conceive that such 
is not a necessary consequence. A man pos- 
sessing wealth has at once without the choice 
of a profession an object on which to exer- 
cise the powers of his mind — the proper dis- 
position and expenditure of his means. In 
this alone there is room for energy and earn- 
estness. The man who possessing great 
wealth satisfies his own mind by nierely pro- 
curing the means of gratifying his own sel- 
fish desires is unworthy the trust placed in 
his keeping. The man of wealth who satis- 
fies himself with giving to all calls upon his 
benevolence without personal investigation 
into the wants of those who are placed around 
him and to the relief of whose wants he 
contributes acts unfaithfully in the perform- 
ance of his trust. Habits of close mental 
application, then, to the duties of life let them 
be what they may, is a duty incumbent on 
all classes of society, the rich and the poor, 
tqe learned and the unloarned alike. 

Were the attainment of wealth the only 
aim of men in life, then by those born to the 
possession of it, nothing remains to be at- 
tained. This, however, is not the chief aim 
which man has in view. It should be con- 
sidered only as a means of attaining the 
higher aim of benefiting our follow-men 
and rendering them better, of improving the 
moral and mental condition of the race. 
Here is an aim attainable by us all. by some 
to a greater extent than others, it is true and 
yet not beyond the means of any. The 
simplest and weakest may find the moans of 
alleviating the wants of those in lower dr- 
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cumstances than themselves, and the fable 
of the lion and the mouse is but an allegori- 
cal teaching 1 that the weak may by industry 
and honesty of purpose often aid those high- 
er and stronger than themselves. Men are 
not born great nor arc they made so by their 
friends, but only by their own untiring ener- 
gy and industry. The great mass of English 
lawyers who commence without a shitling, 
have an all-powerful motive to work with 
untiring industry, and success comes as the 
reward of application. In our land this is 
emphatically true. No man need fail of 
success if he but put forth the proper efforts 
to sucure that success. To all the young 
readers of the Magazine let me repeat the 
instruction with which I set out: Go on un- 
tiringly in the discharge of duty, governed 
always by correct moral principle, and you 
will succeed. Z. 

New Albany, Feb., 1353. 


[Written for thr‘ Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 
STRUGGLE ON. 

Tnc misfortunes to which we are subject 
in this world, are sometimes so overwhelm- 
ing, and involve us in such apparently inex- 
tricable difficulties, th it we are tempted to 
despair and consider our lives a vain and use- 
less conflict with adverse destiny. In youth, 
confident and hopeful for the future, we 
launched our barks upon the broad ocean of 
life, and longed for its siirring scenes and 
manly conflicts. To us, then, the voyage 
was one that promised fair winds and bright 
skies. Our ardent imaginations painted each 
prospective scene with the colors of unfad- 
ing beauty. For a time all was prosperous. 
Fair winds drove our barks smoothly and 
swiftly onward over pleasant seas, while 
the singing of tire parted waves beneath 
our prows was sweet music to our oars. — 
Friends and comfort were our companions — 
pleasure and joy came at our bidding, and 
hope whispered that our voyage through 
life would always be thus pleasant. But 
hope whispered falsely. The scene soon 
changed. Clouds g thered above us, storms 
howled around us and our fragile barks trem- 
bled from kelson to crosstree, as the huge 
billows tossed us in their furious rage, and 
ere life’s voyage was half accomplished we 
seemed about to founder amid darkness and 
tempest. Hope now loses her siren power 
to charm; friends fail us; foes unite against 
us; wealth departs; fortune frowns, and all 
is lost save honor. With unsteady hand we 
hold the helm and gaze upon our dismantled 
barks laboring through the angry sea. We 
scan the heavens; all is darkness; not even 
one star shines through the gloom. We 
look out upon the sea, and a wild tempestu- 


ous ocean is all around us. We listen for 
some kind voice to cheer us on and bid us 
hope, and the wind brings to our ears the 
fearful sound of the breakers’ roar. Whirl- 
pools may be near us, half-sunken rocks may 
lie just ahead, for on the chart that hope fur- 
nished us as we began our voyage, our pres- 
ent position is not marked. But shall we let 
go the helm, and yield to the fate that threat- 
ens us] No. Light still burns in the bin- 
nacle; let us stand by the helm, and with 
our eye fixed upon the compass of honor »o 
guide u •, resolve to weather the storm. If 
our barks strike, let us grasp some fragment 
of the wreck, nerve ourselves to breast the 
foaming surge and make for the shore. We 
shall reach t! 

There is moral sublimity in such a resolu- 
tion — a resolution to conquer adverse for- 
tune and live. It can be done. Thousands 
have done it. Resolve, and then struggle on. 

| and on, and on! The determination to con- 
quer is a prestige of success. The resolu- 
tion to outlive the storm brings the land to 
view; and while thousands of the faint-heart- 
ed and fearful sink with their barks to rise no 
more — we shall make the shore, and with a 
hard-earned and useful experience soon be 
ready and eager to tempt the wave once 
more.. 

Would you have an example] Look at 
Walter Scott. By one fell swoop he was 
made penniless. The publishing house in 
which he was a partner failed. Besides a 
mortgage of $ 49,000 on his family m&n:don, 
the failure left him in debt to the amount of 
•$600,000. He resolved to meet the demands 
against him, and retrieve his fortunes. He 
sat not down in despair, he gave not up the 
struggle. He went to work, he called into 
action the powers of his giant intellect, he 
nerved himself with an iron will and an in- 
domitable energy, and in less than five years 
he paid nearly $500,000 of his indebtedness. 

“What man has done, man may do.” — 
Then we will struggle on, knowing that suc- 
cess will crown our efforts. 

B. 


ORIGIN OF THE TERM HUMBUG. 

Humbug, which is in universal use, is not 
classically admissable into an English dic- 
tionary, comes unquestionably from Hume 
of the Bog , a Scotch Laird, (so called from 
his estate,) who was celebrated in Edinburg 
society, during the reign of William and 
Anne, for the marvellous “tone of his stories 
in which he indulged so commonly, that they 
became proverbial,” and thus a very long 
shot was designated “a regular Hume of the 
Bog.” Hence by simple contraction , Hum- 
bug. 
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DISCOVERIES OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY. 

There has been no period since the com- 
mencement of the world in which so many 
important discoveries, tending to the benefit 
of mankind, were made as in the last half 
century. Some of the most wonderful re- 
sults of human intellect have been witnessed 
in the last fifty years. Some of the grand- 
est conceptions of genius have been perfect- 
ed. It is remarkable how the mind of tlie ! 
world has run into scientific investigation,! 
and what achievements it has effected in that! 
short period. Before the year 1S00, there 
was not a single steamboat in existence,; 
and the application of steam to machinery! 
was unknown. Fulton launched the first 
steamboat in 1807. Now there are three I 
thousand steamboats traversing the waters 
of America, and the time saved in travel is 
equal to seventy per cent. The rivers of 
every country in the world nearly, are tra- 
versed by steamboats. In 1800 there was, 
not a single railroad in the world. In the 
United States alone there are now 8,707 
miles of railroad, costing $236,000,000 to 
build, and about 22,000 miles of railroad in 
England and America. The locomotive will; 
now travel in as many hours, the distance,! 
which in 1800 required as many days to ac- 
complish. In 1800 it took weeks to conveyj 
intelligence between Philadelphia and New : 
Orleans; now it can be accomplished in ! 
minutes by the electric telegraph, which only! 
had its beginning in 1843. Voltaism was ; 
discovered in March, 1800, the electric mag- 
net in 1821. Electrotyping was discovered; 
only a few years ago. 

Hoe’s printing press, capable of making 
10,000 impressions in an hour, is a very re- 1 
cent discovery. Gas light was unknown in 
1800, now nearly every city or town of any 
pretensions is lighted with it, and we have 
the announcement of a still greater discovery, 
by which light, heat and motive power may | 
be produced from water, with scarcely any ! 
cost. Daguerre communicated to the world ; 
his beautilul invention in 1839. Gun cotton* 
and chloroform are discoveries but a few 
years old. Astronomy has added a number 
of new planets to the solar system. Agri- 
cultural chemistry has enlarged the domain 
of knowledge in that important branch of 
scientific research, and mechanism has in-‘ 
creased the facilities for production,* and the ' 
means of accomplishing an amount of labor ^ 
which far transcends the ability of united ef-! 
fort to accomplish. What will the next half | 
century witness? We may look for still 
greater discoveries; for the intellect of man j 
is awake, exploring every mine of knowledge 
and searching for useful information in every 
department of art and industry. 


T1IE SEA BOY’S FAREWELL. 

'Wait, wait, yc Winds! till I repeat 
A parting signal to the fleet 
Whose station is at home: 

' Then waft; the sea hoy's prayer. 

And let it oft he whispered there. 

While in far climes 1 roam. 

Farewell to Father! reverend hulk, 

In spite of metal, spite of bulk, 

His cable soon may slip: 

But while the parting tear is moist, 

The flag of gratitude I'll hoist, 

In duty to the ship. 

Farewell to Mother! ‘first class’ she! 

Who launched mo on life's stormy sea, 

And rigged me fore and aft; 

May Providence her timbers spare, 

And keep her hull in good repair, 
to tow the smaller craft. 

Farewell to sister! lovely yacht! 

But whether she’ll he ‘manned* or not, 

I cannot now foresee; 

May some good ship a tender prove, 

Well found in stores of truth and love, , 
Aud take her under lee. 

Farewell to George! tho jolly boat! 

And all the little craft afloat 
In homes delightful bay; 

When they arrive at sailing ago, 

May wisdom give tho weather gunge, 

And guide them on their way. 

Farewell to ull on life's rude main! 

Perhaps wc ne'er shall meet ngain. 

Through stress of stormy weather; 

But summoned by the Board above, 

We'll harbor in the port of love, 

And all be moored together. 

GOLD. 

It is stronger than arms; it is wiser than 
learning: its kingdom is wider than ever hu- 
man ambition attained. There is not a great 
achievement planned on earth, to which it is 
not called, and in all the globe it is develop- 
ing and changing not the face of society only, 
but the very face of the earth is carved anew 
by its wonderful power. It has no head, yet 
the wisdom of the earth belongs to it — it 
cannot think, yet causes more thought than 
all the schools, — it has no heart, yet about it 
are clustered all the human passions. It is 
a god to whom all realms of men do rever- 
ence, yet it hath not sense, nor sight, nor 
mind, nor motion! Without genius, yet it is 
the patron of art; learning leans upon it, 
though it be inanimate. It has no soul, vet 
it is tho rig it hand of benevolence and reli- 
gion; and the world is fired with enterprise, 
and stirred up to labors inexhaustible by that 
whicn is itself inert and dead. 
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[The following llnee wore not Intended for pub- 
lication. They were penned by a femalo friend 
of ours shortly after the docoaeo of her husband, 
merely to soothe the foelinga of a heart almost 
breaking with grief— grief more keenly felt from 
the circumstances attending her bereavement. 
That most dire and dreaded aoourgo, Cholora, 4n a 
few hours, cat down her kind and devoted hus- 
band, with the glow of health and happiness upon 
his brow, and the smile of love upon his lips. 

Eds. Mao:] 

THE WIFE’S EAST LOOK. 

O, let me longer, longer gaze, 

I cannot, cannot turn away, 

‘ Ilere’s all that’s dear to reason earth. 

And by his side still let me stay; 

O, lot me closer, nearer oomo 
And fondly breathe his namo Again, 

My voice e’er woko a smile of lovo, 

And vow I shall not call in vain. 

O, husband mino, awake once more, 

I’m fondly watching still by thoe, 

O, speak, if only onco again, 

And smile, as thou wort wont, on me. 

They tell mo ’tis thy last long sleep, 

That life from thoo fore'or has fled! 

That no’er again tboul’t speak to mo! 

It cannot be that thou art dead! 

They strive to toar mo from thy side, . 

And say ’tis folly thus to weep; 

But 0, 1 cannot turn from thee, 

And leave thoe chained in this doop sleep. 

They do not know the deathless loro 
That fills this aching, blooding heart— 

They do not feel the burning tears 
That fresh with grief each moment start. 

A placid smile sloops on thy face— 

The same which last thou gavest mo— 

And still thy brow is calm and fair 
As e’er in lifo ’twas wont to be. 

Those dark rich locks so door to me 
Still shado that noblo brow of thine; 

Thy lips that always woo’d tho kiss, 

Why fail they now to answor mine? 

Dear husband, break this dreadful spell— 

I oannot longer bear tho pain — 

And hear tby wife and helpless babes. 

Or must they call in vain? 

Alas! thy face is strangely oold — 

( And yet it seems to beam with life — ) 

O, wake, dear husband, for my sako, 

Thine own, thy fondly chorishod wife. 


No human power could bind him thus— 

It mnst bo thine— yes, thine, O, Death! 

Then, since atom Doath, thou'st taken him, 
Tho dearest tio I had in lifo, 

0, leave mo not in hopelessness, 

But take with him his babes and wife; 
Lot one cold grave encloso us all, 

The same green sod above us lie — 
Together life has sweetly passed; 

Why may wo not together die? 
Newburgh, Ind. T. 


FUNERAL OF P. G. M. MATTHEWS, 
OF KENTUCKY. 

The obsequies of Grand Representative 
W*. Matthews, were performed at the 
Corinthian Room, Odd Fellows’ Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, by a numerous assembly 
of the Fraternity, and the male friends of the 
deceased, with whom he was associated in 
business vn New York. P. G. M. Mathews 
was one of the earliest members of the Or- 
der in Kentucky, and at his decease was 
Grand Representative from the Grand Lodge 
.of Kentucky. His disease was inflammato- 
ry rheumatism, which terminated fatally after 
a very brief and painful illness. TJie Corin- 
thian 'Room was draped in mourning, and 
the corpse of the deceased placed in trout of 
the Upper Chair covered by a pall, bearing 
the appropriate emblems of the Order. The 
regalia of a Grand Representative was also 
placed upon the coffin, and was the qnly re- 
galia displayed during the service, an exam- 
ple, we trust, that will not be lost upon Sub- 
ordinate occasions. 

The Episcopal service for the f Burial of 
the Dead, was read by Rev. Bro. Benjamin 
Evans, of St. George’s — the deceased being 
a member of the Episcopal Church. At the 
close of the service, Pro. Evans made a brief 
address, calling the attention of the Frater- 
nity very pointedly to the occasion, which he 
: justly remarked, showed more than ail others, 
the value of our affiliation, providing, as it 
j did, for a stranger — care as tender as that of 
I a brother during his illness, and the last sad 
rites when all Was finished upon earth. 

The Burial service of the Order was thep 
performed, by Past Grand Master and Grand 
fee reaentativo Wilson Small, with a sol- 
emnity that gave additional and painful in- 
terest to the occasion. At tho close, the r^- 
j mains were borne to the Marble Cemetery ip 
Second Street — Golden Rule , Feb. ldth. 


And wake for thoso, thy darling boys— 
For this, thy dearest, first-born son — 
And this frail one, thou scarce hadst seen; 

A tender nestling— helploas one. 

Oh! God! he heareth not my call, 
•No^fcol my 11 pa tho' slightest breath! 


One houT with thee my God! when softly night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step aad slow 
When thy sweet stare unutterably bright, 

Are telling forth thy praise to men below; 

O! thon, while far from oarth ray thoughts would 
I’ll spend in prayer one joynfl hour with thee. 
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[Written for tho Western Odd Fellows Magazine.] I 

FINANCES OF THE ORDER. ! 
There is a disposition upon tfhe part of 
some members of our Order to create what 
they are pleased to term “reform,” or rather 
schemes for “progression.” That all meas- 
ures of reform arc not progressive, is evident 
from some of the recent propositions brought 
before the National Legislative Department 
of our Order; among these is the reform in j 
the “Finances of the Order.” That its dis- 
cussion will awaken an interest among the 
members of our Order, there can be no 
doubt, but that it will be fruitful of any other 
result than dissension and consequent dissat- ' 
isfaction, I am fully satisfied. 

jin looking over the late Nos. of the Golden 
Rule , I find that there must be a great differ- 
ence between the management of the finan- 
cial affairs of subord uate Lodges in the 
eastern States, (where the complaints of 
probable failure are most common,) and that 
of the Lodges in the west. | 

'My purpose in writing this communication 
was to call the attention of the brotherhood 
to the minimum rates for fees, dues and ben- 
efits fixed by the Grand Lodge of Indiana in 
, the General Laws for the government of her 
subordinates. The rates for Initiation fees, 
are fixed at not less than $10; for De- 1 

f rees $15; for Dues $5 20, and weekly 
enefits $3. If the date from which I have 
drawn can be relied upon, and they are those 
furnished through the columns of the Golden 
Rule, these rates will meet the ordinary ex- 
penses ot Lodges, and the weekly benefits 
prescribed by the General Laws. If Lodges 
desire a larger rate of weekly benefits there 
should be a corresponding increase in the rate 
of dues, and this, I believe, is the practice 
among the subordinates in Indiana. Should 
subordinates disregard the rates fixed by the 
Grand Lodge they must suffer the conse- 
quences^ the framers of our General Laws 
have given them a basis upon which they can 
rely in fixing the rates of dues and benefits. 
The experience of theiast eight or ten years 
has fully demonstrated the practicability of, 
pur present law, in reference to our finances, 
to meet qll the demands upon our Order, and 
I should be unwilling to see the system 
changed, as I am fully persuaded that the P. 
G.’s who framed it, based their calculations 
upon the past practical experience of the 
Order in this and other States. Under its 
workings the subordinate lodges have fully, 
met their liabilities, and have accumulated a 
surplus sufficiently large to meet any ordina- 

S r prospective demand upon their treasuries. 

y reference to papers on file in the Grand 
.Secretary’s office it will be found that the 
surplus funds of the subordinate Lodges in 
this State amount to about $85,000, being 


an increase of over $20,000 within the last 
year, or about $4 to each member. These 
funds properly invested and managed will 
place the Order beyond the possibility of 
failure. It will be seen by these figures that 
our present systemls amply sufficient to meet 
our liabilities. 

In addition to the regular dues the Grand 
Lodge authorizes the assessment of a Fu- 
neral Tax of 50 cents upon the death of a 
brother, and 25 cents upon thd death of the 
wife of a brother. This it will be seen is 
not a direct tax upon the treasury of the Or- 
der, as aMhe end of the last term, there had 
been 38 deaths* which "mads the subordinates 
responsible, for $1,520 funeral benefits, (on 
an average of $40 for each death,) during the 
same term there was an average membership 
of 5£00, a tax of 50 cents upon each mem- 
ber would produce $2,600, thus leaving a 
balance of $1,180 in the general funds of 
the subordinates. 

For one I cannot see how the investiga- 
tions ordered by the Grand Lodge of the U. 
S. in reference to a system of benefits and 
dues can possibly change the position of our 
eastern brethren, unless that body fixes a 
uniform rate to be charged for Initiations, 
Degrees and Dues, and Weekly Benefits to 
be paid by Lodges, and require subordinates 
by force of law to adopt them. If such a 
course should be pursued by the G. L. of U. 
S. would the subordinate Lodges acquiesce 
in it] There are a great many members of 
the Order who would withdraw, and there 
are Lodges whose charters would be surren- 
dered rather than be dictated to by that body. 
Would it be right for us to pursue the 1 dollar 
and cent principle ” of our Order to such a 
point as would drive from our borders men 
who are Odd Fellows of the right stamp, 
who are ever ready with their purses to con- 
tribute to the relief of their brethren, and who 
are willing to perform those heaven-born du- 
ties enjoined by our ritual] 1 presume that 
one of the greatest drafts upon the treasuries 
of Lodges in some of the eastern cities is the 
extravagant n anner of fitting up their halls, 
and their too frequent costly celebrations. — 
It is to this that some of the best men in the 
Order object. They are not willing to be 
taxed for tho purpose of keeping up a fund 
from which the thoughtless would draw for 
these and other purposes as foreign to the 
design of the institution of Odd Fellowship. 
The reform in our finances must first com- 
mence in subordinate Lodges by “lopping 
off” this and that “extraordinary expense,” 
until they shall have reduced them to the le- 
gitimate and ordinary expenses of a Lodge, 
and then it will be found, without doubt, that 
the majority of Lodges ore fully able to meet 
I their liabilities. I do not object to our halls be- 
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ing fitted up in a neat aud chaste style but 
on the contrary, believe it necessary for the 
cultivation of those truly social relations that 
are inculcated in our ceremonies, that upon 
this common platform, the Lodge room, there 
should be sufficient expended to make it 
alike enticing to the rich and the poor. It 
is here they are to meet weekly to promote 
the gTeat ends of the Order, and here the 
rich must for a time forgo the pleasures of 
his own luxurious home, and here, around 
the same altar, the humbler brother will en- 
joy more of luxurious decorations than is to 
be found in his own humble cot. ‘This . is 
right, this is proper, but I object to costly 
and extravagant decorations. 

The enquiries of the committee of the G. 
L. U. S. may furnish some data to tha order 
upon which to base their calculations in the 
future, but I am fully persuaded that with an 
economical — not parsimonious — administra- 
tion of affairs that a large number of the 
Lodges can reduce, instead of increase, their 
rate of weekly dues . Let the investigation 
result as it may, I think there is no possible 
reason to suppose that Odd Fellowship will 
explode, nowithstanding ihe figures of the 
Golden Rule. The manner in which the 
Rule attempts to enforce its opinions upon 
the order is, I think, too dictatorial, and it 
will redound but little to its credit if its fig- 
ures should in the end prove that there is no 
cause of alarm in our present financial sys- 
tem. 

In another number I may give you some 
statistical information drawn from the prac- 
tical workings of Odd Fellowship. 

New Albany, Feb., 1852. M. 


The following extracts from the roj>orts of the 
G. Representatives to the G. L. U. S. from Indi- 
ana. were crowded out of our Abstraet in the Feb- 
ruary No. From G. Rep. Du four’s report we take 
the following; 

STATISTICS 

Of the Order under the jurisdiction of the G. 
L. U. 8. for the year ending June 30, 1852. 
No’, of Lodges 2.729 

No. of Initiations 2a, 776 

No. of Suspensions 12 . 0 l>> 

No. of Expulsions 1.554 

No. of Contributing members (over) '< > 
No. of Past Grands 25,M6 

No. of Past Grand Masters 2-7 

No. of Brothers relieved 26.0 a<» 

No. of Widowed families relieved :t.05s 

No. of Brothers buried 1.642 

Revenue for the year $1.260.o m 

Ain’t paid for relief of brothers 872.8^ l 

44 44 44 Widowed families 52.8:*. » 

44 44 14 Education of orphans in. 654 

44 44 44 Burying the dead 172,442 

Total relief by Lodges £614,72‘» 

No. of Eneampments 5* 'S 

No. of Su>pen-i*«ns 1,152 

No. of KlpuUi ns 86 

No. of Cniiiiihuting Patriarchs 21.468 

Ain’t of Revenue for y. ar $92.-28 

Ain’t e\ pended for relief of Patriarchs 86.669 
Total relief bv Lodges 614.720 


Our old friend Clint. Rohinson, Editormf the 
new paper recently started in Vincennes, 'success 
to you Clint.,) is responsible for the following: 

A “Fur” Trade. — The following inci- 
dent in the history of an old and well known 
citizen, (now deceased) for many years en- 
gaged in the fur trade in Vincennes, will be 
new to a majority of our readers, and is de- 
cidedly too good to be lost: 

On a certain occasion he sold a gun to a 
customer, which was to be paid for in fur, 
within a certain time. The time passed by, 
and nothing was heard from the buyer of the 
gun. It was ascertained that he had left the 
country. Several months afterwards, the 
following letter was received from him: 

“Mr. M. J. — Dear Sir: I am out here in 
Iowa, four hundred miles from Vincennes. 
If this is not fur enough to pay for that gun, 
I will go /wr-ther. 

Respectfully, &c., 

* 

Of course that was considered fur enough, 
and a receipt in full sent. — Ind. Patriot. 


Total relief in tlio Older $651.8 n) 

It has been customary to grant leave of 
absence to elective officers of Lodges for an 
indefinite period, and still they were permit- 
ted to receive the honors to which they 
| would have been entitled provided they had 
| served the entire term. The decision of the 
Grand Lodge is in opposition to this custom, 
as also to the custom of Secretaries and .No- 
ble Grands giving visiting-cards to members, 
i w ithout their having first obtained the con- 
sent of the Lodge. This dicision, it is hop- 
ed will be adhered to until every Odd Fellow 
in the U. S. will be aroused at the unjust and 
tvranic.al feature of this law, and will de- 
mand its repeal. With a view to this, I of- 
fered an amendment to the by-laws, which 
was laid on the table under the rule: — 

| Strike out Sec. 2 and 3, Division 2, and 
insert — 

Sec. 2. Any brother in good standing may, 
by application )personal or otherwise) to the 
Sec. and N. G., Scribe and C. P., Lodge or 
Encampment, obtain a visiting card, to be 
valid for any reasonable length of time ex- 
pressed on its face. 

Sec, 3. Any brother in good stauding, 
may, by application, (personal or otherwise,) 
to his Lodge or Encampment, obtain a with- 
drawal card, to be valid for any reasonable 
length of time expressed on its face. 

This just and liberal amendment, in my 
■judgment, should be adopted, and the odious 
feature of the present laws be stricken out. 
i Our Order depends for its continued pros- 
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perity upon the conduct of its brotherhood, and of tbeir desire to meet them around our 
We can, if we will, elevate it to the highest! altars as brothers of a “universal brother- 
standing in the opinions of community. We 'hood.” Believing in the unity of the human 
can disarm bigotry, we can conquer the bit- race — that “God has made of one blood all 
terest prejudices, and before our advancing! nations of men to dwell on the face of the 
step the walls of opposition will crumble j earth,” I was willing to unseal the foun- 
into dust. Or, on the contrary, if we forgetj tains of Odd Fellowship to my “red breth- 
the teachings of our ritual, prove false to ren,” that they might drink of their limpid 
our most solemn obligations, and neglect the waters and be refreshed by the gentle drop- 
sacred duties enjoined by our Order, we can pings of their bounty. I was willing to 
arm our foes with weapons against ourselves trust them with the secrets of the Order, 
and give additional strength to their attacks when Lodges should find them capable, and 
upon Odd Fellowship. Let us each one im- 1 worthy of admittance to its mysteries. I 
print on our hearts, and exhibit in our lives, j therefore voted against concurrence in the 
the lessons of charity in judgment and in report. The delegation had to act ’without 
action; of mutual relief in seasons of adver- instructions from their constituents, and they 
sity or distress; of friendship, self-sacrificing no doubt acted from the convictions of duty, 
friendship, if necessary, that the world may though they differed in opinion, 
see the strength of our fraternal bonds; of I h id also to separate from my valued col- 
love for the brother, but beyond this and league of the Grand Encampment, though 
above this, love for our neighbors and fellow- acting in concert with my immediate col- 
men, with true wisdom from on high to guide league from this Grand Lodge, on the ques- 
us in the performance of the ever-pressing tiori of throwing open our installation cere- 
duties of life, and of truth, that crowning monies to the public, by allowing invited 
and imperial virtue which m ikes a man a guests to be present on such occasions, 
true many which adorns his character, ele- The great fundamental principles of our in- 
mates his influence, and leaves his name, stitution are open to the inspection of all. 
when he has seen “the last of earth,” em- Our periodicals, annuals, orators, constitu- 
balmed in the memory of his brethren. tions and by-laws scatter these doctrines 
From G. Rep. Hackleman’s report we broadcast throughout the land, and no man 
extract the following: who has a heart to appreciate their truthful- 

“It is a source of pleasure that, during the ness, or a wish to practice their teachings, 
period of my service in the G. L. U. S., it can plead ignorance of their applicability to 
has been my good fortune to agree in opin- the wants of mankind, or of their beauty in 
ion and to vote with my colleagues on the the abstract. To this I do not object ; on 
gFeat majority of the questions which have the contrary I am ardently favorable to all 
come up for consideration. In a few in- those methods of diffusing knowledge in re- 
stances, however, I felt constrained, by the gard to our principles. But our mysteries 
convictions of my judgment, to differ from and ceremonies are another affair. They 
them in opinion and to separate from them are necessary to give efficiency to our work, 
in voting. Our reports and the journal of unity and permanency to our Order and to 
1851 will show these instances for theses- guard against impostors. The public already 
sion of that year, and that they were “like know enough about these, unless they desiro 
angels’ visits, few and far between.” The to learn more in the manner already provided 
same quotation is as applicable to the recent by our laws, and which is open to all who 
session. But we did occasionally differ. It ought to know anything more about them, if 
was my misfortune to differ from both of my they will knock at our doors for admittance, 
colleagues at the last session on the ques- If we destroy all mystery, we at once rob 
tion of concurring in the report of the Com- the structure of its columns, its porticoes, its 
mittee on the State of the Order, on the pro- colonade, its altars, its fonts and other orna- 
ceedings of the G. L. of Texas, relative to ments, and render it so nude as not to at- 
the admission of Indians as members of the tract the attention of any beholder. To 
Order. The committee reported against the throw open the ceremony of installation, I 
expediency of the application. After listen- would regard as a step in this direction; and 
ing to the very able debate which the ques- hence I voted against it, and I would do so 
tion of concurrence in the report elicited, again, should opportunity offer, unless speci- 
and weighing the arguments adduced, I came ally instructed by you to vote to the con- 
to the conclusion that the report ought to be trary. I would have no objection to the 
rejected. Representatives from New York, admission of ladies who have taken the 
Wisconsin, and Texas spoke in the highest degree of Rebekak to witness the ceremony, 
terms of the intelligence, respectability and the reasons which I have given against pub- 
trust-worthiness of the civilized Indians lie installations not applying with the same 
within the borders of their respective States, force as far as they are concerned.” 
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LETTER FROM THE W. G. MASTER. 

. Jeffersonville, Feb. 21, 1853. 

Messrs . Editors — Having a leisure mo- 
ment, allow me to give you, according to 
promise, a brief sketch of my progress thus 
far. 

On the 1st inst., I reached Vevay, and 
proceeded to institute, in ample form, Indi- 
ana Lodge, No. 126. The following are 
the officers for the current term: 

John Patton, N. G.; 

Jesse Teats, V. G.; 

Victor Kesler, Sec.; 

Isaac Stevens, Treas. 

I trust that the institution of this Lodge 
will be the means of stimulating the brothers 
in that place to renewed exertions to relieve 
themselves from the debt incurred in build- 
ing their fine hall. By invitation of-P. G. 
M. Dufour, I had the pleasure of enjoying 
the society of his lady, one of your gifted 
contributors. 

My next visit was to Quercus Grove 
Lodge, No. 98 ; but, unfortunately fgr me, 
the N. G., Robert Harris, was that eve- 
ning united in holy wedlock to Miss Alvina j 
Palmer, and the Lodge was left, for the 
time being, to take care of itself. 

[We trust that this will not be the last 
marriage notice forwarded to us for publi- 
cation. — Eds . Mag.] 

My next point was Rising Sun, which I 
reached in time to meet with the Lodge. 
Here I found the work of the Order in its 
purity. ' > ! 

After an uncomfortable ride through &| 
pitiless storm, I reached Dillsborough, where 1 
I found the brethren fully alive to the work | 
in hand. After intending the Sabbath with : 
an old friend, I proceeded to Moore’s Hill, I 
and, assisted by the members of Miriam; 
Lodge, No. 106, 1 instituted Moore’s Hill 
Lodge, No. 127, with nine charter members 
and eleven by initiation. The officers are: 

Levi Boyd, N. G.; 


Jno. W. Ewin, V. G.; 

Franklin Daughters, Sec.; 

Oliver Wilson, Treas. 

I had the pleasure of conferring the beau- 
tiful Degree ofRebekah upon the wives of 
eight Scarlet members. This Lodge will, I 
think, do good service in our cause. Its 
meeting night is Tuesday. 

I then visited Chosen Friends’ Lodge, No. 
8, at Aurora. The members are well posted 
jn all matters pertaining to the Order. 

At Lawrenceburgh, my next point, the 
indications are most favorable. The mem- 
bers are preparing to erect a Lodge hall, 
having already secured an enligible site in a 
central part of the city. 


Accompanied by some of the brethren of 
Friendship Lodge,’ No. 4, 1 visited Guilford 
Lodge No. 90, in the hope of healing some 
difficulties that have, for a time, prevented 
an increase of membership there. The 
future alone can determine our success. 

On Saturday night, I met Patriot Lodge, 
No. 9. There was a full attendance. The 
members, though somewhat antiquated in 
their work, were very desirous of being pro- 
perly instructed therein. 

After a dangerous trip on the Ben Frank- 
lin — dangerous on account of wind, fire and 
an exploded steampipe— -I reached Madison, 
and was cordially received by the devoted 
brotherhood. 

With the assistance of some of the broth- 
ers from Columbus and Rockford, I institu- 
ted, on Tuesday, the I5th inst., Redotngton 
Lodge, No. 128, with nine charter members 
and four by initiation. The officers are: 

G. W. Bailey. N. G.; 

G. W. Hays, V. G.; 

W. S. Tinder, Sec.; 

J. R. CopriN, Treas. 

This Ixxlge starts with flattering prospects. 
Its night of meeting is Wednesday. 

In addition to the three Lodges I have in- 
stituted, It. VV. D. G. Master Henderson in- 
stituted Noblesvillb Lodge, No. 125, at 
Nobksyille, on January 24th, and a German 
Lodge, No. 129, at Indianapolis, on the 4th 
instant. 

After leaving Reddington, I visited the 
two other Lodges in Jackson cnuniy — Adair, 
No. 86, at Brownstown, and Rockford, No. 
68 , at Rockford. From each Of them I re- 
ceived a hearty welcome and. in return, im- 
parted such instruction as I thought would 
best promote the good cause in which we 
are all engaged. 

On Saturday, the 19th, I stopped at North 
Madison, and visited Angerona Lodge, No. 
65. Here the enjoyment was marred by 
one of those direful explosions of steam 
that hurry man into the presence of his 
Maker, “unannealed and unannointed.” In 
a factory near town, just being completed, 
steam was raised lor the first time, and while 
the machinery was being examined, the 
boilers exploded, killing instantly, Mr. Chas. 
Smith, brother of P. G. Begjamin W. Smith, 
and scalding severely Bro. Williams, two of 
his sons, and several others. 

It affords me great Measure to state with- 
out hesitation, that the work, 60 far as I 
have witnessed it, is uniform. This fact, 
although seemingly of minor importance, in- 
dicates a healthy condition of the Order. 

As ever yours, 

JOSEPH L, SILCOX. 
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' HARMONY. 

The great Architect of the no i verse, infinite in 
knowledge as in power, has, in his works of crea- 
tion, given many examples of perfeot harmony. 
The Solar system, rolling in awful majesty in in- 
finite space, is so nicely adjusted that during the 
thousands of ages that have elapsed since its cre- 
ation, no jarring influence has been allowed to 
mar the perfection of tho whole. The animal 
frame, delicate in its structure, complicated in its 
design, fragile in material beyond any human in- 
vention, moves so smoothly that nothing in the 
system itself can by any possibility ever prevent 
its action. Man, the creature of Omnipotence, 
made originally in his image in knowledge, is now 
fallen so that his best works give evidence of im- 
perfection. If, in complicated machinery, one 
pivot or bolt be wanting, or one wheel misplaced, 
instant confusion must pnsue; and unless the ac- 
tion of the machine can be stopped, all will result 
in wreck and irreparable ruin. Hence the pru- 
dent inventor or constructor of any apparatus 
must with cautious scrutiny scan each separate 
part, calculate the relation of the parts to each 
other, and to the whole ere he applies the power by 
which it is to bo moved. 

This principle of harmony must also pervade 
those stuctures into which material objects do not 
enter. Combinations of men, for the attainment 
of any end not within the scope of individual ef- 
fort, will find their success depend to a very great 
degree upon their attention to this principle. In 
the great political parties of earth, in the associa- 
tions of men for charitable purposes, in literary in- 
stitutions, want of harmony often leads to entire 
failure to attain the object aimed at. An un- 
worthy member of a church becomes a stumbling 
block in the way of others. The inefficient pro- 
fessor in a literary institution gives wrong bias to 
the leading powers of the youthful mind. The 
busy-body in the community often sows the 
seeds of discord and strife. In each case of fail- 
ure to succeed, imperfection in design and confu- 
sion in the out- working are attributable to want 
of harmony. 

In the wido-apread Order to which a majority of 
our readers belong, though tho founders of the 
qrstexn have used every precaution to prevent 
the existence of causes of difficulty, such causes 
do show themselves and not unfrcquently to the 
entire destruction of all fraternal and kindly feel- 
ing; It is true wo have the means of redressing 
grievances, or at least of feeling ourselves from the 
presence of those who may either by precept or by 
direct bad oonduct bring reproach upon the Order. 
The harmony of an individual Lodge is destroyed 


by the aot of an unworthy brother; his oonduet 
becomes an infringement of some known law; he 
is charged with so doing, and, if found guilty, is 
very justly expelled the Order. Now, we insist, 
that in ninety-nine coses in one hand red, such a 
course of evident justice becomes itself an agent 
in disturbing the harmony of the Order. What 
then, we are asked, is to be done! First, let us de- 
termine what is included in harmony in its widest 
and most important sense. 

We conceive that harmony, as applied to associ- 
ations of men for the attainment of praise-worthy 
objects, differs materially from that principle when 
applied to machinery. In tho latter case all con- 
trivance and design exist only in the mind of the 
inventor, tho material upon which ho exerts his 
gen ills being entirely subject to hia control. Per- 
fection in plan and application of power must, 
therefore, produce perfeot harmony in tho opera- 
tion. In the former case, 1 the ingredients of the 
associations are endowed with judgment, will, <fcc. 
and cannot be so perfectly arranged as to avoid 
all jar and confusion. To avoid all confusion 
here, then, requires more than more fitness of de- 
sign in the plan. It would require that every in- 
dividual member of the association should receive 
and appreciate the bearing and tendency of each 
principle precisely as it struck the mind of its orig- 
inal framer. Here, then, an insuperable barrier 
presents itself. To make honest men agree 
on all points is impossible. The peouliar struc- 
ture of the human mind, tho bias given by early 
habits and training render it necessary that such 
differences should exist. Henco arise the various 
denominational di visions in the ohureh of Christ 
and party divisions in the political world. 

Among Odd Fellows these causes must be expect- 
ed to influence conduct as much as among any oth- 
er class of men. There ore probably circumstan- 
ces which render that Order even more liable to 
these differences than others, and prominent 
among these we name a want of a just apprecia- 
tion among the brotherhood of the true aims of 
the association. While many see and feel that the 
true object and aim of our institution is to im- 
prove the intellectual and elevate tho moral con- 
dition of the race — extending its influence not 
meiely to the members of the Fraternity but to 
their families and by them to communities and 
tho race. Others, and not a few, we are constrain- 
ed to believe, entertain a much lower conception 
of the Fraternity, its aims and ends. Such differ- 
ences of opinion, as to the most vital interests of 
the Order, must produce a wont of harmony in its 
outworkhigs. 

Add to these the thousand little differences of 
opinion on points of minor importance, main- 
tained with zeal disproportioned to their merits, 
and wo discover sufficient internal causes of oon- 
fusion. 
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To find & remedy for all these faults, we believe 
would be impossible, yet much, we doubt not, 
might be done to diminish them. We may re- 
mark, just here, that in this, as in all other cases, 
prevention is better than cure. Guard well the 
portals of the Fraternity; see that none enter but 
tried men and true, and in fhture mucq of the in- 
ternal difficulty will bo removed. Yet existing 
evils must be remedied. How? One will urge 
that every offender bo punished to the utmost ex- 
tent of the law. Others, actuated more by natural 
kindness of heart than by sound judgment, are op- 
posed to all exercise of ritributivc justice and thus 
minor offences are overlooked. We believe that 
both of these methods are wrong. Cases of mis- 
conduct of a henious character should doubtless be 
met with prompt and condign punishment and in 
our remarks we do not refer to such cases, but to 
those where the conduct of members may not be in 
accordance with the true principles of our brother- 
hood and yet such as would not render them amen- 
able to the laws of the land. We conceive that 
Odd Follows do not propose to make their Order 
merely a crucible to try mens characters, retaining 
only those who come up to the standard of pure 
metal and rejecting those that possess any alloy. 
On the contrary their aim is 4 to make men better 
by removing the alloy af baser material and leav- 
ing the metal purified and refined. 

Let brothers f ed the true fraternal relation exist- 
ing between themselves and other members of the 
Order and act in obedience to that convitction and 
half the causes of confusion now constantly devel- 
oping themselves would cease to exist. Let each 
member claim the privilege of watching over the 
conduct of his brother, not only in the Lodge room 
but in his intercourse with the world at large; let 
him kindly point out his errors, and whisper good 
counsel in his ear, and this great Fraternity will 
become an engine of incalculable power in eleva- 
ting and improving our race. 


ODD FELLOWS’ BALLS. 

Thore are, perhaps, few subjects upon which 
some of the members of the Order differ more 
widely than that of Odd Fellows’ Balls; and as 
the difference is so nearly allied to freedom of 
opinion, it is one very difficult to write about 
without joining issue with some one. Notwith- 
standing this, we feel inclined to to say a few words 
for, we think, the “good of the Order.” 

About the propriety or impropriety of dancing 
we shall not here speak, as we do not deem this 
the proper place; — to tjie tendency of Balls we 
might allude, but we shall not even do that. We 
shall oonflne ourselves within the legitimate 
boundary of the Order, and judge of what is 
right and wrong in this matter by the teachings of 
the Order. 

Odd Fellowship neither binds, nor attempts to 


bind the religious opinions of any man. It has mr 
right to say unto us that we shall not indulge in- 
this or that sport or amusement, unless it is con- 
trary to the law of the land or the moral teachings 
of the Bible. With morals it deals in generalsr 
not in particulars; for while it requires an obedi- 
ence to the Christian system of ethics it does not' 
attempt to decide those points of morality upon 
which some of the best of men have differed. In 
the embrace of the Order are gathered men of the 
most diverse faiths and sects, provided the exist- 
ence of one all-wise, Supremo Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and their obligation to obey the moral law, 
and their allegiance to the laws of the civil gov- 
ernment under which they reside, are acknowl- 
edged by them. This forms abroad platform, and 
admits of the largest liberty consonant with an 
upright and virtuous life. Acknowledging by ita> 
ritual and ceremonies faith to God and the power 
and efficacy of prayer, it has no right to dictate to 
us how we shall pray or in what manner we shall 
worship God. Neither the Grand. Lodge of the 
United States nor the Grand Lodge of any State 
has the right, by resolution or otherwise, to sanc- 
tion or cause any Odd Fellow to sanction a Meth- 
odist class meeting or a Presbyterian anxious seat; 
nor have they the right to attach tho name of 
“Odd Fellows” to any religious association what- 
ever. This all admit, for were it otherwise where 
is tho sacred tolerance we profess? 

Many good Odd Fellows believe that Balls are 
sinful, others just as devoted in their attachment 
to the Order, cannot see any harm in them, and 
claim the privilege to have Balls in the name of 
the Order; and as tho propriety or impropriety in 
deemed a matter of opinion, those of us who ob- 
ject, they say, have no right to complain. Let ue 
see: 

The law is this: All processions and balls or 
other oeremonics, at which the regalia and the 
jewels of the Order are to be used mubt be sanc- 
tisned by the Grand Lodge or, in its reoeas, by the 
Grand Master. The unauthorized use of the name 
of the Order is strictly prohibited by tho Grand 
Lodge of the United States . If then, “Odd Fel- 
lows’ Balls” exist, they exist by the sanction, not 
of those only who are engaged in them, but of the 
highest authority known in the Order, thus mak- 
ing them a part and parcel of the public ceremo- 
nies of Odd Fellowship: Thus a portion of us who 
oppose Balls on conscientious grounds are made 
tacitly it is true, to sanotion that which we believe 
to be sinful. But, say the upholds of Balls, if 
if your idea is 4 carried out you compel us to refrain 
from an amusement which we consider not only 
harmless but healthy. Nay, you mistake us; we 
have no desire in the Lodge to intrude our indi- 
vidual opinions upon you. All we ask is, that 
when you dance you shall do it in your own flams, 
not in ours , for “Odd Fellow” is our oommon title* 
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-of after any public celebration, you eee fit to lay 
*aside your regalia and jewels, and “amid the gid- 
dy mazes of the dance trip the light, fantastic 
toe,” we have not, -as Odd Fellows, any right to 
.object. We abridge not your power to attend Balls, 
<but only ask of you, that you do not, by having 
'‘‘Odd Fellows” attached to your dance, compel 
us to sanction that which we believe to be wrong. 

Now is not this course in strict accordance with 
the principles of the Order? If not, we are free 
to confess that wo do not comprehend the meaning 
of these words: We constrain no man’s religious 
opinions; and we plead our inability to understand 
what “tolerance” signifies. While then as mem- 
bers of churches wo attend our various meetings, 
without asking you as a portion of the Grand 
Lodge or the Order, to sanction our modes of wor- 
ship, let those who deem the Ball room a place of 
innocent gaiety and harmless amusement, enjoy 
its hilarities, without demanding that wo as an- 
other proportion of the Grand Lodge or the Order 
shall sanction them. “Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do you even so unto 
them.” 


THE BBOOKVILLE AMERICAN, AGAIN. 

This work is yet an experiment, and from the 
history of secret orders in sustaining their period- 
icals, we doubt its stability. The fault is, however, 
mostly to be attributed to the character of the pe- 
riodicals. They aTe most generally filled with 
high- wrought eulogies of the orders— of their be- 
nign, moral and religious influence— of their pow- 
er to elevate and refine. This soon becomes taste- 
less and trash to the initiated, and disgusting to 
outside barbarians, who daily see their members 
reeling and swearing along the Btroeta.—Brookville 
American . 

The editor of the Broovville American in no- 
ticing our enterprize indulges in some strictures 
upon the character of the Order to whose interests 
our paper is devoted. Personally, we know noth- 
ing of the'Cbaracter of the persons against whom 
the charge of drunkenness is so boldly made by 
the editor, but we are inclined to think that he has 
been guilty of judging the character of a fraterni- 
ty by the example of a small number of individ- 
ual members. This is, at least, bad logic. If there 
are members of good standing in any Lodge of 
our Order in Brookville, who are in the habit of 
daily intoxication, they will certainly be thrown 
out of the Order so soon as their brothers find that 
all hope of reclaiming them is vain . 

It is not safe to judge of any party or society by 
the character of individual members. In almost 
all societies religious and secular, are to be found 
men of bad character; — mere profession does not 
make the man, it may the member .— Western 
Odd Fellow' Magazine . 

They [the editors of the Magazine] roy if there 
are (any members who are in the habit of daily 
intoxication they will be thrown out of the Order. 
Can it be possible that it requires daily habits of 
this kind to exclude ? — Brookville Amercan. 


strictures. Our language will not bear the con- 
struction he gives it. 

We did not say that the standard of moral ex- 
cellence in our Order required that a man must be 
in the habit of “daily intoxication,” before he 
could bo doalt with by the Order. We only said 
that if (as the American asserted) members of the 
Fraternity were in the daily habit of drunkenness 
they would be thrown out. We did not say that 
the statement of the American was not true, be- 
cause that would not have been treating that pa- 
per with duo respect; we did not admit the state- 
mont as true, because wo did not believe it to bo 
true. We, therefore, said hypothetically what 
would be done, &c. We have formed our opinion 
of Odd Fellowship mainly fVom our knowledge of 
the Frctcmity in New Albany and here we know 
that Odd Fellows do not reel through the streets, 
and whon drunkards are found, who being kindly 
reproved, do not gain forgiveness by repentanoe, 
hey are thrown out. The Fraternity looks upon 
drunkenness as upon other vices, and throws out 
the irreclaimable as certainly as it throws out the 
discovered theif . Yet we must here be understood 
as using the term drunkenness in its true sense and 
not in that used by the American. 

We still maintain our position that it is not safe 
to judge of the intrinsic merits of sny institution 
by the conduct of a few individual members. Un- 
worthy members are to be found in all parties cr 
sects and not unfrequently remain members not- 
withstanding the efforts of their fellow members 
to reform or remove them, and this is true of the 
church. Our Fraternity professes to draw its 
moral teachings from the Gospel and the we have 
many instances of mercy extended to offenders: 
Chirst told Peter to forgive an offence repeated till 
seventy times seven times, and his disciples: If 
thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and 
if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespass 
against thee seven times iu a day, and seven times 
in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
shalt forgive him ; and the Savior himself retained 
in his little band the son of pordition. If, as we 
have always maintened, the great aim of our 
Fraternity is to make men better, then onr opin- 
ions are correct; or our undestanding of the Goe« 
pel teaching wrong. 

Wc must insist that it is the duty of Odd Fel- 
lows to use every means of reforming the erring 
and in obedience to the instructions af the Great 
Teacher, to whose code of morals we believe tha 
editor of the American professes to be subject, to 
receive and forgive^ the repenting and returning 
offender. 


We have no disposition to get into any news-pa- 
per dispute upon a subject where no legitimate 
point of difference exists; we wish to say merely mwim 
that the American has not used fairness in its last | risdiction.” 


ERRATUM. 

In 'the Grand Master’s Report on page 860. of 
the February No. of the Magazine, in the 11th line 
from the bottom, read “rejection” instead of “jur 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Noblesvillb, January 28th, 1858 
By request of R W. G. D. Master, William 
Hendfbson, and in company with nine others, I 
had tho pleasure of visiting this neat and thriving 
village, for the purpose of organizing a now lodge. 
Like all the rest of the adjacent towns it is 
oonnocted to the Capital by Railroad. As we were 
detained on the way, waiting for the down train, 
it was so late when I reached here, that I had not 
time to “walk around the town”.” It numbers 
about 1000 or 1200 inhabitants, and has the ap- 
pearance of considerable business. 

At 6 % P. M., of yesterday, the 24th, R. W. D. 
G. Master Henderson, assisted by P. G. Rep. G. 
Bbowb and others, proceeded to institute in regu- 
lar form Noblbbvtlls Lodge No. 125. 

After the institution, nine petitions were receiv- 
ed, and the applicants duly initiated . These nine 
together with si* applicants by card, make a fine 
commencement for a new Lodge . I formed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with all the members, and if 
one may judge from personal appearances, this 
Lodge will, 1 have no doubt, give a good account 
of itself in the great work of human benefaction. 

The following are the officers for the current 
term: 

Geo. F. Wautwbight, N. G., 

. V.G* 

Levi Fabley, Sec’y, 

H. W. Clabk, Trcrts. 

Rcshvillb, February 8th. 
After having spent a very pleasant day at 6hcl- 
byville, I reached this town on the evening of the 
8rd. As I hope to be present at the dedication of 
the new Hall lately erected there, I will reserve 
my ‘notes’ of that place until that time, the 17th 
of May. 

Here, under the hospitable “tent” of Patriarch 
E. H. Babby, I have been comfortably resting 
and enjoying myself. G. Rep. P. A. Hackleman 
and G. Marshal M. Sexton hail from the Lodge in 
this place. I was favorably impressed with eve- 
ry thing about tho town, except tho mud; but on 
the 5th the Frost-king breathed upon it, and 
dropped his mattlo of pure, white snow upon the 
■treets, and, when tho clouds dispersed, and the 
clear sun shone with more than mid-summer 
brillianoy, and the keen north wind, cold as the 
breath of an ice-berg blew upon me, the mud was 
forgotten, and the warm welcome and comfortable 
oheer I received from the brethren and patriarchs, 
will ever remain a pleasant memory in my life. 

I visited Bebnicb Encampment, and found the 
members correct and active. The Lodge numbers 
100 good men and true, devoted in their attach- 
ment to the Order and faithful in the performance 


of its ennobling duties. The Order is very p r os 
porous, and the members warm advocates of the 
Grand Lodge Hall. 

Rushville is pleasantly situated in a level and 
fertile country, contains about 1200 inhabitants, 
and is connected by railroad to Jeffersonville on 
the Ohio, 


Knightbtown, Fobruary, 11th. 

The Cars brought me about dajk, on the 9th, to 
the outskirts of this village. In omopany with 
Bro. T. A. McFabland, of Shelbyville, I proceed- 
ed to the Lodge room, where we had the pleasuie 
of conferring the Dogree of Rebekah upon eight 
ladies. They seemed delighted with the Degree 
and did not view it as a more ‘quietus’ to their cu- 
riosity. 

Knightstown is a pleasantly located village 
numbering about 800 inhabitants. There is a fine 
Lodge here composed of active, working men, and 
is exerting a healthy influence in the community. 

On the evening of the 10th there was a called 
meeting of the Lodge and Daughters of Rebekah. 
The evening passed off delightfully, and so far as 
I could judge all went home highly gratified with 
the proceedings. Would it not add much to tbs 
interest and “good of the Order,” to spend at least 
one evening in each month in a social interchange 
of thought and opinion in reference to the best 
way in which to promote “ love and good-will 
among men?” 


P. G. ABRAM CASE. 

Died, at bis residenoe in New Albany, on the 
night of February 22nd, 1858, Bro. Abbam Case, 
P. G. of New Albany Lodge, No. 1, 1. O. O. F., 
in the 42nd year of his age. 

Brother Case had been a resident of New Alba- 
ny for 20 years last preceding his death, for 18 
years a consistent member of the M. E. Church 
and for 6 years a member of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows. In this dispensation of 
Providence the city of Now Albany has lost a cit- 
izen who was always ready to go forward in the 
discharge of every duty imposed upon him, the 
church a faithful member and the Fraternity of 
Odd Fellows an efficient and devoted brother. 

The members of the Order assembled on the 
24th to perform the last sad rights to their departed 
brother. His remains were taken to Wesley Chap- 
el, where an appropriate funeral discourse was de- 
livered by Rev. James H. Noble, preacher in 
tharge, from Hebrews xi, latter clause of the 4th 
verse, “ He , being dead , yet apeaketh. ” After which 
the procession was re-formed and proceeded to the 
Northern Cemetry, where the fhneral service of 
the Order was performed by Rev. Bro. Thob. H. 
Snncx. 

The following eulogy was pronounced at the 
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grave, after which the procession returned to the 
If all; 

Hall or New Albany Lodge, No. 1,1 
New Albany, February 24th, 1852. j 

Hev. P. G. Geo. B. Joceeyn: — Sir and Hro : — I 
have been directed to forward you a copy of the 
following resolution, which was passed by a unan- 
imous vote of our Lodge: 

Resolved, That P. G. Geo. B. Jocelyn be re- 
quested to furnish for publication in the Western 
<Jdd Fellows’ Magazine, a copy of the remarks de- 
flivered by him at the grave or our departed broth- 
er, P. G. Abram Case. 

By oomplying with the above resolution, you 
will confer a favor not only upon the members of 
New Albany Lodge No. 1, but also upon the mem- 
bers of the Order generally, and the numerous 
fHends of the deceased, who heard the remarks. 

Yours, in F., L. and T. 

B. F. DEVOL, Sec ’y. 

[It is with hesitancy that we attempt to comply 
with the above resolution, for the remarks alluded 
to were wholly extemporaneous. To us Brother 
'Case was a warm, devoted, and intimate friend, 
-and we feel that it will be impossible for us to 
commit to writing that which was uttered out of a 
heart pulsating with the deepest grief and warm- 
est sympathy. We furnish, however, as nearly as 
we can recollect them, our remarks at the grave, 
knowing that they are but a feeble txibute to the 
memory of one of the best of men.— J ocelyn.] 

Brethren:— For the first time since the organiza- 
tion of New Alaany Lodge, No. 1, has death en- 
tered its portals. Hitherto our circle has been a 
•charmed one; but the charm is now broken, and 
we are called upon" to-day , to pay the last sad trib- 
ute of respect to the earthly remains of one of our 
most active, devoted and consistent members, P. 
*G. Abram Case. 

Of his character as a man and a Christian, I 
meed say but little, for the Pastor of the church of 
which he was a member, has given you a faithful 
portraiture. The best eulogy upon his character 
was seen in the gloom that pervaded the commu- 
nity, and in the sorrow that filled his church, when 
it was announced that Abram Casx was no more. 
The moistened eye and quivering lip with which 
friend told to friend his decease bespoke the mel- 
ancholy interest his death awakened in each heart 
and the last throng that crowded the Chapel and 
now surround this open tomb, proclaim in unmis- 
takable language, that his death has made a void 
among us that will not soon be filled. 

The church of which he had long been a faith- 
ful member, has, as you have already learned, lost 
one of its firmest pillars and brightest ornaments, 
one upon whom it leaned, in its various depart- 
ments, for counsel, asafotanee, and support; and 
the anxious inquiry, Who is competent to wear his 
mantlet remains unanswered. 

•Of his chancier as an Odd Felton I may more, 


fhlly speak; He was initialed into New Albany 
Lodge No. 10, August 17th, 1847; was one of the 
petitioners for tbe organization of New Albany 
Lodge No. 1, of whioh be was first Noble Grand 
and received the Patriarchal Degree in Jerusalem 
Encampment No. 1, July 20th, 1852, only a short 
time prior to the commencement of the illness 
which terminated his earthly existence. 

Since his initiation he has been an active and 
consistent member. He seemed fhlly to compre- 
hend the various duties that devolved upon him, 
as an Odd Fellow, and his enlightened oonscienoe 
did not permit him to view the solemn aud bind- 
ing obligations of the Order as mere ceremonies 
to be gone through with and then-be fbrgotten. 
He did not look upon tbe lectures and charges of 
our ritual as specimens of correct and beautiful 
literature to please tbe ear and charm the mind, 
but as lessons whose power should sink deep into 
the heart and find a perfect embodiment in the 
outward life. Hence the lessons impressed by our 
solemn emblems and ritual were to him a quick- 
ening power, and he strove to fulfill all their high 
requirements. 

Did he oomprehend our ceremonies which teach 
that Evil is the bane of Society, the fountain of all 
wrong! Did he remember the import of that em- 
blem which tells that the night of death, in which 
no man can work, is fast approaching us all! Let 
hisaotive, untiring efforts to banish evil, the con- 
stant devotion of his time, his talents and hi* 
purse, to every cause that would enlighten, ele- 
vato er purify mankind, and his ardent zeal in 
every good word and work, be the anawer to the 
inquiry. 

Had he a just oonoeption of the requirements ef 
that heavenly grace, charity— charity in thought 
and in action! I appeal to a well known trait of 
his character — to think evil of no one; — I appeal 
to the abodes of suffering and poverty he so often 
visited; to the “widow’s cruse of oil and barrel of 
meal” he permitted not to become empty; to tbe 
■mile of gladness he caused to beam upon the tear- 
ful face of the orphan; to the wail of sorrow he 
turned into a song of joy. Who that knew him 
will hesitate to say, that his warm heart ever gush- 
ed with a pure and holy sympathy in behalf of 
the poor, tbe afflicted and the distressed. 

Had he comprehended the story of Jonathan 
and David! When heard he of a brother in die- 
tress and difficulty, and his heart was not fhlly 
and actively aroused in his behalf? To such he 
was counsel, assistance and protection, as for as 
lay in his power. Was not his soul frail of the 
warmest friendship! Who ever knew a firmer, 
truer or more devoted friend than P. G. Case! 
His was a friendship of deeds, not words! His 
love to his brethren and his race was of tbe purest 
and holiest kind. Truth, truth in thought, truth 
in word, truth In notion ©harnotertoed the man. 
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His word was his bond. His promises were made 
to be fulfilled, not broken. I speak not thus to 
flatter— nay, I tell nothing more than the plain, 
unadorned truth. That he had faults I admit, for 
he was human; but who among us all, my breth- 
ren, can look into our hearts, and feel that we have 
as few? In him we had an excellent defender of 
our beloved Order — ay, more, a living expose of 
its aims, its principles, its duties! 

He was honorable as a man, pure as a Christian, 
and “correct” as an Odd Fellow; but his honor, his 
purity and his “correctness” could not stay the 
hand of death. He now lies before us ready to be 
buried out of our sight. Never shall wo see him 
again in ail the duties of life. Never again shall 
his form enter our hall. Never again shall he “All 
the chair” to instruct initiates in the mysteries and 
duties of Odd Fellowship. His voice shall no 
more fall upon our ears nor his pleasant smile glad- 
den our sorrowing hearts. He is taken from us; 
but, thanks to oub God, we are not left comfort- 
less. Our ritual speaks to us of a glorious, “well- 
grounded hope.” It whispers in our ears the 
words of immortality. It tells that 

“The earth will pass 
Like a wild dream away, the very heavens 
Be relied together as a scroll, but Hs, 

Beneath whose feet the sun and stars are dust, 
Hath said that we shall never die.” 

Nay, it speaks of a yet higher hope. The ever- 
green that lifts its head above the grave of the de- 
parted, says: “He is not dead , but sleepetk; thy 
brother shall bisb again!” We cannot now 
comprehend this soul-inBpiring truth. These for- 
est trees are stripped of their foliage; this earth, 
is under the dreary reign of the death of winter, 
but Spring shall come and wake the earth to life 
and beauty again. These trees shall bloom in 
gorgeous drees, this world, ay, the little mound 
we shall heap above the remains of our departed 
brother, shall be clad in richest green. The win- 
ter of Death holds in its icy embrace the form of 
him whom we now mourn, the chill, damp vapors 
of the tomb are gathering about it, but the Spring 
of Heaven shall break upon the gloomy winter of 
the grave, and this form shall awake, in unfading 
beauty to the enjoyment of eternal life. He be- 
lieved and felt the truth of this doctrine, and 
while his wasted and disease- worn frame lies here 
and we stand around it with tearful eyes and sor- 
rowing hearts, his happy spirit bends from its 
bright abode, and sings 

“God my Redeemer lives, 

And ever from the Bkies, 

Looks down and watches all my dust, 

Till He shall bid it rise.” 

Patriarchs of Jerusalem Encampment No, 1. — 
He had knelt but onoe at our altar; he had not yet 
Teoeived our highest mysteries. He was toiling 
for the good of his race. He felt that earth had 


for him no abiding rest. He knew that once 
lanched upon life’s broad wilderness, henceforward 
all is turmoil from the cradle to the grave; — that 
rest comes only to the man of faith when he bows 
himself before his God. That rest ho has found. 
And while we have been left to travel lifers rough 
road and press on through the dark and gloomy 
wilderness, stumbling at the pit-falls that lie in 
our path, he has passed more swiftly on. With 
him the dangers of the route are over. Him the 
world with its charms allures no more; his ears 
hear not the sound of strife nor the voice of dis- 
sension; storms gather not in darkness around his 
path. With him life’s last conflict is over. He 
has descended its last declivity, threaded its last, 
dark ravine, and safely crossed the bridge of 
death. His ears, though deaf to our calls, have 
caught the cheerful musio of the Patriarchs above, 
and already admitted to the society of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob he is enjoying everlasting rest 
beneath the pavilion of the New Jerusalem on 
high. 

He has gone; but his widow and fatherless ones, 
whom he loved so well while here are left 
with us. As far as possible let us, under God, fill 
his place. Let the world see that our professions 
to “protect the widow and educate the orphan” 
are kindly and faithfully fulfilled. To them we 
must show the guiding, protecting and comforting 
power of the Order. Let us be faithful in all of 
our duties. Let us ever cherish the memory of 
our departed brother and imitate his worthy ex- 
ample even unto the end of life’s rough pilgrimage. 
Let us all 

“So live that when our summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 
His chamber in the silent hall of death, 

We go, not like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust” in Christ on whom 
Our brother’s faith relied “approach our graves 
Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

AGENTS. 

Bro. J. W. Robinson, of Louisville, Ky, $ 
has been appointed General Travelling 
Agent for the Magazine, and is authorized 
to receive subscriptions, and receipt for all 
money paid him on that account. 

The following persons have kindly con- 
sented to act as Local Agents for the Maga* 
zine: 

Mrs. E. A. Stailey, Rochester, Ind. 

Ed. Fishell, Logansport, Ind. 

Geo. F. Wain weight, Noblesville, Ind. 

C. Walker, Connersville, Ind. 

J. S. Ballard, Knightstown, Ind. 
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IOWA. 

We acknowledge, through the kindness of Grand 
Sec* W illiam Garret, of Burlington, a copy of 
the proceed i tigs of the Annual Communication of 
the K. W, G. Lodge of fi-wa. From it we learn 
that there then existed forty-three Subordinate 
Lrfjdge&H all of whieh were in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The M, W, G, Master, William H. Tct- 
«ill* in his report, aaya: “Odd Fellowship has 
now become deeply rooted in the rich soil of our 
fair and flourishing State, and has steadily kept 
pace with its rapidly increasing growth and undi- 
mintehed prosperity. Now Lodges have been 
plan tod, and new members added with that uni- 
form and certain progre** that betokens success 
and perpetuity. The benign and healthy influ- 
ence of the Order is everywhere felt and acknowl- 
edged. It has disarmed prejudice and calmed the 
troubled waters of sectarian strife— has become 
most popular in those places where it is best 
known, and may now be considered firmly estab- 
lished us ono of the truly benevolent institutions 
of the airo.** 

The foil owing arc the officers for the current 
year: 

Alexanuer D. Anderson, M. W. G. M., 
Styles 3. Cabfen™, S. W. D. G. M., 

Ciiab. C. Van, B. W. G. W., 

William Garrett, E. W. G. Sec., 

Richard Cauls, B. W. G. Treas., 

W M. tl. Tu thill, G. Rep. to G. L. U. 8. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Annual Communication of the B. W. G. 
Lodge of this State was held in Charleston, on the 
I9tb January. From the reports of the Subordi- 
nate Lodge** it appears that $7,109 have been re- 
ceived during the past term, and that in the same 
time $3,098 nave been expended for relief. A let- 
ter to the Golden Buie has the following in refer- 
ence to the new constitution of the G. L. U. S. : — 
“ Under no circumstance is it deared to deprive the 
G. L. U. S. of any power— judicial or legislative— 
which she now has. The power now claimed by 
that body has never been abused; and on one oc- 
casion, when it did exercise it— the occasion of the 
division of New York — peace and prosperity were 
restored to a divided jurisdiction, ana a vast in* 
crease of the Order and its usefulness has been the 
result. No one in this jurisdiction approves of the 
sweeping changes proposed by the G. Encampment 
of Ohio, submitted to the G. L. U. 8., in a series 
of resolutions, at its last session.” 

The officers for the currentyear are: 

Louis D. DxSausurs, M. W. G. M., 

W. Thayer, B. W. D. G. M., 

W. L. Daggett, B. W. G. W., 

John A. Gyles, B. W. G. Sec., 

Z. B. Oakes, R. W. G. Treas., 

Peter Della Torre, G. Bep. to G. L. U. 8. 

OHIO. 

We condense from tho Fob’y No. of the Ark, 
the following in reference to the Order, in this 
State: 

Ths Annual Session of the B. W. G. L. of Ohio 
met at Dayton on the 18th of January. There 
was a full attendance of Officers and Representa- 
tives, only one G. officer and one representative 
being absent. 

The report of the Grand Master shows the Order 
to be in a truly prosperous condition The past 
year has been characterized by great harmony 
throughout the jurisdiction. 
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The finances of the Grand Lodge are shown to 
be in better condition than for several years past. 

The time of th^ meeting of the Grand Lodge 
was changed from the third Tuesday in January 
to the third Tuesday in February. The n ex t ses- 
sion will convene in Zanesville. 

Charters were granted for 24 Sub. Lodges, (8 of 
them German,) and 1 Degree Lodge. 

A resolution was adopted, requesting the Repre- 
sentatives in the G. L. U. S. to use their influence 
to have the installations of G. and Sub. officers in 
public. 

The following aro the officers elected: 

Rev. John Hamilton, Grand Master, 

C. W. Cowan, Deputy Grand Master, 

James 8. MoGinnis. Grand Warden, 

A. E. Glenn, Grand Secretary, 

W m. F . Slater, Grand Treasurer, 

Chas. F. Wil8tach, G. Rep. to G. L. U. 8. 

The semi-annual session or the Grand Encamp- 
ment was held at Dayton, on Thursday, the 29th 
of January; a very large number of Patriarohs in 
attendance. The proposed new constitution mak- 
ing tho Grand Encampment a representative body 
: —to be composed of Patriarchs elected by district* 

I — was agreed to by a large majority; but the G. 
Patriarch decided that it required a two-thirds 
vote to adopt it. The G. Encampment sustained 
this decision, and an appeal was taken to the G. L. 
U. S. 

A charter was granted for an Encampment at 
Zanesville. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The semi-annual Communication of the B. W. 
G. Lodge of this State was held on Feb. 2nd. 

We learn from the Token, that the moet grati- 
fying prosperity attends the labors of the Order in 
this State. During the term 106 have been initi- 
ated, 82 admitted by card, and 40 have died. 

rhodeIsland. 

The R. W. G. Lodge of this State convened on 
Fob’y last. 

In this State the Order is steadily progressing, 
not so rapidly ae formerly, but more safely. 


MARRIED 

At Brookville, Ind., on the evening of February 
24th, by Rev. Bro. T. M. Eddy, Bro. John F. 
Hazzard, J. W. of Brookville Encampment, No. 
82, to Miss Louisiana, second daughter of Mr. 
Richard Tyner, Merchant of that place. 

Shall the links that unite them be broken! No, 
never, 

Though the world that surround* them is oold 
^ and untrue; 

With hearts ever open, not a passion to sever 
The heaven-bom union of hearts that arc true. 

F. 

, In New Albany, on the evening of Febru- 
ary, 28rd, by Rev. C. B. Davidson, Bro. B. F. Da- 
vol, Sec. of New Albany Lodge, No. 1, to Ml— 
Jxannix, daughter of Capt. James Montgomery, 
of that place. 


DEATHS. 

Died, of Pneumonia, in Paradise, Coles Couty, 
Illinois. Mrs. Amelia, contort of Brother Charles 
H. Nabb, in the 81st year of her age. 

At the residence of her husband, in Law- 
rence County, Illinois, Mrs. Elisa, consort of P. 
G. Thomas C. Bailey, of Wabash Lodge, No. 20. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellow’s Msgaiine.] 

TO SISTER E. S. F. BOYLE. 

My Dear Sister:— I see in the Feb. No. 
of the Magazine that you have kindly an- 
swered my letter in reference to the degree 
of Rebekah. I am sorry that after having 
thrown down the glove you so soon retire 
from the lists, for I suppose you mean when 
you say that you “shall not say any more 
about it,” that you do not intend to continue 
the correspondence. Personally, I have no 
desire to carry it on, but I was in hopes, that 
what you and I might say, would cause 
ethers more able to discuss the matter, to 
take up the pen either in defense of, or 
against the degree. I have but little time 
now to devote to the pen; the cares of a 
mother are such as almost totally prohibit 
me from writing, and when I do write, I 
have to do it generally with a child m my 
lap. When I was young, Sister Boyle, (1 
mean before I was married,) it was a recrea- 
tion to get hold of the pen and scribble away, 
but now it is quite another thing. But to the 

point. T 

You know that in my first letter to you, 1 
. admitted the want of an organization in our 
degree. I have been thinking that we 
might make an organization of our own. Iu 
the Lodge of which my husband is a mem- 
ber one night of each month is devoted to 
our degree, and I have resolved that I would 
suggest to the members the following plan; 
and I do not see that it will be contrary to 
any of the rules or regulations of the Order. 
I have conversed with my husband about it, 
and he seems to be very friendly disposed to- 
wards it. It is this: — , , 

Those who have the degree of Rebekah, 
are already organized, for the obligation 
makes an organization of them. Thus or- 
ganized we can appoint a committee in each 
ward, or neighborhood of our city , to whom 
any one taken sick in their ward shall be im- 
mediately reported and the committee shall 
thereupon visit the sick sister and ascertain 
whether she needs any assistance, or any 
one to sit up and watch with her, if she 
should, empower this committee to notify 
some two of the sisters of their ward to at- 
tend to that duty. This can be easily done, 
and by this means we can accomplish all 
that is required of us by our obligation. 
Should they need pecuniary assistance, the 
committee could soon raise it among the sis- 
ters, or a small monthly due could be paid by 
each one of us, to create a fund for that pur- 
pose. By the appointment of this commit- 
tee to visit the sick, I do uot mean that they 
alone shall visit them, but that all the sisters 
who can shall do so, and see if they can not 
to a certain extent fulfill the duties required 
of them. 


Request our husbands to inform us who 
among their number are sick, ahd let thio 
committee, and the others visit their families 
and ascertain if any assistance moro than 
that rendered by the brethren is needed. 
Let these committees make a report at each 
meeting of what they have done, and I 
think in this way, my dear sister, we can do 
a vast amount of good. If an organization 
as simple as this was made by us, I do not 
think that “half the Odd Fellows’ wives” in 
your city or any other city, “might die, and 
tne other half know nothing of it.” This 
would be a “concerted plan of operations by 
which each Daughter” could, and would, “be 
made acquainted with cases dema n d i ng her 
attention.” 

I, for one, do not feel like complaining, 
that we have no organization. There is no 
time for complaint. Rather let us go to 
work, adopt some plan— some simple plan— 
that will be efficient — and then ask the 
Grand Lodge of the United States to sanc- 
tion it. As I said before, these men do not 
know what we need— as yet we ourselves do 
not know what plan will be best. Experi- 
ence, and that alone is to teach us what we 
want. You know this as well as J do. — 
For my part I intend to go to work, and see 
if with the assistance of some of the sisters 
some such plan as I have suggested in this 
hasty letter to you, cannot be adopted, and 
work well; and until I have tried it, I shall 
not consent to say that the degree is “of no 
avail.” 

But even without this organization, I must 
say that it works some better here than it 
does in your city. If a sister is sick, some 
of us generally find it out and visit her, and 
I assure you that few if any members of the 
Order are sick here without its being gener- 
ally known. 

But enough for the present. I trust that 
we shall be permitted to see each other 
“face to face,” and have a long talk about 
thi n new degree. Ever thine, 

KATE BEMIES* 

Rose Cottage, Feb. 15, 1853. 


Mr. G. was a most inveterate punster. — 
Lving very ill of the cholera, his nurse pro- 
posed to prepare a young, tender chicken. 
“Hadn’t you better have an old hen? said 
G., in alow whisper, for he was too ill to 
speak louder, “for she would be more apt to 
lay on my stomach^ G. fell back exhaust- 
ed, and the nurse fainted. 

The best cough drop for yeung ladlee is to 
drop the practice of dreseing thin when they 
go out in the night ahr. 
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P. G. ROB’T DALE OWEN’S LECTURE 
BEFORE THE GRAND LODGE 
OF INDIANA. 

In our Abstract of the Proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge, we promised a more extend- 
ed notice of, and some extracts from, the able 
lecture delivered before that body, by P. G. 
Owen, on 

“THE LAW OF PROGRESS, DEDUC- 
ED FROM HISTORY.” 

He commenced by saying that although 
the address was not originally prepared for 
the Order at whose request he now deliver- 
ed it, it might not be unacceptable to its 
members. If he had not been an Odd Fel- 
low it might never have been written, for cir- 
cumstances that had transpired since his ini- 
tiation, had caused him to write the articles 
that had appeared in the Western O. F. Ma- 
gazine, “The Too Much and Too Little ,’* and 
this address was but an amplification of those 
articles. 

His review of Ancient History was rapid, 
but for the purpose designed, thorough and 
to the point. He looked upon History as an 
excellent teacher, not of facts and events 
alone, but of principles — principles more im- j 
portant than facts. It made but little differ- 
ence to us the day and hero of any particular j 
battle, if we could not comprehend the spirit 
of the age, and its influence upon the suc- 
ceeding one. 

War, he said, was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Past. It alone was honorable, 
all other pursuits were ignoble. Intellectu- 
al refinement was at a discount, and muscu- 
lar strength — brute force commanded the 
highest premium. Fear, Force, and Violence , 
for ages, were the ruling spirits of the older 
world. To the student of History its pages 
exhibited little else than a continued scene 
of war — war between neighborhood and 
neighborhood — tribe and tribe — country and 
country — and sometimes between continent 
and continent This leading pursuit gave 
character to the mind and spirit of the world 
39 


for ages — a spirit so fierce that its desolating 
influence is expressed in the words of the 
warlike Hun: “Tnat the gras 5 never grew 
where his horse trod!” This era was the 
night of the world — a night across which, 
however, an occasional gleam of light would 
shoot, betokening the existence of a future 
that should shine resplendant with the beams 
of Peace and Happiness. The path of Pro- 
gress wa9 scarcely visible in this lengthen- 
ed night of ages, but “in the fVesh glow of 
the morning, we see by its dawning light, 
the road widened, and grasping with a thou- 
sand arms the Present.” 

He spoke against prating about the “g*ed 
old times!” There never was such a time as 
the present. The times had not degenera- 
ted. The ‘good old times!* were times of 
Darkness, of Barbarism, of violence, of the 
supremacy of Might over Right — ‘good old 
times’ when in their palmiest days of Chival- 
ry, Woman was the plaything of an hour, 

1 sold into perpetual slavery if she failed to 
satisfy every capricious whim of her tyrant, 
Man — ‘good old times!’ when the Weak had 
no protection against the rapacity of the 
Strong — when the unfortunate Debtor for- 
feited his life or his liberty to appease the 
harsh demands of his inexorable Creditor — 
‘good old times!* when the ‘lex talionis’ — the 
retaliating law, — was considered the highest 
justice. “An eye for an eye; a tooth for a 
tooth; whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed,** were the mottoes 
that indicated the spirit of the age! He con- 
trasted with this Past, the Present so full of 
Christian love and kindness, when punish- 
ment is reformative, not retributive — the Pre- 
sent, when Womrfn is no longer the play- 
thing of an hour, but the companion of Man, 
the light of his hours of joy, the solace of his 
hours of grief— the Present when neither the 
fife nor the liberty of the unfortunate Debtor 
is at the mercy of his Creditor. He then ex- 
plained the law of descent as passed last 
winter by our Legislature, and we regret 
that we have not room to give his remarks 
upon the subject. They were veiy satisfac- 
tory to those of us who had not heretofore 
understood that much*talked-of law. 
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He viewed any change from severity and 
harshness to kindness and mildness as real 
Progress. He attributed this gradual reform 
in the laws and customs of the world to the ; 
introduction of the principles that pervade the 
system of Christian ethics, — principles that 
send forth a new spirit to rule the world. A 
spirit that “When it stills, in the individual^ 
or in the nation, the fierce impulses of cojn 1 
bativeness. and bids discard brutal force and 
substitute the mild appliances of reason, it is 
called Peace. When it softens the asperity | 
of human codes, and tempers indignation | 
against the wrong-doer, we name it Mercy, j 
When it seeks in a neighbor’s conduct, the j 
good and not the evil; when it respects, in | 
others, independence of thought and speeh, 
and finds, in honest difference of ‘opinion, no 
cause of offense, its name is Charity. 
When it attracts us to our fellow creatures, 
of every tribe and tongue, impelling us toj 
to take them by the hand, and do them good, 
we call it Love. Ry whatever name, under j 
all its phases, a gentle spirit; eminently civ-, 
ilizing, humanizing; the herald of true virtue,; 
the dispenser of endu-ing happiness.” 

He viewed that Jesus, who appeared some 
1800 years ago, in one of the provinces of Ju- 
dea, teaching his own doctrine as the great 
embodiment of this spirit. He disclaimed 
any design of lecturing upon divinity as such, 
but wished to view “the Christian system of 
ethics simply as an element of civilization, 
and in its connection with human progress, 
and with public affairs.” 

“What,” continued he, “is the master prin- 
ciple pervading the entire code of Christian 
morality, giving it life and peculiar character, 
distinguishing it broadly, conspicuously, fregi 
the Jewish and all other stern old systems of 
an ancient world! It is the substitution, in 
all the affairs of mankind^ whether interna- 
tional, legislative, litigant, executive or social, 
of the spirit of mildness for the spirit of force. 
It iB the replacement of war by peace, of se- 
verity by humanity; and by forgiving mercy 
of vindictive justice, for contention the en- 
joining of meekness; and for hatred of love.” 
That which had been in other codes subordi- 
nate was “the soul and essence of the Chris- 
tian system of ethics.” It was the great civ- 
ilizing element in the world — it should form 
the basis of every statesman’s character, 
for he whose heart and mind is not imbued 
with it was unfit to make laws for any 
people. 

This and the succeeding parts of his lec- 
ture were replete with some of the finest 
thoughts we ever heard uttered, and were lis- 
tened to by the Past Grands with undivided 
attention. Occasionally, as P. G. Owen, 
spoke of the power of Christianity to elevate 
and refine, to mould and govern the world, 


he would be interrupted by manifestations of 
well-merited applause. But while he eulo- 
gized the spirit and teachings and practice of 
true Christianity, he held up to scorn and ri- 
dicule that species of Phariseeism, that fawns* 
upon the wealthy and courted crinfinal one, 
and visits its anathemas against the repent- 
ant guilty one. 

He quoted these beautiful lines as an evi- 
dence that the world was progressing upon 
the subject of the erring and the repentant — 
that the spirit of true Christianity was “leav- 
ening” the mass of society: 

Think gently of the orringl 
Oh do not thoH forgot, 

However darkly Btained by sin, 

He is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage! 

Child of the self-same GoJ! 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 

Speak kindly of the erring! 

For is it not enough 

That innocence and peace are gone r 
Without the censure roagh? 

It sure must be a weary lot 
That sin crushed heart to bear; 

And they who share a happier fate 
Their chiding well may spare. 

Speak kindly to the erring? 

Thou yet may’st lead them back, 

With holy words and tones of love, 

From misery’s thorny track. 

Forget not, thou hast often sinned, 

And sinful yet must be: 

Deal gently with the erring one, 

As God hath dealt with thoel 

“Unforgiving severity towards the erring" 
is not unjust only, its effect is immoral. If 
it does not create vice, it often confirms it; 
amd that is os bad. 

“The first error in a man or woman, — the 
first step in vice even, — is often taken under 
the influence of youthful impulse; to be 
blamed indeed, but yet not necessarily, nor 
even perhaps frequently, to be taken as indi- 
cation of hardened wickedness. Unless ear- 
ly associations of evil have been of a very 
aggravated character, vice is only endured 
at first; and if our lack of charity does not 
render the first downward step irretraceable f 
if it is met with unassuming reproof, with 
gentle expostulation; in a thousand cases it 
will be retraced; in a thousand cases the pro- 
digal will return to his father’s house; rescued 
by charity, when he would have been ruined 
by cold, harsh condemnation. 

“There are, doubtless, crimes of so inhu- 
man a character, that the heart must be cold 
or corrupt, which is not stirred, by theirverjr 
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recital, to indignation and resentment, 
crimes against which that very indignation 
and resentment, is society’s safeguard. 
Bnt these are rare; and are scarcely ever 
Jirst errors. They are usually committed 
by hardened offenders; made hardened by 
that exclusive spirit of self-righteousness, 
which hugs itself in its own merits, real or 
imagined, and forgets that the highest duty 
to humanity, is to humanity erring and 
misled.” 

After having spoken of some of the re- 
forms of the age he alluded to some of the 
crying evils of society, and among them he 
ranked what is termed Pleasant Gossip, and 
Scandal — Gossip-— the pastime of so many 
persons. These crimes he ranked as second 
to no offense recognized by law. The house 
destroyed by the midnight incendiary could 
be rebuilt more stately than before, but with 
what materials could a ruined reputation be 
reconstructed? The murderer was not worse 
than the cowardly assassin who takes from ^ 
man his good name. 

In concluding his able and interesting ad- 
dress, he said that there was one particular, 
in which the world had not progressed; — the 
relative position that it assigned to the erring 
man and woman, In this part of h : s lecture 
we must let him speak for himself, in his own 
language: 

“The iniquity consists in this. There are 
two culprits, arraigned before the bar of 
Public Opinion, their offense mutual; their 
culpability unequal; still more unequal their 
power to endure the world’s condemnation. 
The one, by nature the stronger and hardier, 
in almost every case the tempter; often the 
hypocrite, sometimes the forsworn : the other, 
of that sex sensitively alive to public re- 
proach, usually more sinned against than 
sinning; perhaps deceived by a loyal unsus- 
picious nature; perhaps betrayed by a warm 
And lonely heart. 

And now, how deals society, as between 
these two offenders? In what measures does 
she apportion to each respectively, the 
anathemas of her resentment? Does she in- 
dignantly banish from her presence, as de- 
graded, if his deceit be proved or even if his ! 
peijury be laid bare, the basely guilty, the i 
shameless transgressor? And if the deceiv- 
ed one, rudely awakened from a brief and 
feverish dream, return, contrite and in mis- 
ery, to the home whence she strayed, does 
society, rejoicing over her repentance, re- 
ceive her with glad jubilee, saying; “This, 
my daughter, was dead and is alive again: 
she was lost and is found?” 

“Must I give the answer? A true-hearted 
poet, Barry Cornwall, shall give it forme, 
in some of the noblest lines the present cen- 
tury has produced. They are entitled “With- 


in and Without;” the very title suggesting 
which the outcast, and which the favorite 
welcomed within the pale. The first pic- 
ture is 

WITHOUT. 

The winds are bitter, the skies arc wild, [rain; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning 
Without in tatters, the world’s poor child 
I Sobbeth aloud her grief her pain. 

No one lieareth her, no one hccdeth her, 
i But Hunger, her friend, with his bony hand, 
Grasps her throat, whispering huskily, 

“What dost thou, in a Christian land?” 
within. 

The skies are wild, and the blast is cold, 

Yet riot and luxury brawl within; 

Slaves are waiting in crimson and gold, 

Waiting the nod of a child of sin. 

The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass, to its beaded brim, 

The jesters are laughing, tho parasites quaffing 
“Iluppiness!” “Honor!” und all for him. 

WITHOUT. 

She who is slain in the winter weather, 

Ah! she once had a village fame; 

Listened to love on the moonlit heather. 

Had gentleness, vanity, maiden shame. 

Now hero allies are the tempest howling, 

Prodigal’s curses, Rclf disdain; 

Poverty, misery. Well, no matter, 

There is an end unto every pain. 

The harlot’s fame is her doom to-day; 

Her thoughts despair, by to-morrow’s light 
Tho rugged boards and the pauper’s pall, 

And so she’ll be given to dusty night, 

Without a tear, or a human sigh 

She’s gone, poor life and its fever o’er! 

So let her in calm Oblivion lie, 

While the world runs merry as heretofore. 

WITHIN. 

He who yon lordly feast onjoycth, 

He who doth rest on bis conch of down, 

He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town. 

Liar, betrayer; falso as cruel; 

What is the doom for tliis dastard sin? 

His peers they scorn, high dames they shun himt 
Unbar yon palace and gaze within! 

There,— yot his deeds aro all trumpet-sounded, — 
There upon the silken seats recline 
Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 

Waiting him rise from the rosy wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters, 

Men of high honor salute him “friend!” 

Skies! oh where are your cleansing waters? 

World! oh where do thy wonders end? 

Is this justice? Is it morality? Is it Chris- 
tianity? 
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“In the olden time and on a memorable j 
occasion, a question of somewhat similar im- 1 
port was once before asked. ' 

“It was in the temple, at Jerusalem. She 
whose recent offense, proved beyond denial 
and treated by the sanguinary laws of that 
age with inhuman severity, was doubtless 1 
then the common talk of the day, — she was 
there in the midst. And there also were the | 
great notables of the nation, who walked in . 
long robes, and loved greeting in the mar- 
kets to whom were assigned the highest seats j 
in the synagogues and the chief rooms at I 
feasts; representatives of all the wealth and j 
rank and respectability of the Jewish metrop- ' 
olis; the Scribes, men of learning, doctors in ; 
the law, the Pharisees, exclusives of their 
'day, seeking distinction by their strict man- 
ner of life; conformists in every outward ob- 1 
servance, devotees to every formal ceremo- 
nial. They were all there to tempt Him, of 
whom their officers (sent a few days before, 
to take him, but returning overawed) had de- j 
dared; “Never man spake like this man.” 
They set out their case, and they asked him, 
“What sayest thou?” 

“They were there to tempt him. He had 
preached to them the novel doctrine of mer- 
cy, unknown to Jewish law. He had incul- 
cated forgiveness of a brother’s sin, even to 
seventy times seven. Hr had spoken to them j 
the parable of the lost sheep, of the missing j 
piece of silver, and, more forcible yet, of the | 
prodigal son. And they were there, tempt- 
ing him to deny in practice, the great lessons 
he had taught, in theory. 

“Cunningly was the case selected and the 
question put. Well did they know that the 
transgression of her who stoc d before them, 1 
shrinking from every eye, was punishable, 
by a code unchanged through fifteen hundred 
years, with lingering torture; with death by 
stoning: nay, that its very suspicion was vis-; 
ited by society with excommunication. 
Would he adhere to his integrity against 
law, against public opinion, like that? They 
had shrewdly calculated the dilemma, and 
the risk. 

“For a time, Jesus, as if he had heard them 
not withheld his reply. Well might he hes- 
itate! He spoke with his life in his hand. 
And his questioners, now secure, doubtless, 
of victory, — one can imagine their trium- 
phant tones! — asked him again: “What say- 
est thou?” 

“Ah moral courage! best test of upright- 
ness and of manhood! Moral courage! virtue 
of all others most deficient in public men; 
yet of all others most needed by those who 
enact laws, and set up codes of morals, for 
mankind! 

“Jesus knew the danger; but he knew also, 


in all its mysteries, the human heart. And 
from its inmost recesses he summoned an ally 
against legal cruelty and social wrong. 
They who tempted him looked, perhaps, for 
evasion, for apology: or they expected, it 
may be, to extort from him a condemnation 
of the trembling culprit. But that glance 
these soul-searching words, are not address- 
ed to her. The lightening falls upon them! 
“He that is without sin among you, let 
HIM cast the first stone.” 

“Few and simple are the words: but the 
discomfiture is complete. Conscience-routed, 
these goodly exemplars of learning and vir- 
tue slink away one by one, even to the last. 
The woman and her Christian judge are left 
together alone. 

“How changed now the tones that carried 
dismay to the hearts of the proud self-righte^ 
ous! “Woman, where are those thine accu-r 
sers? Hath no man condemned thee?* 

“No man, Lord.’ 

“Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin 
no more.’ 

“Ye who lay on other’s shoulders heavy 
burdens, grievous to be borne, and take meas- 
ure of your own purity, according to the fiery 
zeal with which you urge the crusade against 
frailty in your neighbors; ye who, for a pre- 
tence, make long prayers and pay frequent 
tythes, yet neglect the weightier matters of 
the law, justice and mercy: Scribes and 
Pharisees of our modern day! stand forth and 
tell us, have ye ever read that story ? It may 
be; though one might doubt even that. But 
has its searching moral, its holy lesson of hu- 
manity ever come home a quickening monii- 
itor, to your hearts? Never! never! Else 
had ye therein read the withering protest 
against your own barbarity; the sentence of 
your own heathenism. Inflexible judges ye 
may be, inexorable censors, Christians ye 
are not. Christ spake comfort, where ye per- 
secute. Christ forgave, where ye destroy. 

“Have ye aught to say, why judgment 
should not be rendered against you? Per- 
haps the voice of immaculate virtue within 
you is so clamorous, that it will be heard. 
Perhaps you feel, that you are subject of an 
especial mission, — champions, yourselves 
free from all stain, and called, by Heaven 
itself, to vindicate the cause of offended puri- 
ty. Then show the chivalry of champions, 
the bravery of virtue. Let not your coward 
blows fall ostentatiously upon the weak in- 
capable of defence. Assault the strong. 
Strike at him, who, in return, can defy and 
resent. Make war, not on unresisting re- 
pentance, but on brazen browed guilt; on 
the liar, who deceived; on the hypocrite, who 
betrayed, on the perjurer, who first swore fi- 
delity and protection, and then, recreant to 
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his oath., apostate to his manhood, flung aside 
his victim to misery and to scorn. 

“While your daily practice is the reverse 
of all this, ye are but the aiders and abettors 
of vice, falsely claiming to be the guardians 
of virtue. By you, tolerators of perfidy! the 
villian, whose betters sleep in the penitentia- 
ry, is let loose on the world undenounced, 
scot free. By your agency, Anti-Christians 
that ye are! the returning wanderer, her 
heart chastened and purified by life's crud- 
est lesson, and seeking, with tearful earnest- 
ness, to enter, once again, wisdom’s peace- 
ful paths, is shut out, is thrust back. She, 
in soul and spirit, it may be, among the tru- 
est, gentlest, most faithful-hearted of her sex, 
and who might yet live, a grace and a bles- 
sing to society, — she, by your merciless in- 
fluence and example, denied entrance at eve- 
ry door save that of the abandoned, — is driv- 
en forth to perdition. And you, — yes, you! — 
are art and part in that utter destruction of 
soul and body. Deny it not! In virtual 
league with her destroyer, it is you who hunt 
her down, until at last, — ah! the unspeaka- 
ble secrets of that prison-house! — there is 
left to the lost one but the fearful choice — 
between infamy and starvation!” 


Refutation. — It’s no use, say some peo- 
ple, to set your heart upon anything in this 
uncertain world, for the monument which 
we build upon to-day is destroyed to-morrow. 
The fortune which we amassed by years of 
hard labor disappears in a moment severed. 
Every thing is uncertain. To a great de- 
gree this is true, yet there are some things 
which it is our duty to set our hearts upon, 
and ought to strive to attain. The accumu- 
lation of wealth, or the pursuit of knowledge, 
is but of minor importance when compared 
to & good character and a repution for hon- 
esty and integrity. These are what the 
world cannot rob us of, and wherever we 
are, they are a mine of wealth. A good 
name is better than much gold and to pos- 
sess the confidence of our fellow-men, bet- 
ter than to be the holder of their notes of 
hand. The man who in the end becomes 
the most respected, is the one who is the 
most scrupulously honest, and it is a praise 
which every one is forced to pay, where it is 
deserved. An honest man is a greater or- 
nament to society than he who controls his 
thousands. 


Marriage. — No man ever knows when, 
where or whom he’ll marry. It’s all non- 
sense planning and speculating about it. 
You might as well look for spot fall in a 
steeple chase. You come smash down in 
the very middle of your speculations. 


[The following beautiful lines were written by 
our gifted contributor, upon thoughts suggested by 
our M. W. G. Master, Jos. L. Silcox, in some 
remarks upon this peculiar feature of our Order, 
during his official visit at Vevay. — Eds. Mao.J 

[Written for the Western Odd Fellows Magazine.] 
THE ORPHAN. 

Respectfully inscribed to the 7. 0. 0. F. 

BY MBS. A. L. RUTER DtTEOUB. 

The orphan— write it on yonr hearts, 

Dear Brothers of the mystic tie, 

For oh, how many orphans turn, 

To you for aid and sympathy. 

Heaven could not grant a holier trust, 

Than to protect the fatherless, 

You are Its deputies of Love, 

To cheer and aid, protect and bless. 

A dying Brother leaves his all 
To you, his helpless children dear, 

He feels that you will guard them well, 

No longer his, but yours, while here. 

Remember what a sacred vow, 

Your soul 8 have made before your God: 

Let not your Brother’s orphan mourn, 

His parent kind beneath the sod. 

Then rouse to action every power, 

Search for the orphans, lone and sad, 

Speak words of kind paternal love, 

That make the weary Bpirit glad. 

Heaven’s mystic keys are in your hands, 

Of Friendship, Truth, and holy Love. 

A talisman of magic power, 

That bears an impress from above. 

Oh, many widowed hearts invoko 
God’s blessings on your Order kind. 

And grateful tears keep bright the links, 
Your royal Brotherhood, that bind. 

Do well yonr duty— nobly well, 

Oh, bnnd of sacred Truth and Love, 

Let every action sweetly tell 
Its motives comcth from above. 

Friends of the orphan God will bless 
Your efforts to his little ones, 

His seal does your commission stamp; 

Ye are of earth his chosen sons. 

Vevay, March 1st, 1858. 


Fanny Fern says that when he who is 
striving to rise in the world begins to exhib- 
it superior powers and the possession of true 
genius, he must either hide his light under & 
bushel, or else have all creation after him 
trying to blow it out ! 
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Oiri cji oq! Stolrlj. 

THE FASHIONABLE TIPPLER. 

A Chapter from an unpublised work. 

AY MRS. A. M. COLLINS. 

“Close the door softly, Hannah,” said a 
lady who was reclining on a sofa in all the 
luxurious indolence of a fashionable woman, 
“I have a violent head ache, this morning, — I 
am very feeble, I wish I knew what produces 
this abominable feeling.” 

“Perhaps it was going to the theater last 
night!” said Hannah. 

“Then I should have it very frequently.” 

“But it was very chilly last evening, I 
trembled like an aspen ail the time 1 was at 
the Tabernacle.” 

“What was doing there child!” 

“Mr. L was delivering a lecture on 

Temperance.” 

“ On what?” 

“Temperance ma’am.” 

“A Temperance lecture! This world is 
getting very wise, who was your orator Han- 
nah!” 

“I did’nt hear his name but he knows how 
to talk an’ has a powerful voice.” 

“You foolish thing to waste your time in 
listening^ such nonsense. How could it 
benefit you!” 

“Oh ma’am every one ought to be inter- 
ested and benefitted by hearing the truth.” 

’‘Take my word for it child there was not 
one word of truth in the whole discourse. 
Come do up my hair in the most becoming 
manner. Braid it behind in three braids, 
and curl it in front. Let’s see — yes in five 
curls on each side, I have a very uncomfor- 
table headache this morning.” 

A sinister smile curled the lips of the at- 
tendant as she untied the full dark tresses of 
her mistress and laid therm out one by one, 
on her shoulder. 

“So your man of sober habits made a great 
impression.” 

“I did not say so ma’am, I said every body 
ought to have been benefitted.” 

“Depend upon it Hanuuh it was all hum- 
bug.” 

“But I know better, asking your pardon 
ma’am for gainsaying your word,” and she 
gavejthe dark mass of hair a prodigious twitch. 

“How do you know! How could you 
know! There! I declare you will leave me 
as bald as an eagle, you are very heedless.” 

“How do I know!” cried the girl, the blood 
rushing to her face and her lips quivering 
with emotion, “If I could not feel it and know 
it, who could! I should like to know who 
jcould!” 


“Why dear bless me Hannah hew violent 
you are.” 

“ Yes ma’am and you would be violent too if 
you were in my place. Oh ma’am if you could 
go with me to my dreary, loathsome, desolate 
looking home, of Saturday nights, and wit- 
ness what I do you would not wonder if I was 
violent. If you would take a look and see 
my brothers and sisters benumbed with cold. 
Their naked bosoms exposed to the winter 
wind and to the summer sun, with feet blis- 
tered by the frost. To see their beautiful 
hair all matted lyith filth, and vermin. Their 
faces begrimmed with phlegm and dirt and 
their poor little meagre features distorted by 
hunger, and pain. Sly poor deluded mother 
singing her hellish song like a maniac, ly- 
ing on an old mildewed bed with her wailing 
skeleton of a baby hugged up to her wither- 
ed, dried up breast, the little dying angel 
tugging to extract a drop to cool its parch- 
ed tongue, one drop of that nourishment 
which the brute mother never refuses its 
young. I should iike to know if that is not 
entering into the merits of the case !” 

“Your father, Hannah, what is he about 
all this time!” 

“What is he about!” replied Hannah, giv- 
ing her mistress another nervous grip. “I’ll 
tell you what he is about, stumbling home 
with a loaf of bread under one arm and a 
black jug in the other hand. His eyes bung- 
ed up with blood and dust, his face disfigured 
with coal black, his clothes covered with the 
nauseous mixture of gutter filth, I should not 
know him if it was not for that eternal jug, 
that accursed jug. Oh, ma’am, why should I 
not know! But this it not all!” 

“It is enough in all conscience child; mer- 
cy! mercy! I declare you are getting furious.” 

“You would be furious too, ma’am if you 
were in my place, but you don’t know, in- 
deed you don’t, how could you! Sitting here 
on the fashionable side of Broadway, in your 
beautiful room, with curtains of gold and 
damask, with your piano and guitar, your 
nice toilet, your books and engravings, tread- 
ing on a velvet carpet, lying on a soft warm 
sofa, with a bright fire that sends comfort 
and joy to every corner of the room. But 
above all your nice lunch, coming up ou & 
silver tray, with ice water and champaigne. 
Then you dress and wrap up in your furs 
and go abroad, to see and be seen. Ah, 
ma’am it very little you know of misery.” 

“Easy, Hannah, easy, for heaven’s sake 
be careful.” 

“I tell you, ma’am it is bad enough to 
have a drunken father, a beast of father, but 
it is nothing in comparison with a drunken 
mother.” 

The lady’s face flushed crimson and she 
moved nervously on her seat. 
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“Only to think,” continued the girl as she 
twisted the long dark curls around her finger 
“that I have wished a thousand and a thou- 
sand times that I had never been born, or 
that my mother had strangled me when I 
was an infant.” 

“Oh you wicked creature,” cried Mrs. Tem- 
ple trying to laugh. 

“No ma’am it is not wicked. It would 
have been kinder in her, and she would have 
only murderefd me at once, instead of by 
piece-meals. Who can love a mother who 
prefers the bottle to her children, her honor, 
all that is sacred to womanhood.” 

“There child that will do. Turn the glass 
round, my hair curls beautifully to-day, it al- 
ways does when the air is humid. Stop, 
you must not give another pull, I can’t stand 
It. Did your mother always drink,” 

“Always drink,” replied the girl, “no 
ma’am. I can remember when my mother 
was a gentle lady-like woman, as much so 
as yourself, ma’am, only she was poor, always 
poor, ma’am.” 

“What tempted her to become so fond of 
her cups)” asked Mrs. Temyle, 

“Who tempts every body ma’am) Who 
tempted Eve. The same one, the devil, 
ma’am.” 

“How was she led to it!” asked the lady 
as if irresistably forced to hear truths which 
she had seldom heard, and which she hardly 
dared to hear. 

“Why you 6ee ma’am it was a very sicklv 
season, my father took the cholera, and was 
very near dyiog; however, he recovered, but 
very slowly and was very much reduced. 
The doctor advised him to take a little brandy 
every day before his meals to strengthen his 
system. He commenced by taking a little 
with peppermint, sometimes with ginger, 
then today with sugar and nutmeg, before 
dinner. He then went on, from one thing to 
another, until he became a perfect sot, that’s 
the degrees of most drunkards. The same 
way with my poor mother, she begged, she 
entreated my poor father to refrain, to pause 
before it got too late, but he only drank the 
oftener. It was impossible to make him 
reasonable. After awhile he got to staying 
out of nights and became quite worthless, so 
that my poor mother’s heart was entirely 
broken, and instead of seeking comfort in 
her Bible and her God, and her ever blessed 
Redeemer, she went to the old black bottle. 
You see, madam, when her eyes were 
swollen and she looked hurried and flurried, 
like you do sometimes, I thought it was grief 
for my fathers ill doings, but not a bit of it! 
She had lost all consciousness of right and 
wrong, she had sold her soul for what!” 

The lady looked very earnestly in the girl’s 
face, who was standing directly in front of 


her with her arms a-kim-bo, and the tear# 
falling slow iy from her eyes. 

“Yes, yes,” continued Hannah, “she be* 
came a rum drinker, she first took violent 
headaches, especially in the morning, just 
such as you have ma’am, only — ” 

“Only what!” cried the lady trembling in 
every limb. 

“It is champaigne gives it to you, as her’® 
was caused by diluted, sour rum.’* 

The lady’s face quivered with suppressed 
emotion, turning the things carelessly over 
on the dressing table she tried to say calmly, 
“why, champaigne never disagrees one.” 

“Yes ma’am the gentleman that lectured 
last night said that the upper-crustwho drank 
champaigne, would never give up that it 
would make folks boozy. That rum, whisky, 
ale and beer got all the credit of turning peo-* 
i pie topsy turvy.” 

I “Foreigners must and will drink,” said 
Mrs. Temple. “Your mother, child, I sup- 
pose was from the Emerald Isle.” 

“No ma’am,” said Hannah, drawing herself 
up with supreme dignity, “my mother is a 
native American; she was born in a land of 
I peace and plenty, more is the shame to her.” 

“Well, Hannah, I have had temperance 
; enough ibv one day, I will finish dressing; 
but first bring me a pitcher of water.” 

While Hannah was procuring the ice wa- 
ter, Mrs. Temple stepped into her dressing 
closet and drawing forth a very beautiful 
flask of precious china with a silver stopper, 
poured out a wine glass of hlear amber liquor 
and drank it down with great precipitation, 
and quickly returned to the dressing table 
ready to receive the ice water, when Hannah 
returned to the room. 

f “I expect a charming visitor, this evening” 

' said Mrs. Temple, as Hannah placed the 
j pitcher on the table, “my own sweet little 
i daughter whom I have not seen for nearly 
eight years.” 

j “Oh ma’am you will be very happy I am 
| sure ” 

j “Not so very; it takes a great deal to make 
' some people happy. I suppose I am one of 
that class.” 

“Oh ma’am you ought to be happy.” 

“Ought to be) How do you know what I 
ought to be)” and her voice thickening al- 
most to a lisp and saliva oozing from the 
i corner of her mouth, “I forget myself some- 
times when talking to you and if it was not 
j vulgar to use proverbs I would tell you one, 
but I can’t just get hold of it, — 'Too much 
familiarity’ — oh hang it^-” 

| “I beg pardon ma’am,” said Hannah, as 
the lady was vainly endeavoring to fasten 
; her bracelet, “but every body can be happy 
I in some way or other, God never made man 
j or woman without giving them a chanee to 
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be happy and I know he has showered bles- j 
sings upou you as thick as May blossoms. 
You have no right to be anything but happy 
“You have a right, I suppose to be inso- 
lent, n cried Mrs. Temple, turning fiercely 
towards the girl, who stood holding her breast- 
pin and collar. 

“I have the right to speak the truth,” said 
Hannah, in a firm democratic way. 

“ I’ll let you know I am — know — I’ll let 
you shee I can do as I pleashe ,” said the lady 
almost choking with passion, “do you hear 
me, shay , do you hear me!” 

“I should be deaf as a door-nail’if I didn’t,” 
said Hannah. 

“I shay I have a right to do as I pleashe , I 
dare you to shay otherwise, will you not 
s-speak, shay.” 

“I will not say another word, ma’am, I am 
very sorry I said so much. You have spoiled I 
me by talking so much to me. I do not wish 
to forget my place.” 

“You forgot your place when you shaid I 
gotd-drunk:” 

“Indeed I did not say so.” j 

“What did you shay?” 

“I said the champaigne disagreed with you.’ 
“But you meant as much.” 

“Dear me, ma’am, how could it enter iny 
head that a rich lady like you one of the up* j 
per-crust too, that had every comfort of life, j 
could fall so low!” 

“You did s-shay it — you did mean it,” in- » 
terrupted the lady in a hurried and passion- 
ate tone, “you know yon did you low crea- 
ture you.” 

“I did not ma’am say so,” said Hannah, 
deliberately laying down the collar and breast- 
in, which she had been holding so long, 
ut saw so little prospect of disposing of them 
in their usual way. “No ma’am I did nob 
say you were ‘ you-know-how ,’ but I say so 
now, and its a crying sin and I tell you so 
if I have to die for it. You are sinning 
against. light and knowledge, for a druukard 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Now ma’am when you get sober and need ; 
my assistance ma’am, you can just ring the 
bell ma’am,” Hannah closed the door behind 
her with a tremendous jerk. | 

Mrs’ Temple moved towards the door as Han- 
nah had closed it sans ceremonie , but fell back 
on the sofa, overcame by a variety of emo- 


Mrs. Temple was unconscious of all around 
her; extended upon the sofa unable to change 
her position. Her form was magnificent; 
tall and graceful; time had, with dissipation 
destroyed the timidity and modesty of youth; 
these gave place to a business-like stateli- 
ness and power. Her modishly arranged 
head had fallen over the cushions and her 
dark hair in long curls drooped from her high 
brow, and rested on her shoulders. The 
contour of her face presented a perfect de- 
velopment of every intellectual beauty; the 
exquisitely arched brows and the long silken 
lashes added matchless symetry to her fea- 
tures, so fully appreciated by the eye of an 
artist; but the contraction of the muscles and 
the deep crimson of the cheek were painful 
to the sight. The half opened mouth, with 
lips relaxed, smiling in cento, tion and disgust, 
were almost hideous. An itinerant spasm 
twitching first one side of her face and then 
the other, eliciting a corresponding sympa- 
thy from the corners of her left eye gave her 
the agonized look of a fallen angel and seem- 
ed to say 

“And T forgot my home, my birth, 

Profaned my spirit, sunk my brow, 

And revelled in gross joys of earth, 

Till I became— wlmt I am now!” 

She continued in a stale between sleep 
and lethargy. Sometimes she would throw 
her arms up, clasp her hands wildly, or strike 
her foot against the ottoman which was with- 
in reach. Her head so uneasily placed bob- 
bed up and down like a cork on the water. 
Love, friendship and honor were all forgot* 
ten. The hope of Heaven and Christian 
faith were expelled from her cankerous heart. 
No joy, no pleasure, no consolation, but the 
soul destroying, the deadening influence of 
the inebriating draught found entrance there. 
She was lost in the wild extacies of delirium, 
proving the inexpressible and undisputed de- 
lights of a drunkard’s paradise. 

While Mrs. Temple is recovering from her 
extraordinary excitement, I will give you an 
outline of her history down to the present 
time. 

She was the youngest daughter of a very 
fashionable and light-minded mother. Mrs. 
Johnston had married in very early life an 
aged but aristocratic merchant who was the 


tions, a topsy-turvy commotion of the brain 
and an unequ vocal unwillingness ofherieet 
to perform their usual functions. 

What a tableau! A superb subject for a 
Vandyke or a Claud Lorrain. The chamber 
with its lofty ceilings, its rich curtains and 
draperies; its mirrors and chandeliers. In 
fine all those exquisite appliances of ease and 
comfort so consonant to the taste and use of 
a fashionable lady. 


father of a very amiable and interesting child. 
Mr. Johnston died leaving his young wife 
the guardian of his two children. The step- 
daughter was reared at home by her moth- 
er’s relations and Mrs. Temple, the young- 
est child, was sent to a fashionable boarding 
school. 

Her education was limited. The frivolous 
accomplishments of the day were the only 
points in which she excelled. Unfortunately 
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for her and those with whom her lot fell in 
after days, she was neglected in all the most 
important point s of female taition. The es- 
sential duties of religion and moral rectitude 
were to her memory but.the myths of the 
nursery. She was taught to love and ad- 
mire virtue as some bright and beautiful vis- 
ion, mixed up with the mysteries of a future 
life, but the whole purpose of woman’s be- 
ing was to secure the praises and flatteries of 
the world. To attain the goal of ambition 
by a flourishing debut into the fashionable 
circle of society and by tact and judicious 
management obtain the hand of some dis- 
tinguished character; a man whose position 
in life was unquestionably above mediocrity 
and whose name was a passport to the aris- 
tpcratical sphere so ardently desired as the 
characteristic of all earthly aspirations. 

Miss Johnson, unlike most young ladies, 
was not in the leJBt romantic.* The senti- 
ments of her heart concentrated in self. She 
knew she was handsome and her only study 
was how to turn her good looks to some ac- 
count, how to win by her graces and accom- 
plishments a wealthy husband. 

When chance threw Mr. Temple in her 
way. every art was called into requisition to 
accomplish her designs. She admired him 
and loved him as devotedly as she could love. 
He the soul.of honor and truth saw only the 
surface and dreamed of nothing unfair, — 
thought not of hidden breaches, ambushes, 
or counter-plots, but felt extremely happy in 
sharing his name and fortune with one bo 
worthy, so beautiful and so innocent. They 
were married. 

* * * * * 

Three weeks, — three little weeks,— -on 
wings of love had o’er them flown, when Mr. 
Temple discovered he had married a little too 
hastily and for once in his life had committed 
a blunder. His wife was not just exactly 
what he had supposed a wife ought to be. — 
They were not congenial. She was frivo- 
lous and gay, but then she was young and 
would soon loose some of the superabun- 
dance of youth’s elasticity. She was incon- 
sistent and fitful, but she was petted Lnd 
spoiled and no doubt she would soon imbibe 
a more placid temperament. His love he 
thought would, in course of time, remedy all 
her little peculiarities. They were so trivial 
He wished he had not noticed them. He 
had faults himself, he was too fastidious, he 
had raised the standard of feminine worth 
too high. He knew so little about the sex, 
perhaps it was true to their natures to be mys- 
terious and inexplicable. They were all 
wilful and impetuous, for Scott the great 
Genius of romance had said — 

“Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 


When care and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thonl” 

“A ministering angel!” Yes, no doubt, 
and he would willingly have contracted the 
dyspepsia or consumption, so that he might 
realize her worth, but all the diseases in the 
catalogue of death seemed to shun him, and 
he was forced to exercise that priceless 
pearl, patience. He bore with manly forti- 
tude his accumulating perplexities until, in 
despair he concluded he bad married a sprite. 

As time tolled on, Mr. Temple made but 
slow progress in the study of female nature. 
His wife was a perfect enigma. He found 
he had been grieviously deceived, but he bore 
it like a philosopher. Like a Christian he 
sat about to see how all the evils could be 
remedied, but like a quack doctor, he com- 
menced the applications tefore he had dis- 
covered the cause; of course his progression 
was slow and uncertain. 

She was always on extremes — when gay, 
volatile — when serious, gloomy. Yet what 
distressed him most of all was, her unwill- 
ingness to visit with him his mountain home, 
and that she always recovered from her dark 
fits sooner if he were absent than when by 
kindness and affection he tried to win her 
smiles. He would leave her sometimes the 
picture of despair and gloom; and upon his 
return find her as smiling as a spring morn- 
ing or gay as a light-winged lark. 

This was painful in the extreme, but he 
was so gentle in his nature, so truthful and 
unselfish in his love, that to see her happy 
was sufficient; at least he made up his mind 
that it should be so. 

* * * * * 

Time, however, by one of those strange 
casualties, over which human ingenuity has 
no control, terminated Mr. Temple’s per- 
plexities and misgivings, respecting the con- 
duct of his wife. The denouement wes clear 
and satisfactory beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

Mr, Temple was thrown from his horse, 
which accident resulted ih the dislocation of 
his ankle. He was taken home nearly in- 
sensible. His young wife waB frantic with 
grief. When he recovered his conscious- 
ness and found her so wild with anguish, on 
his account, he consoled himself in hopes 
that his painful disaster would reveal the la- 
tent good qualities of his wife. She linger- 
ed about him whispering sweet words of 
consolation and sympathy while the surgeon 
was binding up the injured member, “A min- 
istering angel thou,” thought he and his eye 
rested on her young face in calm repose. 

The next morning early, she left her hus- 
band to make some necessary purchases. — 
He appeared quite easy and perfectly at rest. 
She promised to return in one hour, “in on# 
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short hour, dear,” she said looking back at 
him as she left the room. An hour soon 
passed off; the invalid was drowsy and the 
moments glided dreamily away. 

Another hour still Mrs. Temple did not 
appear. The doctor came and found him 
much excited, and in great fever. He had 
been so long listening for his wife’s step 
along the hall, and fancying a thousand 
evils had worked himself into a fever. Bet- 
ter reflections came one after another. He 
thought of his home among the hills where 
the winds came in gentle whispers; the fra- 
grance of the wood-bine that dropped upon 
the white window sill; the chant of the birds, 
making their nests in the piazza roof, the 
soothing hum of the busy bees among the 
clover blossoms mingling with the distant, 
and low tinkling of the cow-bells in the 
meadows; the form of his beloved sister whose 
presence always brought a spell for every an- 
guish, a charm for every pain. 

* * * * % 

The clock struck six, no appearance of 
Mrs. Temple! The poor sufferer groaned 
with agony and pain, at last when night clos- 
ed in and the gas was lighted in his room, his 
uneasiness was vented in groans and bitter 
invectives. In the midst of the excitement 
the servant opened the door, and announced 
Mr. Fairmount. 

“How are you getting along, Temple, 
knocked up! hey]” 

“I am in great pain.” 

“Ah, well, every body will sympathise with 
you, Harry, but if it was your humble ser- 
vant, why ! I might go to the devil, the intem- 
perate dog. But where is Mary]” 

“I have not seen her since mortiing.” . 

“Not since morning] How you talk!” 

“I thought” said Temple faintly, “that she 
might be at your house.** 

“So she was at dinner time, and seemed 
quite lively and said she must hurry home to 
nurse your foot. So she has been gone all 
day]” 

“And left me alone in pain,” said he bit- 
terly. 

Here Mr. Fairmount was interrupted by a 
confusion of voices in the hall, a loud unnat- 
ural laugh started them. There was then a 
bustle, a mingling of sobs and mysterious 
whisperings. 

Fairmount hastily opened the door and Mr. 
Temple heard him say, “for heaven sake 
don’t bring her in here in that condition.” 

“What is it] Speak!” grasped the poor 
husband trying in vain to raise himself from 
the lounge. 

“Be still, Temple, you will injure yourself, 
lie still my man.” 

“Have pity, Fairmount,” cried Temple in 


an agony of pain and apprehension “tell me 
what accident has befallen my wife.” 

“It is not much. Mrs. Temple has been 
taken suddenly sick, a little fainting spell.” 

“Oh, do help me up, Fairmount.” 

“Lie still, you can’t help her that’s certain, 
and you will ruin your foot, it’s only hyster- 
icky; women always have so many queer 
spells and odd fits. My wife used to have 
them, but they have left her. I tell her if 
any one has fits about my house it must be 
me; if there is any fitting to do why 1*11 do 
it myself.” 

“Oh, she is ill, I know she is, she could 
not have left me so lon.r,” and Temple cov- 
ered his face with his hands. “Nothing but 
a palpitation of the heart, she ran up stair* 
too rapidly. She will get better directly.— 
They have taken her to her room; be easy 
Harry, a little ice water, a spoonful of harts- 
horn will bring all right again. Women are 
queer creatures at best, hard to manage, 
you’ll find it so.” 

* * * 1 * 

Days and months passed before Mr. Tem- 
ple went forth into the world again. He 
went among his associates a different man, 
crushed and humiliated. Reader you have 
his secret, an intemperate wife. A lovely 
young woman with all the social ties of life 
trodden under foot; love, hope, and joy dis- 
persed and forgotten, yielding tferself a wil- 
ling victim to a master more tyrannical than 
N ero, more terrible and exciting than a hea- 
thenish idol. Drunkard! this fiend is the 
spirit that you worship, he demands your life, 
your wealth, your reputation, and eternal 
welfare, he draws you to every crime and 
degradation, he rewards you with excrucia- 
ting tortures and the most horrible despair. 
Stamping upon your brow the indelible stig- 
ma of disgrace. 

The Lily, dilating on the prospects of the 
“dress reform,” says that “there is hope for 
our faint-hearted, fashion-led women; for we 
see it stated that the new French Emperor 
has directed a change in court custom, and 
that the ladies are to wear short skirts, coats 
and vests, but no pantaloons. This fashion 
will doubtless take, as the pantaloons have 
been the great scare-crow with both men 
and women in adopting our style of dress. 
This garment being dispensed with by the 
Parisian ladies, there can be no objections 
raised against the fashion introduced by the 
Emperor. So we shall expect in & short 
time, to see all our ladies adopting this style. 
We prefer, however, to retain our dress as it 
is, ‘pantaloons* and all.” 

Once launched on life’s broad ocean all is 
turmoil, even from the cradle to the grave. 
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|OBIGINAL.1 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF ODD FEL- 
LOWSHIP. 

BY P. A. HACKLEMA5, G. REP., G. L. U. # S. 

lecture’no. IV. 

We referred in the conclusion of our last 
lecture to the origin of the Patriarchal 
branch of our Order. The first Encamp- 
ment was variously styled in the beginning. 
The minutes of the G. L. of Maryland show 
that it was called in that body, “the Encamp- 
ment Lodge,” while the dispensation styled 
it the “Encampment of Patriarchs.” After 
calling itself “Encampment No. 1,” for a 
time, it finally assumed the name of “Jeru- 
salem Encampment, No. 1” 

The annual session of 1828 was an impor- 
tant communication. In addition to recog- 
nizing the legality of Encampments under 
State G. Lodges, various other subjects were 
acted upon. Rep.* Small, of Pa., reported 
that two new Lodges had been instituted by 
the G. L. of that State during the year, and 
that the number of contributing members in 
Pennsylvania was five hundred and sixty- 
eight. A new constitution was submitted 
and referred to the several State G. Lodges. 
Quite a number of resolutions was adopted, 
among others, the following, in substance — 
that the old as well as the new S’s be given 
out to initiated brother*, — that the new al- 
ways be given in Lodges. — that in the expul- 
sion or suspension of a lodge, the name and 
number not to be given to any other lodge, 
reserving the privilege of their resumption to 
a sufficient number of the members of the 
defunct lodges, — that a Grand Movable Com- 
mittee be formed, to move once in four years 
through the States where G. Lodges had 
been organized, — that the Committee be 
composed of two, the G. S. to be at all times 
one of the number, — that the G. S. have 
power to appoint a Proxy Representative to 
move with him on said Committee, — that the 
subordinate lodge degrees be revised, — that 
the thanks of the G. L. U. S. be tendered 
to certain officers and members of the Man- 
chester Unity, for adopting and promoting 
all improvemenrs for the good of the Order, 
— that the establishment of Patriarchal En- 
campments throughout the different States 
be streuuously recommended, — that a certain 
custom in conferring the degrees be abolish- 
ed* —that the S. G. Lodges should be assess- 
ed with the expenses of the G. L. U. S., and 
again returning the thanks of G. L. to Rep. 
Small for his “zeal in promoting the good of 
the Order.” The number of subordinate 
lodges had increased to nineteen, Maryland 
having four, Massachusetts four, New York 
four, Pennsylvania five, and the District of 


Columbia two under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the G. L. U. S. 

A special meeting was held September 
28, 1828, when a charter was granted for a 
G. L. in the D. Columbia, which was opened 
Nov. 24th, 1828. Another was held* March 
30, 1829, when a charter was granted for 
a subordinate lodge to be located at Cam- 
den, N. J. Another was held April 10, 1829, 
and a charter granted for a subordinate lodge 
to be located at Patterson in the same State. 
Long before this inquiry had been made 
with a view to the institution of a lodge in 
Rhode Island, and also one in Louisiana; 
but up to the date now reached they had not 
been chartered or established. 

At the annual communication held in May, 
1829, Maryland, Pennsylvania and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were represented by bona 
fide Representatives, and New York and 
Massachusetts by Proxies. The repbrts 
showed that the Order was in a flourishing 
condition under all the State jurisdictions, 
except that of Massachusetts. There the G. 
L. was without officers, and contention, dis- 
cord and jealousy characterized the proceed- 
ings of the Order. The new Constitution 
was adopted; G. S. Wileey was re-elected G. 
S. for four years; Thos. Scotchburn was ap- 
pointed D. G. Sire, and Augustus Mathoit 
elected G. Secretary; the G. L. of N. Y. was 
authorized to re-instate Strangers Refuge 
Lodge; the thanks of the G. L. U. S. was 
voted to the G. M., D. G. M., officers and 
brothers of the Manchester Unity A. M. C. 
for theirunweared exertions, tried fidelity and 
unremitting industry in advancing the inter- 
est and promoting the prosperity of the In- 
dependent Order; requesting the G. S. to 
use his utmost endeavors to resuscitate and 
revive the Order in Massachusetts when he 
should visit the State in Moveable Commit- 
tee, and returning the thanks of the G. L. 
U. S. to G. S. Wildey for his indefatigable 
exertions in promoting the interest of the 
Order, and for his general conduct during the 
past year. G. S. Wildey responded to the 
resolution, and hie address was ordered to be 
printed with the minutes of the session. The 
number of subordinate lodges bad increased 
to thirty-one, Pennsylvania having thirteen 
with a thousand and nine contributing mem- 
bers. Membership and revenue of other 
States not reported. 

G. S. Wildey in his address states that he 
would not have suffered his name to be used 
as a candidate for re-election but for the 
solicitude for the establishment of Encamp- 
ments on correct principles, gives a brief 
history of the rise and progress of the Order, 
detailing many of the difficulties which it 
had to overcome, the part he had taken in 
its affairs, and concluding as follows: 
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“But ten years have elapsed since first 
Odd Fellowship planted its standard on this 
so 1 of freedom. Forty lodges are now en- 
rolled under its banner, and more than five 
thousand have been initiated into its mysteries 
Curiosity has been excited, and an enlarged 
investigation has been invited to the princi- 
ples and conduct characterizing Odd Fel- 
lowship. The result has been a great in- 
crease of numbers; the S. and G. may be 
exchanged in almost every town and city of 
the Union, and its genial influence is rapidly 
travelling throughout those States; where, 
ere long regular lodges will be established, 
and must flourish by the unremitting atten- 
tion of the faithful ; and every difficulty which 
ignorance and prejudice may throw in its 
path will be overcome, and the sacred flames 
of friendship wilt burn upon the altar of the 
human heart, unquenched by the waters of 
adversity, ever fed by the oil of affection, 
and supported by the noble and unappalled 
front of truth and honor.” 

This address shows that the fathers of the 
Order endeavored to fashion its government 
as closely after that of the United States as 
circumstancas would permit. 

Special sessions were held in 1830 and 
charters granted for subordinate lodges, one 
to be located at Providence, Rhode Island, 
aud the other at Wilmington, Delaware. 

At the annual session of 1830, the Rep. 
from the G. L. of Pennsylvania reported 
that the Order in that State had working 
under the G. L. there were three subordinate 
lodges, G. Encampnent, a subordinate En- 
campment, and four degree Lodges. It will 
be observed that while subordinate Encamp- 
ments originated in Maryland and were sub- 
ordinate to the G. L. of that State, Grand 
Encampments originated in Pennsylvania, 
and that the G. E. of that State was subor- 
dinate to the G. L. ot Pennsylvania. Degree 
Lodges also originated in that State. All 
these new organizations were established 
without any direct authority from the G. L. 
U. S. In reference to degree lodges, a note 
t&> the Journal contains the following infor- 
mation. 

“This is the first institution, by regular or- 
ganization, of a body in the Order for the 
exclusive purpose of conferring the degrees. 
Formerly it was the practice for the mem- 
bers to assemble at their ‘lodge house* on 
the Sabbath day, and for the N. G. of the 
lodge, or such person as he might select for 
the purpose, to ‘deliver lecture,* as it was 
termed. It was then changed to meeting on 
some convenient evening of the week, but 
without organization, or any certainty of 
being provided with competent assistance to 
perform the ceremony with proper effect. — 
This practice obtains under many of the 


G. Lodges at the present time. The G. L. 
of Pennsylvania was the first to discover the 
means by which the N. G.*s of the subordi- 
nate lodges could be relieved from the duties 
ostensibly theirs, and to transfer the same to 
those who had gradually acquired experience, 
and whose attention would not necessarily 
be diverted from improving on their qualifi- 
cations by the cares and responsibilities in- 
cident to the charge of the lodge while in 
session, and of the sick and distressed during 
its vacation. The example has been follow- 
ed by other G. Lodges with signal advantage 
to the efficiency of the administration of 
the degrees, and to the uniformity of the 
work.’* 

I am by no means certain that this compli- 
ment to the genius of the G. L. of Pennsyl- 
vania in discovering and instituting degree 
lodges, is deserved. As degree lodges can 
only be of service in large cities, and as 
there is no positive regulation in regard to 
the manner in which they shall be officered, 
emera'ing from the G. L. U. S., and as every 
State has followed its own caprice or incli- 
nation, so far as this matter is concerned, I 
think it would have been much better to 
have provided for regular meetings of the 
subordinate lodges, say one in each month, 
for working in and conferring the degrees. 
There are but two or three degree lodges in 
this State, and each subordinate lodge has 
the power to adopt its own by-laws, provided 
they do not conflict with the Constitution and 
General Laws of the G. L., I hope the time 
is not far distant when each subordinate lodge 
where there is no degree lodge, will have its 
regular monthly meeting for working in the 
degrees. 

At the same session several resolutions of 
more or less importance were adopted, 1st 
to cause traveling certificates to be endorsed 
in the proper hand-writing of the brother ap- 
ply ing for the same. 2d, approving the ex- 
pulsion of Pennsylvania Lodge No. 1 by the 
G. L. of that State, for contumacy in perti- 
naciously resisting the order of the G. L. on 
an appeal to extend the weekly benefits of 
the lodge to a sick member. 3d, recommend- 
ing the several G. Lodges to hold and keep 
a direct correspondence with their Proxies. 
4th, “that the powers of the G. Sire of the 
G. L. U. S. are contained in the Constitu- 
tion of said G. Lodge,” and two other reso- 
lutions relating to the spurious organization 
of aG. L. in Pennsylvania. The fourth resolu- 
tion, above referred to, contains the true 
doctrine of the Order, and if it had always 
been adhered to, much difficulty and conten- 
tion might have been avoided. 

The report of the Moveable Committee 
was made at this session, and is an interest- 
ing document. It shows that the Order was 
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prosperous in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New York, and in a state of confusion in 
Massachusetts. G. S. Wildley, and G. Rep. 
Small, who composed the Committee, insti- 
tuted in their tour a subordinate Encamp- 
ment in Pennsylvania, one in New York and 
one in Massachusetts, a subordinate lodge in 
Rhode Island and two in New Jersey. — 
They report that they found the G. L. of 
Massachusetts without officers and without 
money. “Every regulation of the Order had 
been neglected, and nothing enforced.” The 
report shows that the Committee iabored to 
infuse life and energy into the lodges and to 
inspire the membership with fresh zeal and 
activity. They found one or two lodges in 
the interior of the State in a thriving condi- 
tion. After enumerating the confusion, want 
of harmony, nn4 general apathy which pre- 
vailed, the committee gave it as their opinion 
that no State presents a more ample field 
for the cultivation of Odd Fellowship than 
Massachusetts, and by proper exertions an 
abundant harvest might be gathered in . The 
evils existing may be attributed entirely to 
neglect, no State having more excellent 
members or better men.” 

The reports of the several State G. Lodges 
were very imperfect. They showed that the 
number of subordinate lodges had increased 
to fifty-eight. Membership of Pennsylvania 
2^147, of Maryland 709, of the District of 
Columbia 80, total 3,036. New York and 
Massachusetts, and three subordinates under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the G. L. U. S., 
not reported. Total amount of revenue re- 
ported, 9*5,747 48. It is safe to say that 
the entire membership at that time did not 
exceed five thousand. When it is recollect- 
ed that this was only twenty-two years ago 
last autumn, the remarkable growth of the 
Order and its marvellous prosperity may be 
more readily appreciated. 

On the 26th of September, 1830, a special 
meeting was held to consider an application 
for a charter for a subordinate lodge at Cin- 
cinnati. As the petitioners were all from 
Pennsylvania, certain inquiries were directed 
to be made at a special meeting held the 21st 
of October of the same year the charter was 
granted for Ohio Lodge No. 1. It is fair to 
presume that prior to the institution of this 
pioneer lodge of the West, there were no 
Odd Fellows in Ohio, where, June 30th, 
1853, there were 202 lodges, 14,330 con- 
tributing members, $92,091 68 annual reve- 
nue, and annual relief to the amount of 
$33,469 36! 

A special meeting was held February 20, 
1831, and a charter granted for a subordi- 
nate lodge at New Orleans, to be hailed as 
“Louisiana Lodge, No. 1.” As has already 
been intimated, ineffectual effort had been 


made long prior to this, with a view to the 
establishment of a lodge at New Orleans; 
but the success of the Order there prove* 

I that all things were ready when it was es- 
tablisbed. 

The G. L. of Delaware was charted at 
a special meeting held Febuary 22nd, 1831. 

1 At the Annual Communication held Sep- 
tember 5th, 1831, Representatives and Prox- 
ies appeared from six G. Lodges. James L. 
Ridgely, who has so long held the position 
of G. C. and R. Secretary, first made his ap- 
pearance in the G. L. U. S. at this session, 
as the Representative from Maryland. Prior 
to this time, the G. L. seems to have had 
no service for a G. Treasurer, as none had 
been elected or appointed, the G. Sire hav- 
ing performed the duties of such an officer.. 
At this communication, P. G. William Hall 
was elected G. Treasurer. A resolution was 
adopted requiring all communications to the 
G. Lodge to be sent through the medium of 
the G. Secretary instead of the G. Sire, as 
heretofore. 

Resolutions were adopted making the R„ 
P. degree a necessary qualification for Rep- 
resentatives in the G. L. U. S.— that the ( 5 . 
Lodge was the only legitimate depository for 
granting charters to open Lodges and En- 
campments in foreign States, districts or 
territories of America, — that a committee 
be appointed to remodel the funeral ceremo- 
nies, &c. 

Up to this time the G. L. U. S. seems to 
have had no standing committees, nor do the 
proceedings contain the reports of any stand- 
ing committees. At this communication a. 
committee made a report on the matter of 
difference between the G. L. of Delaware 
and Lodge No. 1, of that State, in which the 
committee decided that the G. L. of Dela- 
ware did not conta n a sufficient number of 
P. G.'s to entitle it to work as a G. Lodge, 
which report was concurred in, and the G. 
L. of Delaware ceased to live for the time* 
being. A petition was presented praying 
for a charter for a G, L. in Ohio, which wa* 
gran ed. It was instituted January 28, 1839. 
A charter was granted for another subordi- 
nate Lodge in Delaware, and a charter for the 
G. E. of Maryland. The G. L. of Pennsyl- 
vania, as already stated, had previously grant- 
ed a charter to a G. E. in that State. The 
whole Encampment organization was with- 
out any regularity and without any uniform 
law, or indeed, any law at all, on the subject* 
Owing to this fact some incongruities appear- 
ed in our governmental system, all which 
have not as yet been eradicated. For in- 
stance Representatives from State G. Lodge* 
who have not the G. E. degree may be ir- 
regularly put in possession of it on entering 
the G. L. U. S. by virtue of their position. 
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After the granting of a charter for a G. E. 
in Maryland, the G. L. of that State, who 
was the mother of “Encampment lodges,” 
surrendered by resolution all jurisdiction over 
them to the G. Encampment, to avoid con- 
flict in the powers of the two bodies and con- 
firm, I presume, in the G. L. U. S. the pow- 
ers which it was gradually assuming over 
that branches of our Order. 

Rep. Birkey, of Pennsylvania, presented 
P. G. John Boyd with a silver medal for his 
services as former Proxy Representative of 
that State, prefacing the presentation “with 
an able and eloquent address.” 

The report showed the Order in most of 
the States where it had been established, to 
be in a prosperous condition. The number 
of subordinate lodges had increased to sixty- 
nine, and the number of members reported 
4,451. No reports from New York, Missa- 
chusetts, or the subordinates at Wilmington, 
Camden and Providence. There were then 
twenty-eight Odd Fellows in Ohio, and thir- 
ty-five in Louisiana! Revenue of the whole 
Order, as far as reported, 826,454 52, of 
which 815,822 42 belonged to Pennsylvania. 
The initiations during the preceding year, 
which were reported, amounted to 2,166. 
There had been twenty suspensions, and 
seven expulsions. It is a source of regret 
that all the State G. Lodges did not make 
reports, that we could by comparison show 
the exact yearly increase in membership and 
revenue, as well as lodges. Pennsylvania 
took the lead in furnishing these statis- 
tics, through reports made by her Represen- 
tatives, and to her 1 have no doubt, we are 
mainly indebted for our present admirable 
system. 


THE MATRIMONIAL RELATION. 

Matrimony is first a sentiment, then a 
matter of fact, and finally a union or a re- 
vulsion of interests, obligations, and affec- 
tions. 

The last sums up the problem which must 
soon be solved, when the parties come to dis- 
cover whether the elective affinities were 
rightly chosen or not, and if they are match- 
ed as well as paired. This exploration of 
tastes, tempers, and characters, is the cruz of 
matrimony. After this ordeal may come en- 
durance, reconciliation, submission harmony, 
and ending where it should have begun, in 
love. Divorces seldom or never occur with 
the old sojourners, and it is more in ancient 
couples than in new that must be witnessed 
the peace, constancy, joy, and triumphs of 
matrimony, when the effervesence is over, 
and the wine of life has been left clearer, pu- j 
rer, and sweeter. 


Retubk not evil for evil. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows 1 Magazine.] 
ESTRANGEMENT. 

BT EARNEBT1NX. 

And onee again we're met! 

Once more I've gazed upon that noble brow — 
Have caught the beaming of those soul-lit eyes, 
And in their dreamy depths, have traced the 
I thoughts 

That wake such strains of wild, sad melody 
Among the chords of my forsaken heurt, 

That stealing from thy presence, 1 have poured 
My wearied soul's deep, voiceless agony 
Forth in a torrent of unbidden tears. 

Tears! yes such scalding, bitter tears that flow 
From the deep fountains of the heart when first 
The trusting spirit learns to doubt the truth 
I Of one beloved. 

! I’ve met thee — and thy voice* 

So winning in its sweet enchantment stole 
Upon my listening ear, like the sad, low 
And wildly plaintive echoings of some 
Low-toned JSolian harp, whose silken chords 
Are swept by the soft mournful breathings of 
Tbs midnidght wind. 1 listened and my soul 
Drank in each sweetly varying the tone, until 
I seemed to feel l could not live without 
Thee. The low rich cadence of that cherished 
Voice, will steal into my heart, at the lone 
Midnight hour, and in my nightly slumbers 
I will hear thee still repeut words — “thine, 

Thine forever!' 1 Then “reality’s cold 
Finger” rends the veil — the softly mysti • 

| Veil that shrouds thy name, and I behold thee 
Cold and stern, relentless in thino anger, 

Then slow, reluctant turn with bleeding, aching 
Heart, from the sad scene, and, in my silent 
Chamber, mourn in dreary solitude the 
Happy hours that once 1 spent with thee. 

Indianapolis, March 14th, 1858. 

SIMPLICITY OF NATURE. 

Nature accomplishes her marvellous oper- 
ations of production, at the common ordina- 
ry temperature of the air, and by simple elec- 
tive affinity. But science can only aua- 
lyze, or separate invisible atonm, or reunite 
them, by means of powerful electrical or 
caloric agency, at some elevated tempera^ 
ture. 

Warmth and light are indispensable to the 
perfect life of the plant, and so are they 
also to the full and perfect life of man. And, 
like plants, human beings fade in the shade, 
die in the dark, but unfold all their beauty 
under the benign and creative influence of 
Light. 

Keep thine own counsel. Suffer no man 
to pry into the secrets of thy heart, lest he 
betray tby faults to the world. 
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(Written for the Woatern Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] or associations regarded in their collective 
THE CLAIMS OF THE MYSTIC BRO- capacity, is rightfully entitled to the benefit 


THERHOODS ON SOCIETY. 

BT JAMES G. MAT. 

The seal that gives the deepest impression 
to the noble, imperishable grace of true, 
unaffected friendship — the purest gem that 
sparkles in the crown of spotless virtue — the 
richest gift that adorn and beautifies the 
heart of the eminently great and good man — 
is fervent, undisguised gratitude. Destitute 
of this transcendent qualification, every 
other beauty, every other grace sinks into 
utter insignificance, and becomes nothing 
short of repulsive deformity, hideous in as- 
pect and hateful in contemplation. Grati- 
tude, deep, lasting, eternal, undying gratitude 
is the peerless grace of the redeemed soul — 
the sanctified saint in the presence of the 
immaculate host surrounding the throne of 
the Everlasting Father. It is this senti- 
ment, this emotion unsullied that gives life 
and vigor to all associated effort. It creates, 
vivifies and strengthens the spirit of disin- 
terested benevolence. Hence it is that to 
labor for one, to strive te promote his wel- 
fare in whose bosom beat grateful emotions, 
whose throbbing heart heaves at the fond 
recollection of good received at the hands 
of others, becomes a labor of love, a de- 
lightful recreation, rather than an onerous 
duty or burthensome task. W ho coaid, with 
heart and soul enlisted in the work, embark 
in any great benevolent enterprise, under 
the certain conviction that the kindness 
shown, the gifts bestowed, the good pro- 
posed, the relief intended, would be repaid 
by a blow from the ungrateful hand of the 
heartless recipient, by the maledictions of 
profane lips? 

Gratitude is the heart-stirring spirit that 
suggests and sustains the distinguishing char- 
itable feature in the operations of all the 
prominent mystic associations. Hence the 
appropriate inference that there can arise no 
obligation devolving upon one contracting 
party without a corresponding reciprocal at- 
taching to the other. Now, if society may, 
as has been shown in another series, justly 
prefer large and constantly accumulating 
claims against the different mystic fraterni- 
ties in their varied organizations, it follows 
according to the laws of reciprocity, that 
the latter may, with equal plausibility, en- 
tertain demands upon soeiety, claims that 1 
hitherto have been undergoing a very slow 
process of liquidation. 

By way of better introducing the propo- 
sition offered for consideration, it is but fair 
to insist that every pretension or profession, 
whether, uttered by individuals distinctively, 


of those meritorious tests, involving unpre- 
judiced investigation properly adapted to the 
deductiou. But all declarations that give 
form to opinion or judgment, incompatible 
with truth, or inconsistent with justice, are 
in the highest degree sinful. Hence no per- 
son can have the slightest shadow of author- 
ity to maintain or adopt any inference or 
conclusion affecting moral or social ques- 
tions, moral or social relations, that do not 
fairly proceed from legitimate premises. 
Deductions made upon any other principles 
than the unbiased examination of the ques- 
tions involved, of all the facts and features 
pertaining to the subject matter, are entitled 
to no more credit or consideration than the 
frantic nocturnal revelJtngs of maddened, 
enthusiastic bacchanalians, or the idolatrous 
incantations and wild superstitious myti- 
cism of Paganism. 

But wonderful to tell! in this great day of 
the sunlight of Bible Truth, amid the glow- 
ing beams of Science triumphant, of Litera- 
ture resplendent with beauty and grandeur, 
breaking forth upon the civilized world with 
much more than ordinary meridian splendor, 
when the beacon fires of American Liberty 
are blazing from the altars of more than 
twenty-millions of devoted hearts, on some 
subjects and on some questions darkness so 
thick that it may be felt, so gross that it may 
be weighed in a balance, pervades thousands 
and thousands of minds — minds that, upon 
other subjects and other questions, are en- 
tirely rational. 

In presenting the claims of the (l Mystio 
Brotherhoods on Society,” an earnest effort 
will be made to cast beams of true ftpft/amid 
these clouds of thick darkness, and to aid, if 
possible, in removing the mountain load of 
prejudice that burdens the shoulders of so 
many well meaning persons. 

Multitudes are deeply, bitterly hostile, not 
only to all brotherhoods bound together by 
mystic ties, but they carry their hostility so 
far as to make it bear as heavily as possible 
against the individual membership in all the 
public and private relations of life. Such 
prejudice is at war, directly, with the simplest 
teachings of the sacred volume, and calls for 
prompt and permanent eradication from 
every well meaning mind. Still there are 
those laying high claims to the principles of 
Christian charity, who have, time and again, 
undertaken to feast their darkness and fatten 
their prejudices upon deductions falsely 
drawn, distorting and misinterpreting Bible 
authority, notwithstanding the tab lesof divine 
law contain the awfully sublime declaration, 
— “Thou shall not bear false witness against 
% neighbor.” 
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Now, he who eh&rges what he knows not, 
condemns what he understands not, and cen- 
sures, not only where there is no blame, but 
an abundance of genuine merit, bears false 
witness, is a traducer of the brethren, and 
justly exposes himself to the imputation of 
slanderer. 

Society owes it to the Mystic Brother- 
hoods to bear against them no false witness, 
to traduce them not. This is the first and 
great claim, the one that should be most 
promptly paid. 

Again each Mystic Brotherhood appears 
before the world making, as the basis of 
operations, certain prfessions, setting forth 
specific objects, and crowing important prin- 
ciples, purposes and designs in written con- 
stitutions and by-laws. If these professions, 
objects and purposes are worthy and com- 
mendable in the abstract, they deserve and 
evidently they should meet with approbation, 
and a support corresponding with the con- 
ceded abstract merit. Every one of these 
prominent orders professes to teach and 
guard the leading cardinal virtues that tend 
to promote and perpetuate good order and 
elevate morals in society. Each avows un- 
flinching devotion to a common country, and 
determination unwavering to live and act for 
the security and advancement of the com- 
mon welfare of society. 

To award to these institutions honesty of 
purpose, and to attribute to them no sinister 
design, so long as none of them manifest, 
either by word or deed, any evil intent, con- 
stitute a second great claim due these orders 
from society. To pay this debt to the utter- 
most farthing is the solemn duty of every 
man, woman and intelligent child in the 
great American Republic. 

All these orders inculcate, both by precept 
and example, the doctrine of universbl toler- 
ation in matters of conscience. No man’s 
religious opinions are constrained; and the 
idea of individual responsibility is fordbly 
impressed upon the mind. From their halls 
and their altars the rigid austerities and 
intolerant exclusiveness of bitter, unac- 
commodating sectarianism is forever shut 
out; and in their sanctuaries and lodge rooms 
men are taught that charity “that suffereth 
long and is kind, that vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, that doth not behave itself 
unseemly, that seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth.” 
The noblest elements in the American con- 
stitution are to be found in the very spirit 
of these teachings; and that instrument is 
almost a literal transcript of the ancieut 
charter of one of these mystic families. On 
the single point of universal toleration, it is 
a matter of much doubt whether the groat 


body of the American people will ever fully 
appreciate the real extent to which the com- 
mon country is indebted to the Mystic Broth- 
erhoods. Nevertheless, the claim is equita- 
ble, the debt due, and ought to be promptly 
liquidated. 

But what further claims tny of these in- 
stitutions presume to array against society, 
some- one under the influence of passion- 
wrought prejudice may be ready to demand! 
The suggestion gives plea for an explicit re- 
sponse. The inquiry opens a wide field — a 
prolific field for prolific investigation, pre- 
senting some of the richest truths and finest 
pictures connected with the history of Eng- 
lish and American liberty. A thousand con- 
secutive years of English history, portrayed 
in as many different volumes, could not faith- 
fully record all that one of these institutions 
has done for the cultivation of science and 
literature, and the diffusion of Bible taught 
Christianity. Long, long years ago, when 
the gloom of worse than Egyytiao darkness 
shrouded the larger portion of Europe and 
Western Asia, when narrow minded, spirit 
destroying bigotry, and soul enslaving fanat- 
icism wielded the sceptre of empire and 
moulded the decretal of princes ana the de- 
cisions of the council chamber, when none 
dared publicly dispute the hereditary right 
divine of emperors and kings to rule, then it 
wa* that a chosen band of an ancient fra- 
ternal t&mily, scattered up and down through 
the earth, ever silently diffusing the true 
leaven of Republican truth — that great doc- 
trine in politics which proclaims prince and 
potentate, by nature and the laws af God, all 
standing opon a common level — that between 
man and man there can be no legitimate su- 
premacy of the one above the other, inde- 
pendent of individual personal merit. More 
than thirteen centuries have fled away since 
the same institution taught this then unsa- 
vory doctrine of universal equality among 
men in the British Isles. Then it was that 
a noble band of brethren planted Christaini- 
ty with one hand and Masonry with the 
other in Old England. Bui ere long the 
relentless hand of the heartless persecutor 
drove, with violence, the entire fraternity to 
seek refuge in the caverns and mountain 
fastnesses of Wales, the seclusions of An- 
glesia and Ireland, and the hills and dales 
of Scotland. But amid every trial and per- 
secution, every suffering and discouragement, 
the beautiful arts and mysteries of the Order 
were preserved in their pristine simplicity 
and purity. Year after year rolled away, 
till at last their merit reached the Great 
Alfred, under whose auspices, protection 
and ample encouragement were afforded. 
These deductions are made from facts sta- 
ted by Usher, Ledwioh, Grose, and others, 
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and the same facts go to show that & body of 
Christian Masons established a church in 
England long before the Saxon conquest, 
which was subsequently broken up by the 
Piets and Saxons, and that A. £>. 597, a 
■cruel and bloody persecution was waged 
against the same people. Hisfory further 
details that in the secclusion and solitude al- 
ready mentioned they maintained the spirit 
of Christianity and kept up the oriental usages , 
until as already intimated they gained ac- 
cess to Alfred and Althelstan whom they 
instructed in their secret arts and mysteries* 
The direct influence of this teaching is 
ptainly manifest in much of Alfred’s policy. 
Gradually through a long succession of 
reigning Monarchs the principles and teach- 
ings of this family became more and more 
extended among Englishmen till the days 
of Henry the S'xth who summoned several 
prominent Masons to appear before him 
in order that he might become better ac- 
quainted with their teachings and practice. 
This interview is well worth the 'attention 
of the intelligent. The responses to the 
questions put by the king show very clearly 
to what extent English and American liber- 
ty is indebted to the principles and teachings 
of Masonry. One of the King’s questions 
is as follows: 

What arts have Masons taught mankind? 

Answer — The arts of Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Astronomy, Geometry, Numbers, 
Music, Poetry, Chemistry, Government, and 
Religion. 

This response evinces the claims and pre- 
tensions of Misonry in the days of Henry VI. 
All the liberal arts and sciences are em- 
braced in the catalogue. 

Another question and answer will illustrate 
more fully the spirit of noble boldness that 
predominated in the mindo of the iraternity 
at that day. Henry inquired if they would 
teach him the secret arts and mysteries of 
the fraternity. The reply is strikingly char- 
acteristic of the true excellency of the Order. 
*You shall be taught if you be found worthy 
and able to learn,” was the magnanimous 
reply. The monarch by this response, was 
aiguificantly taught that merit and talent, 
only, can, rightfully, gain admission through 
the portals of Masonry to the Sacred Altars, 
that though a King proudly seated upon his 
lofty throne, unless found worthy and show- 
ing the ability to learn, the door of the tem- 
ple would be closed against him. Such have 
ever been, and, they still are, the doctrines 
and sublime teachings of Masonry. Every 
king, every prince, aud potentate that ever 
gained a right to the privileges and myste- 
ries of the order, passed to the inner temple 
in the same way, and learned the lessons of 
the institution as meekly as ever did the 
31 


humblest artisan. To be Masons, kings and 
emperors must stand upon, the same level 
with the simplest mechanic. In this respect 
the same is equally true of Odd Fellowship. 
There is no multiplicity of roads— one for the 
weallhj’ and high born, and another for the 
poor and humble. In these institutions ex- 
alted stations are open alike to the rich and 
poor. Neither wealth nor exalted birth can 
purchase peculiar privileges. Talent and 
genuine moral worth alone are the stepping 
stones to honorable distinction. 

The direct republican tendency of such 
teachings upon any intelligent people, Is too 
palpable to demand further illustrations. 
Blind indeed must he be who will allow him- 
self to examine the leading doctrines main- 
tained in all their teachings, who cannot dis- 
cover the weighty obligations due from all 
true republican hearts to the Mystic[Brother- 
hoods. 

Lastly, society owes t to these familes to 
examine carefully what are the real claims of 
each institution upon the public. Every good 
man should, by no means, be delinquent on 
this point. jLet the question be handed 
round. Let it be agitated and agitated, until 
the Truth shall appear as prominent as error 
and defamation are now bold and presump- 
tuous. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows Magazine.] 
ODD FELLOWS’ TRUST. 

Watching by the couch of pain, 

Till tlio light of day shall wane; 

Till the evening star is high, 

% Till the midnight shadows fly; 

Silent, wakeful vigils keeping, 

O’er the restless sufferer sleeping. 

Weeping unregarded tears, 

Striving with unuttered fears, 

Soothing with a gentle tone, 

When the wearied bird has flown, 

Casting spices and perfume, 

Earliest on his hallowed tomb 

Seeking out the humble home, 

\\ hen the widow weeps alone; 

Raising with a lenient hand, 

That forsaken orphan band; 

Pouring forth the oil of gladness, 

On the heart oppressed with sadness. 

This thy Trust, Odd Fellow, this, 

This the sign that seals thy bliss, 

This tho purest brightest gem, 

Sparkling in thy diadem; 

This the power, thy God has given, 

This thy pathway up to Heaven. 

Mooxx’s Hill, Mareh 1st, 1858. A. G. M. 
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IMPOSTERS. 

It is a matter to which we have given no 
little consideration, that with all the guards 
and checks placed around our Order, we are 
liable to imposition, and are often made the 
dupes of bad men; and, not unfrequently, of 
bad women toe. It may be the result of the 
large benevolence and charity, which our 
principles and ritual imbue into tlte mem- 
bers, fron^the time they cross the threshold 
of the Lodge room, until they receive the 
highest Degrees and honors of the Order. 

We are taught to extend the open hand 
of Charity, at all times, and never send a 
deserving Brother empty away; and we will 
venture what may appear a bold assertion to 
some who do not know the facts— that in no 
institution, we care not what its character, 
nor what its name — is this injunction more 
literally, and more cheerfully fulfilled, than 
by the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

The teachings of our Order are such that 
no good man can understand how a fellow 
being can make the pledges he does, and 
take upon himself voluntary, such responsi- 
bilities, at the Odd Fellow, and become a 
bad man, by violating them. Hence, when 
a person presents himself, claiming to be an 
Odd-Fellow, and in distress, there are doubt- 
less many, too many, who listen to the well- 
told tale, never for a moment suspecting that 
he may be listening to an imposter. We 
know this is often the case; and we have 
been surprised that Brothers suffered them- 
selves to be imposed upon without requiring 
more evidence than the mere word of the 
applicant. 

Our Order has provided the means, simple 
but yet sufficient, by which all Brothers may 
at any moment establish their good standing 
in a Lodge, and which wi 1 secure them the 
attention and aid of the Brotherhood, in sick- 
ness or distress, no matter where it may be, 
if there are Lodges or Brothers to be found. 
It is the Travelling Card, and A. T. P. W. 
No brother should ever leave his home for 
any length of time, or for any great distance, 
without having a card with him. Nor should 
a Brother’s wife be without a Card. Every 
member in good standing is entitled to it, and 
it is obtained for the asking. Then be is se- 
cure let him present his Card, prove himself 
in the P. W., and if required in the Work, 
and he receives all that human aid can be- 
stow. No Odd Fellow, who thus proves 
himself, was ever denied aid and relief in 
sickness or distress. We defy an instance 
of that kind to be shown. 

If Brothers, or their wives, travel without 
Cards, they run great risks. If aid is denied 
them, no one is to blame, and they must suf- 
fer for their own neglect. A lodge, or re- 
lief #r charity committee, is perfectly justi- 


fiable im declining to extend relief, where 
the applicant does not show that be is a 
member in good standing. This is necessa- 
ry in order to prevent imposition. If there 
were no such tests, how could we ,tett who 
were Odd Fellows, and who not? Some one 
may answer prove him in the Work. Very 
true; but he may be expert in the Work, and 
yet an expelled member. No — the only sure 
way is to require the Card, and the P. W. 
Again, some one may answer, these cannot 
always be obtained. We cannot understand 
why. A Brother may be called from home 
suddenly. He can leave word to have his 
Card follow, with an order for the P. W. It 
will soon follow. If taken sick — if he meets 
with an accident, he can find seme one to 
write to his Lodge, or to a friend; and in a 
very few days he will have his Card, no mat- 
ter how great the distance. 

We have reflected much about these things 
and we must confess we have never yet been 
able to make out a reasonable excuse for an 
Odd Fellow travelling without a Card, or 
the P. W. 

We have had some little experience in the 
matter of impositions. We could cite some 
cases to show the necessity of great caution. 
We have known persons to represent them- 
selves as Odd Fellows, and in need of as- 
sistance, who told sorrowful tales of dis- 
tress. The first thing is a salutation which 
should not be given, and< perhaps a sign 
uncalled for, and out of place. When we 
asked for the Card, the reply was ii had been 
lost, or stolen*, or expired, or a new one sent 
for, or it had never reached him, or perhaps 
some other reason. When asked for the P. 
W., it bad been forgotten or had not been 
obtained. All such excuses or reasons, are 
frivolous and unsatisfactory; for if a Card is 
lost, or stolen, or has expired, the Lodge 
will grant a new one immediately. If the 
P. W. has been forgotten, or not obtained,, 
an order can be sent to obtain it. All this 
is as easily done as writing a letter or a half 
dozen lines; and then the Brother shows he 
is an Odd Fellow, in good standing, and how 
cheerfully aid is extended! how cheerfully 
Brothers come to the assistance of the sick 
and distressed! 

The Card and the P. W. go together. 
The former is of no use without the latter. 
One is as easily obtained as the other. If a 
person presents a Card, and has no P. W., 
what evidence have we that he is the person 
he represents himself to be? or that he did 
not obtain it by wrong means? We know 
an instance of a person — perhaps an expelled 
Odd Fellow— obtaining a Card from an Odd 
Fellow by fraud, and travelling through the 
West, obtaining considerable sums of money 
on the Card. He had no P. and had iit- 
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tie sympathy for the Lodges for listening to 
the imposter. 

We say there can be no reasonable ex- 
cuse for an Odd Fellow travelling without a 
Card. May it not imply suspicion if he asks | 
for relief and cannot prove himself as our 
daws and usages require! No one should 
find fault for being sent away, in such cases, 
{without assistance; and yet these are the 
ones to complain; they are certain to de- 
nounce the Lodge and Brothers, and say all 
manner of hard things because they them- 
eelves had not filled the requirements of the 
Order. 

We have often wondered that Lodges and 
relief committees are not more guarded 
against imposters than they are. Frequent- 
ly we hear of impositions being practiced; 
and we expect to hear of them until the rule 
of requiring the Card and P. W. is rigidly 
enforced. Let these be produced, and then 
the applicant can give his “signs and tokens/’ 
but not before. 

This has been our rule, and we Bhall con- 
tinue to practice it. Some may smile at our 
declaration, and say we have not always 
practiced it If a woman is in the case, we 
may admit “the soft impeachment,” for we 
have a distinct recollection of the notorious 
**Mrs. Belden”— a woman who applied for 
aid. and who exhibited in her manners and 
appearance, all that could grace a>lady — 
with the names of Odd Fellows whom we 
knew, and a Lodge seal attaohed, and was 
yet a great imposter! She enlisted our aid | 
and sympathy, and was thus better enabled ! 
to practice her impositions. It taught us a 
lesson which we would wish to impress upon 
Others. 

As our Order increases and Lodges multi- 
ply, we may expect to have calls upon us i 
multiply; and we can only repeat the cau- 1 
tion in regard to Cards — the only true way j 
for a stranger Brother to prove himself, aud 
the only real evidence he can have of a claim 
upon the aid and sympathy of Odd Fellows. 
And iet all remember, that with these he 
never fails to secure his rights — his just! 
rights — the aid and sympathy of his Brothers j 
in sickness and distress. — Art . 

Women without Relioion. — A man with- j 
out religion is, at best, a poor reprobate, the 
football of destiny, with no tie linking him! 
to infinity, and to the wonderous eternity | 
that is begun within him; but a woman with- j 
out it is even worse, a flame without heat, a 
rainbow without color/ a flower without per- 
fume. A man may, in some sort, tie his frail 
hopes and honors with weak, shifting, ground 
tackle, to business or to the world; but a wo- 
man without that anchor which they call 
Faith, is a drift and a wreck! 


OUR ORDER IN CALIFORNIA. 

We have received the following commun- 
ication from an old friend and correspondent, 
P. G. C. C. Hayden, formerly of this city, 
but now a resident of Sacremento city, Cal- 
ifornia. 

This account of tho prosperity of our Or- 
der on the golden shores of the Pacific will 
be read with interest by every one. 

“Probably you would like to kfiow some- 
thing about Odd Fellowship in the placer 
diggings. In Sacremento city we have three 
Lodges. The names of the officers are as 
follows: 

Sacremento Lodge, No. 2, meets on Sat- 
urday evening. 

James R. Zolles, N. G.; Wm. Shoemaker 
V. G.; John A. Wadsworth, Sec.; Thomas 
Paden, Treas. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 4, meets on Saturday 
evening. 

Asa P. Andrews, N. G.; W. C. Felch, V. 
G.; G. W. Wallace, Sec.; A- J. Lucas, 
Treasurer. 

Eldorado Lodge No. 8, meets on Friday 
evening. 

Jos. F. Cloutman, N. G.; Geo. W. Che- 
die, V. G.; L. D. Kelley, Sec.; Walter Pras- 
sen , Treasurer. 

Sacremento Lodge No. 2, was instituted 
by P. G. James Smiley, deputised for that 
purpose, on the 28th of January, 1851, and 
now numbers 105 members. 

Eureka Lodge, No. 4, was instituted by P. 
G. C. C. Hayden specially deputised, on the 
7th of January, 1852, and now numbers 68 
members. 

El Dorado Lodge, No. 8, was instituted by 
P. G. John F. Morse, a special deputy, on 
the 28th ef September, 1852, and now num- 
bers 32 members. 

Odd Fellowship is prospering here wonder- 
fully, considering the troubles she has gone 
through with. If the Grand Lodge of the 
United States had looked out for the interest 
of the Order here, and appointed a Deputy 
for California, who had the interest of our 
Order at heart, then would Lodges have 
been spread through California, in every 
place of note. But she had almost been 
cut dow n in the bud. Cold water has been 
thrown upon all her movements. And peti- 
tion after petition has been laid aside and 
apparently unnoticed and uncared for. Yet 
in some instances, (by importuning those 
who had our Order here in charge, yes, al- 
most praying and begging,) we have had our 
prayers granted in a measure; and that meas- 
ure so small, we know of nothing to com- 

S are It with. The darkness and clouds that 
ave overshadowed us for a few years past, 
are now breaking away. The Grand Lodge 
of the United States has seen fit to appoint 
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a new Deputy. The news we hailed with 
joy. And when we had the pleasure the 
first of this month, of hailing him who is pre- 
side over our Order for the time being, our , 
hearts were gladdened, for we perceived one 
whom we know has the interest of our Order < 
at heart. The appointment of P. G. Samuel 
N. Parker, has awakened a new interest in 
our Order hero, — and right welcome was he 
received among us. Finer, more glorious, 
and happier fee lings are manifested among j 
the brethren here; and soon we shall be num- 
bering to astonish those beyond the moun- 
tains. At present wo have seven Lodges. 
Several petition are now being forwarded 
for additional lodges, in various portions of 
the State; and two petitions for Encamp- 
ments-— one at San Francisco, the other here, 
are already forwarded and .oon will be insti- ' 
tuted. A petition for a Grand Lodge here, 
is on its way to head quarters; and we harbor | 
a thought that it will be favorably received 
and forthwith granted. 

A great field California is for Odd Fellow- 
ship, — meeting with those from all parts of 
the United States, creates an interest beyond 
language to express. Many of the Brethren ! 
emigrating to this country, take visiting 
cards. They should take withdrawal cards, 
which will enable them to be connected with 
Lodges here. Many neglect to take either 
card, and very often we have calls of distress 
from such. Our charities would be more 
cheerfully bestowed, if they hod cards, to 
show their good standing in the Order. We 
turn none away, be he Odd Fellow or not. 
But there is a pleasure, in case of need, of 
relieving the distress of those we are more 
confident are not imposing upon us. For 
initiation the Lodges charge $20,00, and 
$5,00 each for the Five Degrees. By de- 
posits of card $5.00, a card out of date, 
$10,00. The benefits in case of sickness, 
Ac,, are $10.00 per week. We have tran- 
sient relief funds, and oftentimes take up 
voluntary subscription for the relief of those 
who have not cards; thereby all their wants 
are supplied. We are liable to great imposi- 
tion from the unworthy, and hereafter, a still 
greater caution will be taken. The forma- 
tion of a relief Committee frum the several 
Lodges w’ill prevent much fraud, and frequent 
application from the unworthy . — Boston Odd 
Fellow. 

“The hardest thing to hold, in all this 
world, is an unruly tongue.” And he who 
has learned when to speak, and when to be 
silent, has certainly made a most valuable 
acquisition. 

Too much caution cannot be exercised in 
/choosing our associates. | 


DEDICATION OF THE ODD FEL- 
LOWS’ HALL AT CHICAGO. 

We condense the following account of the 
dedication of the Odd Fell* ws’ Hall at Chi- 
cago, from the Chicago Weekly Tribune of 
February 25th, 1853: 

The ceremony of Dedicating the elegant 
and commodious Hall recently erected on 
Randolph street, for the accommodation of 
the several Lodges of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellow in this city, took place 
last evening before a large and highly re- 
spectable audience of ladies and members 
of the Order — many of the latter from Lodges 
in neighboring towns. The ceremony of 
Dedication, which was very appropriate and 
imposing, was conducted by D. D. Grand 
Master, C. Runyon, assisted by other offi- 
cers of the State. The Dedicatory Address 
was delivered by Grand Representative 
Schuyler Colfax, of South Bend, Indiana, 
which was one exceedingly well conceived 
and comprehensive, and occupied about an 
hour in the delivery. We subjoin a running 
sketch of it for the gratification of those who 
bad not the greater pleasure of hearing it 
entire: 

In the introduction the lecturer alluded to 
the eventful era of the earth in which wo 
live — in inventions, “improving a thousand 
fold upon that cradle of the arts and sciences 
whose Nile is an eternal memento.” Of 
startling discoveries there is no end. An 
Englishman uncovers from the dust of ages 
the mable pavement on which Esther knelt 
for her race, before Ahasuerus. On the 
banks of the Tigris another of the restless 
Anglo Saxon race discovers the long buried 
remains of Ninevah, the laping of whose 
foundation Noah’s sons may have witnessed, 
and which, preached unto by Jonah, de- 
nounced by Nahum, was referred to by Eze- 
kiel as an extinct city of the Past. We see 
also the Telescope of Rosse, unfolded to us 
the mysteries of that satellite which for six- 
ty centuries has turned towards this earth 
her pale and varying face — the discovery of 
new planets of which Chaldean Shepherds 
never dreamed — the theory of Maedler that 
the whole created Universe is revolving 
around the far distant Pleiades, and that 
there is the great centre of all the mighty 
worlds that came from a Creator’s hand. The 
civilized world clapped their hands when 
England demonstrated that a rail road car 
could safely run a mile a minute. Butin yon- 
der room is the real conqueror of time and 
space. Those slight wires are the conduct- 
ors of Jove’s thunder-bolts, tamed down and 
harnessed for the use of man. They do your 
errands as quick as angel wings could cleave 
the space, and the question which God aak- 
ed of the man of Uz, “Can’st thou send light- 
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■tag* that they nay go and say. Here we 
are,” is answered. 

Oars is an era of revolution, — revolution 
in the old world as well as the new, — revo-j 
lution in the arts and in the sciences — revo- [ 
lution in all things. Distinguished as this! 
era is, yet the pen of the philanthropic histo- ! 
tori in will write down hereafter as its crown- j 
ing excellence, that it was the ere in which 
Odd Fellowship rose, flourished, and blessed ' 
mankind. j 

The Order claims no venerable antiquity, j 
But it springs up before us as the offspring 
of the present, leaping at one bound like the 
fabled Minerva or the truer prototype Adam, 
into its sphere of usefulness. 

The lecturer then went at some length 
into an explanation of the principles incul- 
cated by Odd Fellows. They look to an 
extirpation of selfishness, which when it 
eugrosses a man’s soul, makes him less val-| 
aiable for all good ends and noble achieve-! 
ments, than the dogs of St. Bernard. Odd 
J^eliowship teaches us that we must share 
each others burdens; that we are all, from 
the king to the beggar, creatures of the 
same dust, brethren of the same country, 
pilgrims on the same journey, travellers to 
the same tomb; and it teaches the right an- 
swer to the question. Ami my brother’s 
keeper, helper, guide and friend] Another 
teaching in Peace, in opposition to Rage, 
Malice and Envy, and that every sacrifice! 
we make towards universal Peace and good 
will, brings us one step nearer the true mil- 
lenium. 

The almost miraculous progress of the 
Order was attributed to the purity of these 
inculcations. From Victoria’s Isle, it had 
been transplanted to the shores of the Ches- 
apeake, hut not to wither or die. Thence 
to the rugged climes of New England on 
the north, and the Orange groves of Flori- 
da on the south. — Thence scaling the Alle- 

f hanies, its banners waved throughout the j 
alley of the Mississippi, from the crystal ] 
Lakes of Minnesota, to the cane fields of; 
the Creole State. Thence it marched still 
onward, it scaled the watch-towers of our 
western plains to reach the Golden State. 
And yet still onward, its fires have been lit, 
on the lovely islands which stud the bosom 
of the calm Pacific, by the Missionary Lodge 
of Honolulu. 

The Order was then defended from the 
objections urged against it, by bigoted op- 
ponents. The danger that it might be used 
for political purposes — its alledged selfish- 
ness — its secrecy — its Regalia, were all 
touched upon, and the objections replied to, 
in nearly every case, with citations from 
Holy Writ. j 

Passing from this subject, the dedication I 


of this beautiful Temple, to the purposes of 
Odd Fellowship, was next alluded to. “The 
foundations of your City may rock with the 
storms of faction ; but here all will be Peace.” 
“Falsehood and slander may have their 
devotees without, but at these altars the 
Supreme High Priest, is Truth.” But stitt a 
word of warning was uttered to the breth- 
ren. Your country brethren look with 
wonder at the gigantic strides your City is 
taking, in its onward march to power and 
wealth. Massive blocks and costly struc- 
tures rise from the slumbering earth, as if 
by magic. Your Banks, Terrestrial and Ce- 
lestial abound. — Your Store-Keepers of & 
few years ago, are Merchant Princes to-day, 
and you stretch out your iron arms in every 
direction, for still more business and wealth. 
Let not the engrossing love of wealth, 
the burning fever of speculation, the canker- 
ing curse of Commerce, cause you to forget 
the Samaritan duties of Odd Fellowship, and 
imitate not the Priest and Levite, who, 
dwellers in walled Cities as they were, passed 
by on the other side. 

The celebration of Washington’s birth 
day, was spoken of as peculiarly appropri- 
ate, not because he was an Odd Fellow, for 
the Order did not exist in his time: but be- 
cause he lived in his life the principles we 
teach* 

The closing paragraph was an injunction 
to the Patriarchs to the war against the Iron 
Rule which teaches, “Do as you are done 
by,” and to elevate in its stead the Golden 
Rule from Heaven, which would almost make 
a Heaven of Earth. “Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.” And 
he enjoined upon each the lesson to 
“So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm, whero each shall take 
llis chamber in the silent hall of death, 

Thou go, not like the qnurry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an nnfultering trust approach thy grave 
Like one who draws the drapery of his conch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Exd of the World. — To-day, to-morrow, 
every day, to thousands, the end of the world 
is close at hand. And why should we fear 
it? We walk here as it were in the crypts 
of life: at times from th great cathredal a- 
bove us, we can hear the organ and chanting 
choir: we see the light stream though the o- 
pen door, when some friend goes up before 
us; and shall we fear to mount the narrow 
stair case of the grave, that leads us out of 
his uncertain twilight into t.:e serene man- 
sions of life eternal! 

Be just and fear not. 
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COMPETENCY OF OFFICERS. 

If there is any subject connected with our 
Ord^r which demands the most serious con- 
sideration of the brethren, it is this we have 
just mentioned. It lies very near the root 
•of all our prosperity. Nothing will invest 
•our Order with so much dignity — nothing 
will so secure the respect of new members, 
and win their reverence and love — and no- 
thing, we are certain, will make the ritual of 
Odd Fellowship so attracting to ourselves, 
as a dignified, decorous, and correct adminis- 
tration. 

Whereas, on the contrary, no one can con- 
ceive the injury which is inflicted upon us by 
inefficient officers; of whom, we are sorry to 
say, there are far too many. W e have some- 
times been infinitely pained, to say the least 
when it has been our lot to witness the 
dreadful havoc Which is made of our work by 
officers who can scarcely read. 

A lodge in selecting individuals to fill the 
various offices, should have no other desire 
than to find the men who will best discharge 
the respective duties of each. The Charges 
and Lectures of the Order are exceedingly 
elegant and refined, and no one, therefore, 
should venture to lay sacrilegious hands up- 
on them, or to attempt to deliver them, unless 
he can do so with a corresponding elegance 
and grace. That miserable mumbling, un- 
intelligible manner of performing these du- 
ties, which is even now the bane of many of 
our Lodges, should be denounced every- 
where, till the evil disappears. A gentle- 
manly address, a ready speech, and an im- 
pressive manner of delivery, are indispensi- 
ble qualifications; without them, no brother, 
it seems to us, ought to be considered eligi- 
ble to office. 


their own honor but to the credit to the Or- 
der. 

We would not for a moment, be under- 
stood to favor the notion of an aristocracy 
in the Order of Odd Fellows. We do not 
mean to say that none but literary and ed- 
ucated men should hold offices in our Lodges. 
We only mean, that all who aspire to these 
honors shall, by previous study and prac- 
tice, qualify themselves. And this we must 
most strenuously insist upon. There is no 
Odd Fellow, of good common sense, who 
may not in a very short time, by proper 
study, make a good officer. We would not 
debar any one, whatever his condition in 
life, from the honors of the Order; but we 
would rather inspire all with the desire of 
becoming worthy of them by their qualifica- 
tion. We care not what a man’s profession 
may be — be he only honest, intelligent and 
qualified. 

We hope our brethren will think more of 
this matter, for great iB the need of it. It 
would be a very useful practice to examine 
brothers before installation, to ascertain 
whether their qualifications are equal to the 
respective duties of the offices they expect to 
fill. This would have other most salutary 
results. It would create among the brethren 
a desire for literary cultivation, and a taste 
for literary pursuits for, as all Odd Fellows 
expect soon or later to fill the offices, so all 
would labor for the requisite qualifications. 
For ourselves, we love Odd Fellowship with 
an increasing attachment; we see its beauties 
and appreciate all its worth, and are therefore 
anxious, above all things else, to see it work- 
ing without any hindrance, and accomplish- 
ing, with unfettered energies, its ministry of 
beneficence and love. 


We speak with great plainness on this ! 
subject because it is of momentous import- 1 
ance. It iB a fact, which we are obliged to , 
confess, that there are hundreds of the most j 
respectable and intelligent citizens of the | 
United States, who have become Odd Fel- j 
lows, but who never attended any meetings, j 
having been disgusted at their initiation by I 
the undignified administratien of the rites. ' 
It is a happiness, however, to know that 
the Order is every a here waking up to a con- 1 
sciousness of this evil, and all the brethren | 
are anxious for its removal. The members , 
of the fraternity have so deep a love for it, ' 
they will readily sacrifice all private feeling 
for the general good. Those who have the 
requisite qualifications for office will not 
shrink from its duties, labors and responsi- ! 
bilities; and those who have them not, will 
apply themselves diligently to the business 
and science of Odd Fellowship, that they j 
may become proficient therein, not only toj 


The Sneereb. — There is a large class of 
people who employ themselves almost con- 
stantly by sneering at the efforts of others. 
Nothing done by a neighbor suits them. If 
you perform an act of charity, they question 
your motives; if you exhibit skill in your pro- 
fession, they pretend to regard you an over- 
rated man; if you produce something de- 
cidedly meritorious, they ridicule and depre- 
ciate its worth; and if you originate a thought 
or machine, they declare you a plagarist 
In their estimation your writings are stupid, 
and full of tautology; your conversation un- 
profitable; the work of your hands valueless. 
And yet ask them to do what you aimed at, 
and failed in, aecording to them, and they 
have not even the ability to try. They ars 
of the race of Diogenes, without his ability; 
Cynics, without the merit of honesty of pur- 
pose. — Com. Record . 


Let all men serve God fervently. 
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OUR YO0NG LADY CONTRIBUTORS. 
{Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 

Nothing has a more powerful influence 
over the feelings of the humafi bouI than 
musical sounds. Nature seems to have 
decreed that when all else shall have failed 
to exercise any influence over the hearts 
of her children, that harmony shall touch a 
chord which cannot fail to vibrate to the 
touch. He who has forgotten virtue, and 
plunged wildly and heedlessly into the abyss 
of vice, has been recalled to the paths of 
rectitude by the enchanting power of music. 
The curtain of time seems to be withdrawn 
by the hand of magic; years that have been 
buried beneath the dark waters of oblivion, 
rush vividly before the mind. Again, in 
imagination he sports in all the innocence of 
childhood. Again a fond mother imprints 
the warm love kiss upon his brow, and mur- 
murs a fervent prayer for the welfare of her 
child. But alas, that prayer has availed 
him nought, that kind and gentle mother has 
been forsaken by the child of her love. 
And he beholds his wickedness in its true 
character, he now distinctly sees the broad 
and boundless expanse of the ocean of guilt, 
upon which he has launched his life-bark 
freighted with immortal prospects. That 
bewitching strain of music reminds him of 
the soft, sweet tones of a loving parent’s 
voice, and he then determines to return to 
the path of duty from which he acknowl- 
edges he has so long wandered. Those 
thrilling tones have passed like a whilwind 
over his heart, and swept with its power all 
the unholy feelings and passions. One 
tone of melody can rjcall scenes long paat, 
it steals into the soul and bears it wrapped 
in a mantle of delight. It speeds its flight 
through the regions of time, and views with 
leasure the incidents of past life, as it is 
orne onward by the enchanting melody. 
Everything in nature seems to have partaken 
of the spirit of music. The gay birds warble 
their hymns of joy, the murmur of some 
pleasant stream, winding its course over its 
pebbly bed, and the summer winds breath- 
ing softly amidst the gentle flowers, speak 
the very soul of music, and have power to 
soothe the most troubled breast of earth’s 
weary children. M. 

[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 
MOTHER, HOME AND HEAVEN. 

No other three words in the English lan- 
guage convey so many thrilling yet sweet 
emotions to us as these — Mother, Home and 
Heaven. In Mother we have embodied all 
the recollections of childhood’s early days, 
those days of innocence, when life seemed 
very pleasant to us, and when all the antici- 


pations then formed were tinged with the 
sunshine of the soul. The sound of this 
word carries us back to times long past r 
when first we knelt in prayer beside a 
mother’s knee, and, when this duty was done r 
were hushed to sleep by one of those sweet 
old songs she loved so much to sing. Or, 
when weary, how often did she beguile the 
long and tedious hours by some amusing; 
story. When we hod done wrong, how 
sorrowful and gentle were her chidingg, and 
how earnestly did she strive to lead us in the 
right way. Perhaps our mother is yet spared 
to us— how tenderly then should we cherish* 
her, and how earnestly should we strive to 
render the remainder of her journey through 
life pleasant ; for we should remember that 
she will not always be spared to us, and our 
recollections hereafter will be sweet or sor- 
rowful, according as we havte acted to her 
through life. 

Home . This spot is held most sacred to 
us through life, by the remembrance of by- 
gone hours. At home were passed the sum- 
lit hours of infancy and childhood, and It is 
endeared to us by ties of affection which 
cannot be sundered even by absence. There 
our parents reside— our brothers and sisters, 
the companions of our youth, live there. 
No place on earth possesses the same at- 
traction that our home does. We always 
think the skies are brighter, the flowers more* 
beautiful, the song ef the birds sweeter at 
home than at any other spot; and although 
it may not be a handsome one, still around 
it clings all our youthful recol lections, and 
these render it the centre of all our love- 
in life, however, we are often obliged to* 
leave home, and it is only then that we re- 
alize how dear it is to us, and how hard it is 
to be obliged to part from it and its beloved 
inmates. 

Heaven. Here are centered all our hopes 
and joys. Here we shall find repose fronv 
the troubles and cares of life; here we shall 
meet those from whom we had been separa- 
ted on earth, and dwell with them forever- 
When leaving our friends on earth, that soon 
we shall meet them in the land above. And 
when left alone in life, without friends to 
love or care for us, if we obey His word. He 
will take us to himself hereafter. If we 
will listen to the kind advice given by our 
loving Mother , and heed the instructions 
pressed upon us by the recollections of Home , 
we may then hope at least to reach that 
happy place, Heaven. M. 

Never be Idle. — Life is but a day, and 
we will have more than enough work to 
perform. The river of time rolls by without 
ceasing, and on its bosom we are hastening 
to the greit ocean of eternity. 
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LETTER FROM THE M. W. GRAND 
MASTER. 

Shelby ville, March 15, 1853. 

Messrs, Editors: — In my former brief 
sketch of travel I unintentionally overlooked 
Mt, Ida Lodge at Vernon, In justice to 
them I would say, the general character of 
the Lodge is commendable. 

At Jeffersonville the Order is highly 
flourishing, having secured a commodious 
hall in a central part of the city, though the 
question of tilling up a hall for each Lodge 
involves eumeibing more than dollars and 
cents* and should he cure I ully revised. 

At Utica I trust my labor was not in vain. 
At Charlestown they have a well furnished ' 
Lodge, and appear to move in harmony, 
Salem Lodge is doing good service in the 
cause. Orange Lodge, at Orleans, will 
compare favorably with others that I might 
name, in all that constitute Odd Fellowship, 
They are husbanding their means to secure 
a more comfortable J odge room. 

This brings me to your city, in which I 1 
was too much interested in looking at the 
evidences of her growth and prosperity to 
Hcan the work as in duty bound. While in 
this place I issued a dispensation fora Lodge 
at Paoli, the county seat of Orange, No. 
130. 

CannelTok was the neKt place of my at- 
tention, which l reached in time to see the \ 
Lions, for such the cotton mills and coal 

mines were to me ; and having the passport 
that is ever known where enterprise and 
industry flourish most, I received every at- 
tention that courteous hospitality could 
extend. 

I also had the pies sure of meeting here 
P. G. M. and G. Rep. Ballard Smith, 
whose fame is yet to appear by the “ illus- 
trations” that he has given to Odd Fellow-! 
ship. The members of James Lodge. No. I 
100, need no commendation ; like their nu- 1 
meral they are a unity. Leaving Cannelton ' 
I floated to Evansville, where I met brothers I 
on the stated meetings of Crescent Lodge. \ 
This Lodge, acting on the suggestion that! 
the present system of dues and benefits is j 
not sound, have doubled the rates and are j 
increasing in a greater ratio than Morning 
Star and Evansville Lodges. Unanimity 
prevails among the brotherhood here. At 
Newburgh, some twelve miles above, the 
Lodge is in a healthly condition, having pro- 
ceeded with caution. At Mount Vernon 
I learned but little of the Order, having 
reached there late in the day. I here take 
occasion to remark, before leaving the Ohio 
border, that in several of the Lodges on the 
river I discovered a want of conformity in 
regalia. 


Passing from thence to New Harmony, I 
learned that several of the efficient members 
were alumni, but a careful examination of 
tlm books satisfied me that all was in proper 
keeping. After a short Lodge session I had 
the pleasure of paying my respects to the 
Hite of the place at the residence of brother 
Robert Dale Owen, but being fatigued 
with journeying and mare oppressed with 
grave considerations, I could not enter into 
the enjoyment of the passing hour. 

The Brothers at Princeton enjoy the 
advantages of a flourishing town, and by 
observing the wholesome regulations of the 
Urder may yet have a good Lodge, 

At Vincennes the Brothers understand the 
teachings of Odd Fellowship fully ; even 
prejudice is disarmed in their midst, Liver- 
pool Lodge, at Washington, is young and 
lias much to learn In order to secure her 
proper rank. Carlisle Lodge works well,, 
though somewhat disturbed by a legal ques- 
tion that has occupied the Lodge. 

“Speaking of roads” — never delay in the 
delusive hope of 11 coming to the sand, 11 or 
you may be until night Tall in reaching it; for 
failing to make Terre Haute in time I passed 
to Greencastle the next morning, thus leav- 
ing the extreme of mud for the best, the 
very best rail-road I ever traveled on. Put- 
nam Lodge, I am pleased to say, carries out 
Odd Fellowship in the true spirit. From 
this place, on Saturday, I wished, after my 
tedious joumeyings, to reach home, but hod 
to return to Terre Haute in no very pleasant 
mood; but No. 61 will revive the drooping 
energies of any Odd Fellow. Knowing the 
estimation in which the members of this 
Lodge hold themselves, induced a closer 
scrutiny into their affairs; yet I am com- 
pelled to place their accuracy, as a Lodge, 
on the same high parallel with their known 
hospitality. 

At Brother Stewart’s, who is a host 
indeed, I for the first time met the whole list 
of periodicals of the Order, and was refreshed 
by a perusal of your March number. Com- 
mend me to such publicans, sinners though 
they be. 

Tarrying with the Brothers of Terre Haote 
on Sunday, I took the Monday’s train for 
home to enjoy a short respite before visiting 
the Eastern cities. 

As ever, yours, 

JOS. L. SILCOX 

There is only one thing worse than igno- 
rance, and that" is conceit Of all intract- 
able fools, deliver us from an overwise man. 
You may make idiots philosophers; but don’t 
think of driving common sense into the 
I heads of conceited people. 
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JV iUegfety ON fellotog’ ftjqgqziiie. 
GSO. B. JOCELYN AND JNO. B ANDERSON. EDITORS. 


THE ABILITY OF ODB ORDEB TO DO 
GOOD. 

A few short years ago and the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows in the United States con- 
sisted of a few persons accidentally met in the 
city of Baltimore. To their mind was suggested 
the idea of organizing a fraternity similar to that 
to which they had been attached in England. 
This they effected. That organization we doubt 
not was entered into, more for the purpose of hav- 
ing a means of passing an occasional hour in 
friendly intercourse, than with a view of giving 
being to the vast brotherhood that is spread so 
numerously over this vast Continent from sea to 
sea. That men who give rise to great enterprize, 
frequently do so without any adequate knowl- 
edge of what lies beyond the mere threshhold is 
abundantly evident. The rise of water in an 
empty wine flask from which the air had been ex- 
pelled by vapour of wine, suggested to an enqui- 
ring mind the thought that water might be lifted 
out of coal mines by a similar means. The idea 
was successfully applied— but little thought the 
miner that accident had thus presented to his 
mind the agent by which the teeming commerce 
of a world shonld be carried proudly o’er old 
ocean’s breast. The fall of the apple which caus- 
ed the inquisitive mind of Newton to ask to what 
cause the thing was attributable, insignificant in 
itself, was yet sufficient to develop the great law of 
God’s stupendous work. And in its application 
filled the mind of the Philosopher with emotions 
. overpowering as one by one the great difficulties 
of nature crumbled before the touch of the new 
discovered agent — attratcion. The spectacle ma- 
ker’s boy, who attempting to look through two 
glasses at once, without any fixed intention, de- 
veloped the principle of the telescope by which 
the veil of superstition and ignorance was drawn 
from the visible heavens, so that the school boy 
even, is at home amid the stars, and talks intelli- 
gently of their motions, times, and distances. 
The idler who having carved his name upon the 
bark of a tree, carefully enveloped in a piece of 
doth the result, bad before his mind no vision of 
the printing press as it now exists wielding the 
destinies and forming the characters of nations. 

The Italian student, who carelessly touched with 
Ids knife the legs of a recently killed frog thought 
Hot of absolutely annihilating distance and time 
by tbemagnetio telegraph. And yet from such 
accidental circumstances have sprung very many 
of the greatest enterprises of this day of great ad- 
vancement in science. 

The little handful of men who met for an eve- 
ning social intercourse have multiplied into one 

IS 


vast array of associated mind, governed by the 
same principles — aiming at the attainment of the 
same great end, are exerting upon the destiniee of 
onr country no mean influence. But this society 
is but human like all societies of similar origin, 
is liable to corruption and failure. Indeed if 
we judge of it by the past history of societies and 
nations, we may say it is destined to reach its se- 
aith, and then decline more or less rapidly, to its 
final ruin. Can this be prevented! We fear not. 
Can it be delayed? Fearlessly we say yes. Be- 
ceive into the Order those only who by their stem 
integrity of character and purpose are little like- 
ly to be led into wrong doing— instil into their 
[ minds by precept and example a thorough knowl- 
edge of the capabilities of the Order to benefit 
the race. Give them clear conceptions of their 
individual duties as members of the fraternity 
and under God, our Order will stand second only 
to the Church of Christ in civilizing, elevating, pur 
rifying and enlightening r the world. To attempt 
to mould and influence this great association, com- 
posed as it is of men ol* all nations and minds 
would now be impossible. To Influence and direct 
an individual mind, easy and practicable. Let 
this fraternity, then, by tho action of the highest 
judicatory recommend to all subordinate associa- 
tions, the vital importance of scrutinizing with 
cautious vigilance the character of every one 
knocking for admittance at the portal, to shake 
off every unprincipled and mercenary one who 
may have gained admittance, keep in the offices 
men of pure mind, who are willing to sacrifice 
self to the general good. Guard against tempta- 
tion to fraud and treachery, by keeping clesr 
of large funds, and our society will long continue 
to shed its benign influence over the face of the 
coramuity at large. The opposite course will as 
certainly result in disaster and ruin. Let members 
begin to seek preferment, to look after the spoils, 
to regard self interest as more important than to 
do good to the needy and deserving, and dur down- 
fall will be even more rapid than has been our 
growth, This can be prevented. We have now 
in our Order in many parts of our land the lead- 
ing minds of community, and as we verily believe 
uninfluenced, by sections!, political, and denomi- 
national preferences. And we candidly trust 
that in all parts of the land every thing like at- 
tempts to gain, either for ourselvee individually, 
or for friends distinction in the Order, will be 
promptly frowned down. So that the great aim 
of our Order may be kept prominently in view, 
uncloud d by the distorting media of ambition and 
sectional feeling. 

The fraternity has the power of doing good. 
First in elevating the standard of moral and men- 
tal training among the members. By attention to 
tbe sublime teachings of the rituals of the Order, 
by personal attention to tbe wants of the sick and 
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distressed, by aiding fellow members in apprecia- 
ting and fully carrying out the precepts of the 
Order By these means a high standard of purity 
and morality will be attained which can by no 
possible power be confined to the limits of the 
fraternity. Every member of community leaves 
his impress upon society, that impress will be o! 
good or ill, dependent entirely upon the man- 
ner of thinking and feeling upon the part of the 
one so making the impress. Let the minds of 
members be pure and elevated, and they will pu- 
rify and elevate all with whom they associate. 
Commencing first with their own families and 
thence extending in constantly diverging rays to 
society at large. Let the minds of the members be 
narrowed down by a constant attention to self- 
interest and disregard to the wants of others-- 
let them be degraded by association with the 
vile and vicious, and just so certainly will the 
impress they leave on society be of the same 



DAGUERREAN GALLERY. 

Bno. Geo. W. Bartlett has, we are pleased to 
aoe, fitted up in a chaste and beautiful style, a suit 
of rooms, over Alexander’s Bookstore, on State 
street, where he is making some of the finest spe- 
cimens of the Daguerrean art we ever beheld. Ac- 
quainted with all the late improvements in this 
beautiful art, courteous and polite in his deport- 
ment, careless of the labor or time it consumes to 
please those who call upon him, he has secured a 
constantly increasing throng of visitors and cus- 
tomers, and is winning “golden opinions” 'in a 
most tangible form. Go visit his comfortable gal- 
lery, examine his specimens, aud see if what we 
have said is not literally true. 


It will be seen from the M. G. W. Master’s let- 
ter, on another page, that he is still visiting the 
various Lodges in the State. Our readers will be 
kept advised of his progress. Read his letter; it 
is concise, practical, to the point— characteristic of 
the man. 


We had the pleasure of attending at Woodward 
Hall, on the 15th ult., the Grand Concert, given 
by “ Reiainger's Saxe Horn Band ,” and Nutting's 
Orchestra .” The house was well filled. The 
large and fashionable audience were highly delight- 
ed at the rich and beautiful music they there heard ; 
and we venture the assertion, that an audience 
never went from a concert of Jenny Lind better 
pleased with the performances of the evening, than 
wras the throng at W oodward Hall. W e trust tha tour 
citizens will soon be permitted to again hear these 
two excellent Bands. 


Wb will continue to send back Nos. unless oth- 
erwise ordered. 


GENERAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, I. O. O. F, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Through the kindness of Bro. James Fubneaux, 
Cor. Sec. of the General Relief Committee, we have 
been furnished with a circular containing an ac- 
count of the “ woTk” of the Committee for the term- 
ending Dec. 81, 1852, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“The members of this Committee, for the term 
‘ending as above stated, have the satUfaction'of 
‘knowing that their efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of our Brother Odd Fellows, when in dis- 
tress, and far from their homes, have been attend- 
ed with gratifying success. Worthy and deserv- 
ing brothers, who by misfortune have been placed 
in a condition to need assistance and relief, have 
‘found embodied in the workings of our Commit- 
( tec, the actual practice of the true and genuine 
‘principles of our beloved Order; and from the ac- 
‘tive and uneeusing working of this principle, as 
‘exemplified by the result of our labors, have re- 
alized, that benefit and assistance in their distress, 
‘which has not failed to elicit from them, and fre- 
quently from their Lodges also, their blessings, 
‘and the kindest acknowledgments and thanks. 
‘It is a source of extreme gratification to the under- 
signed, to be ablo to report to you this pleasing 
‘result, in this his first regular Semi-Annual Re- 
‘port: 

“By the accompanying papers, you will per- 
ceive there has been expended in relief to 
brothers of other jurisdictions during the 
past term: $472 85 

And for Incidental expenses, Sec. Salary, 

Adv’ts, <fcc.. ----- 01 00 

Making a total paid out of $588 85 

The resources of the Committee have been as 
fb.lows: 

Cash in the Treasury July 1st, 1852, - $200 00 

Amount received from Assea’t on city 
Lodges during the term - - - 800 45 

Amount returned from Lodges of other ju- 
risdictions, ----- 142 09 

Making the total receipts, - - $652 14 

Which after deducting the Amount ex- 
pended, viz: - 588 85 

Leaves $118 20 with which to commence 
the new term, - $118 29 

“It is probable that a portion of the amount, 
‘still to the debit of the Lodges whose members 
‘have received the benefit of this expenditure, 
‘will be returned, but we cannot, with certainty’, 
‘calculate on any considerable amount from that 
‘source, as those Lodges that are willing to refund 
‘the amount thus expended for the benefit of their 
‘members in distress, generally do so immediately 
‘on receiving the communication from yourSecre- 
‘tary, and some of the Lodges thus indebted, have 
‘been addressed twioe, and in one instance three 
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‘times, without having received any acknowledg- 
ment whatsoever. It seems likely therefore, that 
-‘the Lodges of onr City will again have to be so- 
licited for a pro rata appropriation, to enable this 
^highly useful and interesting branch of our Order, 
'to be continued with its accustomed usefulness.” 

From the Chairman's report we take the follow- 
ing:— 

“From the report it will be seen that the nura- 
4 ber and urgency of the calls made on the Commit- 
‘‘tee. and the relief extended in accordance with 
‘the “Beautiful Teachings of our Order, hascaus- 
‘ed an expenditure of nearly Five Hundred and 
‘Fifty Dollars, only a small portion of which has 
'been returned by other Lodges to whom the Broth- 
ers relieved, buried, or sent home belonged. 

“We fear that the new Committee will be com- 
‘pelled as soon as organized to call on the Lodges 
•for funds. The call in the present condition of 
‘the Treasury of some of the Lodges will, no doubt, 
‘be severely felt, but duty calls and wo know our 
‘Brethren will respond.” 

From the above extracts it will be seen that the 
Order in New Orleans do fully and faithfully ful- 
fil the promises that they make. They deserve and 
receive the hearty commendation of every true 
Odd Fellow for their labor of love; and they have 
in their own bosoms the consolation that the knowl- 
edge of having done their duty in a prompt and 
cheerful manner always brings— a consolation that 
is of more value to the truly virtuous man than 
silver and gold. 

But this report shows one fact to which we must 
again allude, and that is the failure of some of the 
Lodges whose members were assisted to refund the 
amount advanced by the Belief Committee. In 
the September No. of the Magazine, we spoke our 
minds pretty freely as to what we thought the du- 
ty of each lodge in these cases and can only reiter- 
ate it now, and it is this; that it is the bounden 
dnty of each Lodge to refund to the last farthing 
the amount expended by this Committee or any 
other for the relief of any of its members, and we 
believe that any Lodge failing to do this is direlict 
in Its duty. 

That Committee has expended for the relief of 
stranger brethren the sum of $472 85; of that a- 
mount only $142 00 have been returned, leaving a 
balance of $810 85, to be paid by the brethren in 
New Orleans. A portion of this $880 84, may yet 
be received, but it very uncertain ; for “those Lodges 
that are willing to refund the amount thus expend- 
ed for the benefit of their members in distress, 
generally do so immediatelp on receiving the com- 
munication from the Secretary, and some of tho 
Lodges thus indebted have been addressed twice, 
and in tome instances three times, without having 

BJECEIVED ANT ACKNOWLEDGMENT WHATEVEB.” 

Is this right? Is it justice? Is it Odd Fellow- 
ship? Must the Order in New Orleans— a city to 


which so many are constantly thronging from all 
parts of the country— be taxed beyond measure to 
meet the command “relievo the distressed?” We 
appeal to each individual member who may read 
this article to reflect upon it; and if he belongs to 
one of the delinquent Lodges let him go to work 
and 6ee that his Lodge meets the demand— if it has 
to be met by a tax upon each member. That 
course would be much more like Odd Fellowship, 
than to permit the burden to fall upon the Order 
in New Orleans. 

If the delinquent Lodges do not meet the de- 
mand, the noble brotherhood of the “Crescent Ci- 
ty,” will be compelled to do it as the Committee 
suggests, by “a pro rata appropriation” from each 
Lodge in the city. 

We trust that the Committee will send us an ex- 
hibit of tbeir expenditures every term, and we 
promise as the editora of one journal to “keep the 
subject before the people,” and do all in our power 
to scatter light and knowledge upon this subject 
until the Lodges feel it to bo their duty to meet 
the demands made against them by this excellent 
Committee. 

The expenses incurred by this Committee for the 
relief of brethren, are as light as could be expected, 
os will be seen from the following proposition 
which we clip from tho report of the Chairman of 
tho Committee. 

“At tho suggestion of your Committee, P. G. 
‘Doct. Ben sad on has laid a proposition before us, 
•in the following terms: “I propose to receive into 
‘my infirmary all members of the Order, when ap- 
plied to, for the sum of one dollar per day; that 
‘charge includes board , medical attendance, medi- 
cine, $c.; n and closing his proposition he truly 
states, “that the Lodges of New Orleans allow a- 
‘bout one dollar per day for benefits, to a Brother 
‘in good standing”— tho Brother who has no fami- 
ly and too often no friends , save his Brethren of 
the Order, you place him in my Infirmary, where 
‘you have access to him at all times, and instead 
‘of paying board bill, medicines, nurse, and otten 
‘physicians, you merely, or his Lodge, are called 
on to pay the amount of his benefits only, saving 
thereby at least 50 per cent. 

It seems to ns that it is unnecessary for us to add 
more here; the facts we have given are sufficient to 
to convince every thinking Odd Fellow of hisduty, 
and of the dnty of the Lodge to which he may be 
attached. Let him ponder it well and seriously 
meditate upon the admonition it affords. 

To tho Committee who have thus far endeavored 
to perform their duties notwithstanding the vari- 
ous obstacles they have had to surmount, we would 
pimply say fail not— -falter not— weary not in well 
doing. In due.season yon shall reap if you faint 
not. And though some Lodges may fail to meet 
the obligations against them the wifa and chil- 
dren and relatives of tbs relieved brother wiU 
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uk of God, morn and noon and night for bles- 
sings on yonr heads* and God will smile upon 
and hlees you, in yonr self sacrificing labors to do 
good. 


ADMISSION BY CARD. 

A Brother asks us can any one be admitted by 
Card whose age exceeds sixty, when the By-Laws 
say no one shall be initiated whose age exceeds 
sixty years. 

Of course not. The By-Laws means that no 
persons shall be admitted over sixty years of age, 
whether by card or initiation. The limit of age is 
only intended to protect the funds of the Lodge, 
and to prevent old men from absorbing funds 
they did not create, and to which they nave no 
claim. 

Every fraternal obligation of the Order can be 
performed unaided by money, and we are the last 
to keep a brother out of the Order. Our aim is, 
to convince, the Order that fraternal obligations 
are one thing, and life and health insurance, ele- 
ments now as inseparable from our Order as our 
fraternal obligations, quite another .— Golden 
Rule. 

We cannot agTee with our honored contempora- 
ries of the Rule in the doctrines announced in 
the article quoted. Wo have always supposed, 
that a member had more claims upon the Order 
than one who assumed none of our obligations, 
but if the position of the Rule be true, there is 
no difference between the holder of a legal card, 
and an unitiated person. We admit that a man of 
sixty years is much more liable to die than the 
one of thirty; and while we would not oonsent to 
his initiation without an increased fee for the 
privilege, we wonld think that we were acting 
wrong to black ball him if ho held a legal card 
and his age was the only obstruction. We view 
Odd Fellowship as a .unit, that an Odd Fellow is 
an Odd Fellow whatever his name, position, 
locality or age; and that we have no right to de- 
bar a brother in good standing from any privilege 
to whioh he is entitled from the Order by the as- 
sumption of its obligation. The old man may 
have joined the Order in the days of his prime, 
when the Order was in its infancy,. For its suc- 
cess he may have labored, and spent his time and 
his money. His business may compel him to 
change his location, and be desires to change his 
membership. As has been taught, and always 
believed that so long as he fulfilled the require- 
ments of the order he was entitled to all its ben- 
efits, social, moral, and pecuniary; but now in 
his old age, he finds that its teachings are false. 
He offers in his new residence, his card, bearing 
the seal of his own Lodge, and the broad seal of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States, recommending 
him to the friendship and protection of the Order, 
and is refused adramittance to a Lodge, and told 
that the funds of that Lodge he did not help to 
create, and has therefore “no claim upon them.” 
He cannot enter the Lodge where he resides, 
and, ii} one year, his card expires, and he is then 


denied the social and fraternal privileges of the 
Order. Common humanity— had as it is — teaches 
better doctrine than this. The home that has 
served ns faithfully for years, we would not turn 
out upon the commons to die, because he can serve 
no longer. And yet this doctrine of the Rule 
would turn out the old man from the immunities 
of the Order, close its doors upon him, lock up 
its funds from the widow and his orphans, and 
tell him if he or they needed assistance to go back 
to the Lodge that initiated him, and into whose 
treasury he had paid his dues, for upon that Lodge, 
and that Lodge only , had he any claim . Is this 
the teaching of Odd Fellowship? Must we neveT 
change our membership for fear that the Lodge 
to which we may offer our card may say we are 
old and will die too soon, for them to receive 
us? Are we members of the Order , or only of the 
Lodge in which we are initiated, and do our privi- 
leges die, when we pass beyond the geographical 
limits of the territory over which our Lodge has 
control? 

But, says the Rule } “every fraternal obligation 
of the Order can be performed unaided by money , 
and we are the last to keep a brother out of the 
Order. Our aim is to convince the Order that 
fraternal obligations are one thing, and the life 
and health insuranoe, elements now as inseparable 
from our Order as ovr fraternal obligations , quite 
another.” 

Does the Rule , by this language mean to nar- 
row-down the “fraternal obligations of the Order,” 
to words of condolence and feelings of sympathy! 
Can that Odd .Fellow who depends upon his 
labor for the support of himself and family, and 
whose funds a week’s sickness would entirely ex- 
haust, receive the “fraternal” ministration of Odd 
Fellowship without some pecuniary assistance! 
Will the words “be ye warmed, be y.e clothed, 
and be ye fed,” meet tbe “fraternal” demands 
of the Order? Talking ia good in its place, but 
a brother must do something besides talking when 
food and fuel and raiment and medical attend- 
ance are needed. “ Fraternal ” sympathy has some- 
thing more tangible than words for the sick and 
distressed, and yet, says the Rule, “ every fraternal 
obligations of the Order can be performed unaid- 
ed by money.” 

According to the Rule's own showing the “ele- 
ment of life and health insurance are now as 
inseparable from our Order, as our fraternal obli- 
gations,” and yet it tells u» that by a change of 
residenoe from one city to another, the Lodge to 
which we apply for membership has the right if 
we are <dd, nay it is her duty, to refuse to us one 
yart of “these elements,” and only give unto ue 
those “fraternal” duties, that can be performed 
without the aid of money 1 And this it saya is law 
— isjustioe— is Odd Fellowship? We assume the 
obligations of the Order, and in them promise to 
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the afflicted and destitute brother something more 
than sympathy, — onr obligations change not, our 
duties are not lessened, as we grow older, but 
ihcmld we wish to change our membership we find 
that to us and ours in distress, the mutual |Telief, 
and the self sacrificing friendship of Odd Fellow- 
ship has dwindled to a system of sympathy as 
heartless as it is unjustl 

That there are in some parts of our wide spread 
Order jerrors in thefinancial system, we admit. 
Lodges have promised more than they can per- 
form foT a long series of years. But shall the re- 
medy be to cast off the old and feeble? Shall the 
pecuniary resources of Odd Fellowship be kept 
up by a violation of obligations? Correct these 
errors, by removing the cause. Increase your ini- 
tiation degree, and weekly fees, and lessen all of 
your benefits, and establish a funeral tax to be 
levied, no matter what the condition of the treasu- 
re. Let the unsound system these Lodges have 
be corrected, or, Booner than act as the Rule says, 
let tho whole crumble into one common ruin, and 
perhaps our children who will be wiser than we 
are will be able to gather from the moss of ruins 
thus created a sufficient amount of imperishable 
materials to re-construct a sound and permanent 
fabric, that shall bid defiance to the assaults of 
opposition from without and of decay from 
witliin. 


“THE FASHIONABLE TIPPLER.” 

We this month present our renders with a chap- 
ter from the MSS. of a new work on T&nperance 
by the gifted Mrs. Collins of Now Albany, au- 
thoress of “Do nald Adair" and other works. The 
chapter was furnished at our request, and our only 
regret is that we had not room for more of it. The 
work will go to press sometime in the month of 
May, and as its scenes arc all drawn from real life, 
and are well and beautifully portrayed, we pre- 
dict /or the forth-coming volume an extensive cir- 
culation. From what we have seen of the work, 
we think that the design of the authoress, — to as- 
sist in elevating public opinion upon this vital 
question — will soon bo accomplished. 

We are indebted toG. Sec. Glenn, of Ohio, for 
a copy of the proceedings of the G. L of that 
State. It is far the neatest and best arranged in 
its matter we have yet seen, and Bro. Glenn de- 
serves great credit for the manner in which the 
work is done. 

We have already given a short abstract of the 
proceedings of the G. L. of Ohio. 


Our 8enloris at present on a tour to the Lodges 
in the Northern yart of the State. We ask for 
him while engaged in presenting the claims of 
onr enterprise to the Order the kind aid of our 
brethren. 


$ ratiranl Cnrnapnnlinn. 

CHIT CHAT BY MAIL. ~ 

Brookville, March, 2. 1858. 

Bbos:— I met, the other day, a friend who told 
me that way out somewhere in Indiana, he met 
you, (that is the Senior,) going about as a roaring 
li— editor, and you said you wondered why I bad 
“stopped off,” and desired a renewal. Well— I’ve 
been busy lately— and as, since October, the Mag- 
azine had ceased to find me, I supposed 1 bad suffi- 
cient cause for divorce “on the ground of aban- 
donment.” [You neglected to notify the publish- 
ers of your removul from Madison. This accounts 
for your failing to recieve the Magazine— Eds.] 
“But let by-gones be by-gones.” I will not apol- 
ogise for conferring a favor on you and your read- 
ers by holding on. And now, if your editoriul dig- 
nity is not too much sot up, I will have a free and 
easy social write with you. 

And I will premise (as the preachers say) by 
saying, I have seen the “Magazine.” I occasion- 
ally stray into the office of our mutual friend, C. 
F> Clarkson, and ho has it on his “table,” and 
permits me to read. I am glad to see its evidence 
of prosperity. You have some very good contri- 
butors — some of them are most too stilted in 
\heir style, to suit my ideas of simplicity and 
beauty. But no doubt many of your readers are 
fond of some “hyfalutin” and therefore all’s 
right. 

There is frequently too much sameness in the 
mutter appearing in periodicals devoted to Ma- 
sonry, Odd Fellowship and Temperance. Wri- 
ters for such, imagine they must be most distres- 
singly orthodax, or the editor will taboo their ar- 
ticles. Ah they have “no idea” how often the 
poor fellow of an editor is so hard up for “mat- 
ter,” that he would almost publish a merciless 
butchery of himself— reserving the right to salve 
the butchered parts. Write, man, as you think — 
don't stop to ask if his mightiness the editor thinks 
tho same way or not. Hav’nt yon as much right 
to think as he has? If not, what under the sun do 
! you write for? 

The next blunder is, writers take so much 
pains to write finely. They sit down to the ta- 
ble, and at once ostracize all common sense and 
common words. Cloud-land, dream-land and 
non-sense land are all laid under contribution; 
and an “article” is got off. Now that is vastly 
1 fine, there is no doubt. But, like a lady with her 
, Sunday silk, who can’t work, nor take the baby 
until she dons her “bit calico wrapper;” too fine 
! to use. Givens the style that has teeth. Com- 
mend us to the man who has nerve enough to 
write as he talks and as he thinks,- the man who 
plunges at onee into his subject, with no long 
. legged introduction; and who has no “transcend- 
I ently great and incomparatively glorious” expres- 
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sion*. I have a nervous shudder when a book is; 
handed me with the assurunce that ‘ it is written 
in very fine style.” I look ut once for a duodecimo 
of turbid bombast, and inflated silliness. 

Sometime rgo Louis Gaylord Clark — “Old 
Knick”— announced his intention of taking a pa- 
* tent for the exclusive use of certain phrases in com - , 
mon use. Availing myself of his examvle. I set 
up my claim to the “exclusive use*’ of the follow- : 
ing, together “with divers and sundry others” not 
yet specified 

“Truth crush'd to the earth shall rise again 
The eternal years of God are hers,” 
for nearly every scribbler has been using that of j 
late. I am not disposed to allow it. Nor do I al- j 
low any other person to quote 

“We should count time by heart throbs,” &e. 
That is very fine, and I can’t spare it. “As it 
were”— 1 “Feelings too deep for utterance”— 
“Gushing symputhy.” “Permit me to call your 
attention” — Says 1” <fcc., have been “pirated” 
long enough by the “unreflecting public,” and I 
henceforth claim them altogether. Ifanyoneof 
your readers shall, after this warning, use any of 
them, or “feloniously, wickedly or burglariously 
take or steal or carry any of them away” let them 
beware! I will make them experience the sensa- 
tions of a whilome distinguished lawyer of this 
State. 

He was engaged for a plaintiff in a slander case, 
Boggs had sued Stoggs for saying something 
naughty about him. The eminent counsel ap- 
pealed to the jury. “Roamed with Romulus, 
canted with Cantharides, and ripped with Euri- 
pides”— but he reserved tho demonstration for the 
close. Y\ iping his eyes with his nose , and throw- 
ing himself in an attitude he said — 

“Gentlemen of the jury— I cannot find language 
to express my feelings. Look upon my client. In 
the language of Shukspeare 

“Who steals my purse steals trash! 

’Tis something, nothing, hieae mine His his; 

And has been slavo to thousands! 

But ho who filches from me my good name, 

Takes that which nuught enriches him, 

And makes me” — ah— makes me — ah— ah feel very 
had!" 

“Tlic Order” is prospering well here. There is a 
good Lodge, and tha new encampment works fine. 
When do you intend to explore this country? 
The latch string is as it used to be. I must quit — 
You can tell your readers you have at least one ar- 
ticle not finely written.” T. M. E. 

Crawfordsville, March 13, 1853. 

Brothers — Onr Lodge is doing well. Bethosda 
Encampment No 15, has taken a start since the 
last communication, and now bids fair to make 
the Encampment of tlic State. I hope you will 
-redeem your promise, and make us a visit before 
the next communication. The few that have seen 
your paper are well pleased with it, and all should 


prefer it to any other, because it is a Home Jour- 
nal. Yours Fraternally, 

M H. 

Connersville, March, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors— The Tent of the Patriarch ia 
pitched in this place. On the 17th inst M. W. 
Grand Patriarch Daniel Moss, assisted by Patri- 
archs from Cambridge city and Brookville, insti- 
tuted White Water Encampment, No. 88. Six 
Brothers were elevated to the R. P. Degree, sod 
one admitted on card. The officers elect for the 
ensuing term are, 

Brothers S. M. Yosh, C. P.; Wm. P. Apalgatx, 
H P.; II. M. Hart, 8. W.; J. F. Youse, J. W.; 
H. H. Hotchkiss, Scribe; Conrad Wolfe, Treas- 
urer. 

We have commenced under very auspicious 
prospects for a successful future. So mote it bt. 

Yours, in F. L. and T. 

H. 

A LETTER FROM OUR M. W. GRAND PA- 
TRIARCH. 

Rising Sun, March 26, 1858. 
Editors Western 0. F. Magazine: 

Brethren:— I have just arrived at home, after 
an absence of about fifteen days in instituting En- 
campments. 

[We had received fVora a Brother at Conners- 
ville, a notice of the institution of White Water 
Encampment, No. 33.— Eds. Mag.] 

On the 22d, I instituted Colfax Encampment, 
No. 34, at Ladoga; Joshua Ridge, C. P.; H. La- 
baree, H. P ; F. G. Imbl, S. W.; James Daugh- 
erty, J. W. T. W. Werster, Scribe, and Joseph 
Nofiinger, Treasurer. 

Colfax Encampment has 15 Patriarchs to start 
with. 

On my route home 1 instituted Marion Encamp- 
ment, No. 35, at Indianapolis, (on the 24th.) 
They have also 15 Patriarchs to commence their 
work. Officers for the term. Obed Foote, C. P.,* 
Joseph R. English, H. P.; Daniel Yandes, S. W.; 
W. C. Lupton. J. W.; Anthony Deprefs, Scribe, 
and Geo. G. Holman, Treasurer. 

So far as I can judge by appearances the En- 
campment branch of our loved Order in this juris- 
diction is in a healthy and flourishing condition. 

I found in my travels a goodly number of the 
“Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine, and wherever 
I found them the members were “posted in the 
work. 

With my best wishes for the success of your en- 
terprise. I remain, yours, 

DANIEL MOSS. 

To Bro. Russell of the Token , the excellent 
Odd Fellow publication at Pittsburg, we return 
our thanks for a copy ol the large lithograph of the 
“ Castle of Perote presented to the patrons of hi* 
paper. 
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Indianapolis, March 23, 1853. 
Rind reader, a long tour is before me; 
and I trust that the places I shall visit, the 
feces I shall meet, the facts I shall learn, and 
the incidents I shall gather, will enable me 
to present to you a pleasing budget every 
month. As my tour will embrace the eas- 
tern and northern portions of our beloved 
“Hoosierdom,” I may have the pleasure of 
meeting you personally, and spend an hour’s 
social converse to our mutual enjoyment, 
Since I last wrote from this place a Ger- 
man Lodge has been organized here, which 
I am told is doing well. 

The prospects for a Grand Lodge Hall are 
good. I am told that the person of whom 
the lot was brought has accepted the bonds 
of the Grand Lodge. 

Several of those whose contributions en- 
rich the columns of the Magazine reside 
here. From the portfolio of one of them I 
purloin the following extract, about 
A FASHIONABLE LADY. 

She rises at ten, with a very bad grace 
An d lounges from that until three! 

Then docks her fine figure in ribbons and lace 
To attract all the beaux she may see. 

Her hair— all morning in papers— new flows 
In beautiful curls around her white brow, 

And the bloom of her cheek rivals that of the rose, 
(Though it is not quite so natural , I trow. ) 

Her little white hand— all the morning in gloves— 
Toys so prettily now with her fan; 

And a heavenly smile o’er her fair features moves, 
Whenever she meets a nice young man 
Her fool looks so lovingly dainty and neat, 

But the truth is— altho’ tis shocking — 

If you pull ofifthat nice little shoe, you will greet; 

Shall I say it?— a hole in her slozking! 
fihe attends all the dances, tho concerts and plays, 
Imitates all the singers sho heare; 

Has a thousand and one little bright winning ways. 

She can smile or melt into tears. 

She has read all the popular workB of the day 
That were written by Bulwer or Sue, 

But is ignorant, wholly, I’ll venture to say, 

Of the place where the tea she sips grew. 
Perchance she can play on the harp or guitar, 

But Pm willing to wager my head, 

She can almost as easily chain down a star, 

As make up a loaf of good bread ! 

A wash tub's an article never in use, 

She don’t know the name of a churn , 

She thinks that a duck is the same as a goose f 
And wonders why water wheels turn! 


Pendleton, March 24. 

This place is pleasantly situated at the 
falls of Fall Creek, a small tributary of 
White River. At the Falls the stream pours 
its waters over a ledge of rocks about ten 
feet in height, thus forming a natural dam t 
that affords sufficient power to run seveial 
grist and saw mills and a woolen factory. 

Pendleton has about 500 inhabitants. A 
small but prosperous Lodge exists here, most 
of its members, however, reside in the coun- 
try. Pendleton Lodge, No. 88, was oigan- 
ized Dec. 11, 1850, and numbers about 25 
contributing members, and is now in a more 
flourishing condition than ever. A circum- 
stance aptly illustrating the benevolent 
teachings of our Order was relited to me by 
one of the P. G’s of the Lodge here. Some- 
time in the latter part of the month of Jan- 
uary a Mr. Nathaniel Newbury, Michigan, 
came to this place, suffering under disease* 
He put up at the Mansion House, but in the 
night, during a paroxysm of fever, he left 
his bed, and in his night clothes wandered 
about the streets in the cold until almost 
frozen. He succeeded in finding his way 
into the residence of Dr. Jones, (who has 
since united with the Order) and was* placed 
in a comfortable bed. He was wild and de- 
lirious for the. remainder of the night. In 
the morning his mind was lucid for a short 
time. He inquired if there were any Odd 
Fellows in the place. The Doctor informed 
some of the brethren that they were inquired 
for by the sick man. They sought his room, 
and found him barely able, owing to his ex- 
hausted condi ion, to make himself known an 
a brother. He suffered for about a week, 
but around him were gathered true-hearted 
and noble brethren who administered to all 
his wants, consoled him in his last moments, 
and when dead, assisted by the members of 
Muncie Lodge, No. 74, buried him with the 
ceremonies of the order. Such an example 
as this speaks well not only for the Lodge 
here, but also for the Order at kige, and il- 
lustrates the great truth that Odd Fellowship 
knows no geographical limits, nor inquires 
the creed of the distressed and afflicted bro- 
ther, but acknowledges him as a brother and; 
cares for him as such. This single instance 
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has done much to disarm bigotry and preju- 
dice, and caused many good men to attach 
themselves to an order whose teachings are 
exemplified by its practice. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 

“Earnestine,” in this number of the Mag- 
azine, has furnished our readers with a beau- 
tifully written article; there is life and soul 
in it, and one can almost feel the sentiments 
expressed in Estrangement” when read- 
ing it. “Earnestine” bids fair to rank among 
the very best writers in our country. 

The fourth lecture of Bro. Hackleman, up- 
on the “Rise and Progress of Odd Fellowship ,V 
will be found in our pi-ges of this month. 
This is certainly the most accurate and com- 
mon sense history of our Order, in this coun- 
try, that has come under our notice. | 

In our next No. we will present our read- 
ers with an excellent original story by “Emi- 
ly May,” entitled “ The Social Family 
The author of this story has already attained 
a high position at a writer in her former pro- 
ductions for other periodicals. 

Contributors to the Magazine are request- 
ed to forward their articles intended for pub- 
lication as early in the month as possible. 

It is in contemplation by the Order in this 
eity to erect a large Hall for their use. A 
design has already been drawn, and the pre- 
liminary steps taken for the organization of a 
joint stock association for the purpose of its 
erection. The Brethren of the Order in the 
city are abundantly able to erect a hall that 
ehall not only be an ornament to the city, but 
that will reflect great credit upon the enter- 
prise of the Order. Let there be union and 
concert of action and the work can be accom- 
plished without delay. We hope to see eve- 
ry individual member of the Order take a 
proper interest in this matter. 

We should be glad to see in every town 
and city where there is a Lodge of our Order 
a hall erected and owned by the Order. But 
at the same time we would caution our breth- 
ren against involving their Lodges, so that 
they may not be able to meet the claims of 
deserving brothers. Let individual stock 
subscription be relied on and no fears need be 
entertained of ultimate success. 


I The Mason io Review, by Cl Moors, Cincinnati 
Ohio. — This valuable Masoiiio monthly has just 
completed its eighth volume. This is one of the 
beet works upon the subject of Masonry, and much 
reliable information may be obtained from it. Its 
editor is a devoted and faithful Mason, and de- 
serves the support of the Order of which his Maga- 
zine is an organ* 

- 

MARKIEIX 

i At B rook vi lie, on Wednesday, the 2th of March, 
by the Rev. L. W. Potter, Pat. Hknby C. Gallic*, 
of Brookville Encampment, No. 82, and Per. Bee. 
of Pehn Lodge, No. 81, to Miss Mast H. McCarty, 
all of Brookville. 

DEATHS. 

In this city on the 5th of March, Bro. RoscsvF. 
Albertson, of Hope Lodge, No. 88; oldest son 
of Hon. Nathaniel Albertson, aged about 22 
years. 

Brother Albertson was the youngest member of 
the Order in this city, and was initiated in Hope 
Lodge in December last. He had endeared him- 
self to all who became acquainted with him, by 
kindness of disposition and gentlemanly bearings 
His remains were followed to the tomb by a large 
number of the Order. 

Died on the 17th of March Walter Mn.UE.of 
inflammation of the lungs, infant son of Brother 
J. W. Qarner, of New Albany Lodge, No. 10. 

Hall Frankfort Lodge No. 10. I. O. O. FJ 
Frankfort, Ind*., March 21, 1858. y 
Brothers: — Please publish the accompanying 
1 resolutions adopted by the above Lodge on the 18th 
! inst., and confer a favor on o«r Order. 

Yours, in F. L. and T. 

JOHN BARNER, Secretary. 

Whereas, It has pleased the Omnipotent Baler 
of the universe to remove from our midst, Bro. Jo- 
seph Scboggy. The suddenness of this solemn 
event has deeply impressed ua with the instability 
of all earthly things. Therefore be it 
Resolved , That. we deplore with unaffected sor- 
sow, the loss of our brother, and will endeavor to 
treasure in our hearts “The solemn admonition it 
affords,” that each one may prepare for that event 
which comes alike to all. 

Resolved, That the members of this Lodge at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased and wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days* 

Resolved, That we tender to the widow and rela- 
tives of the deceased our sincere oondolence for the 
oveiwbelmring bereaneraent visited upon them in 
the. loss of a kind husband, a generous brother, and 
an indulgent father, feeling as we do that they haw 
sustained an irreparable loss. 

Resol vtd, That a copy of the above preamble 
and resolutions be forwarded to the family of the 
deceased, and be published in the “Frankfort C res- 
ent” and the “Western Odd Fellows* Maga- 
zine.” 
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THE DIGNITY AND DUTY OP MAN* 

BY JOHB T. MAYO. 

Every object of humRn pursuit is valus- 
Me only so far as it has a tendency to promote 
human happiness. We do not desire and 
eagerly seek after that which we are persua- 
ded would not, if obtained, do us any good. 
Infinitely diversified as are the engagements 
of man, still the sole object which all have 
is the attainment of some end — the accom- 
plishment of some favorite scheme which 
promises to contribute to their felicity. But 
when we consider the directly opposite 
courses which different individuals take to 
effect one graud design ; and when we re- 
flect, too, how few can truly aver that they 
have atiained it, it is evident as demonstra- 
tion can render any proposition, that there 
is a fatal mistake somewhere— and that 
mankind err either in fixing the standard of j 
enjoyment, or in the means they devise in 
order to arrive at it 

We presume the idea will not be disputed 
that the design of the great Creator, in the 
formation of man, and in the wonderfully 
benevolent arrangements which he has made j 
not only to satisfy his absolute wants, but to I 
gratify and delight his senses and inspire his j 
breast with pleasurable emotions, was the! 
happiness of the creatures of his hands. I 
Insensible and ungrateful indeed must be 
that heart which cannot perceive and adore 
the beneficence of the Almighty Hand which 
ha# scattered around us so many blessings 
and sources of enjoyment and happiness. 

Look abroad upon the vast and beautiful 
creation! See yon not therein every part 
and in every line the work of a beneficient 
hand! Take your station upon some com- 
manding eminence on a calm summer morn- 
ing, when the atr we breathe is balm, an I 
comes to ns perfumed with delicious odors 
exhaled from a thousand plants and flowers. 
See the landscape around ns glowing in all 
the freshness of nature’s loveliness. On 
33 


all aides we heboid a rich variety of beauty 
and magnificence. Here are spread out the 
wide plains clothed in luxuriant verdure, and 
the fields of the husbandman waving with 
the bright and golden grain. There the 
gently rising hill, around wheee base cluster 
little happy homes, which seemed to be 
marked out as the abode of innocence and 
contentment; beyond these stretch away 
the lofty mountains, rearing their rocky bat- 
tlements to the skies, from whose sides leap 
the silver streamlets dashing and sparkling 
in the glad light of the early day, and flow- 
ing onward in their descent to enliven and 
enrich the plains through which they pass. 
Here lies the smooth, unruffled lake, on 
whose blue and peaceful bosom glides the 
light shallop with its snow-white sail. There 
the silent river gently winds along, laving 
the mountain-side, and diffusing health and 
fertility in all its course. Here the eye rests 
upon the rugged cliff, crowned with the 
stately forest; and there we admire the ver- 
dure of the meadows upon which the gentle 
herd is quietly browsiug, or reclining in sa- 
tiety and listless indolence. 

Indeed we can look nowhere over the wide 
domain of Nature without meeting 'on every 
hand with abundant proofs not only of the 
wisdom, but of the infinite goodness of our 
Almighty Parent While contemplating 
these animating exhibitions of his care and 
regard for the creatures of bis power, we are 
inspired with emotions kindred to that of the 
poet, when he exclaimed: 

“For mekind’naturs wakes Ber gentle power, 
Buckles each herb and spreads out every flower; 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew, 

The juice nectarions and ike balmy dew; 

For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suss to light me rise: 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.** 

To these blessings our heavenly Father 
has superadded others of a stiU more noble 
and valoable character. He has consulted 
the gratification of the social principle of 
our character, by surrounding us with the 
endearing privileges of home, kindred, and 
friends, and has rendered the exercise of the 
benevolent and social feelings susceptible 
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of administering to our highest enjoyments. 
He has also furnished us with intellectual 
powers, the cultivation of which conduce, 
so essentially to 6ur happiness, and the re- 
'finement and elevation of human character. 

These advantages relate immediately to 
bur existence in the present life, and while 
they claim for their author the warmest grat- 
itude of our hearts, we are furnished with 
additional and still more triumphant proof 
that our happiness is the object of the Di- 
vine regard, in the hope we are permitted 
to entertain of outliving the desolations of 
the grave, and enjoying the sunlight of an 
eternal day, breathing the air of immortality, 
and tasting the joys of unfading felicity in 
the pure and unclouded region, 

44 ' Whore the angel plume is folded o’er each peace- 
ful brow and breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

Here then, we have the varied and inesti- 
mable blessings connected with our physi- J 
cal, mental, and moral being, clustering 
around us in the present life, with the .crown- 1 
ing anticipation of heaven and immortality — 
all combining to give to our minds the most 
undoubting assurance of the declaration of 
the inspired writer: “He careth for you.” 

Let not infidelity raise it*, carping voice to 
remind us that in the cups of our earthly ex- 
istence are mingled pain and sorrow as well 
as pleasure. Admitting the truth of a fu- 
ture state, and of a superintending Provi- 
dence, we can readily conceive that even the 
ills to which we are at present exposed, are 
necessary to keep us in the path of recti- 
tude, and to refine our characters and fit us 
for a happy immortality — and that therefore 
even our temporal afflictions are mercies in 
disguise. 

If, then, it be true that God designs the 
happiness of his creatures, why is the cry so 
constantly heard, “who will show us any 
goodl” If the seeds of happiness be around 
and within us, as they most certainly are, 
whence the restlessness and discontent! 
this panting, and laboring, and struggling as 
if the prize was to be secured only by the 
most desperate and persevering exertions! 
The solution of the difficulty to us appears 
easy and plain. With all his ardent pursuit 
after knowledge, and his deep penetration 
into the mysteries of nature, though he had 
counted and measured the host of starry I 

f erns that glitter in night’s sable diadem, and 
escribed the course of revolving worlds in 
the far-off regions of space — after he has 
descended into the caverns of the earth and 
into the depths of the ocean, and walked 
upon the bed of the raging deep as securely 
as upon his own native soil — after he has 
played with the forked iightnings, and har- 


nessed the spirits of fire and flood to his tri- 
umphal car, and compelled them to do his 
bidding — amid all his varied studies and re- 
searches he has treated with almost entire 
neglect one most important branch of sci- 
ence — the knowledge of himself. He has 
failed to estimate that true dignity of his 
character and position in the scale of God’s 
creation. He has'not looked intensely into the 
design of the great Author of his existence, 
in placing him in this breathing world and 
furnishing him with so many springs of noble 
enjoy mint, and incentives to action. In- 
stead of entertaining consistent views of his 
own responsibility, and of the relations be 
sustains to his fellow men he is too generally 
inclined to construct a sphere of his own, 
whose sun and centre is himself. His feel- 
ings and disposition become narrowed and 
debased by a cold and calculating policy, the 
sole end of which is the promotion of his 
own selfish interest. He realizes not the 
truth that God has so constructed him, that 
the exercise of an enlarged and liberal phi- 
lanthropy is ever a source of the most exalt- 
ed and unfailing pleasure. He overlooks or 
forgets his character as an immortal being, 
and adopts his views, and forms and pursues 
his plans solely with a view to the present mo- 
ment, and most falsely imagines that this earth 
contains somewhere within the vast range 
of its resources some spring of happiness 
calculated to satisfy the desires of an immor- 
tal soul. 

But there is a path which the vulture’s 
eye hath never seen, nor the lion’s whelp 
ever trod, though man with all its boasted 
sagacity fails in finding that glorious high- 
way — and why! Because he seeks it not 
aright. He is perpetually on the chase af- 
ter one gilded bubble or another — doomed to 
be constantly baffled in his pursuit, or if suc- 
cessful, to gain as the reward of all his toil 
nothing but disappointment and remorse; 
the object itself at length attained, be finds 
it possesses none of those glorious qualities 
with which his ardent imagination had in- 
vested it. The great mistake into which 
mankind fpll is the placing their chief desires 
and affections upon objects which from their 
very nature are uncertain in their attain- 
ment, precarious in 'heir existence, and un- 
satisfying in their nature. Of this kind is 
wealth, in pursuit of which thousands sub- 
ject themselves to incessant toil and anxiety, 
often denying themselves the ordinary 
comforts of existence, in order that they 
may thereby add a little to the store they 
are bent upon accumulating. Now let 
us look at facts; let us read the testimony 
of observation and experience, in connection 
with the dictates of sound reason, in relation 
to this subject and see whether it is a bless- 
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ing of such magnitude as to justify us ini plished everything to the full extent of our 
making such sacrifices as are generally made wishes, and just as we are about folding our 
for its attainment. | arms, and preparing to take our case, we 

We have said of riches that they were be suddenly torn from the scenes of our 
uncertain in their attainment, and no propo- prosperity, by the remorseless hand of death* 
sition can be more palpably true, or more Is it, then, the part of wisdom in man, to 
strongly verified in the history of the human consecrate those noble powers of mind which 
family. Perhaps not one iu ten thousand God has designed should be employed upon 
that start upon the busy stage of life with objects at once sublime and eternal, to the 
the determination of becoming wealthy, acquisition of treasures which endure but for 
ever arrive at the goal of his ambition, a moment! 

The young man savs to himself, “ I will be i But once more. Besides the uncertainty 
industrious and prudent — and I cannot fail of its acquirement and duration, the inade- 
of becoming rich.” The first part of this quacy of wealth to confer happiness should 
soliloquy is unquestionable, ft is the duty of deter us from its pursuit. Suppose you, that 
every one to be industrious and prudent — j the man who revels in the very profusion of 
but the second, drawn by way of inference affluence is a happier man than he who earns 
from the first, is not sanctioned by the logic his daily bread by the sweat of his brow! 
taught in the school of experience. It does Reason says, no — experience confirms the 
not follow as a necessary consequence that declaration, and God himself has stamped it 
because an individual is industrious and pru- with the seal of his own eternal verity. So 
dent, he will of course be rieh. Indeed we far from contributing to our real happiness, 
think that facts will justify us in asserting wealth brings with it an accumulation of care 
that the most industrious class of community and anxiety. “They that seek to be rich, 
is the poorest. There are vast numbers at pierce themselves through with many aor- 
this moment in our city who labor inces* i rows.” 

santly, and are strictly temperate and econo- From all these considerations we see the 
mical, but with all this can scarcely procure utter folly and absurdity of setting our hearts 
enough to obtain the necessaries of life . 1 upon the acquisition of earthly goods. True, 
There are multitudes who would be willing competency is desirable, and it is our duty to 
to work eighteen hours in twenty-four, rath- be diligent in our callings; and should proe- 
er than endure the evils under which they perity attend us, we may by the judicious 
are compelled to groan, but in the general management of It be made instrumental in 
prostration of business they can obtain no diffusing blessings around us: and this is the 
employment; and even if successful in fiijd- true use of wealth. If we desire it at all, it 
ing it, they can secure but a paltry pittance, .-shouldfbe, 

and between the butcher, the grocer and “Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

the landlord, they are glad if they find them- 1 Nor for a train attendant- 

selves no worse off at the end of the week j But for the glorious privilege” 

than when they began it So that it is not of alleviating the sorrows of suffering hu- 
true as a matter of course, that industry is mauity, and of becoming to the poor and 
the mother of wealth. Indeed, in our day, destitute the ministering angels of heaven- 
at least, the proposition seems to be rever- born charity. 

sed; for it really does appear that those who By equally familiar and obvious demon- 
work the least are the beat paid. The ac- stration, it might be shown that the pursuits 
quisition of wealth, 4s a general Tute, de- of ambition are just as illusory and uncer- 
pends on circumstances *ver which we have tain as those of wealth. Few comparatively 
little or no control, and should therefore ne- are permitted to secure the prize, and when 
ver be to rational beings a matter of deep they do they are surprised and mortified to 
and engrossing amieitude. I find what a shadow they have grasped. 

Again. Suppose by some favorable train 1 An ancient monarch, when about to close 
of events, we become possessed of some con- his eyes in death, called for the son who was 
siderable amount of property. How long to succeed him upon the throne, and said to 
can we calculate upon retaining it? It him, “I go the way of all the earth; be thou 
is a truth, that the rich oftentimes find great- strong, therefore, and show thyself a man.'’ 
er difficulty in the management and aecurity A more sublime and comprehensive injunc- 
of their possessions than they had in acqui tion could not have been uttered. The soli- 
ring them. We cannot, by any forethought citude of the dying sovereign was not that 
or sagacicy which we may employ, place the his son should become renowned in war, and 
tenure of our prosperity on asure foundation. distingilRshed for the splendbr and extent of 
In a moment when we least expect it, our his conquests, nor that he should so exalt 
property may by accident or fraud be swept : himself that his subjects should regard him 
away, or we onraelves, after having accom- 1 with a superhuman veneration. He had been 
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taught both by religion ana experience, that 
it waa only by the cultivation and exhibition 
of the principles of manly rectitude, that his 
Ben could secure the affections and confi- 
dence of his people and the prosperity and 
stability of his kingdom. 

Let us endeavor to act in conformity with 
the spirit of this precept. It is too common for j 
human beings to forget that they are men | 
— and that they are but men, whatever may 
be the advantages they may possess of mind, 
fortune or station in the view of the world. 
By seeking to place themselves shove the i 
level of ordinary men, they are apt to fall 
below it, and to degenerate into mere ani- 
mals possessing none of the manly virtues, 
the exercise of which alone constitutes the 
true dignity of man. He who suffers him- 
self to be so elated by his good fortune, or 
by an exalted opinion of the superiority of 
his own talents or acquirements as to lose 
sight of the respect and courtesy which he 
owes to his fellow-creatures, whatever may 
be their station, is only a conceited simple- 
ton, to whom it would be a profanation to 
apply the high and noble appellation of 
Man. 

It is our doty to bear constantly in mind 
that dignified and responsible position we 
sustain in the moral universe; to be strong 
in resisting the solicitations of our own pas- 
sions and appetites which might serve to 
lead ua to act unbecoming the dignity of our 
character, and rebuking with mildness, but 
yet with manly firmness every manifest en- 
croachment on our rights as men or as citi- 
zens. Let us be strong in the resolution 
steadily to persevere in that course which 
duty may direct, without reference to conse- 
quences, and never be guilty of that moral 
imbecility which quietly sacrifices consider- 
ations of. imperious duty upon the altar of 
mere expediency. Let us dare to be Mem in 
principle, in feeling and in action; and if by 
thus doing we render ourselves singular in 
the view of those whose conduct is regula- 
ted by circumstances and expediency, and not 
by firm and indexible moral principle, we 
can say to them that it is an evidence that 
we are what we claim to be — true, worthy, 
and consistent Odd Fellows. 

In a word, would we possess strong moral 
"vigor, we must appear before our fellow-men 
encased in the panoply of an unsullied char- 
acter, and armed with the shield and buckler 
t>f invincible integrity, with charity for the 
motto of our breast plate, and for our hel- 
met firm and unwavering Trust in God. 
Thus, equipped, let us wage war against sel- 
fishness and inhumanity in every form and 
guise in which it may appear in a cold and 
heartless world. Let us humbly imitate the 
example of that illustrious Being in whose 


character we behold the most pure and re- 
splendent impersonation of human excellence 
ever exhibited in our world. Our duty in 
simple and plain, and we cannot mistake it, 
if disposed to pursue it. It is to have the 
law of human kindness written upon our 
hearts, and exemplified in our lives. Thus 
may we pass our earthly pilgrimage in peace 
with God and with our fellow-men; earnestly 
seeking by the faithful performance of the 
duties incumbent upon us, a preparation for 
a more glorious state of perfection and feli- 
city, after we shall have doqe with the la- 
bors and vicissitudes of this fleeting life; 
and thus, when the final summons comes, we 
shall, 

“Sustained and soothed 
Bv an unfaltering trust, approach the grave, 
i Like one who wraps the drapery of bis couch 
Around him,jmd lie* down to pleasant dreams.” 


THE BRIDAL WINE-CUP 

“Pledge with wine — pledge with wine,” 
cried the young and tnoughtless Harvey 
! Wood; “pledge with w.ne,” ran through the 
! brilliant crowd. 

I The beautiful bride grew pale — the deci- 
I sive hour had come. fche pressed her white 
hands together, and the leaves of the bridal 
wreath trembled on her pure brow; her 
breath came quicker, her heart beat wilder. 

“Yes, Marion, lay aside your scrupdes for 
this once;’ said the Judge, in a low tone go- 
| log towards his daughter, “the company ex- 
pect it. Do not so seriously infringe upon 
■ the rules of etiquette; in your own home act 
!aa you please; but in’ mine, for this once, 

1 please me.” 

| Every eye was turned towards the bridal 
1 pair. Marion’s principles were well known. 
Henry had been a convivialiet, but of late 
his friends noted dhe change in his manners, 
the difference in his habits — end to-night 
they watched him to see, as they sneeringiy 
said, if he was tied down to a woman’s opin- 
ion so soon. 

| Pouring a brimming beaker, they held it 
| with tempting smiles toward Marion. She 
\ was still very pale, though more composed; 

! and her hand shook not, as smiling back, she 
i gracefolly accepted the crystal tempter, and 
raised it to her lips. But scarce had she 
' done so, when every hand was arrested by 
! her piercing exclamation of “oh! how tarri- 
j blel” 

I “What is itl” cried one and all, throng- 
ing together; for she had slowly carried the 
glass at arm’s length, and was fixedly regard- 
ing it as though it were some hideous object. 

“Wait,” she answered, while an inspired 
light shone from her dark eyes, “wait, and I 
will tell you. I see,” she added, slowly, 

, pointing one jeweled finger at the sparkling 
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ryby liquid — “» sight that beggars all de- 
scription; and yetfistea— I will paint it for 
you if I can. It is a lonely spot; tall moun- 
tains crowned with verdure rise in awful 
sublimity around; a river runs through, and 
bright dowers grow to the water’s edge. 
There is a thick, warm mist, that the sun 
seeks vainly to pierce. Trees, Lofty and 
beautiful, wave to the airy motion of birds; 
buttliere — a group of Indians gather; they 
flit to and fro with something like sorrow 
upon their dark brows. And in their midst 
lies a manly form — but his cheek, how death- 
ly, his eye wild with the fitful fire of fever. 
One friend stands beside hint— nay» I should 
say kneels; for see, he is pillowing that poor 
head upon bis breast. 

“Genius in ruins — oh! the high, holy look- 
ing brow? why should death mark it, and he 
so young? Look how he throws back the 
damp curls? see him clasp his hands! hear 
his thrilling shrieks for life! mark how he 
clutches at the form of his companion, im- 
ploring to be saved. Oh! hear him call pit- 
eously his father’s .name— see him twine 
his fingers together as he shrieks for his sis- 
ter — his only sister — the twin of his soul — 
weeping for him in his distant native land. 

“See!” she exclaimed while the bridal 
party shrank back, the untasted wine tremb- 
Jing in their faultering grasp, and the Judge 
/ell, overpowered, from his seat— -“see! his 
arms are lifted to heaven — he prays, how 
wildly, for mercy! hot fever rushes through j 
his veins. The friend beside him is weep- ! 
ing; awe-stricken, the dank men move.silent- 1 
ly away, and leave the living and the dying j 
together.” ! 

There was a hash in that princely parlor, j 
broken only by what seemed a smothered 
sob from some manly bosom. The bride : 
stood yet upright, with quivering lip, and ; 
tears stealing to the outward edge of her 1 
lashes. Her beautiful arm had lost its ten- ; 
sion , and the glass, with its little troubled 
xed waves, came slowly towards the range 

her vision. She spoke again; every iip 
was .mute. Her voice was low, faint, yet 
awfully distinct; she still fixed her sorrowful 
glance upon the wine-cup. 

“It4s evening now; the great white-moon 
is coming up, and her beams lay gently on 
his forehead. He moves not; his eyes are 
set in their sockets; dim are their piercing 
glances; in vain his friend Whispers the name 
of father and sisters— death is there. Death 
—and no soft hand, no gentle voice to bless 
end soothe him. His head sinks back! one 
convulsive shudder! he is dead!” 

A groan ran through the assembly, so vivid 
was her description, so unearthly her look, 
so inspired her manner, that, what she descri- 
bed seemed actually to have taken place then 


ass 


and there. They noticed that the bride- 
groom hid his face in his hands and was 
weeping. 

“Dead!” she repeated again, her lips qui- 
vering faster and faster, and her voice more 
and more broken; “and there they scoop 
him a grave; and there, without a shroud, 
they lay him down in that damp, reeking 
earth. The only son of a proud father, the 
only, the idolised brother of a fond sister. 
And he sleeps to-day in that distant country, 
with no stone to mark the spot. There he 
lies — my father 1 $ son — my own furin brciher! 
— a victim to this deadly poison. Father,” 
she exclaimed, turning suddenly, while the 
tears rained down her beautiful cheeks, “fa- 
ther, shall I drink it now?” 

The form of the old Judge was convulsed 
with agony. He raised not his head, but in 
smothered voice he faltered — “No, no, my 
child, in God’s name— no.” 

She lifted the glitteringgoblet, and letting 
it suddenly fall to the floor, it was dashed in 
a thousand pieces. Many a tearful eye 
watched her movement, and instantaneously 
every-gla8s was transferred to the marble 
table on which it had been prepared. Then 
as she looked at the fragments of crystal, 
she turned to the company, saying, “let no. 
friend hereafter, who loves me, tempt me to 
peril my soul for wine. Not firmer are the 
everlasting hills than my resolve, God help- 
ing me, never to tduch or taste that terrible 
poison. And he to whom I have given my 
hand — who watched over my brother’s dying 
form in that last solemn hour, and buried the 
dear wanderer there by the river in the land 
of gold, will, I trust, sustain me in that re- 
solve. Will you not, ray husband?” 

His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet smile, 
was her answer. The Judge left the room 
and when an hour after he returned, and 
with a more subdued manner took part in the 
entertainment of the bridal guests, no one 
could fail to read that he too, had determined 
to banish the enemy at once and forever from 
his princely home. 

Those who were present at that wedding, 
can never forget the impressions so solemn- 
ly, made — many from that hour forswore the 
social glass . — Boston Olive Branch. 


Sacred Truths. — The fairest productions 
of hujnan wit, after a few perusals, like gath- 
ering flowers, wither in our hands, and lose 
their fragrancy; but Scripture precepts, like 
unfading plants of Paradise, become, as we 
are accustomed to them, still more beau- 
tiful; their bloom appears to be daily height- 
ened; fresh odors to be emitted, and new 
sweets extracted from them. He who hath 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to 
taste thorn again; and he who tastes them 
oftenest, will relish them best. 
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[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

T11E SOCIAL FAMILY. 

BY EMILY J. L. MAY. 

To speak — to write — think of the deeds 
of the good — all these contribute in a great- 
er or less degree to the stock of our own 
personal enjoyment. It is a high-wrought 
pleasure, when we can, to speak in commen- 
datory tones of others — to record their ex- 
emplary actions — to hold up their worth as a 
copy well suited for accurate imitation. Sen- 
timents like these prompt the arrangement 
and publication of many an interesting story 
of real life — of numerous sketches of true, 
family biography, casting as it may be the 
apparent shadows of fiction. 

In the following pages, it is not the pur- 
ose of the writer to create a Social Family , 
ut to describe one true to the letter; and one 
too whose influence not only in a moral and 
social sense, but, likewise, in an education- 
al view, will be long seen, felt, and appre- 
ciated in southern and southwestern Indiana. 

Long years since — long, long before the 
young ‘‘Giant of the West” had doffed the 
paraphanalia of territorial life, and donned 
the imposing habiliments of independent 
State sovereignty, and long ere the tawny 
Miamies and stealthy Pottawatamies had 
ceased to light their camp-fires in the broad 
and rich valleys of the White and Wabash 
rivers, in the very heart of the “garden spot” 
of the “dark and bloody ground,,' in the days 
when “Old Kentucky” was young, when that 
chivalrous State was rearing up her Breck- 
enridge, her Clay, her Joe Daviess, her Grun- 
dy, her Bledsoe, her Pope, her Johnson, and 
a host of illustrious names beside, as lovely 
a maiden — one all mildness — all beauty — all 
gentleness, as ere set foot on American soil, 
resolved to cast in her lot with a Delaware 
Shore Jerseyman,and launch her bark in the 
versatile current of the stream of matrimony. 
Rightly she judged her accepted spouse 
worthy as a man, and that he would prove 
himself doubly worthy as a husband. 

An enterprising adventurer, young and 
vigorous, with a mind well versed in science, 
and well skilled in the lore of the black- 
letter art, he left home and friends on the 
verge of the Atlantic to try his fortune in the 
great valley of the “Father of Waters.” 
For a few brief years he made his home in 
Kentucky, and mingled with the conflict that 
gave life and energy to the noble spirits of 
that day. With Henry Clay and his com- 
peer she was on terms of intimate friendship. 
His temper and disposition were no less mild 


and amiable than those of his accomplished 
young wife. When the marriage was con- 
summated, as is usual on such occasions, a 
great variety of prognostications in relation 
to the coming events in the . future lives of 
the young couple transpired. 

“Happy, happy bridal day! Sweet, lovely, 
amiable pair!” exclaimed Helen Briggs, as 
the tall, manly Benjamin Ashbridge led her 
interesting cousin, Mary Hanson, to the altar 
to take upon themselves the solemn vows 
and weighty responsibilities of wedded life. 

“Stay your foolish admiration,” interposed 
an elderly maiden aunt. “I hate your cream 
and water dispositions — your sweet temper- 
ed lovely people, I almost dispise the earth 
they walk upon. I most cordially hate all 
your gentle amiables. They never do come 
to much good. I love those who have met- 
tle enough in their tempers to he courageous 
— courage enough to be bold and daring — 
daring enough to be proud, and pride enough 
to drive aH the world before them.” 

“You do not insist” replied Helen, “that a 
mettlesome, naughty, boisterous temper is a 
necessary part constituent — an indispensa- 
ble ingredient in the composition of an ac- 
tive, persevering, enterprising spirit, or that 
such a disposition of mind essentia] to suc- 
cess in the common business affairs of domes- 
tic and social life, or to a triumphant career 
on the vast arena of the great political 
world.” 

“But I do,” retorted aunt Rachel, with all 
the petulancy and energy that a captious 
contracted spirit can muster. “Your good- 
for-nothing, creep-easy, mope-about, good 
natured folks are certain to be lazy, inactive, 
slow and drone-like in everything they un- 
dertake. They are always fearful to strike 
out — never dare to risk, but creep along 
through life as easily and softly as possibly. 
They have not the mind to tell other people 
their own — to resent absolute insults, nor to 
avenge grievous wrongs. They never can 
have that force of character that drives the 
world before it, that commands respect and 
admiration, that imposes awe wherever it ap- 
pears, and thus gives a sure and successful 
turn to the “wheel of fortune.” Give me 
that spunk that cowers not before superior 
strength — that mocks at the majesty of 
princes and nobles, that will maintain with 
indomitable purpose, its own rights under all 
circumstances, /no matter how adverse, and 
that would shake the strong foundation of 
earth itself rather than suffer defeat in a sin- 
gle purpose no matter huw trivial the point 
of controversy.” 

“Why, aunt Rachel,” replied Hellen, 
warming up with a good measure of the ar- 
dent enthusiasm that inspired the forensic- 
like declamation of the former. “I am al- 
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moat amazed at the vehemence and potter* 
of your oratory, and confounded by the zeal , 
of your r rgument You compel me to call 
to mind Demosthenes urging - the Athenians 
to take up arms and march against Philip, 

I see that it would be utterly useless for me 
to contend longer with you. I yield in ar- 
gument, but maintain the pqfnt in debate. 1 
do most earnestly insist that the revelations 
of coming years, will prove thia a happy, 
happy bridal day. and our sweet cousina not 
only a lovely and ami able, hut a most fortune 
pair. I do not urge that the wealth and 
luxury of the millionaire will be theirs, but 
I confidently claim that their relations, friends 
and country will reap a blessing from this 
day’a wedding- 1 ’ 

The interesting subjects of these predic- 
tions, ao diametrically opposite, were not left 
in ignorance of much that was conjectured 1 
and pmphecied concerning their after lot. 
Aunt Rachel was a harsh, plain spoken wo- 
man, who occasionally took some considera- 
ble pains to acquaint people with what she 
thought of them, and she seemed peculiarly 
anxious that the newly married pair should 
share all the advantages that might he de- 
rived from her mature judgment and sage 
foretellings. But unmoved and uninfluenc- 
ed by the openly expressed sentiments and 
opinions of others, the young adventurers 
boldly resolved to be the pilots of their own 
barque — to steer their own vessel, and seek 
a theatre for action and useful enterpHze 
whithersoever the safe leadings of an All- 
wise Providence might direct them to cast 
anchor; and calling to mind that **a prophot 
is not without honor, save in his own coun- 
try /’ they determined to look out for a home 
far away from the pernicious and often blight- 
ing influence^ of evil predictions. 

At the period, perhaps more than a half 
century since, Indiana was almost an un- 
broken, vim-cUd forest and wild grass- 
grown prairie land, with but here and there 
a white inhabitant, and hut few dwellings, 
save the rude wigwams of the wandering, 
uncultivated red man. Though an unbroken 
wilderness, yet to the calculating, dispassion- 
ate, far-seeing mind, it presented, in the pros- 
pective, a grand field for noble daring, and 
unflinching resolution. Forests were to be 
levelled with the earth, savages wild and 
barbarous to be tamed or conquered, towns, 
villages and cities to be planted, a great sov- 
ereign State to be created, the wheels of gov- 
ernment framed and set In motion, schools, 
seminaries, academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities were to be founded, agriculture and 
commerce, on a magnificent scale, were to 
take foothold in the new land of promise, 
canals and rail-roads were to belt the plains 
and scale the hills where the proud majestic 


forest oak barely nodded hia lofty head as 
swept by the fiercely dashing storm. Glanc- 
ing ut the territory where so much was lu be 
accomplished in the swift course of a few 
coming year^, and taking a comprehensive 
but correct view of what was stored up in 
the bright future, Benjamin A abb ridge chose 
at once to try his fortune and cast in his all 
with the earliest American emigrants to In- 
diana Territory, then embracing a consider- 
able portion of Michigan, and of Illinois. In 
company with the young partner of his bos- 
om and his only partner fur a long, useful 
life, be made Old Vincennes the point of his 
destination and, for a number of years, that 
old romantic borough became his home and 
that region of country the field of hts active 
enterprising operations. To this woodland 
home both husband and wife carried all those 
superior traits of heart and disposition already 
ascribed to them. The same good nature — 
the same sweetness of temper, so much be- 
low par with the staid aunt Rachel, charac- 
terised their daily deportment and frequent 
social intercourse, not only with each other, 
but everybody else. Kindness and gentle- 
ness tt'as bestowed up m all with w T hom they 
came in contact. Such conduct gave them 
a daily increasing influence over each newly 
made acquaintance; and, as years fled away, 
the truly appropriate titles of ; ‘The Social 
Family and “The Happy Family/’ were by 
common consent conferred upon them, and, 
what is moat worthy of note, is that those 
were times that notable distinctions could 
not be bought and sold as sheep in the sham- 
bles. Nothing short of genuine w T orth could 
com man d articles of such i ncbm parable value. 
Then there were no sinecures Whatever 
glittered was gold. Then wealth did notg ve 
reputation. There was something for every- 
body to do; and he whu sought to accomplish 
selfish ends by evading the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities attending the p ith of duty, was 
certain to meet a just recompense of reward 
in the shape of contempt and total neglect on 
the part of his countrymen. 

The days to which our attention hns been 
directed were days or trials, sufferings and 
alarms. The wild men of the forest .vere 
restless, jealous, vindictive, and watchful. 
The extensive valley of the Wabash was the 
principal theatre of their warlike demonstra- 
tions and the scene of their latent machina- 
tions. British instrumentality wan by no 
means inactive. Agents were busily at 
work, Tanning every spark of discord, arous- 
ing the spirit of jealousy, intermeddling with 
every proposition for peaceful negotiation, 
and urgently and but too auecessfully striv- 
ing to poison the Indian mind against the 
settlers, passing with alertness from tribe to 
tribe, from nation to nation, now with the 
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Delawares and Miamies, then with the Pian- 
keshaws and Kaskaskies a constant fermen- 
tation was kept up. Tecumseh and the Pro- 
phet were at work. Day and night bore 
witness to the progress of their deep laid 
schemes, to their unremitting industry in 
plotting mischievous conspiracies, and to 
their unrelaxing energy in the execution of 
their fiend-like designs. Their fervent zeal 
for a cruel, bloody war, and their hatred of 
the emigrants knew no respite. 

To counteract these designs, to frustrate 
such deep-laid schemes and to prevent a sud- 
den outbreak required the greatest precau- 
tion and the most prudent circumspection on 
the part of the whites. None had a greater, 
or even an equal influence with the Indians 
than had Ash bridge. Him they regarded as 
a worthy friend — a good man, loved by the 
Great Spirit. Their great regard for him ib 
but another striking proof of the power of a 
sweet temper. When he talked,, they open- 
ed their ears to listen and their eyes to see 
the tongue that always spoke truths He was 
an intimate and zealous personal friend of 
Governor Harrison, and was often* on ac- 
count of his peculiar fitness for such a task, 
employed by the latter to negotiate with the 
Indians. By them he was, at all times, well 
received and kindly treated. They called 
him good warrior-chief, bestowed upon him 
the appellation of “ White Crane a name 
by which he was known and respected 
among them long after the close of the Wa- 
bash wars. 

However, when the duplicity of British 
emissaries and the artifices of Tecumseh had 
succeeded in arousing the spirit among the 
tribes so as to induce them to dig up the 
buried tomahawk and to unsheatb the war 
knife that bad been sleeping in its scabbord, 
Ash bridge was among the first to gird on the 
sword for battle, and march to the field of 
deadly conflict. When the dark morn of 
Tippecanoe came, he was found at the post 
of duty. When the lamented Daviess, Owen, 
Spencer, McMahan, Berry, White, Warrick 
and others fell in the palor of death, he was 
battling in their ranks. Though mild and 
evenly tempered he waa ever ready, at his 
country’s bidding, to dash into battle the hot- 
test, and dangers the thickest. Vigilant, ac- 
tive arid courageous as a soldier, he com- 
manded the esteem and confidence of all his 
comrades in arms. In this we see another of 
annt Rachel’s predictions falsified. 

The hostile Wabash Indians having been 
wholly subdued by the operations of the Wa- 
bash army, he sought again in the peaceful 
walks of life those blessings and happy en- 
joyments that are to be found only at the 
sanctuary of a truly Social Family. 

Having actively engaged, for some years, 


in business pursuits, near the close of the 
war of 1812, in Company with several indi- 
viduals, he embarked in an enterprise that 
resulted unfortunately, and threw around him 
and his increasing family a degree of pecu- 
niary embarrassment well calculated to dis- 
turb the equanimity of temper and test the 
patience, not only, on his part, but, also on 
the part of his beloved companion. For it 
was of such a character as to interfere, ma- 
terially, with her ease and Comfort, and di- 
minish in an eminent degree her personal 
privileges and earthly prospets. It was with 
no small share of anxiety and painful appre- 
hension that he communicated to her the 
unanticipated condition of his pecuniary af- 
fairs, not knowing how she would bear a re- 
sult so unexpected. The accumulations of 
some years of unremitting toil, industry and 
economy might melt away before the grasp 
of greedy remorseless creditors. At the first 
sight the hideous ghost of pennyless beggary 
might stare her in the face, and for coming 
days, haunt her excited imagination. How 
could she yield house, home and lands to the 
grasp of the greedy agents of the law? This 
was a question of most absorbing import and 
ever apparent in his mind. But there was 
no alternative. What he would, most glad- 
ly, have kept from her knowledge, must 
sooner or later reach her ear, and rightly 
judging, he thought the sooner the better. 
So with bis ordinary calmness, but with a 
heart weighed down by contending emotions, 
he hastened to tell her all. Then it was 
that her sterling worth as an excellent wife, 
as a true belp-meet for him became known 
even to him. Then it was that the glory of 
the truly good and truly great woman might 
be seen standing fully head and shoulders 
above all those whose irritability and selfish- 
ness like a Strombolian mountain, are, 
“though seldom indulging in any disastrous 
eruption, continually muttering and quaking, 
steaming and hissing, night and day, in a 
way which renders almost everybody nerv- 
ous.” That she did not feel in view of their 
common, their joint miefor une could not be 
presumed. But her deep feelings were mani- 
fested in a way by no meaos ordinary un- 
der anch circumstances. With a compla- 
cent, soul-calming smile playing npon her 
lovely face, she replied we must give up ail 
fairly, honestly, and begin the world again 
Not a complaint, not a murmer, not a sylla- 
ble of reproach fell from her gentle lips. 
Magnanimous woman! How much of moral 
grandeur, of sublime beauty is seated upoa 
the ark of thy chaste soul! 

Fortunately for the Social Family, the ex* 
cells* t character of Ashbridge, precluded 
the rigid enforcement of legal appliances. 
His creditors fairly and rightly appreciated 
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his unswerving honesty and spoil ^sa intcg- ; 
rity of purpose. Indulgence unasked, but 
moat thank fully accepted, was granted upon 
hia indebtedness*, and by the timely exercise 
of economy of a moat rigid shadu* and by 
intense up plication to the duties and calls of 
his professioUf lie Was gradually and safely 
relieved from all pecuniary liabilities and bis 
family finely placed upon their feet again- 
Passing unnoticed over a few years, our 
narrative reaches that period in the political 
history of Indiana, when the Convention 
that framed the Old Constitutions had 
brought its labors near a term! notion, and 
when its members were getting affairs iu : 
readiness to depart to their respective homes. 
At this point of our story it appears some- j 
what necessary to glance briefly at an un- 
published page in the unwritten history of 
Indiana politics in order to place in the most 
conspicuous light before the reader the gen- 
uine worth as a man and a politician of the 
chief character of this narrative. Although 
hi that date national politics involving great, 
national issues had hud no plainly dra vn 
party lines* designating certain in. -tea and 
bi»unduru j H beyond which none of the good I 
and trim dared to lake one step in advance, ' 
still the re were numerous offices to be filled, | 
and not a few entertaining earnest, longing 
desires to occupy places of profit or irust. 
If there were no great managing national* 
or state parties, there were cautious, cunning, 
pipe-laying cliques and leaders of cli pies 
that did succeed in making a regular ami cer- 
tain disposition of all the important situa- 
tions arising under the State organ izati on . 
Before the convention dispersed, it was defi- 
nitely arranged who should be Governor, 
who United Stales Senator* who should run 
for the lower branch of Congress, &e. All 
this was as deliberately done as if the mag- 
nates of the new Stale did possess the pow- 
er and right to do for the people what the j 
people hud the right to do for themselves. 
After these provisiunary arrangements had 
been pretty Satisfactorily disposed of some 
of the provided for bethought themselves that 
nothing had been offered to Ash bridge* that 
he hud appeared to have no care about pro- 
viding for hi nisei f, that he had participated 
in none of the caucus, office-seeking, and 
office-distributing consultations, and, further, 
that it might be as well to look after him* lest 
on returning home and mingling again with 
the people, be might cross the path way to 
political preferment of some one who felt 
himself almost within grasp of a tine fat 
office. Suddenly impressed with the impor- 1 
tance and the necessity of the case, a com- 
mittee of the must discreet and prudent man- 
agers were appointed to approach and sound 
him upon the affair. No time was to be lost. . 

34 


To work they went. Ho was asked what he 
expected, He replied nothing. Had he ne- 
gotiated for no important sitUEition? He re- 
sponded that it was neither his purpose, nor 
his place, to bargain corruptly for office which 
ihe people alone had the right to bestow, 
and what was properly theirs, he would leave 
to them to give. His response gave indubi- 
table proof of his incorruptible honesty of 
h^art, ii nd dearly evinced that he was not 
the man with whom intrigue and selfish tam- 
pering could be safely practiced. Such are 
the political shades in the character of the 
man concerning whom we write. 

Returning from this political episode to the 
hearthstone of the Social Family circle, it ia 
remarked with the greatest pleasure that it 
wjis here that both husband and wife appear- 
ed to the greatest ad vantage ; — here their 
individual and common virtues shone bright- 
est; and here the greatest influence for good 
was daily exercised. In their frequent so- 
cial intercourse with their friends knd neigh- 
bors, in the education of their children, of 
whom they Itad hut lew, in the spirit of en- 
terprise in promoting the interests of educa- 
tional, agricultural, and mechanical pursuits, 
urght be seen the true unflinching friend, 
the careful, prudent parent, the wise econo- 
mi Bt, and the spirit of disinterested benevo- 
lence united with the most exalted patriotism* 

In their society the whisperer was, at no 
time suffered to separate chief friends. The 
malicious babbler, the insidious backbiter, the 
heartless slau b rer and the hateful mischief- 
maker, were all awed into silence whenever 
they approached the circle in which this ex- 
cellent family moved. Again, the influence 
of example ^as happily — -nay, most beauti- 
fully illustrated in every member of the fam- 
ily. Each was an admirable model of neat- 
ness, modesty, industry and economy. No 
article of apparel, no tool, or vessel was ever 
thrown down carelessly, or suffered to re- 
main gut uf Its proper place* **A place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place, 1 ’ 
was not only family preaching* but strict, 
family practice. In an educational point 
much more was accomplished by correct daily 
example than multiplicity of precepts. None 
of the children of this family were ever 
known to indulge in sudden ebulitions of 
passion, in boisterous outbreaking*, in tale- 
bearing and tattling, nor were they ever 
know rf to exhibit those tits of stubborness 
and obstinacy oE temper too common to very 
many children. 8uch things they had never 
witnessed at home, and how could they in- 
dulge them abroad? Each child waa belov- 
ed by every school mate. The w'orst dispos- 
ed could find nu cause fur malice or hate, A 
salutary influence was swayed by the Social 
Family over all the neighborhood. Brawl- 
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ing, noisy mothers ceased yelling and hallo- 
ing after their naughty brats, lest their loud 
screaming should disturb the quiet family. 

The foregoing is no exaggerated painting 
— no creature of the imagination. It is true 
to the word — literally — emphatically. Such 
is the enchanting power— -the moulding in- 
fluence of social contact, united with exalt- 
ed virtue and bright example, that a single 
family of superior merit and practical, every 
day goodness in an ordinary neighborhood,: 
.may unquestionably renovate and almost re- 
create the morals, manners, and the domes- 
tic and social habits of a whole community. 
Indeed, there are numbers now living who 
are, at this time, sharing the honors and priv- 
ileges of distinguished stations, and who are 
enjoying the confidence and esteem of their 
fellow-citizens — all of whom are indebted, 
in a greater or less degree, to the Social 1 
Family for the influence they wield and the | 
positions they occupy. It was the delight} 
of Ashbridge to take young men by the hand, 
and point out to them the unfailing pathway 
to true honor and fame. He had a word of 
encouragement for all who were moving on- j 
ward and upward in the road to knowledge 
and greatness. He would urge them to seek 
wisdom as they would dig for “hid treasure.** 
Every worthy literary and scientific enter- 
prise met his cordial approbation and warm 
support. To those who loved reading and 
study his ample library was always open. 
He would say “drive forward, young friend. 
Knowledge is power. Man may, not only, 
.do whatever man has done, but much more 
than has ever yet been done.” How many i 
living witnesses are there whose youthful, | 
plodding, trudging way has been enlivened,! 
and whose toilsome labors have been light- ! 
ened, and hopes cheered by these accents of 
encouragement dropping from the lips of a 
kind, time-honored friend] 

But he was the earnest, warm-hearted, un- 
faltering advocate of the great free school 
cause, and, that too, at a day when time- 
serving politicians in their popular harangues 
from the stump and in the halls of legisla- 
tion pompously proclaimed that they craved 
no higher honor after their death than to 
have inscribed upon their tombs: “Here lies 
an enemy to free schools .** 

The most interesting and striking incident 
connected with this model family remains to 
be noticed. From its peculiarity it is worthy 
of special attention. 

These parents had an only daughter, — and 
one as lovely as parents could reasonably 
desire. She partook largely of the virtues 
and superior excellencies characteristic of 
both her parents. The culture of her mind, 
manners, and habits, as might be expected 
had been well cared for. Her education was i 


substantial and thorough. In early life, 
comparatively speaking, her parents had giv- 
en her in marriage to an estimable gentle- 
man, ?ne whom both parents had ample op- 
portunity to know and appreciate, one to 
whose care and protection they could without 
the shadow of distrustful apprehension con- 
fide their beloved daughter. The wedding 
day was a season of unalloyed pleasure to 
parents, relations and friends. Cordial con- 
gratulations flew round the whole circle of 
acquaintanceship. The event seemed to 
breathe the spirit of joy and gladness through- 
out the whole community. Confidence was 
not misplaced. The husband of the young 
bride, proved himself a man in every way 
worthy of a companion so lovely. For a 
few years no cloud darkened their sky. But, 
then, sorrow, deep and pungent, came. The 
relentless fangs of incurable disease took 
fast hold of the young wife. She sickened 
and died. The mourning was deep, but si- 
lent and still as death itself. The youthful 
husband realized his loss and felt his bereave- 
ment in the depths of bitterness. He visit 
ed the house of the afflicted parents of his 
deceased wife as a son visits the home of his 
own father and mother, and as an affection- 
ate child was received. Years rolled away 
and he was still companionless; but not al- 
ways so to remain. In process of time he 
sought a second wife in the person of an 
excellent lady. 

The rumor of his contemplated marriage 
set busy bodies at conjecturing as to the pro- 
bable effect this matrimonial arrangement 
would produce upon his parents-in-law. One 
was very sure they would never permit him 
to darken their door again; and another, 
equally confident they would hate his new 
wife. It was pretty generally concluded that 
all friendly intercourse between the parties 



Social Family was duly maintained. The 
parents, instead of madly raving at the se- 
cond marriage and resolving to hate the new 
wife, took a rational common-sense view of 
the matter, kindly invited her to their home 
— received and treated her as they would an 
affectionate child. 

Brief and broken as this sketch may be, 
still it illustrates, in a plain manner, that 
sweetness of disposition, is no drawback 
upon an active enterprising spirit. It .shows, 
too. that the good that men do is not always 
buried with them. The members of the So- 
chi Family are reposing in their mother 
earth; but their influence will be seen and 
felt as long as a tongue shall lisp th »ir favor- 
ite motto: “Cultivate a sweet temper.”. 

Let Truth guide you in all things. 
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[From the Knickerbocker Magazine.] 

ROBERT BURNS. 

“Go i< i i * nr >ritl|)tiired tombs, ye 
hi m 1 the tinsel ' ash o’ stnte 1 
Bn L by ihv Indent turf I'll wait. 

Thou man of worth ? 

And weep the ue beat fellow’s fate 
E’er lay in earth.’ 

Robes t Bvrhs was born on the twenty 
fifth day of January, 1759, about two miles 
to the south of the town of Ayr, and in the 
immediate vicintiy of the kirk of Alloway 
and the ‘Auld Brig o’Doon.’ The son of 
poor parents, domestic embarrassments de- 
prived him of all educational advantages save 
those open to the poorest Scott. His early 
life alternated between the labors of the 
plough and the studies of the district school, 
About the age of sixteen falling in love with 
a ‘sonsie lass’ with him began both love 
and poetry. 

Previously to this time there were marked 
in him no especial signs of his after great- 
ness. Indeed, he was ranked by one of his 
teachers as inferior to his brother Gilbert. 
But from this period a new vista open- 
ed before him, a new work was assigned 
him and how it was performed the world 
knows. How Burns, depressed with povetry, 
straitened on evey hand, and yearning as 
mortal never did before for sympathy and 
kindness, how he was admired and then neg- 
lected, and finally how he was left alone 
to starve and die, it irks my pen to recount. 
Suffice it to say, lacking education, books, 
refined society, and the means of enjoying 
them, perpetually haunted by the pinching 
demon, he drew on himself in favor of his 
country, and to-day Scotland is indebted to 
the poorest of her sons for the richest heir- 
loom she possesses. 

Burns’ rank among the poets of the world 
it is no part of our present purpose to discuss. I 
That he has no compeer among the Scotch 
bards, all are undoubtedly agreed. What 
can be more simply touching and truthful 
than his description of humble life in the 
‘Tale of the twa dogs:’ 

‘TnxV ’bk nae sae wretched’s ane wad think, 

Though constantly on poortith’s brink : 

They ’re sac accustomed wi’ the sight, 
view o’t gi’es them little fright. 

‘Then chance an’ fortune are sae guided, 

They ’re aye in leas or mair provided ; 

An’ though fatigued wi’ close employment, 

A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment. 

‘The dearest comfort o’ their lives. 

Their gruahie weans an’ faithfn’ wives; 

The prattlin’ things are just their pride 

Tnat sweetens a’ their fireside. 

‘That merry day the year begins. 

They bar the door on frosty wiuds; 

The nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream, 


An’ sheds a heart- inspiring steam; 

The luntin pipe and sneesnin mill 
Arc handed round wi* right guid will : 

The cantie auld folks crackin’ crouse, 

The young anes rantin’ through the house— 

Mv Heart lias been sae fain to see them, 

That 1 for joy hea barkit wi’ them.’ 

We could hardly spare this poem. ‘The* 
cantie auld folks’ with ‘luntin pipe and snee- 
shin mill;’ ‘the young anes rantin’ through 
the house;* the dog that ‘wi* them barkit for 
joy;’ the ‘frosty winds’ without, ‘whyles* ‘the 
nappy reeks wi’ mantling ream,’ on ‘that 
merry day the year begins:’ was ever so 
genial a picture drawn of a happy new-year’s 
day] 

A strong point in Burns’ character was 
his genuine sympathy for his fellows in dis- 
tress, his palliation of their faults, and his 
fearless advocacy of their claims. I know not 
how better to portray his features than to 
quote his own words. Mark his eloquent 
plea, in the following address to the ‘Unco 
Guid,’ or the ‘Rigidly Righteous’, for the 
erring and unfortunate: 

‘Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman; 

Though they may gang a kennin wrong, 

To step aside is human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do it; 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
IIow far perhaps they rue it. 

‘Who made the heart, ’t is H* alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord— its various tone, 

Each spring— its various bias: 

Then at the balance let's be mute, 

Wo never can adjust it: 

What's done we partly may compute, 

But know not what’s resisted.' 

How sadly and yet how humanly he pleads 
the cause of the fallen; how gently and earn- 
estly he bespeaks the kindly scanning of a 
‘brother man;’ and how beautifully and tri- 
umphantly suggests the reason: ‘Who made 
the heart, ’t is He alone decidedly can trr 
us.’ Surely the heart that prompted such 
teachings was as generous as the genius 
! that expressed them was great. Noble words 
those, at whose utterance the harsh censure 
and severe judgment give way to the soft 
and hallowed tones of sympathy and pity. 

The simplicity of nature characterized 
him. True genius has no Barer index than 
this. It betokens the conscious strength of 
the true poet. Read his simple story of the 
Mouse, ‘On turning her up in her nest with 
the plough:’ 

‘Wee, uleekit. cow’rin’ tim’rous beastie, 

Oh. what a panic's in thy breastiel 
Thou need na’ start awa aoe haatv, 

Wi’ bickering orattle, 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi’ murd’ring prattle 1’ 
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Who h&6 not gazed over and over again 
in his mind’s eye, with strange interest, at 
this scene of the ‘tim’rous beastie' starting 
awa *wi* bickering brattle,’ while Burns, 
leaning lazijjr on his plough, eyeing the ‘wee 
beastie,’ assures her of his innocence of the 
•murd’ring prattle 1 * 

Nor did his pen lack power in the field of 
satire. His sarcasm was as biting as his 
temper was mild. This power, dangerous as 
it too often is, was in him controlled and ex- 
ercised under a proper regard of the rights of 
others. True, he wielded it with vigor and 
severity, but it was directed to its legitimate 
objects, and used within legitimate bounds. 
Hypocrisy needs dissection, quackery calls 
for exposure, cant demands the knife. A 
fair example of his touch is seen in the lines 
entitled, ‘Death and Doctor Hornbook:’ 

‘Sats tho Deil, 

When I killed *ne a'fuir strae depth, 

By loss o’ blood or want o’ broath, 

This night I’m free to tak my aitli 

That II ouk look’s skill 
Has clad a score in their last claith, 

By drap and pill. 

*A bonnie lass, ye ken her nnim. 

Some ill-brewn drink had hovVl her wame: 
She trusts hersel’, to hide the shame. 

In Horn book’s care: 

Horn Bent her off to her lun? hiuno, 

To hide it there.’ 

Thus have we attempted to depict the 
character of Burns, or rather have introduced 
him to the reader in his own representations 
as he has drawn himself. 

That he had many faults, that his private 
character was not wholly free from stain, we 
are not here to deny. That impulse was in 
him stronger than principle, that in his do- 
mestic relations he was not true, we cannot 
if we would conceal. But when are taken 
into the account the circumstances of his 
whole life, his struggles and aspirations; his 
repeated endeavors to throw off his burdens, 
and his as repeated failures; his passions 
strong to be resisted, and his fascinating 
power over the other sex that made the con- 
quest easy; his bitter consciousness of his 
own unappreciated genius ; his intensely 
strong desire for love and sympathy, and the 
perpetual antagonism between his position 
and hiB tastes; and especially when we re- 
member his touching words, we ‘know not 
what's resisted,' the words of censure will 
toot go forth: the pen refuses to write them. 

Before the age of thirty-eight, Burns the 
exciseman died, but Burns the poet still lives. 
From this ploughman went forth words that 


.teaching humanity spurned the servitude 
! that bowed to accident, and learned the 
I dignity. of a true though humble life. With 
Midas-like power genius transmutes wbat- 
; ever it touches into gold, and leaving thereon 
j the superscription of a greater than Caesar, 

| gives it currency in all ages and among all 
people. It is a magic wand, forming and 
transforming all minds into the image of the 
magician. 

I Thus, with the rustic bard, we sympathize 
with the ‘cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie’ in the 
jruin of her neat; follow with eager interest 
! the ‘ugly, creepin', blastit wonner’ of a 
j louse in his stroll over a lady’s bonnet at 
church; mourn ‘the daisy’s fate;' laugh at 
j ‘Tam o’ Shanter' and his ‘Mare;’ grow merry 
I on ‘Scotch Drink’ that ‘cheers the heart o’ 

I drooping care;' become social with ‘Auld 
Horuie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie;' lament, 
j*wi’ saut tears,’ ‘poor Marlie’s dead!’ grow 
indignant at those ‘wha are sae pious and 
sae holy, they’ve naught to do but mark and 
tell their neebor’s faults and folly;' claim 
that, ‘what though on hamely fare we dine, 
a man’s a man for a' that;* live life o’er 
again in ‘auld lang syne;* weep over that 
most touching elegy, ‘Highland Mary,* and 
*\vi* serious face* join round the ingle-side 
‘the circle wide,’ in the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.* Verily, he has swept the chords of 
the human heart with a master’s hand ! 

But what we most affect in him is his 
perfect simplicity and trueness to nature. 
In the choice of his themes he has not as- 
cended with Milton to heaven to robojhimself 
with its glory, nor descended with Dante 
into hell to clothe himself in its terrors: 
there is no striving for sublime subjects, 
whose grandeur may reflect upon him some 
portion of their greatness; there is no pigmy 
perched upon Alps; but guided by the unerr- 
| ing instinct of genius, he selected the sim- 
plest themes, the ‘mountain daisy,' and the 
j ’mouse,' and borrowing nothing from them 
but the occasion of his tong, told the story 
of their misfortunes in such simple, touching 
verse, that the dwellers in hovel or hall will 
read them over and over, and cease not to 
bless the day when the lowliest things on 
eurth inspired the bird to sing. 

Wars and conquests, the fates of king- 
doms, the lives of mighty men of valor, the 
tilts and tournaments of chivalric times, and 
the grandeur of baronial halls and feudal 
castles, had too long been the themes of 
, poets. Burns came singing no monotone, 
offering no incense to heraldry, to direct the 
way to a nobler field; to unfold the page of 


first startled, then delighted the world. At ; humble life; to claim for man honor because 
his voice the dead formulas of philosophy ne is a man; to show the world a king's no 
sprang into life, and their drear abstractions j better than a peasant; to invest the domestic 


became persuasive numbers. Under his j hearth with new sanctities; to poor upon 
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common and lovely objects the baptism of 
genius; and to evince the truth, that a ‘wee 
beastie* of a mouse may be a thing of great- 
er interest than many a crowned monarch. 
Burns is eminently the poet of the people, 
the interpreter of their feelings, the pleader 
of their causes, the friend of their adversity, 
the defender'of their rights. 

To Scotland, the land of his nativity, he 
was an especial GoD-send. By him her 
language was made a classic; her poetry the 
vade-mecum of all lovers of true genius; her 
hills and valleys, brigs and kirks, the shrines 
where learning and literature puy their devo- 
tions. 

His appeals were to the human heart, and 
it responded, and the response is still going 
back in tributes of love and reverence from 
every hearth-stone laid by civilization. 

The tomb of genius is sacred to all, and 
from distant and different lands travelers 
come up to the house where Robert Burns 
was born, and the place where his body was 
laid, and call it holy ground, and worship 
even the memorials of him who wrote those 
Scottish songs, those songs, fresh as the 
feelings of childhood, simple as nature, ten- 
der and loving as a mother, riel} as a gush of 
heavenly music, and beautiful as the ‘moun- 
tain daisy.* How has literature and poesy 
been enriched by the tributes of this rustic 
follower of the plough ! What a legacy 
was bequeathed to the world by this poverty- 
stricken exciseman ! Giving freely, boun- 
teously of his own priceless stores, he 
received nothing in life but the liberty to 
die. Yet, neglected child of genius* thy 
life was greatly good: thy Country stands in 
honor through memory of thee : dwellers 
over the wide Atlantic seek thy resting-place 
and weep at thy tomb; and loving hearts 
have thee in keeping, wherever Highland 
Mary has been wept. At the rude ingle- 
side none so welcome as thou : in the court- 
ly hall the well-thumbed page shows thee a 
favorite there. At the mention of thee, 
kindly memories kindle: at the recurrence 
of thy birth-day congenial spirits gather, 
and call it sacred time in the calendar of 
genius. 

The great law of nature is, ‘eat and be 
eaten.* The spawn-eater swallows the 
worm, the shark swallows the spawn-eater; 
the hawk pounces on the chicken — the eagle 
on the hawk — the sportsman on the eagle; 
rogues on honest men, pettifoggers on 
rogues, and the devil on pettifoggers. 
Queer arrangement this, but who will say 
that it is not all for the best? Let us turn 
over and reflect. 


"Love, well understood, is wisdom. 


.LOWS* MAGAZINE. 

[From tho Ark.] 

BROKEN TIES. 

BT MRS R. G. BC8HNELL. 

The broken tie* of happier days,,, 

How often do they seem 
To come before our mentul gaze, 

Like n remembered dream. 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In speaking ruin lies, 

And earthly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 

The parent of our youthful home, 

Tho kindred that wo loved, 

Far fro/i their arms perchance we roam 
To desert seas removed. 

Or, we have watched their parting breath, 

And closed their weary eyes. 

And sigjiod to think how sadly death 
Can breuk all human tics. 

The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 

They too are gone, or changed; 

Or worse than all, their love and truth 
Are darkened, or estranged. 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 

With cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that wc weep their wrong, 

And mourn our broken ties. 

O, who in such a world ns this, 

Could bear their lot of pain, 

Did not one radient hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain? 

That hope, tho sovereign Lord has given 
Who reigns above tho skies; 

Hope that unites our souls to heaven 
By faith’s endearing ties. 

Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 

Is sent in pitying lovo. 

To lift the lingering heart from earth, 

And speed its flight above. 

And every pang that wrings the breast, 

And every joy that dies, 

Tells us to seek a purer rest, 

And trust to holier ties. 

It is far from being true, in the progress 
of knowledge, that after every failure we 
must re commence from the beginning. — 
Every failure is a step to success; every 
detection of what is false directs us to what 
is true; every trial exhausts some tempting 
form of error. Not only so; but scarcely 
any attempt is entirely a failure: scarcely 
any theory, the result of steady thought, is 
altogether false: no tempting form of error 
is without some latent charm derived from 
truth. 

Be contented in whatever condition you 
may be placed by Providence. 
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[origikal.] ceedings against its authors, and pledging 

RJ.-E AND PROGRESS OF ODD FEL- the support of the G. L. in such pro»ecu- 
LOWSllIP tions. We learn from a note that “on the 

_ . promulgation of the proceedings in this case, 

by p. a. hackleman, g. rep.,g. l. u. 8. the editor of the paper first named, made 

every apology, exhibiting the authority on 
LECTURE NO. V. which he had made his statement, and which 

was so utterly worthless that further process 

The Inst lecture closed with the annual was abandoned.** 
communication of 1831. An adjourned ses- The next meeting of any importance was 
sion was held March 5th, 183*2, at which a held March 18 , 1833, being nothing more 
charter was granted for an Encampment of than a continuation of the adjourned ses- 
Patriarchs at New Orleans, and a charter for : sion. All the G. Lodges were represent- 
the G. L. of Louisiana, the Litter of which ed except the G. L. of Massachusetts. Rep. 
was instituted January 11 th, 1833. I Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, presented a res- 

The annual communication of 1832 was olution to the effect that representation in 
held in September, but owing to the preva- the G. L. U. S be apportioned in reference 
lence of the cholera, and the brevity of the to the amount of members working under 
session, but little business was transacted, each State G. L. allowing one Representa- 
A charter was granted for a subordinate En- tive for one thousand members and an addi- 
campment at Cincinnati, Ohio, YVildey No. i tional Representative for each additional 
1 ; a committee was appointed to consider thousand, which was referred to the commit- 
whethcr any, and if any, what alterations tee raised on amendments and alterations to 
and amendments were necessary to the Con- ; Constitution. If such was the law now, it 
atitution, and to report at an adjourned ses- j would give Pennsylvania forty-four or forty- 
sion to be held on the first Monday of March, ■ five Representatives! 

1833; and the election of G. Sire was post - 1 The G. L. proceeded to the election of of- 
poned until the adjourned meeting, though ; ficers, which resulted in the election of 
Howell Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, protested James Gettys of the D. C.. Grand Sire, 
against it as a violation of the Constitution. Samuel Pryor, of Pa., Grand Secretary, John 
This was the first appearance of that broth- ! Bran nan, G. Treasurer, and Thomas Morse, 
er, who was some years afterwards elected : G. Guardian. Under the Constitution as it 
G. Sire, in the G. L. U. S. then stood the Deputy G. Sire was an ap- 

Atthe adjourned session of March, 1833, pointed officer, 
only four G. Lodges were represented, Ma- The reports from the G and subordinate 
ryland, District Columbia, Ohio and Louisi- lodges showed that the whole number of con- 
ana. The G. Sire presented a report in tributing members in the United States, 
which he showed that, since the adjournment without New York and Massachusetts, was 
of the G. L U. S. in 1832, he had visited 5,956. The number of subordinate lodges 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville and New had increased to ninety-three, fifty of which 
Orleans, instituting an Encampment and G. were under the jurisdiction of G. L. of Penn- 
L. at Cincinnati, the same at New Orleans, sylvania. 

and a subordinate lodge at Louisville, and de- At a special session, May 4th, 1833, a 
daring that he had been treated with great charter was granted for a subordinate lodge 
kindness and respect wherever he had met at Harper’s Ferry, “Virginia No. 1 .” The 
the Brotherhood on his visit. The G. L. Old Dominion seems to have been somewhat 
granted a charter to Boone Lodge No. 1 of backward in planting the standard of our 
Kentucky in place of the dispensation of the Order upon her soil, but it has floated tri- 
G. Sire, under which the lodge was working, umphantly since it was planted. 

Rep. Ridgley, Proxy from Ohio, present- An adjourned session was held in Phila- 
ed a communication from his G. L. enclos- delphia June 7th, 1833. Maryland, Massa- 
ing a paper containing an article purporting chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, District 
to be copied from a Pennsylvania paper, of Columbia, Ohio and Louisiana were rep- 
charging “that Thomas Wildev, Grand Sire resented, all by Proxies, except Maryland 
of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and Pennsylvania. The select committee 
had absconded with the funds of the Order.” who had the subject under consideration, re- 
It was referred to a select committee of five, ported the form of a Constitution, which 
whose report contains a scathing rebuke to was amended and approved. It does not ap- 
the miscreant who invented the libel. The pear on the Journal, but we are informed in 
G. L. passed resolutions pronouncing the a note that “copies were furnished to the 
charge “a base, malignant, and unblushing several G. Lodges and G. Encampments im- 
slander” — expressing the unanimous wish mediately after the close of the session,” I 
that the G. Sire should institute legal pro- ; presume, for their approval. A charter was 
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granted to William W. Moore, our present 
G. Sire, and others for a subordinate En- 
campment at Washington City. Nothing 
further of importance was done at this ses- 
sion. A resolution of thanks was passed to 
the G. L. of Pennsylvania for the use of 
their Hall. 

At the annual session held September 2d, , 
1833 the G. L. of Delaware was again rep- 
resented, her charter having been restored. ! 

The report of the G. Sire, who had been j 
authorized to settle the difficulties existing, 
between the G. Lodges of New York and 
Massachusetts and the G. L. U. S., which 
difficulties were the non-payment of their : 
portion of the expenses of the last named 
body, presented a gloomy picture of the con- j 
dition of our Order in those two great States. 
The G L. of New York had been removed ' 
to Albany and had almost, if not entirely, 
ceased to exercise the duties of parent to- 
wards its subordinates. The result was that j 
while the Order was advancing with giant j 
strides in other portions of the Union, it was 
there on the decline — nearly defunct. By , 
great exertions the G. Sire “ran down,” as ! 
we say in this country, the officers of the G. 
L., and got them to promise to do better in j 
the future. | 

The picture as to Massachusetts was still 
darker. There the Order was nearly ex-j 
tinct, owing to the inefficiency anddissen-: 
sions in the G. L. of the State. There was! 
a little fragment of a lodge at Taunton, which j 
had received no communication from their 
G. L. for nearly two years. How could a 
lodge prosper under ,such circumstances! 
He found neither G. or subordinate lodge at 
Boston. Discord and contention had pre- 
vailed for four years, and the lodges had fin- 
ally closed their doors. At Lowell, though 
the lodge was disbanded, the G. Sire found 
devoted Odd Fellows. He collected them 
together, promised them the protection of 
the G. L. U. S., and installed officers over! 
them. Finding that he could do nothing to- 
wards re-organizing the G. L. at Boston, he 
organized Adam Lodge No. 6, in that city — 
a small band promising zeal and fidelity to 
the principles of the institution. Such was 
the condition of Odd Fellowship in Ne.v 
York and Massachusetts in 1833. How! 
changed the picture of 1853! His report 
further showed that on his return from Bos- j 
ton he instituted the G. L. of New Jersey, 
August 3d, 1833. The G. Sire elect, James 
GeUys, was duly installed, G. 8ire Wildey i 
having delivered a farewell address previous! 
to the performance of that ceremony. Rob- j 
ert Neilson was appointed D G. Sire. A ; 
charter was granted for a subordinate lodge j 
at Norfolk, Virginia. The acts of the G. Sire j 
in recalling the charter of the G. L. of Mass., I 


in granting a dispensation for the G. L. of 
N. J., and in restoring the charter of the G. 
L. of Delaware, were confirmed, and a char- 
ter granted to the G. L. of N. J. The Con- 
stitution approved at the adjourned session 
at Philadelphia, was considered, amended and 
adopted; a form for opening and closing the 
G. L., and installing the officers, was report- 
ed bv a select committee and adopted; a res- 
olution was adopted raising a committee to 
“procure and present to P. G. Sire Wildey 
a piece of plate, of at least 8500 value, as a 
mark of the respect and regard in which the 
G.L.held his services to the Order,” and an- 
other that when the G. L. should adjourn, it 
should adjourn to meet in the city ot Wash- 
ington on the first Monday of January, 1834. 

No business of importance was transacted 
during the adjourned session which convened 
in Washington City in Janunry, 1834. The 
G. L. adjourned to meet in the city of New 
York on the 16th of August, 1834. 

The adjourned session held at New York 
was doubtless intended as a stimulant to the 
drooping energies of the Order in that State. 
The removal of the G. L. of New York to 
Albany, as before stated, appeared to mark 
the era of the decline of the Order in the 
“Empire State,” and a resolution had been 
offered at the adjourned session held at 
Washington City, requiring its meetings in 
future to be held in the city of New York; 
but it was not adopted. The G. L. of that 
State had a Representative present at the 
session in New York, but he did not make 
his appearance until the second day of the 
communication. A charter was granted for 
another subordinate lodge at Louisville, Ky., 
— Chosen Friends, No. 2; for a subordinate 
Encampment at the same place — Mt. Horeb, 
No. 1; and for a subordinate lodge at St. 
Louis Mo. — Travellers’ Rest, No. 1. 

Letters were received at this cominunica- 
cation from a brother at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, dated May 14, and July 13, 1834, 
informing the G. L. that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts had passed a law to prohibit 
the administering or receiving of any judicial 
oaths. The letter stated, among other 
things, “this seems to us like a death blow 
to our Order in Massachusetts; for not only 
literal oaths, or whatever amounts to the 
same thing, by unnatural construction of 
law, may be deemed an offence, by whoever 
may be informed of by one person, an aider 
and abettor, amerced in the sum of two hun- 
dred dollars; and however desirous we may 
be to perpetuate our ancient and honorable 
institution, we have respect for the laws, 
and must wait to know from you what course 
to take.” The Order was about extinct in 
Massachusetts before this bigoted action was 
taken on the part of the Legislature. The 
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Bubject of the Massachusetts law was refer- 
red to Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, and Ridg- 
ley, of Maryland, representing at that time, 
the G. L., of Ohio. I shall speak on this 
subject more fully when I shall come to the 
report of the committee. 

A petition was presented at this session, 
signed by John A. Kennedy and others, for 
an Encampment to be located in the city of 
New York, which was referred to a select 
committee. Their report showed a singular 
state of facts. It was stated that the G. L. 
U. S. had conferred upon the G. L. of New 
York, the power to confer the Encampment 
degrees, and that the G. L. of New York, 
had, in 1829, granted a charter to an En- 
campment, to be located at Albany, and had 
conferred upon that Encampment, the exclu- 
sive power to grant charters for Encamp- 
ments in New York. The committee re- 
ported that they were, therefore, of the 
opinion that the G. L. U. S. had no power 
to grant a charter for an Encampment in 
New York; and the G. L. refuse to grant 
the prayer of petitioners. We are informed, 
in a note to the Journal, that, 'at the period 
when Encampments were organized under 
the several Grand Lodges, it was deemed 
advisable to confer on them, power similar 
to those formerly conceded, under like cir- 
cumstances, to lodges — that is, permit the 
senior body to exercise the limited authority 
of establishing co-ordinates. It is some- 
what remarkable that such a principle should 
have been tolerated in the advanced state to 
which the Order had attained in 1829; yet 
all the charters issued for the first Encamp- 
men s, in four old States, being alike in ten- 
or, recognized the same incongruity. So 
soon as new Encampments were opened, 
the power of superintendence was naturally 
asserted on the part of the mother Encamp- 
ment, and as promptly resisted by the junior. 
The manifest impropriety of such assump- 
tion, and the well being and perpetuity of 
this branch of the Order, led to the organi- 
zation of bodies rightfully possessing, and 
properly constituted to exercise superintend- 
ing authority, as well as that for giving ex- 
istence.’ 

I have hitherto stated the prompt manner 
in which the Grand Lodges of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, relieved the Patriarchal 
branch of the Order, from this embarrass- 
ment. The note proceeds to state, however, 
that the committee was mistaken, and that 
the G. L. of New York, had not granted a 
charter for an Encampment in 1829. 

A resolution was passed, returning the 
thanks of the G. L. to the brethren of \ew 
York, for the use of their hall, and for their 
polite attention to the Grand Lodge. 

We mention this to show that the G. L. 


U. S. treated its subordtn&tes, and the broth- 
erhood wherever it assembled, with that 
courtesy and fraternal regard, which we 
trust may always remain a distinguishing 
trait in the conduct of the ‘Senate of Odd 
Fellowship . 9 

The Journal shows that the Grand En- 
campments of Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
h id each two subordinates, and that there 
were four Encampments subordinate to the 
G. 1,. U. S. That the number of subordi- 
nate lodges had increased to one hundred; 
that the number of initiations during the 
preceding year, had reached 1 390; that the 
revenue reported, amounted to $22,718 92, 
and that the total number of contributing 
nembers, without the D. C., the lodges at 
New Orleans, Boston, and Providence, was 
6,349. 

While the Order was progressing in this * 
country with rapid strides, its march in the 
‘mother country* was, if possible, still more 
rapid. A note in the Journul shows that 
Thomas Armilt, in forwarding a resolution 
of the Grand Annual Movable Committee, 
of the Order, in England, requesting infor- 
mation on the subject of the method of gov- 
erning the Order in this country, said, 
among other things, that it was his pleasing 
task to inform the Order here, that the 
‘finger of Providence’ was most miraculously 
pointing them ‘onward’ there — that they 
were increasing with more than railroad 
velocity — -that the little ‘nook of earth,* as 
Shakspeare calls it, was studded o’er with 
lodges — that they had over seven hundred 
lodges, working together as harmoniously 
as could be expected, or wished, for the gen- 
eral good, and that they had no more discord 
to annoy them than was necessary, in his 
opinion, to uphold and preserve the harmony 
of the whole ! ‘In this world, at least, we 
know that one cannot exist without the 
other.* 

‘‘PEARLS FROM THE SHELL.” 

To encourage talent is to create it. 

Diseases are the interest of pleasures. 

Humility is the dress-coat of pride. 

Intellect and industry are never incompat- 
ible. 

Zeal without judgment is an evil, though 
it be zeal unto good. 

Earnestness and simplicity carry all before 
them. 

Malice is the spur of wit, good nature the 
bridle. 

Almsgiving never made any man poor, nor 
robbery rich, nor prosperity wise. 

Compare your griefs with other men’s, 
and they will seem less. 
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THE DEGREE OF REBEKAH. 

Tke following is an extract from the re- 
port of Gfaftd Master J. C. Soott, to the 
brand Lodge of Rhode Island, at its annual 
session in August last. It presents a new 
feature in the Order, and one which we most 
cordidlly concur in. By all means, let the 
Daughters of Rebekah be admitted to our 
installations: 

In comparing the state of the Order dur- 
ing the two terms of my occupancy of this 
chair, it is a great source of pleasure to be 
able to state, that comparatively flattering as 
were the prospects of the first term, the last 
has been much more so- A better and more 
enthusiastic feeling for the good of the Or- 
der has been manifest I have had the 
pleasure of visiting most of the Lodges in 
the State, at the installations for both terms; 
and the degree of the spirit of Odd Fellow- 
ship exhibited of! these occasions, is a pretty 
good criterion whereby to judge of the 
healthy pulsation of the whole body. It is 
true, my experience' among you in this State, 
has not been of very long duration; but 
those that have been at my right hand on 
these occasions, and who have participated 
in our Installations from the commencement, 
are wilting to endorse my statements, assur- 
ing me that a better feeling, a more earnest 
energy, and a more vigorous determination 
to “go ahead,” is manifest than has been 
witnessed for years past* This 1 believe to 
be mainly attributed to the introduction of 
the *‘ Ladies’ Degree.* 9 In all the Lodges 
where this degree has been administered, 
the old fashioned Odd Fellow’s feeling has 
been revived. The ladies having taken the 
degree were admitted to the ceremony of 
installation; and in some of the Lodges not 
a member was absent who could by any 
possibility have been present) and this will 
continue to be the case. Give us the active 
energy of female influence, and our progress 
cannot be retarded. Another feature in this 
connection is worthy of remark: At our 
annual celebration, and the Fourth of July 
celebration in Westerly, (in which the Odd 
Fellows participated,) those Lodges having 
conferred the degrde of Rebekah upon the 
wives of their members, were there, not as a 
few isolated brothers, but as Lodges, while 
some of the largest Lodges not having con- 
ferred this degree, were scarcely represented 
at all, as regards members; and yet again, 
when the ladies have received the privileges 
they are now by law entitled to, their ini- 
tiations are frequent, and dilatoriness in 
taking up degrees is unknown. If these are 
facts, and that they are I appeal to all who j 
have witnessed them, is it trot wisdom in. all I 
Lodges to pursue the same plan ? Depend , 


upon it, brethren, the fault is with ourselves, 
if the coming year is not the best that ever 
has been for Odd Fellowship in Rhode Is- 
land. 

I cannot leave this part of my report 
without a passing notice of Friendship 
Lodge, No. 16, Carolina Mills. At their 
late installation the Daughters of Rebekah 
filled one side of the Hall, adorned with the 
chaste and beautiful regalia belonging to 
that degree, and they not only felt highly 
interested in all they heard and saw, but 
they expressed their gratification. 

The ladies of two of the brothers address- 
ed the Lodge in brief, but pithy and pleasing 
speeches. The lady of brother Clark, N. 
G- of the Lodge, in the name of Daughters 
of Rebekah, presented a most superb boquet 
to the G. M., and with a feeling of good 
will. Fraternal feeling and lasting friend- 
ship was engendered that will never be 
obliterated. Similar effects from similar 
causes took place at Manufacturer’s Lodge, 
No. 15, Porter’s Hill; the same spirit, the 
same fraternal feelings, the same attach- 
ment for each other was there exhibited aa 
was at Friendship Lodge, No. 16. also, I 
might say the same of Good Samaritan 
Lodge, Pawtucket and Woonsocket, arising 
from the same cause, viz: the introduction 
of the Degree of Rebekah; and I wuuld 
here say to all: “ go and do likewise.” 

Brother F. C. Cowakdiw, of Pembroke, 
Ky., writes as follow: The Ladies’ Degree 
gives great satisfaction, and so far as my ex- 
perience goes, has done a great deal for the * 
Order in our section, especially with the 
wives of Odd Fellows. Since receiving the 
degree they all look upon the Order in an 
entirely different light. Prejudice, had to a 
great extent, raised its head against secret 
societies; bnt since the ladies have taken the 
degree, and are so well pleased, the clouds 
of prejudice have fled, and Odd Fellowship 
stands one hundred per cent higher in this 
section. 

A brother 1ft one of the smaller villages : 
of our state, writes as follows: 

Our lodge has beeft at (or very near) the 
freezing point the past summer and fall; 
and I believe that nothing but the Degree 
of Rebekah has kept us up. One night we 
had not a quorum for businesss. This is the 
only time since our organization that we 
have failed to have a meeting. But I think 
we are reviving of late. Recently we bad 
a general meeting— ‘conferred the Degree of 
Rebekah upon four }adies,and after that had 
a pio-nic in the Hall. It went off very fine. 
We had a full attendance, and I think the 
Order here is looking np. 

Let those who are opposed to the Degree 
of Rebekah, ponder well upon the foregoing 
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facti. The degree has done great good for 
the Order wherever it has been introduced; 
and when it it conferred upon the widows 
and daughters of Odd Fellows, and the Sis* 
tibs admitted to our installations, much 
more will be accomplished. — Ark . 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

ODD FELLOWSHIP AND INDIANS. 

Shall our red brethren be admitted to 
the privileges of our Order 1 The G. L. U. 
S. have said “ no.” That decision we must 
respect, but need not consider it as final. 
If it were like the edicts of the Medes 
of Persians, I should deeply regret it, but 
should not say one word. But as all expe- 
rience shows that progression has to contend 
at every step, with timid and cautious con- 
servatism, but yet will ultimately prevail, 
the question may be discussed. And here I 
venture one prediction: the day it not five 
years distant when there will he Odd Fellow 
lodges among the Indians . Marjt that and if 
you please remember it. 

I confess I can see no good reason against 
it. It may be said that their wandering lives 
unfit them for the practical duties and obliga- 
tions of the Order. It seems to me, that the 
teachings and privileges of the Order would 
tend to overcome that disposition, and in- 
crease the tendency towards localization so 
greatly needed among the red men. The 
reasonableness of this opinion, must surely 
appear to every advanced Odd Fellow. 

It will not surely be pretended that they 
have not the menial capacity to receive and com- 
prehend our teachings and degrees. Surely 
not. The mind of the Indian is capable of 
u indefinite expansion,” and the figurative 
and symbolical teaching he would receive at 
the 44 chairs ” and in the 44 tent,” is of that 
cast most calculated to impress his mind and 
enlist his powers. He is the lover of im- 
agery. His gorgeous imagination throws its 
richness over every thing. In his council- 
room, he uses the same language. 

And more than that — they are peculiarly 
au fait in the language of signs. This 
would render them accomplished workers in 
the Order. 

It cannot be pretended that the secrets of 
the Order t could be unsafe in their hands . 
They are by nature, as all know, taciturn 
and inclined to keep their own counsel. 
You may torture an Indian most horribly 
and he will still refuse to divulge a secret he 
has locked up in his iron soul. It cannot 
be torn out. He will hold it sacredly at the 
cost of life. 

It is said of many tribes that they have no 
men competent to keep the books , and conduct the 
business of the lodge • True of those wander- 


ing upon the wild frontier. Among them we 
would never dream of establishing Odd Fel- 
lowship, until they were prepared, and prop- 
erly 44 vouched for,” or after due 41 examina- 
tion found worthy.” But many of the tribes 
have among them educated men ., Establish 
a lodge among the Wyandotte and Chero- 
kees, and there are men more capable of 
acting in the chair of N. G. or discharging 
the duties of Secretary, than hundreds who 
fill those offices among the pale-faces. But 
this objectiou cannot apply to the reception 
of individual Indians in the ordinary way, 
to lodges of whites. That could surely 
be done and no business suffer. The Anglo- 
Saxon could still hold the gavel, key, and 
pen. 

But there is another side to this question — 
the side of humanity. The race of red men 
have snfftred sorely at our hands. The 
story of their wrongs is familiar as a thrice- 
told tale. Their oppression — their wander- 
ings — their sorrows, have oft been told. 
They have been permitted to hold no rod of 
God’s earth, which our cupidity lusted after. 
We have driven them backward and still 
backwark, ard as they have gone— ere yet 
they passed from sight, we drove the plow- 
share through the graves of their loved 
ones. We have taught them the white 
man’s oaths, and cursed them with the white 
man’s whisky. They have in some measure 
had their revenge. But they have yielded 
us 44 this land in the length thereof and in 
the breadth thereof.” We have availed 
ourselves of the arts of diplomacy, and they 
have been the sufferers. Now, as Ameri- 
cans, and as men who hail love and friend- 
ship as guiding stars, we should be willing to 
give these injured men all that we can give 
them. 

Now, the position surely is, to every intel- 
ligent Odd Fellow, a self-evident one, that 
the tendency of Odd Fellowship is to en- 
lighten the intellect and improve the affec- 
tions. And more than this, we profess that 
no nation, no sect, and no land, has any 
right to monopolize Odd Fellowship. We 
say that she offers her blessings to the fol- 
lowers of the crescent and the cross, and 
teaches that kindly offices and fraternal 
affection are to be tendered to the savage 
Indians, the dark Nubian, the wild Esque- 
maux, as well as to the enlightened and pol- 
ished man. If all this be not mere tom 
foolery — be not mere hypocritical cant, in 
the name of humanity, brothers, why will 
you exclude from the chosen retreat of 
Fellowship, the poor Indian, who is now 
knocking where you can admit him without 
danger ? 

Odd Fellowship would lessen the hate the 
Indian bears the white man, destroy hie 
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isolation, and teach him that he is a citizen of the wilderness. But God reproved him and 
the world. Place him before the altar of bid him go and search the smitten stranger 
the Order. Give him the degrees of the and bring him into his tent, and supply his 
covenant, or the teachings of the golden wants. “ For God hath made of one blood 
rule and he v’ould go from the place of in- all the nations.’* F. M. E. 

struction with a new class of emotions, j BrooW'iUe , Indiana. 

He would feel that there was one cord run- 1 

ning through his heart and that of the white [Written for the Western Old Fellows* Mspazine.} 
man, and that henceforth they were breth- PROTECT THE PECULIAR TENETS 
ren. OF OUR ORDER. 

The different tribes would here find a — 

basis of uu ion, and the sectional and clao-[ During the past few months there have 
nish spirit would be modified. There would fallen under the observation of the writer, 
be more brotherhood. The tribes would be three cases of discipline in Lodges of the 
brought together in feeling — as Odd Fellows Independent Order of Odd Fellows, in 
they could not indulge the spirit of relentless which, points of interest, as bearing upon 
hale. the ultimate destiny of the Order were pre 

And then the way to the diffusion of sented. 

Christianity would be prepared — the Bible # That unworthy members will gain admis- 
would bo known, and its teachings in some sion into our various Lodges, is a fact that 
measure received, and the spirit it inculcates requires no argument to establish. The 
practiced. number of these will depend, to a certain 

I am very far from saying that Christianity extent, on the amount of care used by mem- 
depends, for its victory, upon Odd Fellowship, bers who recommend, and by those to whom 
So far from that, I believe that the latter is entrusted the duty of exaihining the 
can only exist in energy, where the former claims of applicants for admittance. A few 
is acknowledged, practiced, and loved. But thoughts upon the duties of members of the 
a portion of the truths of Christianity would fraternity, in the several relations they occu- 
Odd Fellowship write upon the heart of the py, will constitute the subject of this corn- 
red man, aud thus far, would pure religion be munication. 

aided. j The Independent Order of Odd Fellows 

Lastly, the pecuniary benefits of the is an institution possessed of distinctive 
Order being confined to those who lived characteristics, as well defined, as perhaps 
temperate lives and avoided hazardous pur- are those of any other human institution 
suits, the Indians would become more social ever presented to the world. The character 
and domestic. Home would come to have of the fraternity is the result of theory put 
its meaning and sacred charm, and thus in in practice. Old members of the Order, in 
some degree would we undo our evil work, casting the mind’s eye back over the history 
These rapidly written pages are submitted of their own connection with it, can see 
in their crude form, to the attention of the many points in which the origiual theoretical 
brotherhood. A grave question is bound up characteristics were found unsuited to practi- 
in this matter. It is this: shall Odd Fellow- cal work, and consequently were thrown out, 
ship be confined to this laud, and mainly to other methods being substituted better suited 
the Anglo-Saxon race, or shall we “ loose it for the end proposed. This process, neces- 
and let it go’* wherever it may aid in dis- sarily slow, has in the lapse of many years, 
solving the clouds of ignorance, breaking resulted in the production of an edifice, fair 
the chains of superstition, and elevating de- in its proportion, consistent in its adaption 
graded humanity ? Shall we, or shall we of ports to each other and the whole. The 
not permit the genius of our Order to visit length of time consumed in its erection has 
the lowly, and become not merely the friend afforded abundant opportunities for removal 
of the widow and fatherless, but the civili- of unsuited material, and space for the set- 
zir and elevatek of darkened humanity ? tlement of the whole edifice into one comr 
The red man has knocked at our portals m >n mass firmly fixed upon its foundation, 
and sought admission. He has been refused. Firmly though the institution may rest on 
The motives may have been very wise and its basis, yet we have found reason for fear 
very human. But they seem to partake that in some regions occupied by this wide- 
largely of a tradition I have read somewhere spread brotherhood, weak points, requiring 
concerning Abram. It is to this effect : A for the perpetuity and ultimate stability of 
stranger came to his tent — Abram washed the institution, close and vigilent care, lest 
his feet and provided him a repast — they sat they weaken the whole mass, a certain de- 
down thereto and the stranger gave not gree of Jistlessness on the part of members, 
thanks to God after the manner Abram ap- has been allowed to gain a hold which must 
proved. And he arose and drove him into certainly result, if not in immcdiau injury, in 
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ultimate ruin and disaster. The cases refer- 
red to in the first paragraph above, presents 
very forcibly to the writer’s mind, the strong 
probability, that if our society is destined, 
like other human institutions, to downfall, 
the efficient causes of such downfall will 
be attributable to the existence, much more 
widely spread than at present, of listless 
inattention to the main details of govern- 
ment. To avoid the result, let all members 
of our Order keep steadily and constantly 
before their minds, the necessity of a rigid 
attention to these details, avoiding thus the 
causes which lead to the result. 11 To begin 
with the beginning, 11 wo believe that in 
very many cases, persons are admitted mem- 
bers of the institution, without sufficiently 
close investigation of their claims to the 
place they ask at the hands or the Order. 
Men do have claims to admittance to mem- 
bership which are beautifully expressed not 
only in the lectures of the Order, but in the 
daily outworking - of its character amid soci- 
ety. And no Lodge is found in the proper 
discharge of the duty it owes to the fraternity 
at large which admits to membership, any 
one who has not presented to the committee 
of investigation, a character of unspotted 
integrity* probity, and morality. 

No honest man can complain of being 
estimated by our Order, in strict accordance 
with the character which he baa formed for 
himself, and it is a false delicacy which 
would prey cot a member of the Order from 
using, to the extent of his ability, every 
means justified by honor and a proper regard 
to the rights ol others, of arriving at the 
truth as regards the character and stand icg 
of an applicant for membership in his Lodge. 
We are but human, and it is the part of hu- 
manity to err* hence disagreements arising 
among mao in their intercourse with the 
world often leading into long-continued ilU 
feelings- the^e feelings if carried into the 
Lodge, not un frequently result in a state of 
mind, rendering the person so influenced, a 
prejudiced judge when called upon to declda 
a point of merit in open Lodge. 

These two points we conceive are pro- 
ductive of great harm in pur Lodges, The 
first a disposition to admit members without 
sufficient investigation into their characters; 
and second, iho habit of letting private 
piques and quarrels influence our opinion* 
in deciding cases, when a caffiit unbiassed 
judgment ought to direct our decision. 

The mean between these two la the true 
path to be pursued 1^ every true lover of 
the Order — and until such a path is chosen, 
by the mass of the members, the fraternity 
will he exposed to danger, the moat to be 
dreaded — the danger of internal dissensions. 

In case* where it tn&y become necessary 


to execute the penal laws of our Order, 
danger of a still higher order often arises. 
Men are probably met by no greater difficul- 
ties in their courao through life than those 
which arise in judging the penalty due one 
who ban offended against taws and princi- 
ples rendered dear to their hearts. An in- 
fringement of a law to which we have be- 
come attached by long practice, is looked 
upon as a personal attack and in very many 
instances we find ourselves bringing to the 
case a state of mind not very likely bo mete 
out even handed justice. To avoid all per- 
sonal feeling we presume is not possible, but 
we do think that no Odd Fellow is doiijg his 
duty who does not u*e every power of his 
mind to divest himself of it to as great a de- 
gree ns possible and to bring to the decision 
of the case in hand a free calm judgment 
and a fearless determination to look o»ly at 
the good of the Order and the just rights of 
the accused. Without such mental disci- 
pline, upon the part of those who decide tin 
points of fact, they will be liable to da injus- 
tice by not giving to the testimony adduced 
that fair and candid hearing to which it U 
entitled and w hich the rights of the accused 
demand at their hnnds. We appeal to every 
member of the Order to know if such per- 
sonal feeling has not in almost every case of 
discipline, which has fallen under his obseiv 
vation, influenced to a greater or lens extent, 
the decision of the Lodge. If this be tnie, 
the mind of every one will at once eee ths 
importance of guarding as much ss possible 
against the danger. “To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed ” and we candidly believe 
that if all brothers would thus in Urn admis- 
sion of candidates and in the censure of of- 
fender* use that watchfulness and care so 
necessary to the purity and stability of our 
fraternity that most if not all the cases so 
frequency calling for censure would disap- 
pear. A. 

Aetfl Albany, Ivd. April 18, 1853. 


The following which we translate from 
the French newaputer, Le Phare, i a good. 

Mabutne X, who U as rich as she is ava- 
ricious, lately gave her housekeeper one of 
her old bonnets, so much out of repair that 
the Utter took it to a milliner to be trimmed 
anew\ The next Sunday she put it on to go 
.mass. Her mistress looked at the bonnet, 
sloped, and said— 

14 What honnet is that*" 

“That one which yo*j gave me, madam/* 
“But you have had it newly trimmed!" 

“ Ves t madam/ 1 

"How- much did you pay for it!" 

“Three francs, mndune/’ 

“Here are the three francs; return mo my 
bonnet^it's too good for yon/* 
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[Written for the Western Odd Follows’ Magazine.] is approaching— if he whom we all love 
SCRIPTURAL SCENES. comes not, ere my spirit takes its flight, 

“ all will be well.” He will come to com- 

death of lazarus. fort and console you. I grieve not to leave 

— this world, for soon will I be where sickness, 

About two miles from Jerusalem, on the and pain are unknown. Meet me there my 

south-eastern side of the mount of Olives, sisters— farewell.” 

lay the quiet little village of Bethany. A His breath became shorter, a deadly pallor 
holy calm seemed to rest over rhe place, and settled on his countenance, one struggle— 
those who visited there felt the influence of and the spirit had returned to the God who 
its serenity diffused over their minds. gave it. 

it was twilight — the rich dewy twilight of The desolate sisters, in the abandonment 
a summer day. The soft evening breeze of their grief, could not say: “He doeth all 
Stole in through the open casement, and fan- things well.” They felt too sensibly their 
ned the cheek of the dying boy. He was own irreparable loss to thus bow iq meek 
Slone— save the presence of his two sisters, submission and kiss the chastening rod. 
who watched, with untiring anxiety, by his — 

bed-side, the resurrection on lazarus. 

in this auiet place, distant from the noise Four days had passed since the mourning 
pf the multitude, and the busy hum of a sisters followed their loved and only brother 
worldly people, was Christ wont to spend to the grave; still their beloved Master tar- 
jpucb of his time; here he often retired that ned. Why was it! Could it be that heat 
he might be alone, as the time drew near whose coming, their hearts leapt with joy, 
for the long-expected sacrifice. The in- could he, at whose feet Mary had listened, 
mates of the house loved him, and they had while he taught her of the “ one thing need-* 
learned to look forward with joyous anticipa- ful,” alas* could it be that, in this hour 
tions, as the time for him to visit them ap- j when affliction's darkest pall hung o’er them 
peared. And they were even now expecting j in heavy clouds, he too, had forsaken them? 
him, for they had sent unto him, saying, The day was bright and beautiful, and yet it 
“ Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick,” grated harshly on their bleeding and wound- 
and wejl did they know that the kind and ed hearts. But even now, while the tear 
compassionate Jesus would hasten to minis- traces were op their cheeks, a messenger 
ter unto him- But as they saw the damp arrived: “ The Master is come and calleth 
dew of death fast settling on his marble for thee.” They went to the grave, and the 
brow, they feared that the loved ope would | weeping Mary embraced his feet, saying; 
come too late, j « Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 

By the side of the princely Jordan, where | had not died.” She knew not that there 
the drooping willows threw their dark shad- was in reserve a still greater triumph for 
ows o’er its waters, sat Jesus apd his disci- ! him. Ye who weep at the graves, aud o’er 
pies. It was in the midst of a wilderness, ! the remembrance of those ye have loved, 
undisturbed, as it came from the hand of the ! seek not to stifle the voice of affection, seek 
Creator. It was here that John had baptized, ! not to stay those tears in their fountain, for 
and here had God made manifest his Son. he, who knew not the infirmities of our na- 
As the disciples sat there, their minds rever- ture, wept at the grave of him they loved, 
ted to that interesting scene. They almost, j “ Jesus wept.” The grave was opened, the 
in imagination, saw the dove as it descended j stone removed, and they gazed upon the 
and rested on their beloved Master. But j form of the dead. One word from the Son 
Christ's thoughts were not there — he thought of man, one command from him, at whose 
of Lazarus and his sisters, and his heart summons, we shall all leave our graves, and 
bled for them. His disciples had wondered I Lazarus “ came forth, bound hand and foot 
at this delay, but they knew pot yet the full with grave clothes.” Then despair not, oh! 
power of him who sat with them* and which mourner, for they whom thou now weepr 
was to soon to be proclaimed, even through- est will come forth, the bands of the grave 
out ajl Judea. will be broken, and Christ will reigu trir 

As the evening breezes thps came to the j umphant over death. It will not be untjj 
sick and dying boy, loaded with perfumes ; thou too, art numbered with the pale nations 
from the sweet flowers without, mingled with of the dead, till “ the places that now kno\v 
the soft low “ music of the spheres,” it seem- thee on earth* shall know thee no more fat- 
ed to revive him, and a faint flush stole o’er ! ever,” but it will be, and thou wilt join theca, 
his pallid features, as he gazed upon his j bat see that thou prepareat for the judgment 
weeping sisters, who hung in mute agony which is to fallow. L. 

o'er his bed-side. He spoke to them: “weep . » 

not my sisters, I feel that the night of death Love your fallow-man. 
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LETTER FROM M. W. G. MASTER. At Brookville they have fully recovered 
— from their loss by fire, but are suffering’ a 

Shelby ville, Ind., April 16, 1853. much greater loss in the want of opportuni- 
Messrs. Editors:— Resuming my tour, on ty for carrying out the beneficiary feature of 
the 21at March I visited Shelby Lodge No. our organization, for, having no sick among 
39, in official capacity, and observed that them, f fear their financial matters will fail 
they were making active preparations for the into neglect. 

forthcoming dedication of their Hall. Magnolia Lodge, No. 80, at Fairfield, is 

Owing to a break in one of the bridges an illustration that it is neither locality, 
on the Knightstown railroad, I was unable numbers nor wealth that form the compo- 
to meet my appointments at Knightstown nents of a Lodge, for without the advantages 
and New Cattle, but proceeded, via Indi- of either, this is a model Lodge that others 
anapolis and Beliefontaine roads, to Middle- would do well to imitate, 
town, where I met Fall Creek Lodge No. Protection Lodge, No. 63, at Metamora, 
97, on the 24th, whom, I trust, the in- has the elements of Odd Fellowship, which 
struetion imparted will stimulate to renewed j may be easily arranged, 
exertion. Here they have a good Lodges Spartan Lodge, No. 24, at Laurel, has a 

and good men. I good Hail, but has fallen into some of the 

From thence, I went to Pendleton, where < irregularities of age, which I have reason to 
I found them recovering from the too com- hope 'they will reform, 
mon error of young Lodges, so over anxiety Decatur Lodge, No. 103, at Greensburg, 
to increase numbers. They have passed conform with rigid precision to the purposes 
through that ordeal and now bid fair to sue- for which they were organized; my visit to 
ceed. them was not neccessary. 

At Muncie they have an energetic mem- Franklin Lodge, No. 35, at Rushville, 
bership, but had fallen into some irregular- I was my next point, here I expected to find 
ities, both as to the work and the law, which ! every thing perfect, but soon discovered that 

I endeavered to correct. j they were taking the failings of older 

At my next point, Winches^ r, the young Lodges, neglect of the observance of minor 
Lodge has started on a sure basis. 1 have ' matters. 

no feeling of anxiety concerning No. 121. I Leaving Rushville for home, I found at 
Chinkarora Lodge No. 120, at Williams- ! Shelby ville, a letter from Salem Lodge, re- 
burgh, may be sustained by the untiring en- 1 quiring my immediate presence concerning 
ergies of those in authority requiring a rigid matters of deep interest to that Lodge, and 
compliance to law. j the Order in general. I therefore proceeded 

At Hagerstown they have suffered heavy | to New Albany, and calling to my counsel 
drafts from the California fever, in common and assistance, D. D. G. M. Gcrner, whose 
with the eastern Lodges, which has thrown j long experience, and unfaltering devotion, I 
their finances into a loose condition. availed myself of in this emergency, and 

At Cambridge I met the Bros, of Wayne, 1 for which \ acknowledged myself indebted. 
Olive Branch and Milton Lodges, and After carefully investigating the matter, I 
have reason to believe that it would be bet- gave such instruction as, I trust, will estab- 
ter did they always thus meet, as they are lish the dignity and command the respect 
within two miles of each other. ' j due to our Order and its property. 

White Water Lodge, at Richmond, pre- 1 While at Muncie I issued a dispensation 
sents a beautiful Lodge room, inviting to its for & Lodge, No. 131, at Anderson, the 
members and the sojourner, and I sincerely county seat of Madison county, which I 
trust that the counsels offered will be duly j shall Institute on Monday, the 18th. 
weighed. | Meeting with brother Jocelyn at Brook- 

My next visit was to Hoosier Lodge No. J ville, I enlisted him in the service from 
23, at Centreville. This Lodge has given thence to Rushville, aa my voice bad almost 
rise and tone to most ef the Lodged in this entirely failed me. 
portion of the State, and her influence is ac- As ever, yours, 

knowledged, hence I felt called upon to JOSEPH L. SILCOX. 

strictly investigate and correct such errors as 

appeared. The failings of good men are commonly 

With some difficulty I found Harrison more published in the world than their good 
Lodge No. 84, with whom I held free inter- deeds; and one fault of a well-deserving 
course. man shall meet with more reproaches than 

Fayette Lodge No. 31, at Oonnersville, all his virtues praise: such is the force of ill- 
ville, is in a very good condition and having will and ill-uature. 

the beBt adapted and furnished Hall I have ; . 

yet seen, ours 1 excepted, I Secure respect by up-right conduct. 
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LODGE HALL AT SHLBYVILLE, IND. 

The engraving on the preceeding page, is 
that of the building erected by the Masonic 
and Independent Order of Odd Fellow fra- 
ternities, in Shelby ville, Ind., for their ac- 
commodation. 

The building is 30 by 70 feet, and three 
stories high. The 1st story is occupied for 
business rooms, the 2nd for a concert hall, 
and the 3d is appropriated exclusively to the 
use of the two Orders. The main Lodge 
room is 28 by 65 feet in the clear. There 
are three ante-rooms, one of which is to be 
used for a library, a neuclus for one having 
already been created by the donation on the 
part of the trustees, of the county library. 

As the Order at this place has seen some 
eventful periods, we deem it not improper to 
present the following history collected by 
ourselves from the records of the Lodge. 

Shelbt Lodge, No. 39, was instituted by 
D. D. G. M. J. P. Chapman on Nov. 13th, 
1846, the following being the petitioners: 
P. G. Jos. L. Silcox, Jno. L. Robinson, 
Wm. Hacker, John Cartmill, John M. Wool- 
len, and Hiram Comstock. 

The first officers were, Jno. L. Robinson, 
N. G., Wm. Hacker, V. G., Jno. Cartmill, 
Secy., Jno. M. Woollen, Treas., Jos. L. Sil- 
cox, P. G. * 

No. 39 continued to prosperously pursue 
her work until the night of Oct. 26, 1849, 
when her hall furniture, property and records 
were all destroyed; the fire consuming in : 
property and money $480, leaving $91,50 
the amount in the Treasurer’s hands the 
only funds of the Lodge. 

On the evening of the 29th of Oct., 1849, 
an informal meeting of the Order was held, 
and the determination formed to begin anew. 
They, however resolved, to ask some assis- 
tance from their sister Lodges, if the Grand 
Lodge would consent. 

On Nov. 3, 1849, G. M. Job B. Eldridge 
issued a new dispensation authorizing No. 
39 to renew her regular work. On Nov. 19 
the first regular meeting, since the fire, was 
held. For the next eighteen months the 
prospect of the Order was very gloomy in- 
deed, but a few of the faithful, confident of 
success, remained true to their integrity, and 
36 


week after week met around the altar to re- 
new their vows of love an^ constancy. 

Once only in that dark night of 18 months 
did they fail to meet. When that fearful 
scourge — the cholera — visited them they 
were compelled to devote their whole atten- 
tion to the sick, and they could not leave the 
bedside of the sick and the dying sufficiently 
long to open and close the Lodge. 

In June, 1851, the joint committee of the 
two mystic fraternities— 'Masonry and Odd 
Fellowship— purchased a lot on the public 
square and resolved to build a hall for their 
mutual accommodation. These two Orders 
had always felt that they were sisters in the 
great work of human benefaction, and had 
cordially labored side by side in the cause of 
humanity. Before the fire they had occupied 
the same hall, both were rendered bankrupt 
by the fire — but had continued to meet after 
the conflagration in the same hall, in perfect 
harmony and fraternal feeling and now to 
strengthen the bonds that had bound them 
together they resolve to build a hall. They 
had but little difficulty to secure the stock, 
and was not long ere the foundation was 
laid. From that time the Order began to 
flourish. The luk e-warm in the Order, and 
the uninitiated supposed that the fire had de- 
stroyed the Order, and they made no effort 
to resuscitate her paralyzed energies, but 
when it was apparent to the world that the 
fire bad only tried them and they had come 
forth as pure gold, the lookers on became 
deeply interested in the Order and sought to 
gain admission to its mysteries. The Hall 
was built, the trustees having the title to 
them in fee simple, and the Orders reserving 
to themselves the right to purchase at par, 
as fast as they saw fit the stock. 

In 1851, when the Hall was commenced. 
No. 39 had but 36 members, now she has 98, 
16 of whom have been initiated this term, 
and is now more prosperous than ever. 

In addition to the subordinate Lodge, 
Moss Encampment was instituted in Shelby - 
ville, on Nov. 13, 1852, and is prospering 
finely. 

There are three prominent facto in the 
history of the Order at Shelbyville that we 
wish to present to the attention of our readers. 
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One is, they relied upon themselves. 
True, in the first hours, of their disaster, they 
called upon the Order, and received only 
$107, but when they felt they were able to 
build the Hall in their own strength and 
went to work, prosperity attended them, suc- 
cess crowned their efforts and they have a 
home of their own worth $7000. 

Another fact is, the harmony that has al- 
ways existed between the two Orders. There 
has been no strife, no ill-will, no unholy ri- 
valry, but each has assisted the other, and 
both are now honored and beloved associa- 
tions in the community. 

The other fact is, that in all its difficulties 
and losses, No. 39, never failed to pay the 
benefit^ due her members. This fact in it- 
self speaks much in praise of the Order. 
No. 39 did not because she was in difficulty 
resolve to lock up her money till it should ac- 
cumulate; she kept on the even tenor of her 
of her way visiting the sick, relieving the 
distressed, burying the dead, protecting the 
widow, and educating the orphan. The re- 
sult is she stands fair before the world, with 
the diadem of unbroken obligations glitter- 
ing upon her brow. In no single instance 
has she failed to pay all her obligations. 

For the benefit of younger Lodges, and 
for the good of the Order we .append the fol- 
lowing exhibit of her work since the fire: 

Weekly benefits paid out, - - $445 


Relief in the Order, - - - - 176 
“ of Widows, .... - 60 

Funeral benefits, 60 


Total relief, $741 

Cash paid for stock on Hall, $1184 45 
“ “ Orphan Fund, - - 550 00 

Admitted by card (including 6 

petitioners,) - -- -- -.30 
Admitted by initiation, - - - - 98 


128 

Withdrawn by card, - - - - 22 

Expelled, 2 

Suspended, 3 

Died, 3 

— 30 

Members, 98 


We trusted that the success of Shelbt ! 


No. 39, may prompt other Lodges to a like 
course of determined and successful effort. 


On Tuesday the 17th of May the Grand 
Officers of the two fraternities will dedicate 
this beautiful building to its legitimate pur- 
poses. Rev. Bro. T. M. Eddy will deliver 
the dedicatory address. Let a vast multitude 
assemble to witness the solemn and impres- 
sive ceremonies of dedication. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

DIS. DEPUTY GRAND MASTERS. 

I have noticed, with regret, the want of 
attention on the part of D. D. G. Masters 
to their duties. As a general rule they are 
useless, and if something cannot be done to 
correct the difficulty the office should be 
abolished. Past Grands, who receive these 
appointments, are too apt to think that the 
honor is in being in the office , and not in a 
faithful discharge of the duties of the office. 

The Grand Master in making his selec- 
tions does so from what he conceives to be 
the fitness of the Brothers, either from his 
own knowledge or from the representation 
of others, and he expects his Deputies to 
superintend the work of the Lodges in their 
respective districts. Their duties consist 
in visiting the Lodges as often as practical 
ble, giving them instruction in the work, 
promptly correcting all irregularities, to 
the end that there may be uniformity in the 
Order. 

Deputies are prone, from motives of deli- 
cacy, or some other equally frivolous reason, 
not to speak to the officers and members of 
Lodges in their capacity as Lodges, as to 
their duties. This should not be the case. 
It is expected of them by those who appoint 
them, and it is impossible for them, in a faith- 
ful discharge of their duties, to shrink from 
the responsibility. In the absence of the 
G. M. the Deputy is the head of the Order 
in his district, and his decisions upon the 
law and the work must be obeyed, unless 
revoked by the G. M. or Grand Lodge. In 
the exercise of their duties they should be at 
all times governed by what they may con- 
ceive just and in strict accordance with law 
or usage; making their decisions with firm- 
ness, and avoid all ostentation; “treating ev- 
ery brother with fraternal regard.” In their 
official capacity they should make themselves 
an honor to the positions they hold, and not 
bring disrepute upon an honorable office by 
inattention to its duties. 

No brother should accept an office, how- 
ever much it may exalt him, unless he is de- 
termined to perform all its duties faithfully 
and honestly. I have thrown out these few 
thoughts without having any particular offi- 
cer in my mind, but with a view to correct 
a growing evil in the Order* J. 
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JiJeskhi 000 Jciloto? 

GHU JOCELYN AND JM I ANDERSON. EDITOR 



THE MIND AND ITS EARLY CULTURE. 


The human intel3oet in its native Plate, nuim- 
proved by culture and education, is little hotter 
than inanimate roaftaf so far as it can bo judged of 
by other minds. The knowledge laid up in long 
years of study iaeortipoeed of ideas of the proper- 
ties of matter* attained by means of tho external 
pen sea; events and facts, which have passed under 
our own observation or under that of others* from 
whom it has been transmitted to us and of the op- 
orations of our own mind* Deprive any one of 
the sense of sight and all ideas of color and form 
will b* wanting in the above sum of knowledge. 
Deprive him in succession of the senses of hear- 
ing* taste, touch and smell, and you will sucesa- 
(lively abstract from his sum of knowledge, all 
ideas of sound, flavor, surface and odor,— as wall 
ns of all ideas which are the result of tho com- 
bined action of any two or more of th* senses, 
ouch as distance and bulk* In this supposed state, 
it is evident the infant mind at first oii^ta— with- 
out any idea of the character and properties* of 
matter or of mind. The powers of the mind are, 
doubtless, essential parts of its existence, and no 
eour&o of culture and education euu by any possi- 
ble course supply tho want of them* Tho Creator 
has not loft this to mere circumstance or accident 
and for wise purposes. Were it possible to supply 
the faculties of mlud by culture, then all organ- 
isms* at least all animal organisms, would be as 
capable of culture aud education as la the human 
intellect* To say then that the mind of the child 
is at first capable of no act of intelligence appre- 
ciable by observers, until by a slow process it has 
acquired the power of distinguishing among tho 
properties of matter, is not to deny the the exist- , 
cnoe of mental faculties* but only to assort that 
the mind has been brought Into eommnnlcatioti 
with objects or whose usee it is entirely ignorant* J 
The New Zealander, to whom U first shown a loco- 
motive, is entirely ignorant of its uses, until by 
observation he learns them, after which ho will 
he as capable of making intelligent use of it a& 
can any one else* Tbs young child Is in similar 
circumstances, with this difference, that he posses- ! 
sos less expansion of intellect than tho adult New 
Zealander* 

Letting it then bo supposed that the mind is In ' 
its native state an instrument of great delicacy of 


1 the minds of writers and students on the varioua 
1 subjects of mental science, we propose to state 
soma thoughts upon the subject of training. 

We conceive that many of the first teachers of 
• the mind,— wo mean the parents,— do net fully 
appreciate the duty devolving upon them, in vir- 
tue of tho relation they sustain to those entrusted 
to their care. In the earlier attempts to teach 
there often exists a want of method^ a want of 
care* as to the influences that may bo thrown 
around the child, and from which he gains bis 
first impressions of tho most important affairs of 
life. This neglect is not always tho result of wont 
of interest in the welfare of the child, hut from a 
too prevalent impression that tho old Id lacks dia- 
cem men t sufficient to enable him to fully appre- 
ciate tho teaching. Moot children learn with a 
considerable degree of aoenrrey an entire language 
£0 as to he able to speak it fluently, aud iu many 
case# to read it intelligently, during the first five 
years of their existence; and he is esteemed a very 
dull child who has not made at least advances to- 
wards its attainment during the first eighteen 
months* Parents should not deceive themselves 
touching these matters. The child who at five 
years of ago can speak hia native tongue, with 
some degree of accuracy, has certainly attained a 
degree of knowledge which must necfl*flari]y force 
the conviction that he is possessed of discernment 
sufficient to induce his touchers to adopt some 
method in the devolopcment of his powers. As 
first impressions am proverbially roost lasting pa- 
rents sltould be solicitous that tha early associa- 
tions of their children should be of a kind not 
likely to produce false impressions o& events and 
facts in real life* The architect of the mind has 
saved the parent and early teacher much, by im- 
planting in the infant mind an insatiable thirst 
after knowledge, a never dying curiosity, a dispo- 
sition to pry into the causes of events— thespringn 
of action* The first great stop in mental devd- 
opement* is, we conceive, * cultivation of this in- 
quisitive disposition. The parent should never 
refuse to hear the questions of the child, nor to an- 
swer thorn, if it he iu his power to do it. We 
know, that In Very many ease*, questions too dec] i 
for tho human mind, even in its most exalted 
state, to solve, will be frequently propounded by 
the child. In such cases the child may easily be 
made to understand that tho question cannot bo 
solved, but in nine cose out of ton tho very unan- 
swerable question will suggest some thought that 
may bo developed to hi a mind* thus opening new 
fields of investigation. Too often a different course 


structure and powers of expansion* but without la pursued; too often tho child is tunned off with a 
material upon which to exert its powers, the next reproof for asking such silly questions* and the 
question which naturally suggests itself is, by poor little wanderer in the dark is left to grope his 
tv hat means can these powers be best developed , way a?nong doubts and difficulties, until the mind 
and brought out! Leaving out of view all those will light upon a theory of iteown, most general- 
mere! y verbal questions, which so long distracted ^ ly erroneous, but always lasting* Who la able to 
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fully efface from his mind the belief that Santa 
Claus rides over the house tope, in a sledge 'drawn 
by very diminutive reindeers, descending the chim- 
nies, to dll the stockings of good little children 
with Christmas presents. Now, all such impres- 
eions are the result of direct teaching upon the 
part of some one,— and are as lasting as would be 
those of real facts and principles , of cause and 
consequence. The mind is as open to the receipt 
of impressions of valuable truths as of those triv- 
ial falsehoods, and before the mind of the parent 
this fact should be ever kept, that it is ranch eas- 
ier to implant truths in the unoccupied mind than 
first remove false impressions, and then implant 
them. At a very early age children are capable 
of comprehending the causes of events, and of 
tracing effects to their real causes. In this they re- 
quire aid, lest slight errors may lead to long con- 
tinued misapprehension. The proof of that abil- 
ity is seen in the fact that they will receive teach- 
ing as to tbecause, false if not true, and if reoeived 
at all why not the true as readily as the false. In- 
deed the false in any case leads to some absurdity 
which, though never doubted, is often the subject 
of long and painful thought. We remember well 
the immense difficulty presented to our minds in 
days now long past, as to the means of locomo- 
tion used by witches in their long journeys on 
broomsticks— how little old men crawled throngh 
key-holes— what peculiar kind of little bird that 
was that always whispered so many things in the 
ear of our older sister. These difficulties arose 
from the necessary absurdity arising from the 
falsehood — the plain truth would have been con- 
sistent with our knowledge and would have been i 
received with equal readiness and believed with 
greater ease. Credulity is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the infant mind, and to the manner 
in which it is modified and educated is owing in 
a great degree the character of that mind in after 
life. If the mother would make it a part of her 
daily intercourse with her children to correct this 
disposition to believe all things, or at least satei- 
, fy it by never telling anything but the truth, and 
that in language suited to the age and capacity of 
the ohild,she would present to his future teacher 
a field ready prepared for the reception of truth, 
and on which no extra labor of preparation would 
be required, and would in our opinion produce a 
marked influence on the whole future course of 
the child. 

In our acquaintance with society we have met 
one person, whose theory was correct on this sub- 
ject, and who failed, in no instance, to put his 
theory in practice. The nurse of his oldest child 
was discovered in the act of establishing her au- 
thority over her rather unruly little charge, by va- 
rious threats of giving him up to the “big black 
dog” to be eaten up, of sending him to the “bad 
man,” of.sending for the “Buggy boo” to carry him 


into his great black cave under the ground, <kc. 
On the discovery she was promptly discharged, 
and her successors severally instructed to speak to 
the children nothing but the simple truth on pain, 
of prompt dismissal in case of failure. The con- 
sequence was that his family grew up to know no 
fear of real or imaginary beings, a condition in 
which we believe very few children of from six to 
ten years at the present day are found. The direo- 
tion and oontrol of the imagination of children is 
a duty too frequently neglected or at least imper- 
fectly performed. This may form the subject of 
a future paper. 

We learn from the Golden Rule that there 
are now eight subordinate Lodges in Califor- 
nia. Encampment, No. 1, was instituted at 
San Francisco on the 1st of February, 1853. 
D. D. G. Sire S. H. Parker has visited ev- 
ery Lodge in the State and put them to right. 
We are glad to hear of the success of our 
Brethren in this distant State, as we feared 
at one time thgt the Order would suffer from 
the neglect of former officers. A dispensa- 
tion was issued on the 8th of March, for a 
Grand Lodge charter, by the officers of the 
G. L. U. S. 

An Odd Fellows’ Hall association has 
been organized in San Francisco, Capita! 
Stock. £ 50 000. Shares £25 each. 

Dispensations have been issued to open 
Samaritan Lodge No. 2, Oregon; and Bu- 
gle Lodge No. 3, New Mexico. Also a dis- 
pensation to open Encampment No. 1 , at 
Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

Bro. G. B. Spurrier having recently as- 
sociated with him in business Messrs. Park- 
er and Petersou/Is prepared to execute* 
in a style inferior to no other establishment 
in the country, all kinds of Carving, Gilding* 
Steamboat, House and Sign Painting and 
Decorating, and the Manufacture of Looking 
Glass and Picture Frames. We have ex- 
amined a number of specimens of work in 
the latter branch of their business and we 
are certain that we have never seen anything 
superior either in design or finish. We re- 
commend this establishment to the atten- 
tion of our citizens, and to all who desire 
work of this character. 

Lit no Brother forget the celebration at Sbelby- 
ville, on the 17th of the present month. 
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Munch, March 25, 1358. 

On xt road to this place, I had the pleasure to 
fall in with the G. M., and spent a ton miles’ con- 
versation with him. He looks well, and is faith- 
fully visiting the Lodges in the State. 

The town of Muncie is very pleasantly situated 
on the East fork of White river, and connected to 
Cincinnati by the Indianapolis and Bellfontaine | 
railroad. It is the county seat of Delaware county, 
and contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants. 
Court being in session, the town presents an unusu- 
ally brisk appearance. Speaking of courts, re- 
minds me of the following anecdote of the Judge 
of that circuit: An individual w r as on trial for 
swindling. When the jury returned to make up 
their verdict, the Judge let the culprit out on $400 
bail. About dusk the jury brought in their ver- 
dict — the prisoner, taking his seat among the 
spectators, apparently less interested than two- 
thirds of the audience. The verdict, as read by 
the Clerk, was two years in the penitentiary. The 
Judge deferred passing the sentence on the pris- 
oner that night, and let him still run at large on 
the $400 hail. Whether he left before the Judge 
got ready to sentence him, I do not’ know, aa I 
myself left the next morning. 

Muncie Lodge, No. 74, was organized Novem- 
ber 9, 1849, and now haa fifty- four contributing 
members. This is decidedly a reading Lodge, as 
the number of periodicals taken demonstrates. 
Of course they are intelligent, ardent, and devoted 
Odd Fellows. Where the periodicals of the Order 
are beat supported, I always expect to find the best 
Odd Fellows, and thus far I have not been mista- 
ken. Through the kindness of Pat. John H. 
Jemison, I was introduced to many of the breth- 
ren. 

Munch Encampment, No. 30, was instituted 
llaroh 21, 1852, and numbers twelve Patriarchs. 
The Lodge is in a fine, flourishing condition, and 
the prospects of the Encampment better than ever. 
The members are just finishing their new Lodge- 
room— a fine room 85 feet by 28. It will be ready 
for dedioation about the first of May. 

W inchests*, March 26. 

It was about dark when I reached this village, 
which claims the honor of being the county seat 
of Randolph county. As I must be off this morn- 
ing by 7 o’clock, I have but little time to gather 
notes of this plaoe, for my monthly budget. 

The town is on the Indianapolis and Bellfon- 
tains railroad, and contains about ssven hundred 
inhabitants and is a plaoe of very considerable 
bnainesa. 

Winchester Lodge, No. 121, was organized 
December 80, 1852, and now numbers nineteen 
members. Its prospeota are good. Five other 


petitioners have been elected, and, I doubt not, 
from the impression made upon the community, 
that muoh good will result from the organization 
of this Lodge. 

Centerville, March 29. 

After an uncomfortable ride, I reached this 
city about dark on last Saturday evening, and 
have bad the pleasure of spending the Sabbath 
with Rev. Brother C. Nutt, my old professor of 
Greek, at Asbury University, at present the Pres- 
ident of White Water Female College; a college 
that has, under his supervision, assumed an envi- 
able position among the educational institution! 
of our State. 

Centreville occupies an elevated and healthy 
site in the beautiful White Water county, and con- 
tains about twelve hundred inhabitants. It is a 
place of considerable business, and is the county 
seat of Wayne, the richest and most populous 
county in the State. 

Hoosixn Lodge, No. 28, was organized here, 
August 18, 1845, and now numbers sixty-four 
| members; among whom are some of the oldest, 
most influential and worthy men of the place. I 
was fortunate in having the opportunity of meet- 
ing with them last night, and spending a pleasant 
hour with them around our common altar. 

Herron Encampment, No. 8, was instituted 
January 1848, and is doing well. The Order is in 
a flourishing condition, and doing good service in 
the cause of Friendship, Love, and Truth. 

At this place I came across the following lines, 
written by Mrs. Sigourney, and dedicated to the 
young ladies of the u Swournian Society,” of the 
White Water Female College. I am informed 
they have never been published. They are wor- 
thy a publication: 

STANZA. 

Fair objects of parental love, 

Still to that trost be true, 

Still fondl^ soothe the trusting hearts 
That ever beat for j/ou. 

And as the snowy lily’s breast, 

Beneath the genial ray, 

Expanding, pours its fragrance forth 
To the Great King of day. 

Bo live, like that pure-hearted flower. 

That yields serenely wise, 

Its smile of beauty to the earth — 

Its essence to the ikies. 

LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Richmond, March 80. 

This “goodly Quaker city” presents a very live- 
ly appearance, and when viewed from the hig)i 
rolling country by which it is surrounded, will 
compare very favorably with many of the larger 
sister cities in the State. It is the present ter- 
minus of the Central railroad, leading from Cin- 
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einnati to Indianapolis. It is very If rarely engag- 
ed In the manufacture of plows, and other agricul- 
tural implements. Population about 8,500. 

Oriental Encampment, No. 28, was instituted 
August 5, 1841, and numbers twenty-seven Patri- 
archs. From all that I could learn, the Order, 
in both of its departments, is doing well. The 
subject of creating a Widows’ and Orphans’ “Ben- 
efit,” in addition to the regular Funeral benefit, is 
eliciting considerable discussion among the mem- 
bers; and as they are about to revise their By- 
laws, an effort will be made to engraft it in the 
Lodge hero. The benefit is to be raised by an ad- 
ditional tax upon the members, in case of the 
death of a brother. Of the success or failure of 
this somewhat new “benefit,” P. G. F. Fleming 
will keep you fully advised. That there exists in 
•ome Lodges, a necessity for more tangible action 
upon the subject of a Widows’ and Orphans’ 
ftand, there is no doubt, and every movement that 
tends to pface upon a firmer and more durable 
basis, any part of the vast financial schemes to 
which the Order is pledged, should have the oor- 
dial assistance of every good Odd Fellow. 


Williams burgh, March 80. 

This is a small but pleasant village in “old 
Wayne,” to which I paid a short visit. Chin- 
karora Lodge, No. 120, one of our healthiest 
young lodges is located hera, and sways an ex- 
cellent influence in this portion of this Quaker 
county. I was introduced to most of the members 
of the lodge, and found them fully alive in the 
great work of doing good. My visit was too short 
and hurried to ascertain much about the Order or 
the place. Here, as I rode up to the hotel, I caught 
a glimpse of the retreating form of the M. W. G. 
M., who was just leaving them, after having given 
them good counsel. 

Cambridge City, March 81. 

This city is at the “junction” of tho national 
road and the white water canal, and will, in a 
Bhort time, have railroad communication with 
Cincinnati on the East and Indianapolis on the 
West. The “break” in the canal has affected the 
business of the city as much as the “breaking” 
of one or two paper banks would. It is the res- 
idence of that gentlemanly Odd-Fellow so well 
known as “long Sol. Meredith,” P. G. Rep. to 
the G. L. U. S. from the G. L. of Ind. The city 
contains about 2000 inhabitants. 

Here I met the M. W. G. Master in his official 
visit, and heard him lecture upon the duties, prin- 
ciples, work and finances of the Order. He is en- 
deavoring to correct all irregularities, and pro- 
mote the interest and harmony of the Order. I 
trust that his official visits may have the designed 
and the desired effect all over the State. 

Wayne Lodge, No. 17, was organized October, 


1844, and numbers S3 members, and seems to be 
in a healthy and prosperous condition. 

Hormah Encampment No. 11, is flourishing with 
42 patriarchs. I became acquainted with a goodly 
number of the members, and found them pleasant, 
and sociable, and intelligent. 

Dublin, April 1. 

Two miles west of Cambridge City on the No- 
tional road is Dublin, a neat village of about 800 
souls. Like all the rest of the villages in this 
section of the State, it is neat and quiet. 

Olive Branch Lodge No. 89, waB organized 
April 18, 1850, and numbers 85 contributing mem- 
bers. Tho Lodge is composed almost wholly of 
young ( at least unmarried) men. Whether there 
is any peculiar significance intended by the name 
“ Olive Branch ,” — the signal of peace and frater- 
nity — I do not know, but we trust that its mem- 
bers may all become “Isaacs.” The Order is do- 
ing well here, and has won for itself the respect 
of the community. 

Milton, April 1. 

Two miles cast of the city is this small town; 
it only of all the towns upon the canal enjoying 
water communication with Cambridge. 

Milton Lodge No. Ill, was organized March 
29, 1852, and numbers 14 members. I spent but 
an hour or so here and can say but little of the 
place or the Order, farther than, the members are 
devoted and true. 

A. sabbath stillness pervades this “quaker coun- 
ty.” There is no noise of any kind. Old wagons 
roll noiselessly along the graveled pikes; silently 
and demurely the plowboy follows his sober team, 
he utters no cry to his horses, he hreakB forth into 
no snatches of song,— he dont even whistle. The 
wind seems to lull as it passes o’er the trees, and 
tho brooks pass along tho pebbly beds only slight- 
ly murmuring at the impediments they over- 
come. Animate and inantmate creatures seem 
to have lost their power to make muaio of any 
kind. The silence is oppressive. 

CoNNBBSVILLE, April 4. 

After a tolerably uncomfortable ride in an old 
wagon, I reached this place last Saturday noon. 
Down the line of tho canal I had frequent eviden- 
ces of the great destruction wrought by the fresh- 
et, destroying the canal, and to some extent break- 
ing up tho inter-communication between many of 
the places on the canal. 

Connersville is one of the most beautiful places 
I have yet seen in the State. Its location upon tho 
bank of White Water is well selected, while just 
behind and overlooking it, rises a range of hills 
that rival in size and beauty the Knobs near my 
own homo. From these hills you have a fine view 
of the valley to your left, other and higher hills to 
your right, while the neat village interspersed 
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with pleasant residences, and beautiful shade tree® 
reposes in calm and peaceful dignity at your feet. : 
It has the finest Court House of any county seat I 
have yet visited. | 

Fayette Lodge No 81, was instituted August 
18, 1849, and now numbers 70 contributing mem- j 
bers. The membere have fitted up most tasteful- 
ly a new hall in the building occupied by the 
Bqnk. 1 have seen no Lodge whoso internal fur- 
niture I am better pleased with. Plain, neat, mar- 
ble-topped pedestals for the officers’ stands, with 
canopies hung from a tow-shaped support, on 
which are inscribed the oppropriate mottoes of 
tho.Order; largo scarlct and blue sofas for the N. 
G., V. G., and their supporters, and plain desks 1 
for the Secretaries. The neatness and fine taste 
with whieh the hall is famished must render it 
a pleasant retreat for those who wish to bow at : 
the altar of our Order. 

A now Encampment was instituted here, on the 
17th March, by the M. W. G. P., Dan’l Mass, of, 
which I presume he will give you the particulars. 1 

The Order is doing well here, in both depart- j 
ments. 1 found the members well posted and at- 
tentive. 


Brookville, April 6. I 

I was much disappointed in the appearance of 
this place, and surrounding country. I had ex- j 
pec ted to find the White Water country a wide 1 
and fertile valley, rivaling the praries of the West- I 
era frontier of our State. The reverse is true. 1 
From Richmond down, the hills increoso in num- 
ber and eizo, until at Brookville you find yourself 
on a narrow ridge of land at the junction of the 
East and West White Waters, surrounded by high 
Knobs. The scenery, however, is much more! 
agreeable and picturesque than I had expected. 

Brookville is a healthy and thriving village, | 
and contains, according to the estimate of C. F. 1 
Clarkson, of the “American,” a population of 
ciactly 1,780 persons. I presume he knows, for I 
ho is a man of discriminating taste, good infor- 
mation and excellent judgment. “True, he has 
“not the intellectual countenance of the Rev. T. 
“M. Eddy, the commanding dignity of the Rev. 
“W. Terrell, nor the popular beauty of myself!” 
yet his varied attainments or composite order of 
mental architecture, combining all three of these 
qualities, enables him to furnish one of the most 
readable papers of the State! ; 

I never visited a more sociable and pleasant 
place, and the time I spent here ifnd the associ- 
ations awakened in ray mind will form recollec- 
tions for the past. j 

Pern Lodge No. 80, was instituted February 18, 
1846, and numbers 64 members. The members of, 
the Order are good men and true. Brookville 
Encampment No 82 was organized in December 
1852, and has 18 patriarchs. j 


The Order here is doing very well. While I 
was trying to discover some route by which I 
could “journey on,” (for since the water has leak- 
ed out of the canal, the means of locomotion are 
few and uncoitain) the M. W. G. M., Jos. L. Sil- 
cox, arrived, and we concluded to cast our for- 
tunes together, and see if that would not inorease 
our chances of progression. 

Fairfield, April 7. 

Furnished with a buggy we (the G. M. and 
myself) started for the village of Fairfield, some 9 
miles distant from Brookville. This is an inland 
place of some 800 inhabitants. Its people are a 
mechanical, quiet, moral, sober, and intelligent 
class. 

Magnolia Lodge No 80 was instituted Nov. 6, 
1849, and has 65 members From what the 
Master said, and from what I saw, I should infer 
that this Lodge was very near letter A. No. 1. in 
her work, finances, and duties. The G. Master 
appeared to be at a loss for something to oorrect. 
The Magazine list of Magnolia, No. 80, stands 
about equal with her work. 

Mstamora, April 8. 

Up the tow-path of the ex-canal we came to this 
place. It, like many of the other towns in this 
part of the State, derives nearly all of its business 
from the canal, and when that is out of repair, 
business is dull. . 

Protection Lodge No 68, was organized March 
24, 1849, and numbers 40 members. Here as at 
other places, the G. M. gave the books, finances, 
work, <fcc., of the Lodge, a thorough investigation 
and administered such advice as he deemed for 
the good of the Order. I admire his course. Ha 
indulges in no eulogies of the Lodge or its mem- 
bers, but like a faithful surgeon he applies the 
probe to ascertain the soundness of each Lodge. 
The members here are devoted Odd-Fellows as 
is shown by the csre and attention paid to the 
relief of the widow and the orphans. Being 
with the G. Master, I, of course, fared well. The 
Lodge is in good condition and doing well. 

Laurel, April 11. 

Having been furnished by Bro. Walker, of 
Metamora, with his carriage and span of grays, 
we bad on Saturday last, a pleasant ride to the 
city of Laurel. On our way to this place we met 
with more marks of the freshet. Whole farms 
had been ruined by a deposite of sand and gravel 
upon them, or by the washing sway of tho soil, 
houses had been carried away, mill dams broken, 
and the canal so injured that months will yet elapse 
before boats can pass and repass upon it. 

Laurel is a pleasant place of some 1000 inhabit 
tants, and considerable business. It has one fea- 
ture originated by the first proprietor that is new. 
All the original deeds forbid forever the selling of 
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liquor in the place, under penalty of forfeiture of 
the land. The contract, I am told is acknowledg- 
ed by the purchasers, and those who want liquor 
are compelled to go to the grogshopas of an ad- 
joining village to procure it. 

Spabtan Lone* No. 24, was organized Nov. 11, 
1245, and numbers 52 members. I judged from 
the G. M’s. talk, that this lodge was in a prosper- 
ous condition— and such would be my expecta- 
tion from the character of its individual mem- 
bers. 

Shxblook Encampment No 4, was organized 
June 8, 1850, and has 40 Patriarchs. This branch 
of the Order is doing well. 

Gbeznbbubgh, April 12. 

After having spent the 6abbath in Laurel, we 
reached this place last night, having come through 
some of Ou worst roads I ever saw. 

Greensburgh is the County seat of Decatur Co., 
and contains about 1,600 inhabitants. It is on 
the line of the railroad leading westward from 
Cincinnati, the present terminus of wbioli is some 
nine miles east of hero. To that terminus, and to 
Shelby ville, there is a regular line of ’Busses. 

Decatur Lodge No. 103, is comparatively a new 
lodge, and numbers 34 members. It is in excel- 
lent hands, and is correct and active. 

6ofar as I can see the visits of the G. M. will 
accomplish much good. He is well received, and 
the advice that he imparts is needed. His visit 
was conceived and is being carried ont from an 
ardent attachment for the Order; not for any fond- 
ness for display. He gives the books and work- 
ing of every lodge a thorough and critical exami- 
nation, and it after his visit the lodges do not 
work uniformly and correctly, they will deserve 
censure for inexcusable carelessness, or willful cor- 
ruption. 

To-day we go to Rushville, and to-morrow I 
strike for the North, and the G. Master for home. 
After a few days rest, ho proceeds to Anderson, 
Mftdison county, to institute a new lodge on the 
18th inst. Of my whereabouts I will kee^> you 
advised. 

The publishers of the Masonic Mirror, 
Philadelphia, have just issued a large litho- 
graph likeness of Masonic Grand Master 
Hubbard, of Ohio, for a copy of which they 
will please accept our thanks. 

DIED 

In New Albany, on the 5th of April, Bro. Gxo. 
W. Edmonson, of New Albany Lodge No. 10, aged 
86 years. 

In New Frankfort, on the 18th April, 1858, Mr. 
Qsobox T., son of Bro. Gsoboi Brown, P. G. 
Rep. to G. L. U. 8. from Indiana, aged nineteen 
yeare. ! 


SECOND VOLUME. 

On the fourth page of our cover will be 
found the Prospectus for the second volume 
of the Magazine. We hope our Brethren 
will use their best endeavors to extend the 
circulation of our periodical. We know that 
if our friends but will it our list can be more 
than trebled for the coming year. 

AGENTS. 

Bro. J. W. Robinson, of Louisville, K y., 
has been appointed General Travelling 
Agent for the Magazine, and is authorized to 
receive subscriptions, and receipt for all 
money paid him on that account. 

The following peraons have kindly con- 
sented to act as Local Agents for the Maga- 
zine 

Jno. T. Wall, Pendleton, Ind. 

Jno. H. Jemison, Muncie, “ 

J. J. Cheney, Winchester, “ 

C. N. Elmer, Centreville, “ 

Fabius Fleming, Richmond, M 

J. F. Reynolds, Williamsburgh, Ind. 
Caspar Markle, Cambridge City, u 

Stevens, Milton, u 

W. B. Reed, Dublin, M 

- 

R. Largent Leeson, Metamora, “ 
Edw’d Manly, Laurel, u 

Dr. J. L. Armingtok, Greensburgh, Ind. 
Mrs. E. A. Stailey, Rochester, Ind. 

Ed. Fishell, Logansport, Ind. 

Gfo. F. Wain wright, Noblesville, Ind. 
J. S. Ballard, Knightstown, Ind. 

Wm. Cook, Bowlinggreen, Ky., 

James Furneaux, New Orleans, La. 
Thos. J. Beeler, Vincennes, Ind., 

I. Stevens, Vevay, Indiana, 

J. Y. Allison, Madison, Indiana, 

A. J. Gray, Lawrenceburg, “ 

W. W. Conway, Aurora, " 

D. Moss, Esq,, Rising Sun, “ 

Mrs. E. Lobing, “ « " 

W. Claflin, Cannelton, " 

G. Armstrong, Pendleton, “ 

O. J. Innis, Rockville, M 
J. I ouglass, Frankfort, " 

W. H. H. Terrell, Columbus, Ind., 

H. M. Cowell, Vernon, “ 

A. Daniels, North Madison, “ 

C. Gaslay, Patriot, ** 

W. Hacker, Shelbyville, " 

J. H. Tucker, Logansport, •* 

Ds Long, Edinburgh, “ 

C. B. Davis, Indianapolis, M 

Woolsey & Nelson, Evansville, “ 

N. White, Newburgh, " 

J. A. Mann, Mt Vernon, “ 

Hon. R. D. Owen, New Harmony," 
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LUCK IS EVERY THING. 

BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 

The course of true love, it is said, did nev- 
er yet run smooth; and those who have had 
experience on that turnpike of the affec- 
tions, or rather railroad, as it is soon run 
over, bear testimony to the jolts, “runnings 
off,” and ma9hings up Alive, of which the 
poets speak. We have no great taste, in 
this time of politics and perplexities, to dab- 
ble in “fancy works,” and risk our reputation 
for gravity; yet the illustration of an aphor- 
ism of admitted truth, way be consider sea- 
sonable, and the moral deduced from the il- 
lustration may compensate some for the time 
of reading it. 

In the year 1814 — we remember the time 
well, because a part of the incidents of the 
story were connected with a great event, an 
event not likely to be forgotten — well, in 
the year 1814, a young man, who to a vision- 
ary mind, and a consequent want of employ- 
ment, added a most desperate affection for a 
young lady, quite too good for him, if his 
business pursuits were alone considered, but 
just his match, if confiding affection, purity 
of mind, and innocence of purpose, are the 
reward of large endowments, strict integri- 
ty, and a desire for honest competence, with- 
out the means of obtaining it. | 

There was no more pleasing young man 
in the thriving village than Henry Bradford; 
and everybody agreed with his neighbors, 
that he was the most agreeable person, and, 
the best educated about. But he did not 
•tody law, despised medicine, and did notj 
take to the church; he had often thought of 
“ merchandise, ” but that lequired a capital, 
which he could not raise, and so he did not | 
get ahead, though he was forever on the brink ; 


some person, pleasing manners, and good 
character, he had nothing to offer, she would 
not otherwise been deaf to the offers of so 
many young men, whose character and posi- 
tions rendered them desirable to the family. 
These offers were repeated too often, and 
hints so strong were given to Mr. and Mrs. 
Carver, that it was deemed proper, after a se- 
rious deliberation in cabinet council, to ad- 
monish their daughter that Henry was in no 
business, and was not likely to be in a way 
to maintain a family. 

Mrs. Carver opened the diplomacy with 
her daughter, and, after two or three confer- 
ences, retreated under the laugh of Mary, 
who declared that she did not doubt that 
Henry would one day bench enough to take 
care of both, for he had had a dream that he 
should be. Mrs. Carver had no disposition 
to laugh in such a serious mission, and no de- 
sire to be angry with her daughter. 

Mary, however, knew that when he father 
came to negotiate, she would have to use 
other arguments than laughter, and therefore 
she admonished Henry of the approaching 
storm. Henry thought of it two or three 
days, an unusual time for him to devote to 
anything like his personal affairs. 

At length the family was honored by a for- 
mal offer from a clergyman in a neighboring 
town. He was learned, pious, rich and re- 
spected, and such an offer was not to be 
slighted. It was not slighted. Old Mr. 
Carver took the subject to heart, and Mrs. 
Carver gave her sheer muslin cap a double 
clear starching upon the very idea of becom- 
ing mother-in-law to a minister. Mary pon- 
dered these things in her heart. She saw 
the improbability of Henry’s ever attaining 
a situation that would warrant matrimony. 
She was listening *o her mother’s account of 
his want of application to business, his ap- 
parent disregard of all the ordinary means of 
attaining competence, and of his utter lack 
of what is called common sense; and the 


of some wonderful success, which he cer- 
tainly would have secured, if be had only en- 
tered upon the enterprise. 

Mary Carver evidently loved Henry Brad- 
ford; foreknowing that, excepting his hand- 
37 


old lady concluded her homily with a remark, 
that she believed Henry Bradford would 
think more of a dream of wealth twice re- 
peated, than of the best prospects that ever 
presentedfor business preferment. 
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14 Mother, ” said Mary 44 Henry is not a 
fool. ” 

44 No, ” said Mrs. Carrer, hesitatingly, 44 he 
is not a fool, certainly. ” 

44 Why, then, do yon talk so of him?” 
asked Mary. 44 But here he is coming now,” 
continued the girl. 

44 Speak to him plainly, my child,” said 
Mr 8. Carver. 

Mary made no answer, for she was a little 
mortified at the ludicrous turn which her mo- 
ther had given to Henry’s rather dreamy 
propositions, though she never had heard him 
build any castles in the air out of such ma- 
terials. 

Henry came with his usual pleasant hu- 
mor, and sat down by Mary, and, after a few 
words, he perceived that something was 
wrong. 

44 Mary, ” said he, 44 have you been reading 
the Sorrows of Werter?” 

44 No, Henry, but I have been listening to 
mother’s sorrows — her lamentations over 
you. She says — ” 

44 Never mind what she says, Mary, as I 
perceive it is not very good; just listen to 
what I have to tell. ” 

“Well, what is it Henry? I hope it is 
good. ” 

“Excellent, capital; it will be delightful.” 

44 Do, then, tell me what it is. ” 

44 Why, last Sunday night, I dreamed 
that — ” 

“Dreamed/” exclaimed Mary, with a most 
dolorous sigh. 

44 Aye, dreamed. ” 

44 Well, go on.” 

44 1 dreamed that I had drawn ten thou- 
sand dollars in the Plymouth Beach Lot- 
tery. ” 

44 Well, what then? ” 

44 Why, I dreamed the same on Monday 
night, and Tuesday night, and the number 
was 5, 4, 3, 2. Well, 1 sent right to Boston 
on Wednesday, and purchased the ticket, and 
here it is; you shall keep it, Mary, and when 
I go up to Boston for the prize you shall be 
with me.” 

Poor Mary smiled mournfully and reproach- 
ingly. Henry left the house, and went home 
satisfied that he had made a right disposition 
of the ticket. 

Day after day did Henry watch at the post 
office, to read the first report of the drawing; 
but day after day passed without the desired 
information. 

At length one of the young men was 
heard to remark, that Henry Bradford had 
shot out of the post office, as if he had re- 
ceived some grange intelligence. 

44 Mary, ” said Henry, “here is your father’s 
paper, and look at the returns, No. 5, 4, 3, 2 
— TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 1” 


Mary turned pale — the news was unex- 
pected. 

“Let’s go to Boston,” said Henry, “and 
get the money.” 

“The prizes are payable thirty days after 
drawing,” said Mary, looking at the bottom 
of the ticket. 

That night Mary told her mother of Hen- 
ry’rluck, 

Mrs. Carver seemed rather startled. 

“Are you not pleased, mother?” asked Ma- 
ry; “do you wish to oppose other obstacles to 
our union?” 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Carver, “do you recol- 
lect the most uncompromising hostility, 
which your father has to lotteries — his utter 
abomination of money thus distributed? This 
prize will be Worse to him than poverty. 
Ever since they refused to make him a man- 
ager of the Plymouth Beach Lottery, he has 
set down the whole as gambling, and every 
prize as the devil’s gift for mischief; and, to 
say the truth, most people begin to hold opin- 
ions with him.” 

“Why, mother, every body did not ask to 
be made a managerdn the lottery.” 

“No, no; but the people may, like your fa- 
ther, arrive at correct conclusions from self- 
ish considerations, and good opinions may 
become general without any special motive 
for change.” 

The next day Mary gave back to Henry 
bis ticket, with an account of the conversa- 
tion with her mother. 

Henry was mortified at the result; he un- 
derstood and appreciated the feelings of the 
“old folks,” and, in any other person’s case, 
would have approved of it. 

44 But what does your father want?” said 
Henry. “Does he suppose that the mode 
adopted to build churches, endow schools, and 
finish public works, is too impure to supply 
the needy purse of one who wishes to be 
his son-in-law? He is more nice than wise.” 

“My father,” said Mary, “may not think 
himself called upon to be as particular about 
what concerns the public charities, corpora- 
tions, or indifferent individuals, as he is, and 
is bound to be, in what concerns the respec- 
tability of his own family.” 

44 But if I acquire wealth by lawful 
means — ” 

44 Henry, father never asked that you 
should be wealthy ; he thought it proper, and 
he makes it a condition of our marriage, that 
you should have some respectable business, 
since you have not wealth.” 

“And your father is right,” said Henry, 
“but how I am to get clear of the odium of 
ray lottery prize I can neither see nor guess.” 

“Perhaps you will dream it, though,” said 
M&ry, archly. 
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“I can dream of nothing but schooners, 
brigs and ships,” said Henry. 

“Oh, if you owned a good vessel,” said 
Mary, “I do not kno;w but father would al- 
most forgive its coming as a prize.” 

“A prize to a privateer” said Henry, “but 
not in a lottery .” 

Henry wandered down toward the wharves 
and unoccupied ship yards. The war allow- 
ed of little or no work among the ship build- 
ers. The hull of a fine brig lay at the wharf. 
She had been lanuched a year, and there 
was none to purchase her. She was too 
clumsy for a privateer. 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, “what is that 
vessel worth V* 

“She is worth twenty thousand dollars,'” 
said the owner and builder; “she cost that 
as she is, and she will bring twenty-five 
thousand the very hour peace is declared.” 

“Would like the money for her at a cash 
price)” 

“Nothing would be more acceptable. But 
there are not fifteen thousand dollars in the 
county.*” 

The remarks of Mary about her father’s 
respect for a ship owner had been running 
in Henry’s head ever since they were utter- 
ed, and he beckoned aside the owner. 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, “I have a com- 
mission to fulfill, and as you know l am not 
much of a business man, I must ask yon to 
consider a proposition which I am about to 
make to you, and to answer me explicitly.” 

“Let me hear the proposition.” 

“I will give you ten thousand dollars for 
the brig as she now lies.” 

“Any the time of payment?” 

“Within forty days. You cannot want 
the money sooner; the river is frozen over, 
and you could make no use of the cash be- 
fore that time.” 

Mr. Holmes turned to Bradford, and said: 
“You know, Henry, that I am aware that 
you hare not the means of payment, and 
also that you are not a person likely to be 
employed as an agent in such business, and 
yet I have every confidence in your word. 1 ’ 

Henry explained fully to the ship owner 
the state of his affairs, and exhibited to him 
the lottery ticket No. 5, 4, 3, 2. 

“But,” said Mr. Holmes, “there may be 
some mistake about the matter, or some 
failure of the lottery, by which I should 
lose.” 

Henry explained his motives and wishes, 
and in two hours he held in his hand a bill 
of sale of the brig Helvetius, which, as the j 
papers were not obtained, he immediately re- 1 
named Mart. The condition was, that Hen- 
ry was to hold the vessel for forty days, and 
if, within that time, he should pay ten thou- ! 
sand dollars, she was to be his; if not, she I 


was to revert to Mr. Holmes, who, in the 
meantime, held the the ticket as a sort of 
collateral. The bill of sale, as I saw it, 
bore date of 6th of February, 1815. Henry 
felt like a new man. He was a ship owner 
in a place where that character was a sort 
of aristocracy. He went day after day to 
look at his brig, wishing for the time to pass 
away for the prize to be paid; but he said 
nothing yet to Mr. Carver. J 

One evening, while Henry was talking 
with Mary, she asked him what he intended 
to do with his vessel when the forty days 
were up) ' 

“Rig her, bend her sails, and then sell her, 
or send her to sea.” 

“Why, Henry, it took the whole of the 
ticket to buy the hull and the standing spars, 
and it will take half as much more to rig her 
and find canvas; and, beside that, how can 
you sell her for more that Mr. Holmes could? 

Henry hesitated; he had not thought of 
that; bet he did not doubt but it would all 
come right yet. 

Henry was sitting the next day on the 
quarter rail of his brig, looking at the masts, 
well covered with snow and ice, and think- 
ing of the better appearance she would make 
when the rigger had done his duty. At length 
he felt the hand of Mr. Holmes upon his 
shoulder. 

“Henry,” said the latter, “I am sorry to 
have bad news to tell you. Read that para- 
graph in the Boston Centinel.” 

“Correction. — The ticket which drew 
\ the highest prize in the Plymouth Beach Lot- 
tery was 4, 6, 3, 2, and not as our composit- 
ors stated last week, 5, 4, 3, 2. We under- 
stand that a gentleman of wealth in the 
southern part of this town is the fortunate 
holder.” 

“What do you say to that, Henry?” 

“Only that the old gentleman will not now 
say that I have the wages of gambling.” 

“No, nor will he give you the credit of be- 
ing a ship owner,” said Mr. Holmes. “You 
have been unfortunate, Henry, and I am re- 
ally sorry for you.” continued Mr. Holmes, 
changing his voice considerably; “and re- 
gret my own loss, as I have need of the mo- 
Bey; but as you cannot pay for the brig, you 
would better hand me the bill of sale, and 
let us destroy it.” 

Henry drew from his pocket the precious 
document, and, while he examined it from 
top to bottom, he said to Mr. Holmes: “This 
affair has been to me like a pleasant dream, 
not only on account of my aspirations for 
Mary, which you are acquainted with, but 
day after day I have felt a growing energy 
for business, a sort of outreaching of the 
mind, a determination, with such a noble be- 
ginning, to proceed cautiously but steadily 
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to do what I ought to have begun years j ly you are not deranged — you could not hold 
since. Then, Mr. Holmes, as the bill has ■ the brig after the mistake of the prize was 
yet some days to run before I can be charge- 1 corrected.” 

able with violation of contract, I will restore | “There is just whernyou are mistaken, 
it to my pocket-book, and if I cannot deeam ! Mary. There is a bill of sale which allows 
as I have done, I shall not, at least, be awa- ! of forty days from date for the payment, ^ay 
kened too suddenly.” j nothing to any one,” cried Henry, “and I 

Mr. Holmes, of course, consented, as he will be with you before I sleep.” 
really had no right to claim the vessel until ', “What’s the matter with Henry!” said 
the forty days should have expired; and Hen- Mrs. Carver, as she entered the room; “has 
ry went up to tell Mary of the new turn his he drawn another prize!” 
luck had taken. j “I guess not, mother,” said Mary, “only 

Though Mary respected her father too , dreaming again, pe-ihaps.” 
much to feel pleasure in Henry’s new pos- 1 At nine o’clock Henry arrived from Ply- 
session, yet she loved Henry too much not to mouth, with an accepted draught for ten 
feel deeply grieved at his bitter disappoint- thousand dollars, in favor of Mr. Holmes, 
ment. and a bank book in which he had a credit for 

“That dream,” said Henry, doubtingly — an equal sum, and the brig Mary made 6ome 
“that dream has not yet come to pass.” of the most profitable voyages that were ever 
Some days after that there was, as usual, projected in Boston, 
a gathering at the post office, at some dis- She was in the East India trade, and, as 
tance at the shipyard awaiting the arrival of her return was noticed in the papers, Henry 
the mail. The stage, at the usual hour, was wort to exclaim “luck is every thing.” 
drove up, and the driver said, as he handed Some years after that, twenty-five at least, 
the mail-bag into the house, that he guessed as I was riding into Plymouth, with Brad- 
there was better news to-day than he had ford and his grand-daughter, I referred to the 
brought since the victory on the Lakes. anecdote, and the conclusion, that “luck in 
“Another victory, Mr. Woodward!” every thing.” 

“No, not another victory, but Peace!” “There inav be something in luck,” said 

“Can you tell me,” said a dapper looking he; “but the hope which I gathered while I 
young gentlemau, as he slipped from the held the ticket, with the belief that I had a 
stage, “where I can find Mr. Holmes, the ! prize, the resolutioms which I formed while 
owner of the brig Helvetius!” | sitting and gazing at the lofty spars of my 

“Mr. Holmes lives on the hill yonder,” was brig, and the confiding virtue, the filial piety, 
the reply, “but it is thought he does not own i and the perfect love of Mary, did all for me, 
the Helvetius now.” | and I should have been rich without the brig; 

“Has he sold her!” ■ so you see, it was hope, contemplation, wo- 

“Yes.” ! man’s virtue, womans piety, and woman’s 

“I am sorry for that— who is the owner!” 1 love, that made me what I am. And let me 


“Mr. Bradford — the young man whom you 
see reading the newspaper.” 

The stranger stepped into the house, and 
enquired of Henry whether he would sell 
the brig. 

Henry said that he would cheerfully part 
with her. 

“At what price!” 

“At the peace price.” 

“Stage is ready,” said Mr. Woodward, the 
driver. 

“We will ride over to the village,” said 
Henry, “and converse on the matter as we 
go along. 

Henry soon emerged from the stage coach 
and hastened to Mr. Carver’s. 

“You look cheerfully,” said Mary. 

“I have drawn another prize!” 

“Not another,! hope!” 

“Yes, and a large one; I have sold the 
brig for twenty thousand dollars to a Bos- 
ton house, and I am to be at Plymouth at 4 
o’clock, to get my pay at the bank.” 

“But the brig was not yours, Henry. Sure- 


add, friend C., that you and I owe more to 
woman than the world credits to her. Let 
ua, at least, do her justice. 

How many fond mothers and frugal house- 
wives keep their pretty daughters and their 
preserves for some extra occasion — some 
“big bug’s” or other — till both turn sour. 
This seems to us to be marvellous poor econ- 
omy. 

Whb« any man speaks ill of us, we are to 
make use of it as a caution, without troub- 
ling ourselves at the calumny. He is in a 
wretched case, that values himself upon 
other people’s opinions, and depends upon 
their judgment for the peace of his life. 

A poor spirit is poorer than a poor purse, 
j A very few pounds a year would cure a man 
| of thescandal of avarice. 
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[From the Ark.] 

ODD FELLOWSHIP EXPLAINED. 

An Address delivered before Union Lodge, No. 8, 

L&wrenceburgh, Indiana, January 18, 1858. 

BY REV. BRO. F. C. HOLLIDAY. 

Association is the order of nature. If we 
contemplate the starry heayens, they are ar- 
ranged in systems, each having a common 
center. Beasts, birds, fishes, and plants, 
obey, more or less, the law of association. 
And all that walk, swim or fly, compose one 
family. But man is pre-eminently a social 
being — he is formed for society, and cam 
only be happy in a social state. Hence, we 
find men living together in communities — 
congregating in towns and cities*— organized 
into families and commonwealths. And we 
want no surer proof of insanity than for a 
man to isolate himself from his species, and 
roam in solitude. The affections which God 
has implanted in our nature, can only be 
properly developed in a social state; and 
much of our happiness is derived from a cul- 
tivation of the social relations of life. 

It is association that creates home, coun- 
try and friends. And what blissful remem- 
brances cluster around the .mere mm tie n of 
their names! Who can forget the home of 
childhood and youth, where he was first 
initiated into the art and mystery of lile! 
Where he listened with wonder to the tales 
of the nursery, and to his first lessons in 
natural philosophy. 

That was the period of lamb-like inno- 
cence and purity. Our characters were un- 
tarnished by actual guilt, and the tablet on 
which our future history was to be written 
was yet a blank.. 

But as life opened before us we were call- 
ed to ascend to higher degrees of action, 
and enter upon different relations in life. 
We found life not a mere boon to be enjoy- 
ed, but a high mission, involving important 
trusts and responsibilities. We needed help 
— and help must be reciprocal. For he that 
would have friends, must show himself fraend- 
ly! 

The single rod may he easily broken, hut 
when bound in a bundle with its fellows, 
with the three-fold cord of Friendship, Love 
and Truth, it is not eaaily broken. 

And yet again, in the battie of life there 
are dangers to be avoided, and we need the 
watchful eye of an affectionate brother. A 
David will need his Jonathan to apprise him 
of approaching danger, and ward off the 
gathering storm. 

As society advances in civilization, the 
advantages of association are more fully 
enjoyed. The savage beasts delight in sol- 


itude, and savage man has no home or coun- 
try. He talks of his hunting grounds, but 
not of his home. The sweet associations 
of civilized life, as developed in childhood’s 
early home, have never entwined their ten- 
drils around the affections of his cold heart. 

But although we are obviously formed 
for society, and bound together by the mu- 
tual sympathies, dependencies and wants ef 
our nature, such is our innate selfishness 
that in the race and battle of life, the strong 
are apt to oppress the weak, and prosperous 
to forget their less fortunate brethren. 

Observation teaches us that although the 
sun of prosperity may shine upon us to-day, 
there may be reserved for us a dark to-mor- 
row. To-day our arm may be strong, our 
step elastic, and our brow serene; but ero 
to-morrow our strength may have departed; 

We are now laid aside from the active du- 
ties of life, and can only contemplate the 
busy current as it sweeps by, regardless of 
our condition. 

Who now shall supply the daily bread, 
which was the first fruit of honest toil! or 
w}io shall stand by us, and through weari- 
some nights, smooth our pillew, cool our 
fevered lips, close our dying eyes, adjust our 
stiffened limbs, and deposit us in nature’s 
last resting place — the home appointed for 
all the living . 1 Odd Fellowship provides it 
all! 

The foundation of Odd Fellowship is laid 
in the acknowledgement of universal fra- 
ternity; that man is bound to sympathize 
with, to aid and protect his fellow man. Upon 
this foundation is erected a system of prac- 
tical benevolence, that sends its influence 
through all society, and that this may not de- 
generate into an indiscriminate system of 
alms-giving, which too frequently converts 
the earnings of honest industry into a re- 
ward for pauperism and idleness, it has es- 
tablished certain checks and balances, by 
which ite active goodness is restrained with- 
in proper limits. Heace. its first duty is to 
its own household. 

In this connection, we remark that Odd 
Fellowship is a system of mutual relief. 

The members deposit in the treasury of their 
lodge Lodge a weekly and monthly due, 
which in the sunny days of their prosperity 
they can easily spare, and which returns to 
them with seven fold blessings when disease 
has prostrated ihem on a bed of sickness. 

What industrious mechanic, or laboring 
man, cannot lay aside four or five dollars a \ 
year from his earnings, to go into the funds 
of his society! Tins small sum may be 
saved by a little economy, or if need be, in 
the retrenchment of some of the luxuries 
of life. This yearly amount comes back to 
a member for every week that he is sick, or 
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unable to attend to hia usual business. In 1 or providential disability, he is paid every 
this respect every Lodge is an excellent week, during the continuance of such disa- 
bealth insurance office. bility, a sum varying from three to ten dol- 

This we regard as one of the best features lars. He is visited by the officers and mem- 
in the institution. ft is one that must com- bers of the Lodge, and proper attendants 
mend itself to every lover of benevolence furnished to watch by his sick bed and st- 
and humanity — the relief of the sick. This tend to his wants. 

voluntary and benign principle manifests it-! in a case of death, he is decently buried 
self in deeds of charity and benevolence; in 1 at the expense of the Order; his remains 
its exercise the lonely orphhan finds a bene - 1 are followed to the house appointed for all 
factor, the lonely heart is cheered, and the the living; and the dust is smoothed on his 
sick room, the cold and cheerless hearth grave by the hand of sorrowing friendship, 
breaks forth into thanksgiving and praise. | But the duties and blessings of Odd Fel- 
Mutual relief ! There is a magic power in lowship end not here. The chain of earthly 
the word. I friendship may be broken, but some of its 

Odd Fellowship is a combination of pow- severed links remain in the persons of the 
ers and means; the accumulation of a fund stricken widow and the helpless orphan, 
to draw from, when we need the comforts Odd Fellowship repairs to the desolate 
and sympathies of friends. It is no more home; refills the cruise of oil, and replen- 
true that the stockholder can claim his share ishes the empty barrel; over the night of de»- 
of the profits of a bank, than it is that the olate widowho<»d it watches with sympathi- 
members of this society have a claim to, and zing care, and comforts the stricken-hearted 
that they receive the money deposited in its mother, with the assurance that her father- 
treasury. I less children will be cared for and educated. 

Odd Fellowship does not profess to be a j We could give numerous instances of the 
religious association. It claims no rivalry advantages secured to individuals who, when 
with the Christian Church; much less, any they entered the Order, did not dream of 
design of supplanting it. Yet, “do unto needing its benefactions. Allow us to give 
others as you would they should do unto one which occurred in our own State. A 
you,” is the fundamental basis on which the gentleman of considerable property, residing 

entire fabric rests. It repudiates infidelity, near the town of E , united with the 

and requires a belief in the being and provi- Order. His property was amply sufficient 
dence of God. It demands no obligations to have supported his family, and given his 
which would in the slightest degree violates children a good education. But like many 
man’s duty to his God, his country, his another kind-hearted man, he had endorsed 
neighbor or his family. It exacts no peril- largely for his frieuds. Suddenly he sicken- 
ous vows, which could conflict with his re- ed and died, and in a few years his property 
ligious convictions, for it embraces men of was all swept away to pay debts of other 
different creeds and denominations. ' men’s contracting. The widowed mother 

Odd Fellowship is a philanthropic institu - 1 and her fatherless children were turned out 
tion. If there are secret cords which bind of the home that should have been theirs, 
its members together, that have not been and she was compelled to rely upon her own 
found out, and which would not be condemn- j exertions for the support of her family. She 
ed if they were, yet one of its vital energies removed to the city of L— — , intending to 
and of its foundation pillars is plilanthropy. ; support her family by the use of her needle. 
Men are here associated for the purpose of Unaer such circumstances, the education of 
doing good to their fellow men. her children with her own means, would 

But it is said that the philanthropy of Odd have been impossible. 

Fellowship is a stinted and contracted one — | While stationed in the city of N , I 

that it is confined to its own members. The had the pleasure of transmitting to her, from 
same objection could be urged against other the Lodge, of which her husband had been 
institutions; and while the injunction is “do a member, means for the education of her 
unto all men,” it adds, “especially to them children. 

who are of the household of faith.” It is no i Pause for a moment, and examine the 
valid objection to the Order, that it gives a strong argument furnished in favor of our 
preference as it regards its benefactions, to Order, by this view of its character. The 
/ its own members. They have a claim which young man in business, far from home, feela 
others have not. Their money is there, and that should misfortune and sickness overtake 
they have a claim superior to others, to draw him, in the brethren of the Order he will 
out from these funds when the day of adver- find sympathizing friends and ready relief, 
sity comes. | Especially does the man of family reap an 

If a member of the Order is unable to at- advantage in a pecuniary point of view, 
tend to his ordinary avocation, from sickness ■ which no other investment of the same 
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amount of fonds could yield. The merchant, 
the man of business, visiting our eastern 
cities may be taken sick; and who that has 
ever been sick, a stranger in one of the 
large hotels, knows not the neglect with 
which persons, under such circumstances, 
are treated. He may have abundant means 
te secure the attendance of servants, but 
they cannot purchase kindness and sympa- 
thy. The possession of an Odd Fellow’s 
card will secure all this; for its presentation 
is a guarantee of fraternal attention. | 

It may be said that these are the common 
duties of humanity, acknowledged by all 
men, and needing no societies to enforce 
them. We grant that they are the duties of 
common humanity; but are they performed? 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the 
amount of suffering endured by virtuous pov- j 
erty, when the supplies procured by industry 
are cut off by sickness; when the strong 
man is prostrated and lies stricken and help-* 
less, knowing that loved ones are in want; j 
when no friendly footstep crosses the thresh - 1 
hold of his obscure home where he is conceal- j 
ed from the bitterness of his poverty. Oh! 
the agony that swells within, and forces the • 
moisture to his fevered brow, as he looks 
upon his half famished little ones. Alas! 
what has he to hope for his loved ones, if 
God, in his providence, call him away? 

That wife will be a broken-hearten wid- 
ow, struggling single-handed against pover- 
ty, exposed to the insults of a heartless 
world. Those children will be reared in ig- j 
norance; it may be for a life of shame, and; 
a death of disgrace. ! 

But how different would be the condition 1 
of such a person, if In the days of health 
and strength, he had become a member of 
our noble Order! A competency would 
have smiled around his his hearthstone, sym-i 
pathizing friends would have watched around j 
his sick bed, and he would have closed his i 
eyes with the sweet assurance that his fami- 
ly was left in the care of brothers, whose 
constant duty it is to protect the widow and 
educate the orphan. 

The trader, and the traveler on the rivers, 
has often received attentions as an Odd Fel- 
low, in tho time of sickness and danger, 
which money could not have bought. 

During the session of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, j 
South, in the city of St. LoOis, in the spring 

of 1850, Rev. Dr. B , a delegate to 

that body from the Georgia Annual Confer- 
ence, was smitten down by the cholera. 
Well do I remember the gloom that was 
spread over that body when it was announ- 
ced in the Conference room, that Dr. B. was 
dying. And well do I remember the sadness 
that was visible in the countenances of that 


assembly, as a second messenger arrived at 
about ten o’clock in the morning, and an- 
nounced that Dr. B. was dead, and that the 
family with whom he boarded required bis 
removal by two o’clock that same day. Must 
the venerable man be buried in a strange 
land, in such hot haste? But what could be 
done? If the kind family with whom he had 
boarded, would not suffer his remains to lie 
in their dwelling overnight, what other fam- 
ily could be expected to take them in? 

But while the Conference was delibera- 
ting upon what was best to be done, a com- 
mittee of Odd Fellows made their appear- 
ance, and like “Joseph of Arimathea,” beg- 
ged the privilege of taking care of the body. 
For the dying minister hod let it be known 
that he was a member of our noble Order. 

The body was removed to their beautiful 
Lodge room, and guarded by a committee of 
watchers, and on the following day, buried 
at the expense of the Order. 

We have said that Odd FelloMship was a 
social institution. It brings together men 
of the most discordant opinions, and unites 
them in the bonds of brotherly love. 

Men will associate. If their association 
be not turn to the melioration of human 
woe — to plans for the moral and social ele- 
vation of mankind — it will be seized upon 
by the factious and discontented, the licen- 
tious and vile, as a potent engine to over- 
turn the social and religious institutions 
which now serve to check their excesses. 

I see before me not only brethren of our 
Order, but here are the “ Daughters of Re- 
bekah.” This beautiful degree was author- 
ized by the Grand Lodge of the United 
States, at its session held in September, 
1351. It was suggested, originated and 
written by Schuylur Colfax, Esq., of South 
Bend, Indiana. 

There are many excellent reasons for the 
Degree of Rebekah. The kind and sympa- 
thizing heart of woman, amiably fits her 
for the performance of many of the duties 
of Odd Fellawship. 

The Degree of Rebekah may be conferred 
on all members of the Order in good stand- 
ing, who shall have received the Scarlet 
Degree, and on their wives. It is gratui- 
tously conferred upon all qualified persons 
There are in it, as in other Degrees of the 
Order, certain signs and pass-words by 
which members may be recognized. This 
degree is becoming universally popular. 
The friendship and confidence of woman 
will do touch to advance the interests of 
Odd Fellowship. Her influence through 
this degree will tend to increase the faithful- 
ness of members to their obligations. 

Who would not desire such friendship as 
woman can bestow in the time of trial? 
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Who, like her, can console in sickness? 
Who so charmingly encourage in trouble? 

Objections have been urged against Odd 
Fellowship fVom various sources. Once it 
was opposed on the ground that it a secret 
society, and that it might be dangerous to the 
country. But candid men, Who are willing 
to judge a tree by its fruit, and a fountain by 
the stream that flows from it, no longer con- 
demn our noble Order, nor look with suspi- 
cion on our assemblies. The rapid growth 
of the Order, and the fact that it embraces 
many of the ablest and purest minds of the 
age; men who would not countenance evil, 
either in principle or in practice; is a suffi- 
cient refutation of the suspicion that there is 
anything bad about the Order. And as to 
the mystery of Odd Fellowship, there is no 
more of it about the Order, than is necessa- 
ry to its protection^ from imposition, and the 
vigorous perforatfifce of its various func- 
tions. Its symbols and its ceremonies are 
not only instructive, but moral in their in- 
fluence; and the Lodge meetings are opened 
and closed with prayer. 

But it is said that there are individuals in 
the Order who are strangers in both heart 
and conduct, to the principles which we pro- 
fess. We do not pretend to deny this, as 
humiliating as the concession may appear; 
but do not charge this institution of mould- 
ing and forming the character of such men. 
Do not say the genial and legitimate ten- 
dency of this institution is demoralizing. 
This would be to say that Christianity betray- 
ed its founder with a kiss; and by its influ- 
ence led Peter to curse and to swear. 

In conclusion, Brothers, the best refuta- 
tion you can give to all the objections against 
our Order* will be by practicing its princi- 
ples. 

“In God we trust,” is your motto. “Friend- 
ship, Love and Truth,” are the articles of 
your creed. Let them be embodied in action 
and live in your lives. Let true Friendship 
characterize your intercourse with each bro- 
ther, and with all men. Let Love be your 
principle of action, the motive power of all 
your efforts. Let Truth, constant and un- 
wavering as the needle to the pole, keep 
your honor bright. Live up to the principles 
of your Order, and the mouths of g&insayers 
will be stopped. Finally, Brothers, so live 
that you may occupy seats in the celestial 
Lodge above, and eucamp eternally on the 
other side of the mystic river, where the 
blight and mildew of sin shall never enter. 


T ate away the feelings that each man 
must depend upon himself, and he relaxes his 
diligence. Every man came into the world 
to do something. 


THE WORKING-MEN. 

The noblest men I know on earth, 

Are men whose hands are brown with toil. 
Who, hacked by no ancestral graves, 

Hew down the woods and till the soil, 

And win thereby a proud name, 

Than follow King’s or Warrior’s fame. 

The working-men, whate’er their task, 

Who carve the stone or bear the hod — 
They bear upon their honest brows, 

The royal stamp and seal of God; 

And worthier are their drops of sweat, 

Than diamonds in a coronet. 

God bless the noble working-men, 

Who rear the cities of the plain, 

Who dig the mines and build the ships. 

And drive the commerce of the main; 

God bless them, for their sweating bands 
Have wrought the glory of all lands. 

Childhood. — How artless is childhood, 
even iu its arts! How transparent, how 
easily seen through. When wisely desk 
with, children shed the purest tears of peni- 
tence that are ever shed on earth. And 
how full of trust is early childhood? The 
child lives and moves, and has its being in 
eternity. It knows nothing of the beginning 
of life, or of its 1 ending. 

“A simple child 
That lightly drawn ita breath. 

And feels its life in every lirafy 
What can it know of death? 1 * 

Over it immortality brooks like the day. 
But above all, how absolute, and uncompro- 
mising and godlike is a child’s sense of 
right! He recognizes no limitation to the 
law of duty. He knows not policy until he 
learns it from the evil practices of the 
world. Repeat to a child the immortal les- 
sons of peace and love which Christ uttered, 
and he instantly recognizes the command- 
ments of God, and asks, “ Why do men ill 
treat one another?” With a terrible fidelity 
of application he turns your instructions di- 
rectly upon you, and demands, since such is 
God’s law, why you do thus and so* Chil- 
dren cannot understand, until the world 
teaches them, how any necessity should in- 
terfere to render entire obedience impossi- 
ble. 


Scolding. — I never knew a scolding per- 
son that was able to govern a family. What 
makes people scold? Because they cannot 
govern others? Those who govern well are 
generally calm? They are prompt and res- 
olute but steady and mild. 
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[From lha Golden Rule.] 

DAUGHTERS OF REBEKAH. 

Whereveh introduced extensively in our 
country Lodges, the Degree of Rebekah has 
given a new interest in the Order in the 
community at large, and stimulated the bro- 
therhood to greater activity. This was nat- 
urally to have been expected. The princi- 
ples, objects, and measures of Odd Fellow* 
ship are such, that the more public attention 
can be turned to them, the better they will 
appear; and the more intimately they be- 
come known, the more friends will they ac- 
quire among the pure -hearted, generous and 
benevolent portions of community. And 
when was woman ever known to enter into 
a work of benevolence and charity with half 
a heart or a divided soul; or to allow any, 
over whom she bad influence, to be laggards 
in well-doing* 

But it may be doubted whether we have 
yet availed ourselves to the full extent of this 
valuable auxiliary. I have lately learned 
that a Lodge, in Oneida county, sets apart 
one Lodge meeting in each month, for this 
degree alone. On that evening, whether' 
there are candidates for the degree or not, 
the Lodge opens in the Degree of Rebekah,* 
and brethren and sisters of this degree as-, 
semble for rehearsal of the written and un- 
written work thereof, and for social con* 
verse and consultation on the best means 
for performing the duties enjoined in its lec* ! 
ture, Sometimes, also, a member of the 
Lodge, or visitor, is prepared with a brief ad* 
dress on some interest topic, and thus 
"On halcyon wings the moments pass, 

Life's cruel cares beguiling; 

Old Time leys down his scythe and glass, 

In gay go<xf humor smiling.” 

Now there are few Lodges in our coun- 
try that cannot adopt a similar measure. Ini- 
tiations are leas freq vie nt than formerly in 
places where Lodges have been established j 
for several years. And it will be but rarely ' 
that the few which do occur must be fixed 
for that special meeting. In the same man- 
ner, the ordinary business of the Lodge may 
be laid over to the next meeting. And where 
circumstances do compel the Lodge to open 
in the initiatory degree, to transact business, 
it can be done early in the evening, or after 
the social meeting of the brothers and sisters 
has dosed. 

I hope, therefore, that it will not be long 
before our Lodges, generally, follow thi* 
good example, and devote one meeting eve- 
ry month to the Daughters of Rebekah. 

ViaiTixo the Sick. — In our larger villa- 
ges and cities much improvement may be ef- 
fected in the visitation of the sick and of be* 
38 


reaved families of our Lodges, by calling to 
our aid the Daughters of Rebekah. There 
are few Visiting Committees that have not, 
among their number, one or more members, 
' who have wives of this degree, who would 
willingly accompany them whenever they are 
called to visit a sick or deceased brother’s 
family. And there are so many circumstau- 
: ces which the wife or widow would not con- 
verse about, or make known to any but a 
wife and mother, and yet which should be 
known, in order that that proper relief and 
kindness may be shown. Then woman 'a 
tact and sympathy in the sick room and in 
' the house of mourning, are so much greater, 
more intuitive and delicate than man’*, that 
her attendance with the Committee will al- 
ways be hailed with pleasure. 

By being called upon to visit the sick and 
mourning families of our Order the Daughter! 
of Rebekah will also obtain a better practi- 
cal knowledge of the duties of Odd* Fellow- 
ship, — of the vows they have made — than in 
any other manner; and thus become more 
devoted to our Order, as it value opens upon 
their experience. Many a wife and mother 
has been opposed to the Order — grudging 
the time and money the husband and son 
have devoted to it — notwithstanding all she 
heard and read of its daily ministration. 
These doings and their utility were at a dis- 
tance, reached her only through rumor, aad 
consequently w r ere little heeded and never 
realized. But when her own household be- 
came the theatre of our benevolent action, 
or when a friend or near neighbor was seen 
to be visited, relieved, soothed and comforted 
by Odd- Fellowship, how instantly all preju- 
dice was broken up, and opposition vanished! 
And so will the co-operation of Daughters of 
Rebekah tend to increase the interest and 
activity of our fair co-workers in the objects 
and measures of our Order, 

Another beneficial effect which would 
flow from engaging Daughters of Rebekah 
in visiting afflicted families of the Order, is, 
that it would make them practically acquaint- 
ed with each other’s welfare, and under cir- 
cumstances which would present them to 
each other In the most advantageous light. 
Woman is never more estimable than when 
engaged in offices of benevolence and hu- 
manity, Her voice is softened and sweeten- 
ed by emotions of pity; her eye is softened 
and brightened by compassion; and her fea- 
tures radiant with mellowed affection. She 
is daguerreotyped on the memory of the suf- 
ferer and the mourner, so that Bhe is never 
after seen again in her ordinary appearance. 

By visitation after visitation, family after 
family would be brought within the charmed 
influence of Odd- Fellows hip, and bound to- 
gether in one great confraternity, not of m- 
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dmduals T but of family circles. It would not 
be "brethren of our Friendly Order,” but 
familks in our Odd-Fellowship, the mind 
and heart would grasp by association with 
with our name. The social power would be 
increased with the extension of the social 
feeling, and society, at largo, would wonder 
that this “Secret Society,” bound together 
in unselfish benevolence,” and “isolated by 
mystic ties from community around them,” 
should have so changed its character and its 
influence that It had done more to “make 
men social and humane,” than any other in- 
stitution of the age. 

Brethren, think of these things. This 
“crowning degree of the Subordinate Lodge” j 
is not a mere toy for holiday parade; but a ■ 
powerful agency for good — not an urn amen- | 
tal degree added to please and amuse the | 
wives of members, and gratify the curiosity; 
but a link to bind them closer to our Order, 
and enlist their hearts, their hands, their in- 
fluence and energies in our labors. It is, 
and should be emphatically a working degree. ' 
Its solemn charge and meaningful! obliga- 
tion point to great and blissful duties — duties ■ 
which bless performer and their objects 
alike. And now that woman has entered 
our ranks as a helpmate, indeed, if we will 
but direct her influence, and call to our aid 
her efforts in a proper manner, we shall find ; 
that this degree will open a new era in the 1 
interest and utility of Odd- Fellowship — ma- 
king, not only the brethren but the world at 
large aee in the uses and tendencies of our 
Order, more of beauty and of good than 
many had ever before dreamed of, 

A. B. G, 


Man’s fride, irresolution and inconsistency 
often poison what contains inherent sweet- 
ness. He crushes madly in his heart the true 
yearnings of his nature, and by a false phil- 
osophy surrounds himself with a steely 
frigid atmosphere, where feeling dies and 
pure affection will not come. He forces into 
darkness what might have been the bright 
passages of his existence, and long after the 
marble has chilled bis sensitive soul, upbraids 
himself For his worse than folly, and endures 
a constant grief, that once might have been 
softened by generous tears shed over his 
desolate lot. 


An irregular apprentice frequently keep- 
ing late hours, his master at length took oc- 
casion to apyly some weighty argument to 
convince him of the “error of his ways.” 
During the chastisement, the master exclaim- 
ed, “How long will you serve the devil]” 
The boy replied, whimpeling: “You know 
best, sir — I belieye my indentures will be 
out in three months 


WHAT IS ODD-FELLOWSHtPl 
There are most erroneous opinions of 
what constitutes Odd -Fellow ship. Some 
imagine that the object of the Institution is 
a place of resort for the members to con- 
gregate and indulge in bacchanalian sports. 
Others look upon the brotherhood as a selfish 
sot, whose only object is to use the secrets 
of the Order for personal aggrandizement* 
And some believe that the members of the 
Order are bound by obligations to help, aid 
and assist each other in every undertaking, 
or controversy with those who are uot mem- 
bers of the Fraternity ; and that the Institu- 
tion can be used for the furtherance of politi- 
cal schemes — that brothers are bound to 
vote for each oilier without regard to their 
qualifications for the stations to which they 
aspire. And there are a few — but we pity 
their judgment— who think that every one 
who has been initiated into the mysteries of 
of the Order, ia really an Odd- Fellow; and 
that no one who has not entered the Fratern- 
ity can be possessed of the principles of our 
fellowship. Yet all these are wrong* Odd- 
Fellowship is not a promoter of dnmkeneaa 
or debauchery; its aims are benevolent, not 
selfish. Brothers instead of being bound to 
assist each in wronging those who are not 
members, ore under the most solemn obliga- 
tions to use their endeavors to prevent those 
from doing wrong ’ivho might be inclined to 
forget that humanity has claims above ail 
earthly laws. Within our borders political 
, strife never enters. But the greatest error 
of opinion in regard to the Institution, bthe 
belief that all who can give the signs, are 
really Odd-Fellows . * Unless the principles 
of the Fran tern ity are engraven on the heart 
and made the rule of conduct, Odd-Fellow- 
ship is a stranger to those who, in hollow 
promises, have pledged fidelity to the Inatitu- 
i tion. 

The principles of the Fraternity are not 
newly discovered truths which have beea 
unknown before. They were implanted in 
the mind of the first human being, and have 
, continued an inheritance of our race ever 
since. Search the world over, and in every 
community may be seen the benign effects 
of the principles of Odd-Fellowship, in the 
social bearing of neighbor towards neighbor; 
in the free offering of those who have an 
abundance, to the destitute; in the sym- 
pathetic tear as it courses down pity’s cheek; 
in the smile of gladness, and in the heart- 
rending sigh as it echoes the sorrow it can- 
not heal. 

The absence of the principles of Odd-Fel- 
lowship may be known by the recklessness 
with which men regard each other’s interests, 
welfare and happiness. We care not how 
many degrees a brother may have taken, or 
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how proficient he may be in the routine of 
Lodge business — how well he may under- 
stand the Order, if he does not practise the 
principles of benevolence and charity, he is 
a stranger, and he slanders the Institution by 
claiming fellowship. Odd-Fellowship is a 
principle of universal good; it seeks the 
habitations of the lowly to console — the 
abode of the vicious to reform — the dwelling 
of th* sick and destitute to administer relief 
— the home of the widow and fatherless to 
comfort and protect. Whenever we see one 
engaged in these benevolent acts, we greet 
him as a brother. We do not ask for signs, 
tokens, grips or passwords, to Jprove him — 
‘actions speak plainer than words’ — and by 
the fruits of his labor we know that he is 
carrying out the principles which our Institu- 
tion is so well adapted to render efficient. 
On the other hand, those who vow, and 
neglect to pevferm their vows, are recreant 
to the commands of Heaven, traitors to the 
cause of humanity, and rebellious against 
the Institution. They hear the cries of the 
helpless for aid, and turn a deaf ear; they 
close their eyes against the scenes of suffer- 
ing humanity, and seek self-ease at the ex- 
pense of a ‘seared’ conscience and most per- 
verted mind. Such brothers — in name only 
— may boast of their connection with our 
benevolent Institution, may robe themselves 
in the regalia of the Order, may proffer ‘the 
signs and tokens,’ and may deceive the world, 
as they do themselves, but there is a Lodge 
to which all are hastening where hypocrisy 
will be stripped of its mask, ostentation of 
ita robes, avarice of its wealth, and the guilty 
wretch will sink before the presence of the 
Grand Master, from whom no secrets are 
hid, as the following charges ring in his ears. 
From the poor brother he will hear — ‘I was 
a hungered, and ye gave me no meat; thirsty, 
and ye gave me no drink.’ From the prison 
he will hear — ‘Ye visited me not.’ The widow 
will say — 'My little ones and I — their mother 
— charge thee with ‘murder most foul;’ while 
thou wert blessed with an abundance, we per- 
ished by famine.’ 

Brethren ‘take heed,’ see that your hearts 
foster no evil; let your minds be rooted in 
charity, then you may look forward with con- 
fidence and hope for the fruition of all laud- 
able desires in the Camp of Heaven, where ! 
the Patriarchs will receive the approving' 
smiles of the Great High Priest, through 1 
an endless eternity. — Banner of the Union . j 


Hope is very fallacious, and promises what 
it seldom gives; but its promises are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune; and it 
seldom frustrates us without assuring us of 
recompensing the delay by great bounty. 




TAKE OFF THE HATCH. 

A sailor’s tarn. 9 

Having procured our horses, we ‘set 1811* 
for the country, and becoming interested 
with our ride, we proceeded a distance of ten 
miles before we stopped. 

At last we dropped anchor in front of the 
dwelling of a Scotch lady, well known to 
all of us, for keeping good things. We gave 
our horses to the ostler, and entered the 
house, where we were received like nabobs. 

We had a first rate dinner, smoked our 
Havanas, destroyed any quantity of the old 
lady’s oranges, fresh from the trees, rolled 
ten pins, and became so amused with each 
other, that we heeded not the hour, when 
Bob put his head out of the door of the 
‘alley,’ and bawled back to us. 

‘Look here, shipmates, see what a row is 
kicking up overhead.’ 

We all ran out to look at the sight, when 
we beheld the heavens black as ink, and a 
tremendous squall coming up, which threaten- 
ed a hard night in these diggings. 

‘What do you think of that, boysV said 
Bob. ‘Here’s a pretty go— here we are, ten 
miles out of our latitude, and a storm gather- 
ing. It begins to rain now. Put up your 
helm, boys, and let her slide for the house.’ 

So we made sail under Bob’s command, 
direct for the old lady’s ‘snug harbor.’ 

Wet to the skin, we began to lay plans for 
the night when our hostess entered the room. 

Bob commenced addressing her on the 
possibility of her accomodating us for the 
night. 

‘Weel, weel, I dinna ken,’ said the old 
lady, and away she bustled out of the room. 

She came back with the grateful news that 
she could provide for us aU; so we settled 
down to our happiness again. 

We amused ourselves in various ways dur- 
ing the evening, when it was proposed to 
‘turn in,’ as we must be up early in the morn- 
ing, to get back to the city in any season. 
So we made a move at once, and were shown 
our beds for the night, all but Bob; he want- 
ed to finish his cigar first, and said he would 
soon follow in our wake. 

It might have been half an hour after we 
had left Bob below, smoking and chatting 
with the old lady and telling her he had not 
been able to leave his ship all night before, 
since she arrived in port; for while loading 
her he had been on duty all day, and when 
it came night he was tired enough to ‘turn 
right in.’ I say Bob was enlightening the 
old lady in this strain, when we called to him 
to come up to bed. 

‘Aye, aye,’ said Bob, ‘I’m coming. Well, 
old lady, pleasant dreams to ye. I’ll turn in 
now,’ and we heard Bob start for the stairs. J 

The house was an old fashioned one, with 
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* very narrow stairway and considerable 
entry at the foot of them, which opened 
directly into the sitting-room below, where 
we left Bob. 

'Never mind the light, old lady; I can 
navigate up stairs,’ we heard Bob say; & door 
shut, and all was still as death. 

'Where’s Bob)’ said one of our party. 

'He’s coming; I heard him bid the old lady 
good night.’ 

'Well, why don't he come up, then) 
Didn’t you sing out for him to come up!’ 

'Yes, and all of ten minutes ago. Pass 
the word there, fellers, for Bob.’ 

'Bob! Bob! Bob! Bob!’ was shouted from 
each one of us; when we heard him answer 
very mildly. 

‘Hullo!’ 

‘Ain’t you coming up!’ 

‘Yes, I’m coming.’ 

Here was a pause of a minute, when no 
Bob appearing, we began again: 

‘Bob!’ 

‘Hul-lol’ 

'Coming up!’ 

‘Rot your picture, I am up, as far as I can 
go! you're a nice set of boys, you are! Take 
off the hatch, will you! How in creation am 
I to get up, if you don’t take the"hatch off — 
say!* 

‘Bob’s .drunk, fellers,’ was whispered 
among us. 

‘Where could he get his rum! Ths old 
lady don’t have any.* 

‘Well, he’s drunk, or crazy — talking about 
the hatch being on. Tom, old feller, you 
take a light and see where Bob is.’ 

Tom turned out, took the light to the head 
of the stairs, so that everything was illuminat- 
ed to the bottom, when he screamed out. 

‘Fellers! fellers! come here and look at 
Bob! 

We all rushed to the spot, and looking 
down we saw Bob with his feet on the second 
round of the old lady's clothes horsey and his 
hands holding on the upper one bringing his 
head in contact with the wall, which he called 
the hatch. 

We went down to Bob with the light, 
making every thing visible, which before was 
enveloped in pitchy darkness. 

The old lady kept her clothes horse hung 
up on two spikes, in the entry, at the foot of 
the stairs. The entry being dark and narrow, 
Bob had got hold of what he supposed to be 
a‘Jacob’8 ladder,’ and commenced ascending 
the rounds, until his head touched the hatch. 

American Union . 


A poor spirit is poorer than a poor puree. 
A very few pounds a year would cure & man 
the scandal of avarice. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows* Magazine.] 
WE ABE NO LONGER YOUNG. 
to ▲ raixND. 

Ob no, we are no longer young, 

Although it scarcely seems a day 
Since we were merry, romping girls 
Amid the fragrant flowers at play; 

And though the flowers still bloom as fair. 

And still the turfs as soft and green, 

Yet Time has breathed upon ua since, 

And changed to us appears life’s dream. 

We thon looked forth to future years, 

As to a long bright summer’s day. 

And wished the hours would faster fly 
To waft us farther on our way; 

But oh, how blinded then were we, 

To heedless pass our brightest hours 
And rush impatient o’er the path, 

Where bloomed our brightest, sweetest flowers. 

But now we are no longer young, % 

Onr girlish years have passed away, 

And where we once so lightly trod 
Our children now around us play; 

Yet as we turn unto th* past, 

We almost doubt the real truth, 

That life’s stem duties now are ours, 

And ever fled the days of youth. 

A few short years, how great the change, 

We’ve lost the joyousneas of yore, 

And see the hand of sure decay, 

On all so dearly loved before; 

Our sisters and our brothers dear, 

Who tottered in our pathway then, 

We look upon and almost sigh 
That they are maidens now, and men. 

And then, when last I looked on thee, 

Thy brow was free, unmarked with care, 

But now like mine, ’tis traced with lines, 

And many a cloud has settled there; 

The heart has, too, far sadder grown, 

For Hope’s fond light has ceased to glow 
With those delusive, wooing rays 
Which only in our youth we know. 

And now we are no longer young, 

Yet with reluctance feel the truth, 

For fondly, though we know not why, 

We ever cling to days of youth, 

But Time full well his mission knows, 

And speeds his true, unerring dart, 

And one by one with visage stern 
He bids each youthful traoe depart. 

Nzwbubo, April, 1853. T. S. 

Happiness consists in a soft couch by a 
good Are, a new book, a pretty wife, a loose 
gown, easy slip^prs, and a good conscience. 
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THE ODD-FELLOW’S WIFE; OR THE 
CONTRAST. 

We proceed now to notice more immedi- 
ately the inquiry, “Are Odd-Fellows’ wives 
benefited by the institution of Odd-Fellow- 
ship?” This we shall do by rehearsing an 
incident from the common walks of life, not 
unlike what every careful observer of the 
operation of this institution has, or may have 
observed it almost every place where Lodges 
are instituted, and where the principles of 
Odd-Fellowship are faithfully practised. 

Odd-Fellowship, as we have remarked on 
a former occasion, like every other human 
Institution, gathers within its folds, not un- 
frequently, unworthy members — men who 
join purely from selfish motives, for the 
“loaves and fishes.” A few such men para- 
lyze the benevolent designs and operations 
of all the rest; and hence, the peace, harmo- 
ny and usefulness of the Lodge is entirely 
destroyed. Are the wives and families of 
Odd-Fellows benefited? We will endeavor 
to adhere to the question before us. Facts 
are stubborn things. And here permit us to 
make an extract from the returds of the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. 

During the year ending June 30, 1849, 
$272,174 50 were paid by Lodges in the 
United States, for the relief of sickness, 
$33,392 32 to widowed families, $6,732 25 
to educate orphan children, $51,639 65 for 
burying the dead; making in the whole 
$363,934 95 paid out during that year for 
the above objects. 

We now proceed to our narrative. 

“Emily, my dear,” said a kind husband to 
his young wife, a few weeks after their mar- 
riage, “I have thought ot joining the Lodge 
of Odd-Fellows in this place.” 

“Hut why do you wish to join them?” ask- 
ed Emily. “You certainly do npt need their 
aid; and as for society, I hope you do not 
wish to seek it so soon from home,” 

“No, my dear; I wish for no better socie- 
ty than I find at home; and for aid, I do not 
stand in immediate need of it; but then all 
are subject the changes of life. Health and 
fortune are not always sure. Though I 
might never need aid from that institution, 
yet it would be satisfaction to knew that I 
contributed to the aid of others. But if it is 
not your wish that I should join, I will relin- 
quish all thoughts of it.” 

“I do not know as I have any serious ob- 
jections, Charles — if you desire it, 1 certain- 
tainly shall not object; but then — ” 

“Then what? Emily.” 

“It is a secret society, and I do not know 
where it may lead you. You remember 
Morgan!” 

“Morgan was not an Odd-Fellow. And 
if he was murdered at all, it was by a drunk- 


en class of rowdies. Masons never sanc- 
tioned such a deed; and many of them hon- 
estly believe that he was never murdered. 
That institution has unjustly suffered on ac- 
count of undue excitement. But then, if 
you have not confidence enough in me to 
believe that 1 should not long remain con- 
nected with an unworthy institution, I will 
press the matter no further; I will not join 
without your free consent.” 

“Charles, my dear, 1 have never had oc- 
casion to distrust you. I do not believe that 
you would wish to join a bad institution. 
You have my free consent to-night.” 

Charles Isley was a young merchant in 
the city of N. He had been prospered in 
business, aijd at the time of his marriage to 

the accomplished and beautiful Emily C , 

had amassed a snug little fortune. If Charlee 
was benevolent and kind in his feelings, his 
yeung wife was not a whit behind him. 
When they commenced house-keeping, they 
established a rule never to turn any one from 
their doors hungry, and to extend the hand 
of charity to all such as bore the marks of 
misfortune. “We had better,” said Emily, 
“bestow our charity upon a dozen unworthy 
objects, than one should go away hungry.” 
They seldom, however, gave money to stran- 
gers, as they deemed it safer to give such 
things as could not be readily appropriated 
to bad uses. Possessing a heart of benevo- 
lence it is not to be wondered at that the 
attention of Charles should have been direct- 
ed towards the institution of Odd-Fellow- 
ship. 

The next night after bis conversation with 
his wife, Charles was proposed to the Lodge 
and in due time was initiated. Several years 
passed away prosperously, and he had no 
occasion to ask for or receive aid from the 
Lodge; but he voluntarily contributed many 
dollars for the aid of others. An evil day 
came. His kind and benevolent feeling led 
him to take a step that nigh proved his ruin. 
A professed friend, and member of the same 
Lodge, too, (for wolves are sometimes found 
in the clothing of sheep, in this institution 
as well as others,) pretended to be in deep 
distress, and solicited bis name on paper of 
his, for a large amount;' for which he gave 
what Charles supposed, at the time, to be 
good security, but to his mortification, he 
found afterwards that the security was worth- 
less. Before the note became due, the vil- 
lain bad absconded; and Charles had to meet 
it. This be could, however, have done with- 
out seriously affecting his business, had it 
not been for several large losses he met with 
in trade, at the same time. Times became 
exceedingly hard; and his losses deranged 
bis affairs, so that be was forced to hire mo- 
ney at two per cent a month, and at the ex* 
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pir&tion of twelve months, he found himself 
on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. At 
this critical juncture he was forced to leave 

home, to attend to some business at C , 

several hundred miles distant. He left with 
barely sufficient money to meet his expen- 
ses, after leaving a few dollars for his fami- 
ly. He expected to be gone only a fort- 
night, but at the expiration of three weeks, 
a letter reached his wife, written in a strange 
hand. It read as follows: 

C , Sept. 12, 18—. 

Dear Sister — Your husband, Brother 


for her journey; and, soon she was swiftly 
hurrying towards the object of her dearest 
affections. About noon they arrived at 

B ; but here an unforeseen accident 

occurried. Soon after they left the station 
where they stopped for wood and water, 


Charles Isley, is at C- 
sick, with a brain fever. 


He 


reason, only at short intervals, since he was 
taken. To-day reason seemed to assume 
her throne for an hour so, when he express- 
ed a strong desire to see his wife; and we 
promised him that you should be immediate- 
ly sent for. Enclosed is twenty dollars to 
Come with all the dis- 


through the carelessness of the tender of 
one of the switches, the train was thrown 
from the track, and the cars badly smashed 
up, injuring a large number of passengers. 
Among those thought, at the time, to be 
seriously injured, was Mrs. Isley. She was 
immediately conveyed to the nearest hotel, 
dangerously j and a physician sent for. Mrs. Isley, during 
has had his the whole time, was insensible, but as some 
one, in attendence, was loosing her dress, & 
paper dropped on the floor. Bat little notice 
was taken of it, more than to pick it up, and 
lay it upon the stand. After the Doctor had 
arrived, and examined her case, he called for 
some paper to write a receipt. That paper 
being the nearest at hand, was pasted to him. 


pay your expenses 

patch possible. The beat care will be taken The moment his eye glanced upon It, he saw 


of your husband! Dear madam, hope for 
the best! 

(Signed by the Secretary.) 


a traveling card, such as are granted to the 
wives of Odd-Fellows. “This lady must be 
cared for,” thought the kind physician. Hav- 
The same night the Lodge of which ing written his recipe, he dispatched one ser- 
Charles was a member received a . com muni- vant for the medicine, and another to the 
lions as follows: depotto secure the baggage of Mrs. Isley. 

To the Officers and Brothers of Lodge ^ Mrs. Isley was too ill to give any account of 

/. O. of O. F. i her journey. The physician immediately dis- 

Dear Brethren — Bro. Charles Isley, patched a communication to the N, G. of 

holding a travelling card from your Lodge, — ~ — Lodge, at N . The communica- 

came to this place about three weeks since, tion had the desired effect. The next day a 
and the night but one after he came here, member of the visiting committee was on the 
was taken with a brain fever, and is now spot. Mrs. laley was not so seriously in- 
under the watchful care of the visiting com- jured as was at first supposed. In two days 
mittee of this Lodge. His benefits, for two more she was able to resume her journey, 
weeks, have been paid to him. There seems accompanied by the visiting committee of 


to be but little prospect of his recovery; 
though we hope for the best. At his request, 
we have sent for his wife. Will you please 
to see that sho is on her way with as little 
delay as possible) 

Yours, respectfully, in F., L. and T. 

(Signed by the N. G. and Secretary.) 
After the above communication was read, 
the Lodge immediately voted that the visit- 
ing committee be instructed to call upon 


the Lodge. 

The day following their departure from 
B — they arrived at C — , about eight 


in the evening. Mrs. Isley desired to be 
show n immediately to the rooms of her bus- 
band. A servant showed her the way; they 
passed through a long entry that led to the 
room. Though at a public house, all was 
hushed as in the silence of midnight. At 
the door T they were met by a man, on tiptoe. 
Mrs. Isley immediately, and assist her in He spoke not, but his index finger was Tais- 
making such preparations for her journey as ed* and pointed towards them; he brought 
she required; and that the N. G, be an- the fingers of his other hand to his lips, and 
thorized to draw upon the Treasurer of the; shook hia head to enjoin silence. “O can it 
Lodge, forsuch an amount of money as in be he is dying!” said Mrs. Isley, to herself, 
the opinion of the visiting committee, the She sunk back upon the banister, nearly 
circumstance of the case demanded — and, overcome with the thought. The fatigue of 
also, that a traveling card be granted to Sis- the journey— the injury she had received 
ter Isley for one year, from the accident on the road, and the ex- 

The visiting committee immediately repair- citement of the occasion, completely over- 
ed to the residence of Mrs. Isley. They powered her, and she fell prostrate upon the 
found her in deep distress. They administer- floor. The watcher motioned to the ai- 
ed all the consolation in their power. By tendnnt to close the door of the room where 
the next morning, everything was arranged the sick man lay, and ho gently raised her 
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up, and her carried to her room. The physi- “I will, I will! O, the consolation of this 
cjan was at hand; he bathed her temples, hour. u I was a stranger, and ye took me in” 
and applied soothing restoratives, and soon “We have done nothing but our duty to 
she recovered, but her reason hand gone. our brother,” said the watcher. 

“O, my husband, my husband!” she ex- But we will not tire the reader by a min* 
claimed; “why did I consent to let you join ute recital of all the particulars of this pain- 
the Lodge! Ah, I understand it all! that sign ful narrative. 

— that sign — they can’t deceive me; I was The next day, the business of the visiting 
at the door of the Lodge. Oh, my Charles, committee, who accompanied Mrs. Isley 

my Charles! He is murdered — I know he is!” from B — , required his presence at home; 

To the looker on, the scene was painful but he did not leave until he had given strict 
beyond endurance. But here, perhaps, we direction that everything should be done for 
ought to <eju>lain. When Mrs. Isley arrived, the comfort of Mr. Isley and his wife, and at 
Charles haa fallen into a gentle slumber, for the expense of the Lodge of which he was a 
the first time for forty-eight hours. His member. 

physician regarded his symptoms as drawing Mrs. Isley recovered slowly; and it was 
to a crisis, and strictly enjoined that no one nearly ten weeks before she was well enough 

should be admitted into his room, excepting to return to the city of N — . During 

his watchers. The landlady knowing that it his sickness and the sickness of his wife Mr. 
was Mrs. Isley that had arrived, had, at the Isley received his sick benefits promptly 
request of Mrs. Isley, injudiciously directed every week, and they both received all the 
the servant to show her to his room. A re- attention heart could desire. But five dol- 
cognition that might have proved fatal to the lars a week was not enough to meet their 
husband, if not to the wife. expenses, and the brethren of the several 

Everything was done for the comfort of Lodges in the place promptly met the defi- 
Mrs. Isley that could be, but it was a dread- ciency, by private contributions. As soon 
ful night for her, as well as for those who at- as he was able, Mr. Isley finished the busi- 

tended her. fc*he vainly imagined that her ness which called him to C , and in 

husband was murdered by the Odd-Fellows, this, he was more successful than he an- 
The ghost of Morgan haunted her continual- ticipated. He succeeded in collecting a large 
ly. demand against a company which he feared 

Mr. Isley slept sweetly through the night, were insolvent, so that he was able to pre- 
and the next morning, when he awoke, was sent the several Lodges in the place with & 
perfectly rational. His fever had turned, small sum each, to be appropriated to the aid 
and he was better than he had been for of those who should happen to be destitute 
weeks, thongh extremely weak. His first of the means of repaying, 
inquiry was if his wife had arrived. His Comfortably seated again by their own 
watchers were fearful of the result, and put quiet and happy fireside, several months af- 
him off by the assurance of her arrival that ter the event narrated above, the thoughts of 
day. Mrs. Isley reverted back to those painful 

But to return to Mrs. Isley. Of the two, and trying scenes, 
her situation was now the most critical. To- “But had they no expectation of reward, 

wards morning she fell into disturbed and in all they did for you at C * 1” she at 

delirious sleep; and when awoke, her whole length inquired. 

frame was scorched with a burning fever, “How should they have had, my dear? I 

and for six long weeks she never left her was an entire stranger. 

bed. “How did you make yourself krOwn?” 

The afternoon of the same day, Charles “When I found I was sick and destitute 
again inquired for his wife. The fact of her of money, I inquired for an Odd-Fellow, 
presence could no longer be safely concealed, The gentleman, Mr. J., whom you saw so 
and they frankly told him of her true situa- frequently there, immediately called upon 
don. me; and to him I made known my situation. 

“She will be well provided for, Mr. Isley,” He happened to be the N. G. of one of the 
said the informant. Lodges in that place. That night my case 

“I know it,” was his reply. “I know in was reported to the Lodge. You know the 
whose hands I am;” and the thoughts of this rest.” 

renewed token of kindness, opened afresh “How did he know but what you was an 

the fountains of 'his heart He turned upon imposter?” 

his pillow and wept like a child. “By my card.” 

“Be calm, be calm! Mr. Isley — for your “You might have forged that” 
own sake, and the skke of your wife. You “I had something else.” 

ere too weak to endure such immoderate “What was it?” 

grief.” ^ l “That is the secret” 
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“And will you not tell your wife?” said 
Mrs Isley, playfully. 

“Do you desire to know it?” 

“No, Charles,” she replied, tenderly, 
throwing her same around his neck. “After 
having witnessed so much kindness from 
your brethren, I have no desire that you 
should abuse the confidence they have placed 
in you. Nothing gives me more pleasure 
than to know you have such friends.” 

Boston Odd-Fdltnr. 


[Written for the Western M Fellow * 7 Magazine,] 
THE MAGIC GLASS. 

I looked— -and a scene of fairy brightness 
was pictured on the outspread canvas®. 
Bright sunlit skies, with now, and then a 
cloudlet floating through the spangled azure. 
A deep, clear river, with its blue waves, 
swept on in joy through flowery sedges, far 
down in whose crystal depths lay mirrored 
the forest trees, whose overshadowing 
boughs met, far over its calm and wuveless 
breast, their leaves so darkly green whose cool 
recesses echoed and re* echoed the glad car- 
ols of the mellow warblers of the sunny 
south. The breezes were loaded with fra- 
grance from the many and gorgeously hued 
flowers which dotted in lavish beauty the 
grassy lawn. 

Two little children alone enjoyed its 

beauties. Health bloomed on their cheeks, 
and happiness beamed forth from their laugh- 
ing eyes. Cool zephyrs played with the 
glossy curls, that rested so lovingly on those 
fair young brows, as with joyous shouts of 
childish mirth they pursued the little bubbles 
on the stream, or chased from flower to flow- 
er the idle butterfly. 

Now gaze we on another scene. Before 
us stands two noble boys. No longer are 
they surrounded by childhood’s happy scenes, 
or busily, yet joyously pursuing their child- 
ish sports. Life’s broad and varied field 
lies open before them. Through this they 
must pass — o’er its quicksands must they 
direct their untried footsteps, and mark out 
for themselves a path on its seeming flowery 
expanse. Both are .buoyant with hope, wild 
and joyous-hearted. Fancy pictures to them 
bright, fairy scenes, and visions of future 
happiness and greatness, add still greater 
lustre to the sparkling flashes of those glad 
eyes, “ glistening with their happy dreams, ’* 
and 

“Their spirits are young floven 
More fresh, more beautiful, more bright than those 
That bloom around them.” 

But again the magic glass portrays anoth- 
er scene. Manhood’s stern shadows have 
now marked both those brows, with the deep 
furrows time and sorrow alone can wear. 


and yet how different are they now, how 
| strangely, how fearfully do they differ. Mark 
1 this one, as at eve’s approach with lightened 
footsteps, and a gladdened eye, he turns hinr 
toward a cheerful home, where smiles and 
kind welcomes await him. See him, as he 
stands, a nation’s idol, respected, loved and 
honored by all. See the calm, peaceful 
smile that settles on his countenance, speak- 
ing of a heart at ease, and a conscience 
whose upbraid] ngs ne’er caused an hour’s 
sorrow. Yet life's journey has not been al- 
together smooth to him. Full many of the 
smiles, kindled by Hope, have been changed 
to frowns by Time’s relentless hand; full 
many a heart-flower has his iron footsteps 
crushed. Full many a winter blast ha s 
swept fiercely o’er him, yet turned he not 
aside from the plain, narrow path of duty. 
Torn we now to the other one. Watch him 
as pale and haggard, he steals forth on some 
errand of crime. Deep guilt and remorse 
have stamped their impress there; the path 
he pursued, although it seemed strewn with 
flowers, has led to a bleak, barren, noisome 
place, where the sunlight of religion and 
happiness ne’er cast their bright beams o’er 
his clouded soul. The still, calm hour of 
twilight brings no peace, no repose. Night 
only brings a repetition of his dark deeds, 
too dark to be enacted in the light of day. 
No flower blooms in his “cheerless path- 
way,” and 

"The JEg'ht clouds 

That moved so swcutly o’fr bis »orniag *ky r 
Have darkened to a tom pest.” 

But the Uat scene awaits us tow The 
last of Earth approaches. Her broad ex- 
panse ha* been faithfully traversed, the goal 
is near, the haven almost won. To one a 

welcoming angel extends bis band, and bids 
him enter, tears and sorrows surround the 
couch where he breathes bis last. The sil- 
ver cord is loosened, and affection's band 
cannot stay the ebbing tide of life. Alas! 
how sad the contrast in yon other scene. 
No tender hand wipes the dew of death from 
the brow; no gentle friend weeps o’er his 
near departure; no gleam of happiness lights 
up the ebon gloom, which shrouds his soul; 
no syren tone whispers of a life beyond the 
grave. A nation’s curse rests on his name. 

’Tia done — the magic glass unfolds no 
more. Man may not draw aside the veil 
which shrouds the distant future. He, too, 
has breathed his last, and together they must 
pass througiu*nother scene, and be arraign- 
ed at another tribunal, where ws cannot fol- 
I low them. 

But learn thou a lesson from what we have 
seen. Trace out thy path through life 
aright; turn not aside to view every bril- 
liant flower or sparkling stone, lest the fear- 
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fill tornado buret o’er thy uncovered head in 
all its fury. Seek out for thyself a shelter 
from the midnight storm, an &*from the noon- 
day sun* And when called to cross the 
deep river which separates from other and 
brighter scenes— the flowery fields beyond— 
no heart- tremblings, no painful throb bings 
of conscience, will cause thee to waver and 
fall L. 

[Written for the Western Odd Feltows* Uagoxiner] 
WHO ISA FOOLT 

In the sacred writings we are informed that 
"the fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God” — so that it is no he who is deficient in 
natural genius, or mental endowments, but 
he who denies the existence of Deity, that 
may be considered a fooL Who else could, 
with the evidences given by nature around 
him, and the divine revelation to resort to, 
for more particular instruction, say in bis 
heart there is no God, save one whose judg- 
ment has become perverted and understand- 
ing impaired by constant and varied efforts 
to change the truth in such a manner, as 
would best suit his distorted moral views. 
Who for a moment, could bear to indulge the 
dreadful thought, that there is no God, — 
no friend above to look to for comfort and 
support, when all earthly friends have for- 
saken or passed away — no guardian angel to 
guide us through the trackless waste of life. 
Alone on earth! alone to baffle with the 
many temptations, trials, and disappoint- 
ments, accompanying this changeful ex- 
istence! Whati no star of hope to shine 
through the gathering gloom— when we look 
forward to the time not far distant, when 
our bodies, weary and worn by the turmoils of 
life, are to lie low in the grave, would it not 
be awful to believe that the mind, the soul, 
which soars far above the trifles which en- 
gage the attention of mere earth-worms, 
that part which was created, and fitted to 
comprehend and commune with Deity, when 
divested of earthly obstructions — that this 
too, should perish, and pass away as the 
morning cloud. He is a strange being, who 
would thus wish to buy the immortal with 
the mortal, yet such a belief, strangely awful, 
as it seems, is a necessary result of that 
which teaches there is no God. The study 
of man himself, affords abundant proof of 
superior wisdom and skill in the anatomy 
and structure of his own body, which is so 
“fearfully and wonderfully made," and in the 
adaptation of the several parts to each other, 
and of the whole to answer the important 
end, for whii:h it was evidently constructed. 
He who reflects at all, cannot fail to 
see the evidence of infinite wisdom in the 
powers and faculties of bis own immortal 
39 


mind, and the quenchless thirsting of that 
mind after immortally, and he who arrives 
at the conclusion that there In no Gud, not 
only sets aside these evidence*, and the tes- 
timony of the Bible, but equally disregards 
the voice of na ure, for nature proves there is 
a God, it would shrink at the very idea of 
self-creation. The world, the universe, our 
own existence, nay, all things proclaim in 
trumpet tones, and in a language that can- 
not be mistaken, the existence of q God. 
Wherever wo turn our eyes we see this great 
truth proclaimed, for who can behold the 
etherl&l vault, around and above him, decked 
with uninmerable worlds, blending their 
rays in quiet unison— and the moon, *' queen 
of night," riding victoriously through the 
heavens — and say in hi* heart, there is no 
God, The thunders speak in fearful lan- 
guage of the mighty power of a God, when 
crash echoes crash, from peak to peak 
and cloud to cloud the forked lightning play- 
ing fearlessly its awful games, unrestrained 
by human power — the hurricane’s blast pro- 
claims aloud the strength and power of a 
God when it makes for its self a path through 
the time defying forest, — the thundering 
cataract — the mountain billows of the deep 
blue Ocean speak the same — even the ttny 
flower, the very springing forth of a blade of 
gras*, proves there is an unseen power di- 
recting all thing# — the gentle streamlet as it 
glides along its way, over the pebbly bed, 
murmurs praises to that God who "me&s- 
ureth the water*, in the hollow oFhis hand," 
— the down on the wing of a bird, on the 
leaflet of the forest tree teaches it no less, 
than the "choral symphony" of thousands on 
thousands of bright suns, and stars, and 
worlds, that since the morning of creation, 
when all the sons of God shouted for joy, 
have kept up their "harmonious dance in 
measuring the revolutions of time” without 
a single jar or discord and without wearying 
in their course*, or departing a single hair’s- 
breadth from the exact pathway marked 
out for them to pursue by the '‘Great Archi- 
tect on the mighty map of the universe," 
And to him wbosaith there is no God, a voice 
comes from every point of space from every 
sun and star, — from every creature that 
breathes, where there i* life or motion, from 
every bird and insect, from every breath of 
the stirring wind, and every leaf of the 
forests. He has to stop his ear against all 
these voices, and close up the avenues of his 
heart against the conviction they are intended 
to produce. Surely "the fool hath said in his 
heart, there ii no God," yea mo*t justly are 
those who deny the existence of a God, 
denominated fools. MARIA. 

Truth must prevail. 
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[original.] 

A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 

[We make the following extract from an essay, 
read by one of our young female acquaintances, 
while attending a Seminary in an adjoining coun- 
ty. Its correct sentiment, beautiful style, and 
good common sense, ought to be appreciated by 
overy sister who may road it. — Eds. Mao.] 

In the home circle there should always 
exist that kindness and politeness with which 
we are wont to treat our most distinguished 
guests. Cheerful looks and amiable tem- 
pers should always be brought to the fireside. 
It is true, that sincere sisterly affection may 
exist without all these external marks, even 
as the subterranean stream may flow on to 
the ocean unrecked of; and even the "plan- 
ets might pursue in darkness and in night 
the order of their course, but it is their bril- ■ 
liance that embellishes it.” 

"The right of primogeniture is not ac- i 
knowledged by our form of government, ” | 
yet it exists and exerts an influence to a 
greater or less extent in every household. I 
No titled dignataries, no royal estate or great j 
name are bequeathed here, for we do not re- 
cognize such marks of monarchy; but na- : 
ture, herself, has established an indisputable j 
order. Priority of birth gives to the elder I 
sister strong claims upon her younger bro- 1 
there and sisters, and they, in turn, possess j 
still stronger ones on her. She can, with ! 
care, gain their youthful confidence, because 
she herself "is more freshly touched with a { 
feeling of their infirmities.” Her acute sen- j 
eibilities are extended in all their little trou-J 
bles, and through her influence and exam-i 
pie, may be instilled those moral principles 
which are necessary to the happiness of ev- 
ery one. More may be effected by her ex- 
ample, than by a whole armory of precepts. ! 
How often do we hear some tiny one, in 
self- extenuation, plead a sister’s example; 
"sister does so,” trembles on her infant lips. 

It should always be our object to highten 
the happiness and elevate the character of 
those around us, and as filial affection is one 
of the noblest motives to action, in what 
manner can it be more strongly evinced than 
by our endeavors to lighten the cares of our 
parents, and to remove, at least, a portion of 
the heavy burden resting upon them. How 
often by the dread, unsparing hand of the j 
spoiler, is the mother removed, and her du- 
ties made to devolve on the eldest daughter. | 
How important to her, then, is that confi- 
dence, which can only be won from the tim- 
id, yet trusting creatures around her, by the 
most tender assiduities and winning kind- j 
ness. The tide of her own grief must then 
be stayed. The chord that vibrates now so 
sadly, must be touched with healing gentle- i 


| ness. When she sees the cloud of gloom 
, resting on their young brows, hers should be 
! power and cheerfulness, to rouse their de- 
i pressed spirits, and to woo back the merry 
smile of old. In the sweet melody of her 
j voice lies the charm to lull the passions in 
their wildest play. 

How often, too, is she called upon to be- 
come the soother and consoler of her parents 
in the hour when affliction or adversity has 
| thrown a pall of midnight darkness o’er 
their horizen. Then may she become to 
them a “ministering spirit,” and the “balm 
cup” offered to hoary age by the hand of a 
child doubly sweet, for then is affection min- 
gled with the soothing portion. Then must 
she learn to school her own heart, though 
the draught in the chalice of affliction be bit- 
ter as wormwood, — then must she struggle 
to come forth from the crucible of suffering, 
refined and purified. 

Sister, hast thou ever looked upon that in- 
nocent one, who comes to thee, Hsping its 
childish thought, and seeking thy advice in 
its little troubles — and thought there per- 
haps on thee rested the future happiness and 
usefulness through life, and, with some limi- 
tations, its eternal welfare. Hast thou 
thought when gazing into those laughing 
eyes, upturned to thine, as the tiny arms 
wound lovingly round thy neck, that thon 
mayest live to see those eyes become fixed 
and rayless in death, and those prattling lips 
forever stilled, and reflected, that, perhaps, 
on thee devolved the task to train the deli- 
cate plant, and unfold the petals of the open- 
ing bud, to bloom more brightly, more last- 
ingly in Eden bowers. Thy influence — thy 
trust, is a sacred one, and, oh! as such learn 
thou to regard it. Dost thou wish for fame? 
Do the bright etherial visions that flitted be- 
fore thy imagination in thy girlish dreams, 
still haunt thee like visions of past joy? 
Does the applause of the world sound as the 
echo of sweet music to thine ears, and the 
glittering favors of the distant future, sparkle 
like diamonds in thine eyes? Trust not thy 
happiness to so frail a support. Cultivate 
thy intellect, — use it, — exercise it; regard it 
as a talent committed to thee by heaven, 
which thou must return with usury; — but 
seek thy happiness ever in the home circle. 
Or, does Pleasure, with her syren tones, seek 
to lure thee away, and Fancy, with her mag- 
ic wand, convert all her rewards into seem- 
ing flowers? Beware! — they are but seem- 
ing — for the "thorn of remorse” is hidden 
beneath their leaves, and the adder of self- 
reproach lies coiled within those beautiful 
‘folds. When thou art rewarded for thy in- 
terest, by the love and confidence of thy 
younger brothers and sisters, the smile of 
pleasure which wreathes thy lips, and tip 
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tear by which it is chastened, will bring more 
real, heart-felt pleasure, than any “sem- 
blance of joy which glitters in the halls of 
fashion.” 

The household band may be broken. One 
of the loved ones may depart for a brighter 
clime — it may be the one dearest to thee — 
the one, around whom the bonds of affection 
are gathered in strongest ties; but were they 
made of adamant they must dissolve at the 
command of death. “One word from him, 
and the casket hath no jewel — the soul no 
earthly shrine.” One link in the domestic 
chain is broken — one flower in the family 
wreath is blasted. The deep vail of mourn- 
ing envelopes that household in its sable j 
folds, and 

“ the bright waves 

That caught the morning and evening beam, 
Wear midnight’s sable hue.” 

Will not this sorrow for the dead be less 
poignant — thy burden of grief much light- 
ens, if, in the recollection of the past, no 
harsh word is found written on the tablet of 
memory, and)no unkind actions loom up like 
threatening storms, to embitter the remem- 
brance of other days? 

“A wail was heard around the bed, the deathbed 
of the young, 

Amidst the tears, the funeral chant a mournful 
aistor sung, 

Listen, dear Sister of my soul ! oh, whore are » 
now the days 

That langhed among the deep hills, on all out 
infant plays ? 

When we two sported by the streams, or tracked 
them to their source, 

And like a Stag’s, the rocks along was their 
fearless course ! 

— I see the Cedars waning yet, I Bee the rills 
descend, — 

I see thy bounding step no more— my Sister and 
friend 1” P. 


A Pretty Incident. — A journal of the 
south of France mentions a circumstance 
with the savings of the passengers from a 
Parisian steamer, the boiler of which ex- 
ploded on the Rhone. An infant was banded 
from one passenger to another until it reach- 
ed a small boat which had come to the aid of 
persons on board; but, just as the child was 
received by the men in the boat, a large 
beat, by some mismanagement, came violent- 
ly against it, and the smaller one was over- 
turned. The child was, however, saved by 
the circumstance of having been placed on 
a cushion, which floated down the current, 
and carried the child to a point of^the shore 
where some boatmen took it up. When 
reseued it still held an apple in its hand. 


[Correspondence of the Western 0. F. Magazine.] 
LETTER FROM M. W. G. MASTER. 

Messes. Editors: — Reaching home on 
Saturday night, the 16th of April, I was on 
Sunday called by my Lodge (Shelby No, 39) 
to assist in the last tribute of Friendship 
to our departed Bro. Joseph Cook; than 
whom no worthier is left. On Monday I again 
entered on my round of official duty, by 
proceeding to Anderson, where meeting with 
the Brothers who had determined to erect 
another Altar to Friendship, Love and Truth 
— assisted by P. Gs. Jno. H. Stailey, as 
D. G. M.; Geo. Brown, as G. Marshall, 
D. Haines, as G. Secy.; Wm. N. Lummis, as 
G. Treas. and Jno. H. Jameson, as Guardian, 
Anderson Lodge No. 131, was instituted in 
ample form, after initiating, and conferring 
the various Degrees; the following Brothers 
were severally elected, and dulv installed 
Officers of said Lodge, viz: G. fe. Divins, 
N. G.; R. N. Clark, V. G.; H. M. Wil- 
liams, Secy.; and Wm. Wilson, Treas. 
P. G. Russell having withdrawn from 
Pendleton Lodge No. 88 I renewed his com- 
mission as D. D. G. M. including No. 131 in 
the same. 

After the labors of that memorable night I 
had to undergo the infliction of 28 miles 
country road to my next point, Amana Lodge 
No. 28, Jonesborough. Here I found the 
Friends Wm. and David Jay preserved that 
decorum in the business of the Lodge, that 
forms so distinguishing a feature of that peo- 
ple. 

Missisinewa Lodge No. 96, at Marion, 
Grant County also works well, though her 
finances need correcting. At this place I 
conferred the Degree of Rebekah on six 
Ladies who with those already admitted gave 
gratifying evidence of the general apprecia- 
tion of this beautiful Degree. By reference 
to the map you will observe that there is no 
road from Marion to the County seat of 
Wells, and well would it have been for me 
had I not attempted to find one; but per- 
severance will enable others to reach 
Blupfton Lodge No. 114 and the same 
spirit well directed, may yet qualify this 
Lodge for a place among her sisterhood. 

Lafontaine Lodge No. 42, at Hunting- 
ton, by some inadvertence is chartered as 
“Huntington” but has been recognized by 
the Indian sobriquet above. Errors would 
seem to be contagious; as I reached this 
place after dark, — they failing to receive 
notice, and the packet arriving two hours 
ahead of time, prevented as thorough ex- 
amination as seemed necessary, 
i Fort Wayne Lodge No. 14, and Har- 
I mony No. 19, at the city of the summit are 
I both in healthy condition; were it proper, I 
| could indulge in encomium; but must for* 
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bear. Reaching here before day on Satur- 
day and remaining until Monday, gave me 
ample time for reet and recreation. This city 
haa the elements of wealth and moral great- 
ness in an eminent degree; and the impres- 
sion comes irresistably to the mind of the 
traveller, that her citizens possess the true 
spirit of enterprise. 

In company with D. G. M. Jeffords I visited 
Auburn Lodge No. 116, at the county seat 
of DeKalb. This Lodge will compare favor- 
ably with the Order at large, they have done 
nothing that needs repenting, with an anxiety 
to receive instruction, I found them well 
versed in all their duties. 

After a journey of 42 miles we reached 
the beautiful town of Lima, reposing in all 
the loveliness of cottage architecture, amid 
the luxuriance of Mongoquinong Prairie. 
The hope was indulged, that, among those, 
who had once essayed to implant the teach- 
ings of our beloved Order; enough could yet 
be found willing to resusitate the manes of 
Mongoquinong Lodge No. 76, but the effort 
was fruitless, those who had undertaken the 
establishment of the Lodge, have practised 
a fraud upon themselves and never knew 
the worth of the jewel obtained at so cheap 
a rate. An official notice respecting cards 
emanating from said defunct Lodge must 
close her history. 

Taking the Michigan Southern Rail Road 1 
at Sturges, I passed to Elkhart Co. Lodge 
No. 31, at Goshen, here as in the older 
Lodges they have fallen into a neglect of the 
minor requirements of law, which imper- 
ceptibly lead to more serious evils. 

Pulaski Lodge No. 60, at the town of 
Elkhart bears evidence of a desire to avoid 
the direlictions of the parent Lodge. This 
Branch of the family is doing well. 

St. Joseph Lodge No. 27, at Mishawaka, 
was the next object of my visit, this flourish- 
ing city with her immense water privileges, 
established furnaces, and operatr 3 people, 
should sustain a healthy working j^odge and 
can if the proper course is pursued. 

South Bend Lodge No. 29, 1 took by sus- 
prise, for in tbe absence of the Sec , on ex- 
amining the books, papers Ac. I found my 
notice unopened. They have a large amount 
of posting to get the Lodge righted up. My 
visit was brief as J was compelled to take 
the cars that night in Order to reach my 
next point Michigan City, here the Lodge 
was ready to surrender her charter, as indeed 
it had been for more than a year past, Wil- 
dkt Lodge No. 26, presents a strong illustra- 
tion of the evil consequences arising from 
the practice of tolerating delinquents, as this 
Lodge tried it to the fullest extent. The 
last officers of the Lodge made a formal sur- 
render of the Charter, Books, and properties 


of Wildey Lodge No. 26 on the 2nd day of 
May, 1853. After making a careful in- 
ventory of her effects, ana receiving the 
same in my official keeping, f took mjr 
leave of the Bros, and was awaiting the 
train for my next point, when a constitu- 
tional number, feeling their utte^ desolation, 
determined to renew their efforts in the great 
cause of Odd Fellowship; five minutes would 
have closed the opporturnity, on returning 
among them I found a few devoted Bro’s. 
willing to assume the responsibilities of the 
future, with the odium of the past to contend 
with. The preliminaries being properly 
arranged and legal proceedings had, I in- 
stalled Bros. A. Ryersoh, N. G.; J. H. 
Forbes. V. G.; F. 0. Deming, Secy., S. 
Ritter, Treas.; and J. D. Phelps, Guardian, 
and committed tbe higher interests of the 
Lodge to the care of If. G. Jno. R. Fravel 
D. D. G. M. 

Chkqueuk No. 56, at Valparaiso, appears 
in rather a languid condition, though her 
members as Odd Fellows fully illustrate 
their name, which means in the Indian ver- 
nacular, **good, very good.” 

At Laporte Lodge, No. 36, the Order is 
in a very flourishing state; the books are 
exceedingly well kept, as also the general 
interests of the Order; some slight aiscrep- 
encies in regard to the Law was all that en- 
gaged my attention. 

Americus Lodge, No. 91, at Plymouth, 
needs a closer observance of the General 
Law in order to secure her own prosperity. 

Kosciusko Lodge, at Warsaw, is one of 
those quiet retreats of Friendship, Love and 
Truth, where the sojourner is divested of 
every feeling of estrangement, and is msde 
to feel as one of the family. Here also I 
conferred the degree of Rebekah on several 
ladies. 

Rochester Lodge, No. 47, in attempting 
to combine the Church with the Order in a 
building arrangement, assumed a serious re- 
sponsibility, which they were compelled to 
bear up under; but having succeeded in over- 
coming every obstacle in tbe pursuit of 
their object, they can now enjoy a season of 
repose. 

Logansport boasts of Neilsov Lodge, No. 
12, and Logan Lodge No. 40, each maintain- 
ing a prudish reserve towards the other, by 
occupying seperate Halls, this being their 
inherent right, which none may call in ques- 
tion, yet the effect is worthy their considera- 
tion. 

Russiaville Lodge, No. 105, was reach- 
ed with personal difficulty. This is one of 
the points for which I felt great anxiety; 
having los£ their all by fire, after having fin- 
ished a Hall, and furnished the same, they 
had the worth of the Order fhirly presented 
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to their consideration; but it was not a mat- 
ter of dollars and cents, when principles 
were brought into the question. They at 
once determined their tabernacle should 
again be reared. With a commendable zeal 
they have again rebuilt their Hall, and have 
fully renewed their work. It will prove a 
source of mortification to those Lodges, who 
withhold the small evidence of sympathy, 
that the unfortunate have a right to expect; 

I trust that those who have no as yet done 
so, will respond to the call. 

Burlington Lodge, No 77, in Carroll 
County, has suffered reduction of numbers 
from removal, yet by keeping up their stated 
meetings, and taking due interest in the work, 
they may maintain an existence. 

At Delphi, No. 28, and Pittsburgh, No. 
63, in the vicinity of the former place, have 
each good Lodges, and both well sustained. 
The finances of 63, require investigation, and 
the work of both needs pruning; there is a 
manifest exuberance of growth. 

My next journey brought me to the far 
famed city of Lafayette, where Lafayette 
Lodge, No. 15, Friendship No. 22, and Tip- | 
pecanoe No. 55, Odd Fellowship should ap- 
pear in its brightest array, but such it did not 
upon close examination. True, there is the 
splendid Hall, perhaps unequalled in the 
State; with all the paraphernalia that the 
most aristocratic may desire, to gratify his 
views of dignity; yet there are matters that 
underlie the whole, which, if not rigidly look- 
ed into, will sap the foundation anatbe whole 
edifice will crumble. 

Here closes my pilgrimage for the present, 
as it was necessary that I should be at home, 
to assist at the dedication of the Hall of 
Shelby Lodge. 

It is due to the Order, to say that every 
where, my reception has been cordial — fra- 
ternal; and notwitqstanding at times I have 
felt wearied with journeying, or have been 
compelled from sense of duty, to counsel 
with sterness, yet there has appeared no in- 
stance, wherein the office has alienated the 
warm affiliation towards the brother. 

As Ever, Yours, 

JOS. L. SILCOX, G. M. 

Shelby ville, May 18th. 


[Written for the Western Odd Fellows’ Magazine.] 

THE GRAVE OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

Beautiful was that little band, and bright 
the chain of love that bound them together. 
‘They had been reared in one home; they had 
played on the tame green sward. One moth- 
er watched over them in sickness and hi 
health, encouraged their innocent amuse- 
ments, or toothed their childish sorrows. 
They grew up in “ beauty side by side,” but 
the hour of parting came; each chose a dif- 


ferent path. The fairy scenery of the West 
lured one away, and there he sleeps in the 
deep forest, ’neath the dark green cedar; the 
Jcidian alone knoweth his place of rest; 
wild birds sing his requiem, and the mut- 
muring stream is the only mourner near. 
One loved the roaring billow, and longed to 
bound o’er the deep blue wave, but the bil- 
low is his winding-sheet, and the wave marks 
his bed; he sleeps 

“Deep down in the coral grove. 
Where the purple mullet and goldfiah rove.” 

He was the idle of that circle, yet they may 
not bend o’er his grave. The fair young sis-, 
ter withered away like a flower, and drooped 
’neath sunny skies; the balmy breath of the 
South sweeps over her, and warm-hearted 
Sou hern friends mourn her untimely death 
War’s delusive and glittering glory led an- 
other far from his loved home. On the first 
field of battle he sought for the bauble fame, 
but the angel of Death sped an arrow which 
cut him on ere the fresh stamps of youth 
had been chased from his brow. They who 
were reared under the same sunny sky, who 
mingled together in childhood’s joyous sports, 
joined in the mirthful peals of laughter, 
are severed. Long and dreary is the dis- 
tance which separates them. K. 


“Strike the Kn^t.” — W hen we were 
boys, says a cotemporary, our father began 
to teach us to work, and we were anxious to 
perform the allotted tasks. We were split- 
ting wood. A rough stick, with a most ob- 
stinate knot, tried all the skill and strength 
of a weak arm, and we were about to re- 
linquish the task, when father came along. 
He saw the piece of wood had been chipped 
down, and the knot hacked around, and took 
the axe, saying, “always strike the knot.” 
The words have always remained safe in 
memory. They are precious words, and 
worthy to be borne in mind by all. Never 
! try to shun a difficulty but look it right in the 
face; catch its eye and you can subdue it as 
a man can a lion. It will cower before you# 
sneak away and hide itself. If you dread 
difficulties, difficulties will grow upon you till 
they bury you in interminable trouble. 

Adversity. — A brave man can never ba 
subdued by adversity; it is the moment when 
his virtues are conspicuous. Hanuibal, when 
an exile from his country, and flying from 
court to court for protection, Zenopbon, in 
the retreat of the ten thousand, and Belisa- 
rious, asking bread from the cold hand of 
charity, have been the subject of more 
eulogy and applause than all their victories. 

Our merit gains us the esteem of the vir- 
tuous. 
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Xhc Hicgteirn 0^ £cilotos’ Iffqgqziije.l 
GEo7bJOCELYN AND JNoJiNDM. MTORS.j 

i 

VOLUME SECOND. 

Th* present No. closes Volume I of the Western 
Odd Fellows Magazine. It was not without some 
misgivings that wo entered upon the publication of I 
the Magazine, for there has hitherto been a singu- ) 
lar fatality attending almost all periodicals of the 
kind ever started in the West, — but one that we 
know of— the Abk— living through its first year. 
Notwithstanding this, believing that a work such ; 


each, and the .work is accomplished. Send ns on 
a large and increased list from every place where 
our periodical has been takon, and we will seo if 
with the original literary and Odd Fellowship 
matter we cannot make it every way worthy yonr 
support by giving at least full value for all that 
we ask. 

Th* following is a list of candidates nominated, 
for the various offices, in the Grand Lodge of this 
State, at its session in January last. In looking 
through the names we find that they are all devot- 
ed Odd Fellows, and that they are men who have 
made some sacrifices, for 44 the good of the Order.” 


as ours is designed to be was needed, after mature j They cannot all be accommodated, and we hope 
deliberation, it was decided that the work should the outs,” after the election is over, will not a- 


be published for one year. No. 1. Vol. 1. was is- j bate their zeal in the good cause; and we know 
sued without a single name on the subscription! from the past of some of those candidates that 
list, preferring that our subscribers should be se- j they w ill bear a defeat with all the grace imagin- 
cured rather by our deeds than by our promises ; \ able. 


resolving hence, to publish it one year according j Fur M. W. Grand Master. 

to our contract, regardless of the losses it might j P. D. G. Master W. K. Edwards, of No. 51; 


occasion. The work was an experiment. The, Grand Conductor D. Woolsey, of No. 7; Dep. 
experiment was a successful on*, and we close j Grand Master Wm. Henderson, of No. 44; P. G. 
our first volume with a sufficient list to justify us Bep. J. P. Chapman, of No. 18. P. G. Daniel 
in saying to the Order in the West and South, Moss, of No. 4. 

that the 44 Magazine,” is a permanent periodical of For R. W. Dep. Grand Master. 

the Order. And it is but due to those who have P. G’s Benjamin Smith, of No. 10; F. M. Finch, 
-sent 'us their names and their dollar, that we of No. 76; 0. P. Morton, of No. 22; Luther Mann, 
thus publicly acknowledge their willingness to J r ., of No. 86; Charles Bichardson, of No. 2. 

For R. W. Grand Warden . 

P. G’i Marshall Sexton, of No. 85; Stewart 
Wilson, of No. 85; D. T. Martell, of No. 49. 

For R. W. Grand Secretary. 

Grand Secretary, Willis W. Wright, of No. 44. 

For R. W. Grand Treasurer. 

Grand Treasurer, J. B. McChesney, of No. 18. 

For Grand Reps. To G. L. U.S. 

Grand Bep. P. A. Hackleman, of No. 85; P. 
to Vol. I— that one of us (the senior) having made Grand Master John H. Taylor, of No. 11; P. G. 
the tour of the State, our arrangements for cones- Master Job B. Eldridge, of No. 12; P. G. Master 
pondence are such os will add much interest to Milton Herndon, of No. 88. 
this department of the work. We have given For Alt * Grand Representative . 

during the past year some excellent articles from P. G’s James Gibson, of No. 2; O. P. Morton, 
our contributors and shall still enrich our pages of No. 28; J. P. Chapman, of No. 18;, J. H. 
with the effusions of their pens. Stailey, of No. 47. 

So far, our friends and contemporaries have 

spoken well of ns and our enterprise, and we in- We see by a late No. of the Banner of the Union, 
tend, if possible, to merit their enconiums. No published in a New York, that they are in a fair 

effort shall be spared by us to make the Magazine, wft y to into a quarrol with the Golden Rule . 

•qual in its literary and Odd Fellowship depart- We hope the good ^ of our Brethem will pro- 
xnenta to any paper in the Union. It rests with vent them from reviving the ill-feelings so lately 

with our friends to say whether we shall do it. allayed in the Empire State. There is room 

The larger the subscription list the better able enough forboth Uve ftnd thore is no nocos$ity for „ 

will the publishers, be to meet the anticipations of quarreling, as to who is “ By Authority;” the mer- 
the members of the Order. its of the two papers will be all that the masses 

The first No. of Vol. II will be issued about 0 f the Order will bo guided by in their subscrip- 
ts 20th of this Month. We trust that those whose tion. We had much rather make a good paper 
•ubeoriptiona have expired will immediately re- than be the Organ of all the Grand Lodges in the 
new. Come, brethren, a little assistance from Union. 


sustain Ike work and the general expression that 
has reached us, from all quarters, is that the work 
must and would be sustain. 

During the past year, the Editers bavo labored 
under many disadvantages. Their means for se- 
curing original matter has been limited. And al- 
though we do not like to make many promises, — 
we say however that our arrangements are such 
that we can make Vol. II a much superior work 
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* BE PUNCTUAL. 

Tuxbk is one feature in the Order to which we 
would call the especial attention of the members 
as every way worthy their most careful consider- 
ation, viz: — the necessity of punctuality in the 
payment of the quarterly dues. 

Upon the subject of dues and benefits, many 
members of the Order widely differ. Some of 
them view the whole system of Odd-Fellowship 
worthy to be perpetuated only on account of its 
“health insurance” element ; while others just as 
.good and devoted have little regard for this fea- 
ture, and think that the moral and social duties 
inculcated are alone the elements that should de- 
mand the attention of the Fraternity. Of the re- 
lative importance of these two features our opin- 
ion is already known, and it is unnecessary to re- 
peat it here; but white- Odd-Fellowship promises 
pecuniary assistance in times of need and distress, 
money must be one of the main pillars of support. 
We trust this feature will never be abolished, for 
benevolenoe without money in this material world 
is too often as cheerless as a painted fire in mid- 
winter. 

To meet these demands the system of dues was 
adopted, and the punctual payment of these is 
made a test of “good standing.” Those who are 
in arrears at the end of a quarter or term, lose 
their right to draw benefits, and in case of death 
destroy all legal olaim that their family may have 
hitherto had upon the Lodge or Order. In some 
instances, it is said, this law works hardships. 
This is only apparent, not rCal. 

Under the present constitution of Odd-Fellow- 
■hip, it cannot exist without funds. Empty its 
treasuries and it dies. This foot renders it abso- 
lutely neoessary that the re shall be some strict law 
upon the subject of the payment of dues; and so 
great did this necessity appear to those who framed 
the law for Indiana, that the member is deprived 
of the right to demand pecuniary relief not only 
during the period of his delinquency, but for thir- 
teen or twenty-six weeks after he ceases to be de- 
linquent, according to the amount of his delin- 
quency. Every Odd-Fellow knows that this is 
the law, and agrees to abide by it. 

Delinquency can result but from one of three 
causes, design, negleot, or inability. It sometimes 
happens that there are persons who wish to dis- 
connect themselves from the Order, and one meth- 
od they pursue is to die, by a year’s delinquency. 
A much more rational and gentlemanly way, 
would be to withdraw, honorably. Cases of this 
kind do not often occur, and when they do occur, 
their influence is but slightly detrimental. 

Some others, correct, active and devoted in eve- 
rything else, carelessly negleot to pay their dues *t 
the commencement or end of the quarter, and 
thus permit themselves to become delinquent. 
Others sometimes depend upon some punctual 


friend to do it for them, and call upon them (the 
careless ones) and obtain the amount advanced for 
them. Unfortunately this punotual one is absent 
at the proper time, or through the multiplicity of 
of his own cares entirely forgets his careless 
friends, and they become delinquent. Soon after 
the term expires, one of these delinquent ones be- 
comes sick, or his wife dies, and application is 
made for benefits for him, when to his astonish- 
ment he is “in arrears,” and not entitled to bene- 
fits. An effort is made to reinstate him because 
he forgot to pay his dues, and does not succeed. 
He and his friends feel that the law has been too 
rigidly enforced in his case, some of them become 
estranged, leave the Order, and so far forget their 
obligations as to speak evil of it. That particular 
Lodge, suffers more, perhaps, for enforcing the 
law, than she would have done by paying a $15 
or $80 premium on carelessness, and suffers, too, 
for doing what every unprejudiced man must say 
was right. Through the influence of thi&estrang- 
ed brother and his friend, (for all have their influ- 
ence) some good men are kept out oY the Order, 
and years pass away, before the Lodge recovers 
from the neglect of that one brother to pay his 
dues at the proper time. Let each brother see that 
he is clear of the books, for himself, and if he is 
unable to attend the Lodge, lot him furnish his 
friend with a sufficient amount to pay the quar- 
ter’s dues, and then his friend will not forget him* 
or if he does, the statement to the Lodge that the 
brother had placed the funds in his hands, and he 
had forgotten to pay them over, will produoe a 
re-instatement. But don’t let the brother 
“If I am not present when the quarter ends, you 
square my account, and I’ll pay you,” for he may 
not have the money, or having it, may forget to 
pay; and you are rendered delinquent through 
carelessness, and may be estranged from those by 
whose side you have labored for years in the great 
cause of benevolence and peace. 

Inability sometimes throws a brother in arrears 
for we have known those who actually could no/ 
spare the sum of $1 62>£ per quarter for dues. 
Their families needed every cent that could be 
raised, and more too, for their income was not 
equal to their necessary expenses. Such cases, 
when known, should rtceive the mildest action tha 
law will possibly allow. Brothers, however, who 
have been reduced thus low through misfortune, 
want of work, or failing health, that, while it 
does not confine them to their rooms, compels 
them to change their employment, are the very 
last ones who feel willing to state the full facts be- 
fore the Lodge, to be met, perhaps, by the unchar- 
itable remark, “There must be something wrong 
when a men cannot lay by $1 62>£ every three 
months.” He, therefore, says nothing about hit 
arrearages, but stands suspended with the hope, 
that during the next quarter, he can lay by $$ 
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and then be re-instated. Sometimes this fails, 
and the brother’* arrearages become so great that 
hi* name “is stricken from the books,” and he 
ceases to be an Odd Fellow. 

W# have bnt three thoughts to suggest, by which 
we think that this tendency to delinquency can 
be remedied. First, keep up the “anciont neage” 
of collecting the dues eve'y Lodge night. It may 
add somewhat to the dntieeof the Permanent Sec- 
retary, but in most Lodges he receives a slight re- 
muneration for his services. When the Warder 
passes round every Lodge night for the due*, the 
careless are reminded that the dues must be paid, 
and that brother who may not feel able to Bpare 
$1 62)4 out of any one week’s earning. ( and there 
are many such in the Order) can pay 10 or 15cents 
each week, and find himself “clear of the books” 
at the end of the quarter. This plan works well,, 
for, as far our observation extends, there are very 
/few delinquents in those Lodges which continue 
this practice. Seoond, see that the Per. Sec. every 
llth and 24th night makes out a list of the peca- 
niary standing of each member in the Lodge, 
reads it aloud, and then posts it np in some con- 
spicuous place in the hall as a “memento” to those 
who may be delinquent at the end of the quarter. 
Experience and observation tell os that this also 
works well. 

Third, refuse to re-instate a delinquent brother 
unless an excellent exense bo offered. Let each 
member know that if he becomes delinquent, a 
trivfal excuse will not b& accepted. Carelessness 
should never excuse a brother. Inability, the neg- 
lect of a brother into whose hands money has 
been placed, or some unavoidable hindrance, 
should alone excuse a brother for delinquency. 

Let every Odd Fellow be punctual, am) use his 
influence to see that others are punctual, and the 
time will soon come when delinquency— unless 
really unavoidable— will be banished from our 
Order. 

Lxt the officers of every Lodge see that the re- 
ports of their several Lodges, to the G. L. for 
the present term, are made out promptly and for- 
warded to the G. Sec. in time to allow him to make 
oat his report to the Grand Lodge early in the ses- 
sion. The morning after the first meeting i n the 
next term, we suggest, is the proper time to mail 
your reports to the Grand Lodge. See to it bro- 
ther Officers. 

Wi are compelled to re-print Nos. 7. 8 and 9. 
Those who have subscribed and not received these 
Nos. will be supplied as soon as ro-printed . After 
the re-print we will have a few complete sets to 
supply those who may desire them. 

All kinds of Printing for Lodges and Encamp- 
ments neatly executed at the office of the Maga- 
ribs. 


BIND VOL. I. 

Wi propose to bind the Magazine, in emboss e d 
muslin, for thirty e*7tti per volume. Those *f 
our subscribers who have preserved their Noe. 
can forward them to this office. Send on yonr 
Magazines. 

If Brothers at a distance, wishing their 1st. Vok 
bound, will send it by their Bep. to the G. 
L. at its next session, the publishers, will make 
some arrangement to have them conveyed to thia 
plsce. The low price at which they offer to bind 
it will certainly enable each Brother to have his 
copy boind. 


A rexxND of ours 4rho is in the habit of train- 
ing up, in the way they should go, the little Olive 
plants around bis table, was on a recent occasion, 
when some friends were dining with him, detain- 
ed at the opening of the meal by tbs temporary 
absence of his first born, wbo was at that particu- 
lar period of time engaged in some mechanical 
problem in adjoining apartment. After being 
called a second time, Master Johnny entered the 
dining room at the moment when the guests at the 
table hod composed their minds mid faces prepar- 
atory to the saying of grace, taking his seat, and 
depositing his unfinished work by hit plate, he 
remarked, “Now, drive ahead, Pa.” Speaking of 
saying grace reminds us of the manner in which 
a clerical friend of ours was called upon by hi* 
host to perform that duty on a recent occasion. 
‘Bro. B. just make a beginning, if you please.” 
Singular method, this, of asking a friend to say 
grace. And yet it awoke in our mind a train mt 
of thought, as thus: Do not men too often per- 
form this religious duty as though it were no pert 
of the thing iu hand# How much better the 
world would be if the first part of every enter- 
prise undertaken, was to ask the blessing of 
Heaven upon it. Blessings from Heaven brings 
up the following anecdote which we have read 
somewhere, of a trick played off by some mis- 
chievous young men upon a very pious old woman 
who was very poor, but who saw the hand of God 
in sTl things that happened to her. The young 
scamps having learned that the old lady attributed 
all things to the true source, ovsrheard her prayer 
on one occasion, when she was petitioning the 
throne of grace for bread, immediately procured 
from the neighboring bakery two fine loaves which 
they threw into the honss at the dose of the 
prayer. The pious old lady at onoe began to give 
words to her thanks to God for this early answer 
to her petition, when one of the yonng men aeked 
her through the window if the supposed for a 
minute that God really sent the bread. She told 
him that she had no doubt of it. “Why,” said 
he, “ I threw the loaves in at the window myself.” 
“That makes no difference,” answered ehe, “Ged 
sent it if the Devil brought it.” 
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LIVE WHAT YOU PROFESS. 

In this matter-of-fact age, that man has bnt lit- 
tle reason to hope that load professions of virtue 
and love for the right will enable him to pass un- 
denounced by the world, if his life does not corres- 
pond with his profession. The world is very 
much inclined to .act upon that rule laid down by 
the great Teacher— Jesus— and judge men, as it 
does trees, by the fruit that they may bear. The 
age demands practical rather than theoretical 
morality and benevolence ; and to such an extent 
does this principle actuate all classes that the 
great question is, as it should be, not what does 
he profess, but how does he live. We do not wish 
to be understood os intimating that it makes no 
difference what a man’s faith is ; far from it. We 
believe that a man’s faith is the active element in 
his character, but that element to be respected 
by the thinking portion of good and honest men 
must produco proper fruit — for without this last 
lest evidence the world has an inalienable right to 
deny the existence of correct theory or principles. 
This principle, true (and who so bold as to con- 
trovert it? ) dia it not become Odd Fellows to 
take heed unto their lives, and soe that they em- 
body the great moral and social duties taught by 
our ritual and our laws. Odd Fellowship has so 
proven the truth of its professions, in regard 
to visiting the sick and relieving the distressed, 
that the world now looks upon it as a matter of 
course, for Odd Fellows to fulfil those duties. 
The Order has another mission to accomplish— 
viz; To err dicate selfishness : or at least to so mo- 
dify it as to enable eaoh to feel that his brother 
and his neighbor has some real— not imaginary 
— claim upon a portion of his time and money. 
Men are all naturally sectarian and bigoted in 
their feelings. - Their faith— their opinions— their 
ways, are better and more nearly correct than 
their neighbors. It is too frequently the case 
that a difference of opinion— a difference of pro- 
fession or occupation leads to prejudice. We can- 
not see men os they ought to be seen- we may 
judge by appearances — but they too frequently 
give a fallacious judgment. Odd Fellowship wars 
against this selfishness and prejudice. It bids men 
be tolerant of opinions— not of evil or vice of any 
kind. It teaches that differences exist by virtue 
of our peculiar intellectual constitution and train- 
ing. It teaches that all men cannot see and think 
alike, but in this difference of opinion sees no 
cause, for war or ill-feeling. It is diametrically 
opposed to selfishness. It never could utter the 
prayer 

44 God bless me and my wife 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four, no more ; Amen 1” 

And while it bids us open our hearts and minds 
it wars against prejudice and bigotry. 

Professing thus, how should we live ! Should 
there be no differenoe between us, and those who 
40 


have not assumed our obligations ? Do our lec- 
tures and ritual teach us nothing ? May we learn 
nothing from them ? If after we have been in- 
structed in the mysteries of the Order, we aro as 
bigoted, intolerant, selfish, and careless as before, 
what have we learned ! Nothing. How will the 
world judge us ? By our speeches and cur profes- 
sions ? No, but by our lives. Here is our power— 
our moral and elevating power— that of example. 
Every Odd Fellow should be' a 44 living epistle, *• 
of our teachings, “ known and read of all moq.” 

You all know, the world knows, what Odd Fel- 
lowship professes, and it is your duty, brothers, to 
see that these professions are lived up to. It as 
useless for us to tell of the pure morality and ac- 
tive benevolence inculcated by every degree and 
charge in the Order, unless they find an embo- 
diment in our lives. But in these practical times 
— when the world demands and will expect some- 
thing tangible— we rifet expect Odd Fellowship 
to be respected ancf honored,* only as v It prac- 
tices what it professes. We may* recur to this 
subject again, and will ‘at Ijjus time only repeat, 
Live What You Pboeess. 


THE GRAND LODGE HALL. 

By the following account of stock taken it will 
be seen that there has been a sufficient amount sub- 
scribed to justify the assertion that the 'Grand 
Lodge Hall will be built:— * 

LODGES. NO SHAKES. 

Capital Lodge 124, Indianapolis, 40— $1,06Q. 

Philoxenian.* 44. Indianapolis,. . .$p— 2,000. 

Centre 13, Indianapolis,.. .AO— 2,000. 

Metropolitan camp.. ..5, Indianapolis, 20 — 500. 

Orange Lodge 113, Orleans 4 — 100. 

Franklin 85, Rushville, 20 — 500. 

Wayne 17, Cambridge, 4 — 100. 

Dufour 101, Rainsville, A — 100. 

Hormah Eno’raent. . . .11, Cambridge, . . . .4 — 100. 

Kosciusko Lodge 62, Warsaw, 4 — 100. 

Olive Branch 89, Dublin, 4 — -100. 

New Harmony 87, New Harmony .4 — 100. 

Wabash 20, Vincennes, . . . .4 — 100. 

Harrison, 84, Harrisburgh,. .4 — 100. 

Pittsburg, 53, Pittsburgh,.... 4 — 100. 

Rochester 47, Rochester, 8—200 

Mo-she-kun-nough- 

quah 75. Liberty Mills, 4 — 100. 

Nobles ville 125, Noblesville,.. .4—100. 

Odd Fellows in Indianapolis 7,600,00. 

Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. (donation).. 10, 000, 00. 


Total $25,000,00. 

The building is to be contracted for immediately 
(we are informed) and to be commenced next 
Spring. Unexpired leases on the property pur- 
chased by the G. L. Hall Committee prevent the 
ereotion of an edifice sooner than that rime. 
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THE SHELBYVILLE CELEBRATION. 

At an early hour on the 17th of May we left 
home by omnibus to meet the morning express 
train from Jeffersonville. We were disappointed 
to find so few persons at the Depot bound for 
Shelby ville, but long ere we reached that point 
our disappointment was changed into surprise at 
the immense number that were taken up at the 
various stations on the route, all bound to the one 
point. Owing to some slight detentions on the 
Vay our train did not reach the depot until a later 
hour than was anticipated, which caused us to 
lose a very interesting part of the ceremonies of 
the day. On our arrival we found the town filled 
with crowds of persons, not only from the sur- 
rounding country, but from points far distant. 
Large numbers of members of the two Orders, to- 
gether with thousands of their friends, literally 
filled the streets, the hotels and the depot, all in- 
tent upon the pleasures of a holiday. On our way 
from the depot to the hotel we met the procession 
of Masons and Odd Fellows on their way to the 
depot whenoe they* were conveyed to a lovely 
grove near a mile from the town, at which place 
the Orator of the day, Rev. Bro. T. M. Eddy, 
would shortly address the vast assemblage. The 
leading feature of this procession and that which 
gave it a degree of superiority over any which we 
had ever before witnessed was that very many 
ladies joined in it, walking each with her protec- 
tor. Indeed the presenoo of the ladies added in 
no small degree to the pleasures of the occasion 
throughout. After a short rest we were e^gbled 
to take the second train to the grounds. 

Bro. Eddy’s address was in his usual happy 
style and he held his audience deeply interested 
during its delivery. As we hope to be permitted 
to present to our readers the address as a whole in 
our next number we forbear any commendation 
here. 

The hospitality of the ladies of Shelbyvillo was 
clearly shown in tho sumptuous dinner spread in 
the concert hall. The long tables were laden with 
everything that could tempt the appetite of the 
most fastidious. 

We were very agreeably disappointed by a view 
of the hall, which, like the fabled bird of antiqui- 
ty, has arisen from its ashes. The impression left 
upon our mind by the cut presented in the last 
number of the Magazine was by no means equal 
to that made by tho view of the building itself. 
The members of the two Orders by whose united 
enterprise it was erected have cause of pride in 
the result of their efforts. 

We regret that an engagement to be at Indiana- 
polis the same evening prevented us from enjoy- 
ing the exercises and pleasures of the evening, 
which we learned afterward from a friend were 
even superior to those of the morning. 


DEGREE OF EBBEKAH. 

For the benefit of our numerous readers who 
have taken quite an interest in the discussion car- 
ried on botween Sisters Boyle and Bemieb, we 
publish tho following extract of a letter from Sis- 
ter Boyld to her husband at Madison. The ex- 
tract originally appeared in the Madison Courier. 
We trust that the conversion of Sister Boyle will 
not deprive the readers of tho Magazine of the 
privilege of perusing the productions of her pen: 
“I have found the Degree of Rebokah of great 
service, by enabling mo to form valuable acquain- 
tances and securing the attention of Odd Fellows 
in my perambulations through this magnificent 
country. I owe Bro. Colfax as well as Kate Be- 
mies an apology for ever having written an unfa- 
vorable word about it. It is certainly a good 
thing away from kome y however uninteresting it 
may be at Madison. I shall never forget the 
friends I made at Brownsville, where- every Odd 
Fellow’s wife is a “Daughter.” 


I. 0. 0. F. CELEBRATIONS IN JUNE, 1858. 

Rochester Lodge No. 47, on June 22d, in Roch- 
ester, Fulton Co,, Ind. 

The Odd Fellows, Masons, and Sons of Temper- 
ance, of Pendleton, on the 24th of June. 

Let all who can, attend these celebrations. 


We take ’the following merited compliment 
from the April No. of that excellent Monthly, 
the Abk, “We are greatly pleased to see that 
Grand Rep. Colfax and Grand Rep. Haotleman 
are nominated for re-election to the Grand Lodge 
of the United States; and we earnestly hope they 
may be re-elected. We trust our Indiana brethren 
will not consider us as interfering in their affairs, 
when we speak thus. Really, we feel that these 
Representatives, although elected in Indiana, be- 
long to the country. They are able men— they 
are the men for the times — intimately acquainted 
with every thing connected with Odd-Fellowship, 
liberal but not radical, experienced in legislation, 
and with a reputation co-extensive with the juris- 
diction, no men are better qualified to sit in 
that body. And while Indiana contains a host 
of able and talented men, who would do their 
jurisdiction honor in the G. L. U. S., she may, at 
the same time, be truly proud of Colfax and 
Hacxleman; as we not doubt they are.” 


ORIGINAL STORY. 

Kate Bemieb— Will furnish for the July Num- 
ber, another original Story, entitled, “ Light in 
Dabxniss, or The Unexpected Visit.” Our 
| readers will find it fully equal to any story, she 
has ever written, and as it is drawn from real life 
it may be considered a faithful portraiture of a 
part of the workings of Odd Fellowship. 
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ELEMENTS OF TIIE LAWS, or Outlines of the 
System ofCivil and Criminal Laws in Force in the 
U. States, and in the several States of theUnion. 
designed for general Juse, anu to enable any one 
to acquire a competent knowledge of his legal 
rights and privileges, in all the most im- 
portant Political and Business relations of the 
Citizens of tho Country; with the principles 
nppn which they are founded, and the means of 
asserting and maintaining them in Civil and 
Criminal Cases. By THOMAS L. SMITH, 
late one of the Judges of tho Supremo Court of 
the State of Indiana.* Philadelphia Lipyin- 
cotty Qrambo <$■ Co. New Albany , Ind., Jno. R. 
Nunemacheu 1653. 

This is the title of a neat ^2rao. volume, just 
issued from the press of Messrs. Lippincott, Gram- j 
bo <fc Co., Philadelphia. From a careful exami- j 
nation we are prepared to pronounce the book 1 
admirably adapted to the ends proposed in its ti- ■ 
tie. Very many teachers have, in their course of ■ 
instruction, looked in vain for a book to be placed 
in the hands of their pupils, designed and suited j 
to give them a clear abstract of this science which 
is of such vital importance to all who propose to 
enter upon the active business and dutiesof life. 
That desideratum we think, lhlly met by 
Judge Smith’s book. The author, while he has 
avoided the cumbrous and almost unintelligible 
technicalities of the law, has presented in a con- 
cise and perspicuous manner all the leading princi- 
ples involved in the science. 

The young candidate for tho legal ptofessien 
who shall have devoted a few months of his 
school course to the careful study of this text 
book, will not only be prepared to enter upon life 
with a clear understanding of his duties and 
rights as a citizen, but will find that many of tho 
difficulties which meet the less Informed student 
at his outset will disappear. We hail the appear- I 
anoe of this book as one that will fill, in the course j 
of instruction, in our sohools, a vacancy that has 
long been felt by teachers, and we expect to see ' 
it promptly introduced into all the sohools and j 
colleges in the country. 1 


to keep my young and helpless family together* 
and at the same time, preside for their physical 
and educational wants. I tried the usual re- 
sort of almost all who are left in like situations 
—that of a Seamstress. But alas for my poor 
fingers! I soon ascertained that that would not 
sustain us. And just when hope had almost end- 
ed in despair, a Jtind friend suggested to me the 
starting of a paper. 

“ *Tia said that ‘“drowning mencatch at straws” 
—and it may now bo said that a despairing prin- 
ter’s widow caught at a paper ae a last grasp, 
while struggling on the tempestuous waves of & 
turbulent world, to prevent her helpless little ones 
from being cast upon the charity of strangers— to 
keep them together under a mother’s roof, even if 
it is a rented one. 

“I am then an editor, (or an editress, ehoae 
which you like best,) and thisis my paper: small, 
plain, and unpretending. But still I hope by con- 
tinual industry, to merit something; ana I feel as- 
sured that I shall recieve in the course of time, 
sufficient patronage to enable me to pay for the 
printing or a larger sheet than this.” 

We trust that all who are brethren, will respond 
to this noble call, and send to Sister Lindsey, 
Covington, Ky., One Dollar, and thus perform a 
pleasurable duty, that will bring its own reward 
in time and eternity. 

Since tho above was in type, we have hod tho 
pleasure of a visit in our own sanctum from Sis- 
ter Lindset. A lady editor! The first we ever 
saw; and if good looks, good sense, unflinching 
energy, and a ready pap will secure success, she 
will have it. We are informed that our good 
brethren here, gave her a “Hooaier weloome,” in 
the form of a very large subscrsption list. May 
God give Buooess to her efforts. 

No. 6, of “The Kisr and Progress of Odd Fel- 
lowship,” owing to some cause unknown to us, 
foiled to reach us this month. This we exceeding- 
ly regret, as these articles give, so far us wo have 
hoard, entire satisfaction. Tho fault, we presume, 
is in the mails. 

I. 0. O. F. IIALL AT SOUTH BEND, IND*. 

Tho brethren of South Bend have resolved to 


In a future number we may find room for a '• 
•omewhat extended review of the book. 


Kentucky Garland— A Dollar Weekly Journal, \ 
of Polite Literature , Neves, 4*c., Covington, i 
Kentucky. By Mrs. Harriet C. Lindset. j 
We have recieved No. 1. of this Deat, and well 
conducted paper. Wo have given the 1st No. a 1 
careful perusal, and are satisfied that the invest- 
ment of One Dollar in her weekly journal will ' 
pay. She is a “Daughter of Rebekah,” and has 1 
taken this course to support herself and her eight 
children. We take the following from her saluta- 
tory.— 

“Being thrown upon my own resources, or upon 
the generosity of that noble band of Bothers, the 
Odd Fellows, of whom my husband bad the good ; 
fortune to count one, 1 have for a year past, been ) 
looking around me for some field in which I could i 
operate to snob an extent as to gain enough money j 


build a fine Hall, 49 by 90 feet, and 8 stories high. 
The edifice is to bo commenced immediately and 
pushed to a speedy completion. 

We would state to Bro. T. M. S. that his letter 
was placed in our possession so late that we have 
not room to furnish what he desired. We can sim- 
ple express our opinion, viz; That we very much 
doubt the propriety of establishing a Lodge at 
ary place, unless there is a fair prospect of at least 
25 members in IS months. We may give our 
views in full in a future Number. 

This No. closes Vol. I. We trust that all of our 
Agents and friends will immediately see what can 
be done for Vol. II. Let each Agent go right to 
work, and send ns a good list of names by the 
20th, as No. 1. Vol. II. will be issued about that 
time. 
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Montezuma, April, 22, 1868. 

I reached this email village yesterday at 1 P. . 
M. and spent bat a very short time in it, and ©an , 
of course, say but little about its business or pros- 
pects. It contains about 400 inhabitants and 
has an outlet for its produce, the Wabash & 
Erie Canal. 

Reserve Lodge No. 102, was instituted, Nov. 
1861, and has 14 contributing members. From 
all that I could learn they are active and efficient 
members. 

Rockville, April 

Rockville, tho County seat of Park Co, lies 
eight miles east of Montezuma, in the 'centre 
of a rich and fertile country. Being on the! 
route of the contemplated Evansville <fc Craw- 
fordsville Railroad, its prospects of improvement | 
are greater than heretofore. Its population is 
about 800 

Howard Lodge No. 71. was instituted Nov. 
9. 1849, and has 25 members. With most of 
those I formd a personal acquaintance. If I am 
not mistaken, they are men of tho right stamp, 
and sway an influence, for the good of the com- 
munity. ' 

Here enjoying tho hospitality of old and tried 
friends the hours passed pleasantly away. 

Terre Hauie April 28. 

r I reaohod this beautiful city on Saturday night, 
and found comfortable quarters at the “ Stewart 
House.” Since my last visit to this place, the 
city has been rapidly improving. Its pleasant 
location, and its advantages for business are malt- 
ing 4 one of the most important towns in the 
State. It has not only the benefit of the Wab4sh 
RiVer, upon the east bank of which it is situated, 


The members, here, have fitted up a new and 
commodious. Hall. In point of neatness and 
beauty, I know of no place that excels it, while 
in size and adaptedn&s to all the purposes of Odd 
Fellowship, deem it superior to any I have visits 
ed. There is nothing gaudy or extravagant in 
it,— and yet it has sufficient beauty to command 
the praise of all who soe it* 

pn the evening of Monday the 25th of April, D. 
D. G. M. Jn6. A Wood* assisted by Wm. K. Ed- 
wards, D. G. M., I. P. Windlk, S. W., Geo. B. 
JoCelyn, G. Chap.* J. W. Stewart, G. H., J. G. 
Stephenson, 1st. H., D. W. Winchester, 2nd. H., 
W. P. Bbnnet, 8rd. H., set apart the new hall to 
the uses and purposes of Odd-Fellowship. There 
were present between 400 and 500 Ladies and Gen- 
! tlemen to witness the imposing and beautiful oere- 
monies. After the dedication, Rev. W. C. 
Brooks, delivered a fine oration which was well 
received by the delighted auditory. May the 
members here continue to cherish the high and 
noblo principles of tho Order until their example 
shall demonstrate to the world the true mission of 
Odd Fellowship. 

PXRBYSVILLE, April 27. 

This place I found to my discomfort this morn- 
ing, was abotlt a Ynile from tho Canal, and on the 
other aide of the Wabash ; so I Was comfortably 
landed upon the tow-path, and left to find my 
way to town as best I might. Fortunately for me, 
the “ down Packet,” which had just reached a 
place near where I was musing upon my condition 
landed a gentleman and lady, with whom, at 
they had.made previous arrangements for a con- 
veyance,! proceeded to the town. 

Perrys ville is a small hut neat village of 1000 in- 
habitants, upon the west bank of the Wabash, 
and is a place of considerable business. As I was 
extremely tfhxious to pass on, I spent but fsw 
I hours here, and resolved take a “ line boat,” for 


*but also of the Terre Haute and Richmond, Evans- Covington. Reader did you ever travel on a “line 
ville and Crawfordsville (now being located,) boat,” on the “ raging canal?” If not, fancy your- 
and the Cincinnati and Alton (now under con- self for a few moments ( that’s long enough) in a 
tract) Railroads, and’ the Wabash and Erie Canal* small 7 by 9 room— not any too clean — within 
These thoroughfares roust necessarily increase its the hearing of a swearing crew, within the smelling 
importance. Tho city is well built, and is sur- of an adjoining stable, a lot of whisky, and the 
rounded by one of the most beautiful' tracts of various et-oeteras, of a line packet, with the ©on- 
country in the State. I can see no reason why it sciouaness that in this railroad and telegraph age, 
may not rank among the first cities in the State, you are getting along, at the rate of 1)£ miles 
Its population is about 5,000. per hour. How would you like such traveling t 

Txbbe Haute Lodge No. 51, was instituted Jan- Don’t it make you feel like trying it, even if you 
nary 20*1840, and has 105 members. It is nee- have to work your way, as Paddy did, by “ leading 
less for me hero to say that it is in a prosperous the horse ?” 

condition, for it has an honorable name all over The beauties of the “ line boat,” made me for- 
this State. No. 61, has always^for oorreotBess, get that I was writing of Perrysville. Charity 
generosity, and devotion to the true principles of Lodge No. 82. was organized June 12, 1848 and 
the Order, stood] among the 4 flxst Lodges in the numbers 82 contributing members. The members 
West. have laid the.foundation of an excellent library— 

Vxoo Fncampheht, No. 17, T was organized a course which should be imitated by every 
August 24, 1849. and has about 50 patriarchs. Lodge in the State. There is nothing that so 
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soon makes a Lodge bright and correct, and re- 
spected at home and abroad, as intelligence. If 
there were more libraries in our ante-rooms, and 
more periodicals and works devoted to the teach- 
ing and duties of Odd Fellowship in the hands of 
Odd Fellows, our Grand Lodge would not so often 
be troubled with unnecessary and simple ques- 
tions, as it now is. A little reading, and a little 
thought would enable every Odd Fellow to come 
to a correct decision upon all ordinary questions of 
law. Let good libraries be established in every 
Lodge, and tho Order will flourish and do good. 

Covington, April 29 

It was late on tho night of the 27th when I 
reached this town, the county seat of. Fountain 
Go. It is a thriving town and contains about 1590 
inhabitants. From the appearances about the Ca- 
nal 1 should think this was a place of considerable 
business dependent, however upon the Wabash 
and the Canal for conveying its produce from, and 
conveying its goods to it. The town occupies a 
pleasant and and healthy location, and manifests 
some signs of improvement. The same spirit of 
enterprise that seems to pervade almost every sec- 
tion of our state is felt hero, and if 1 mistake not 
the signs of the times, Indiana is destined to be 
one of the first, if not the first State in the West, in 
point of commercial aud agricultural importance, 

Covington Lodge No, 21, was instituted June, 
1£, 1545. and has 60 contributing members. Many 
of tho members were absent from town, and I whs 
introduced to only 26 of them, 28 of whom sub- 
■oribed to the Magazine.— The Lodge is in a very 
prosperous condition, and is doing good service in 
the oause of Friendship, Truth and Love. 

Indxpxndxnox, April 80. 

This a small ^village of about 250 inhabitants, 
and has not much to attract the attention of the 
stranger. It is the seat of indxpxndxnox Lodge 
No. 87. It was organized .Oct 8 1846, and num- 
bers 22 members. Its growth has been gradual, 
but sure, and is oompoeed of good men and true. 

Willxamspoxt, April' 80. 

This is the seat of Justice, of Warren Co. and is 
situated on the west bank of the Wabash, 18 miles 
above Covington, and like Perrysville, has- a 
“ side out,” by which it avails itself of the bene- 
fits of the Wabash and Erie Canal A good busi- 
ness is transacted here. Its population is 600. 

Wabsxn Lodox, No 57 was instituted Sep- 
tember 1848, and numbers ,!6 members. The 
Lodge is -quits an active one, and is composed of 
excellent men. 

Near this place at the head of one of those little 
piotureeque streams that empty into the Wabash, 
there is formed by the rooks a semi-circular 
basin over whose steep shelving side, a small 
atvaam precipitates its waters soma 60 feet into a 


clear and beautiful pool below. The place slight- 
ly impro ved by the hand of art, would form a ro- 
mantic retreat fVom the heat and dust of summer, 
whHe the noise of the 0ascade would fall in tones 
of sweet musio upon the ear. 

. t 

Attica, May 2. 

At this pleasant and rapidly improving town 
I spent the Sabbath. 

There are few places on, the Wabash River that 
exhibit as much improvement as this town-) 
It is a much larger aud better-built town than I 
expected to see, and being on the line of the great 
eastern railroad, it has received a flesh impetus in 
its stride of advancement, marks of which meet 
you at almost every step you take. A lively bus- 
iness air pervades the place, and the citizens art 
much elated at the business prospects of their 
city. Population 1,800. 

It has one of the best natural blessings that can 
be bestowed upon any city — pure, cold wnter. — . 
Near the top of a hill that rises by a gentle as- 
cent from the river to the east part of the town, 
a largo spring gushes up, from which largo, wood- 
en subtsTTPneous aqnaducts convey the water to 
all parts of the town; and at the corner of almost 
every square you |Can quench your thirst in the 
pure stream that wells up through a plain hy- 
drant, or bursts forth In a sparkling fountain. 

Attica Lodge, No, S3 was organized June 8th, 
1S40 and numbers 81 members, 

Shawanee Encampment, No. 25 was instituted 
here, March 6, 1851. The Order is in a very pros- 
perous condition, fully keeping pace with the pro . 
gress of the town. A fine, commodious, well- 
furnished ball is set apart for the use a of the Or- 
der, and those who weekly surround its altar are 
among the best and most infiuentiul men in the 
place. 


Cbawfobdsvillx, May 4. 

I reached this place last Monday evening, and 
While through mud and rain I was trudging my 
way to a hotel, whose hand should I see thrust to- 
wards me, but that of P. fek M. Milton Herndon, 
from whom I recieved a pressing invitation to 
spend the time of my sojourn at his house. Of 
course I accepted, aud pleasant was the time I 
spent in his family. 

The weather being very wet and the streete 
muddy, 1 had but little opportunity to take notes 
of teds thriving and somewhat noted village. It 
is the county seat of Montgomery county, and is 
situated on the line of the N. A. and 8. B. R. , 
and it rapidly improving in size and business. It 
is the site of Wabash College, under the patronage 
of the N. 8. Presbyterian Chnrob. The prepara- 
tory department of this institution was opened in 
1888, with twelve students. Ite prospeota I am 
told, are better now than ever, and its able Pres- 
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Went, Rev. 0, White, D. D., assisted by a com- 
petent corps of 'teachers, is doing good service in 
the cause pf education. Its prefect number of 
students is 130, some of whom are from New Al- 
bany. There is^also an excellent female semina- 
ry, under the control of Rev. Mr. Johnson. It 
enjoys an enviable reputation among the citizens 
of this place and the adjacent country. Popula- 
tion of Crawlordsville 2,600. 

Montgomery Lodge, No. 8S, was instituted Oot. 
21, 1846, and has 110 Contributing members. — 
Pethesda Encampment, No. 15, was organized 
July 28, 1842, and has 29 Patriarchs. I found the 
Order in a prosperous condition, and the mem- 


I charge of Prof. Chase. Flora’s Festival was the 
1 piece performed. It was indeed beautiful. There, 
were about 75 young Lads and Misses represent- 
ing various characters,— all of whom did them- 
selves much credit. The two greatest faults in the 
1 whole performance, — in fact, tfe* only two, that 
; a poor critio like myself could detect, — were 
1 a disposition on the part of some of the elder 
| Misses to indulge in that abominable, fashionable 
I method of so mouthing their words that one 
could not catch the sentiment, and a failure on the 
part of the one representing the storm fiend to com- 
| prehead the spirit of her piece. Her sable dress, 

! her beautiful features, arourti which hung, in wild 


bers devoted to the principles an4 practices of 
Odd Fellowship. I had the pleasure of sitting J 
beneath their “tent, ,r and assisting in the work of 
the R. P. Degree. May they ever have the same 
hospitality extended to them as they pass life's 
rough journey, that I had extended to me by 
them. 

• * 

Lafayfttf, May 7. 

Rain, rain, rain. For ttie past week the clouds 
have been “dropping their garnered fullness” 
upon the flooded earth. Sunshine has not visited 
me for a week, — and the blues with slow creep- 
ing horror seem stealing over me. 

This place has long ranked as the leading busi- 
ness city of the Wabash valley. Its position at 
the head of navigation on the Wabasbriver, her 
commerce on the canal, its connection by rail- 
road to the oapital, and the Ohio river at Cincin- 
nati, Madison, Jefferson vi lie and New Albany, 
and a rich and productive country, mark out for 
it a future of which it may well be proud. It 
already has a population 5f almost 9,000. and [0 
rapidly increasing in numbers. Its business 


abandonment, a rich profusion of disheveled, ra- 
ven tresses, made her seem a fair embodiment of 
the spirit of the storm. Her enunciation waa 
clear, very musical and distinct, but her manner 
too tame. In everything else she could not have 
been excelled, except by some one aocustomed to 
the stage. The evening was delightfully spent, 
and the music will linger in my mind as one of 
the most pleasant memories of my trip. 

Pittsburgh, May 9. 

This is a thriving village, and of conriderable 
importance in a manufacturing point of view. It 
is located at a feeder dam on tjio Wabash, and 
has excellent water power. The village contains 
about 700 inhabitants, and is a quiet moral place. 

Pittsburgh Lodge, No. 58, was organized Feb^ 
1848, and has about 40 members. It is an active 
and flourishing Lodge, and has a fine hall. Among 
its members are found many of the best citizens of 
the place. The Order has done much here in ele- 
vating and refining the community. I spent but s 
! few hours among them, but was gratified with my 


houses are many, large, commodious, and well 
known throughout the North. It is the centre 
of a large and steadily increasing trade. Its citi- 
izens seem to be fully awake upon all those sub- 
jects of internal and external improvements that 
add so vastly to the wealth and importance of a 
oity. My stay here will be short, for I am even 
now awaiting the arrival of the packet to proceed 
to the town of Delphi. 

There are three Lodges here. Lafayhtte 
Lodge, No. 15, was organized Nov. 5, 1848, and 
has 94 contributing members. Friendship Lodge 
No. 22, May 12, 1845, and has 49 contributing 
membem; Tippecanoe Lodge No. 55 May 15, 1848, 
and 62 contributing members. Wabash Encamp- 
ment No. July 24, 1846, and has 47 Patriarchs. The 
Order here is healthy and prospering. Accompa- 
nied by S. H. Bscknkb, Esq., I was introduced to 
as many of the members as the rain would permit. 
The Order, here, has a fine hall, of very capacious 
dimensions. 

Last night I had the pleasure of attending an 
exhibition of one of their singing schools, under 


I short visit. 

- t 

Delphi, May 9. 

The holy Sabbath I spent veiy pleasantly at tins 
place and Pittsburg. I reached here after a miser- 
1 able and uncomfortable ride in a crowded canal 
1 packet, at about 1 A. M- of Sunday morning. 

Those who laid out this town, placed it too far 
from the river for business or comfort. It, how- 
ever, is a place of considerable business, and rather 
desirable as a residence. Its population is about 
1,500. 

Delphi Lodge, No. 28, was instituted Feb. 18, 
1846, and has 74 contributing members. Carroll 
Encampment No. 22 is also located att thiB place. 
The Order here is in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion!. I met with the Lodge this evening, and wad 
' much pleased at the interest I saw manifested in 
the principles of the Order. I trust that tils Bam* 
ardent attachment to the true principles of Odd 
| Fellowship will ever animate then* hearts, and in- 
spire their actions, and may the noble brotherhood 
j of Delphi and its twin village Pittsburg never wan* 
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good men and true to bow at the consecrated 
shrines of the Order. 

But ’tis past midnight, and there sounds the old 
packet bell, about as musical as an old and 
cracked kettle; but I must obey its musical coll, 
hid adieu to the kind hospitalities of P. 6. L. S. 
Dali, and again embark upon the “canawl” for 
Logansport. 


Patriarchs, and 'bids fair to keep pace in number* 
and interest with the rapidly improving town. 

MARRIED 

On the 3d of May, at Laurel, Ind., by Rev. Bro. 
Wm. S. Fraley, Patriarch Geoboe VV. Paine, of 
Sherlock Encampment No 4, and Spartan Lodge 
No. 24, to Miss Mabqabetta Henderson, both of 
Laurel. 


1 Logansport, May 11. 

Tired and weary, I reached this goodly town, in 
company with an old and tried friend, whom I had 
not seen since his return from the land of gold. 

Logansport is a larger and more pleasant place 
than I had any idea of. Situated upon the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal, at the confluence of the Wa- 
bash and Eel rivers, its position is very favorable 
for trade and business. The immense water power 
there, and the rich and productive country by 
which it is surrounded must make it eventually 
one of the best towns in the State. There are few 
places in our State that are improving more rapidly 
than this. Its position places it in the direefc route 
of several of the 'mbefc important railroads in the 
State. The New Castle and Logansport R. R. is 
now graded and ready for the iron; the Wabash 
Valley R. R., from Toledo, Ohio, to Danville, HI., 
now under contract, and to be completed by May 
1855; — Auburn <& Eel River R. R. under contract 
and to be finished by Oct., 1854; — Logansport and 
Crawfordsville R. R. under contract; — an extension 
of Greenville & Union R. R., and a contemplated 
railroad to Chioago. If these roads are finished, as 
they doubtless will be, it will give this city superior 
advantages. It has already received a fresh impe- 
tus in the race of progression. Its population is 
now about 8,800. Many of its buildings are of a 
superior quality. The Court Houso is one of the 
finest building's in the State. It and also several 
of the largest churches are built of stone. 

In my letter from Lafayette, I set down that 
point as the head of navigation upon the Wabash. 
Such has always been my understanding. You 
may imagine my astonishment, then, when I 
heard the shrill scream of u steam whistle at this 
place. Looking ou&of my window I saw a small 
steamer plowing the bosom of the Wabash, thus 
giving mo ocular demonstration that steamboats 
do come up to Logutieport, making it the “head of 
Wabash navigation. 71 

Accompanied by P. G- M. Job B. Eldridge,— 
whose hospitalities I have been enjoying— I was in- 
troduced —between showers — to several of tto mem- 
bers of the Order, and found them agreeable and 
socidt. 

Neil son Lodge No. 12, was instituted Nov. 10, 
1842, and has 7.0 members; Logan. Lodge, No. 40, 
Oct. 1847, and and about 70 members; Miami En- 
campment, No 10, Itoruary 20, 1840, and abongCo 
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DIED 

In April, Alonzo Knight, of Wabash Lodge 
No. 20, Vincennes , Ind. 

Long and well did we know Bro. Knight, and a 
worthy Odd Fellow was he. A few months since 
he led to the altar a young and beautiful bride, 
who is now left to travel }ifo*a journey alone. — 
May God’s blessing rest upon her. 

In Somerset, Ind., on May 1st, 1858, Bro. S. 
Comeb, N. G. of Kossuth Lodge, No. 81, I. O. 
O. F. The following resolutions wore adopted: 

W*»ereas ; Death has, for the first time, entered 
oui Lodge, and removed from our presence Bro. 
Stephen Comeb, one of our most efficient mem- 
bers, and Noble Grand, thereby admonishing us 
of our mortality, and reminding us that even in 
the midst of life we are in death; therefore, 

Resolved , That we remember with mournful 
satisfaction the many virtues of our departed 
Brother, and that we will imitate his example in 
his untiring zeal in the great cause of human ben- 
efaction, his unwavering integrity and unbounded 
philanthropy. 

Resolved, That this dispensation of Providence 
not only reminds us that we are passing from 
earth, bat it also behooves us to be diligent in 
every good word and work. 

Resolved , That in the death of our Brother, our 
Lodge, and this community, have suffered the 
‘loss of one of tlieir most useful and valuable mem- 
bers; and that society at large has been deprived 
of one of its ornaments and cherished benefactors. 

Resolved, That we will ever cherish a lively re- 
membrance of his social qualities and honorable 
bearing toward his fellow-man: and that we will 
strive to imitate bis virtues, and profit by his ex- 
amples. 

Rtsdlved , That we tender the bereaved wife and 
friends our sincere condolence for the loss they 
have sustained, feeling confident that their loss is 
his eternal gain. 

Resolved , That the Secretary be required to 

present to the widow of our deceased Brother a 
copy of these resolutions. 

Resolved. That these resolutions bo recorded 
upon the Minute Book of our Lodge, and that the 
Secretary scud a copy of the same to the Wabash 
Weekly Gins istte and to the Odd Fellow’s Maga- 
zine for publication. 

M. R, Crab ill,) 

C. B. Ellis, V Committee. 

P. F. Lawhha, j 

In Logansport, Ind,, on May 14th, of Otmsmnp- 

tion, J. H. T trouts, P. G. of Logan Lodge, No. 40. 

Farewell Harvey! We saw thee but a few 
days ere thy death. Thy wasted frame, sunken 
eye, and faltering voiee, told us as we grasped 
thy hand that it was fbr the last time on earth. 
Thine was a noble heart; and many and true fert 
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thy friends. "We trust that thou hast found rest 
at last! May the God. of the widow sustain and 
console thy bereaved partner. 

In New Albany, on the 18th of May, Bro. Mar- 
tin II. Ruter, after a short but painful illness, in 
the 88d year of his age. 

Bro. Ruter was a member of Hope Lodge, No. 
88, and Jerusalem Encampment,^). 1, and a short 
time before his death had received the appointment 
of Post Master in New Albany. Bro. R. entered into 
the spirit of the institution of Odd Fellowship with 
commendable zeal, and was known for his prompt- 
ness in the discharge of every duty. 

At a meeting of Hopo Lodge, No. 88, 1. O. O. F. 
hold on Friday evening the 20tli inst., the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions wtro unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, It has pleased God in His divine wis- 
dom, to remove from our membership by, death out 
well beloved Bro. M. H. Ruteb, and whilst we 
submit with reverence to Him, who doeth all things 
well, yet we feel it our duty to express our heart- 
felt sorrow for our loss. Therefore be it 

Resolved, That whilst we most humbly and rev- 
erently bow to the inscrutable doings of an All- 
wise Providence, 'we mourn the loss of a Brother, 
in whom the virtues of our Order were truly exem- 
plified, and one who was esteemed as a citizen, 
and whose life should be emulated by every, mem- 
ber of our society. 

Resolved , That whilst mingling our sorrows with 
those of his deeply afflicted family, in this their 
trying hour, with faith unwavering, we earnestly 
and confidently commend them to the God of the 
widow and orphan, devoutly praying that by His 
word and spirit He may heal their broken hearts. 

Resolved , That a copy of the above preamble and 
resolutions, under Real of the Lodge, De forwarded 
to the widow of our late Brother. 

Resolved, Thai this preamble and resolutions be 
published in the W. O. F. Magazine 'and the daily 
papers of the <aty. V. A. PEPIN, N. G. 

Jno. B. Anderson, Sec. 


NOTICE. 

OFFICE OF GRAND MASTER,) 
Shelbyville, May 18, 1858. f 
Lodges are notified that they are not to receive 
cards purporting to be granted by Mongoquinong 
Lodge No. 70, 1. O.X). F.,Lima, Lagrange County, 
Indiana, said Lodge being defunct. 

JOS. L. SILCOX, G. Master. 
Periodicals of the Order please insert. 

ODD FELLOWS’ MANUAL. 

Persons desiring copies of the above work can 
procure them of the following Brothers, who have 
consented to act as Agents of the undersigned, at 
the publishers retail prices, \'iz: — 

Plain Binding, $1 50 

Muslin Gilt, 2 00 

Imt. Turkey Morocco, 2 fiO 

A. J. Gray, Lawrenceburgh, 

J. €. Jocelyn, New Albany, 

Jas. Bennett, Terre Haute, 

Nett a Little, Logansport, 

C. M. Heaton, South Bend, - 

M. Drake, Fort Wavne, 

Elliott a Co., Co., fehelbyvifle, 

W. W. Weight, G. Seo., Indianapolis. 

JOfe. L. BILCOX. 


EXPULSION. 

Madison. Ind., May 28, 1858. 

At a regular meeting of Sherlock Lodge, No. 98, 
held on the 18th inst, Franklin Grimes was expell- 
ed from our Lodge. You are requested by the 
Lodge to publish the same. 

Y91UB in Friendship, Lovo and Truth. 
[seal.] , A. C. Connet, Sec. 


AGENTS. 

Bro. J. W. Robinson, of Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed General Travelling Agent for the 
Magazine, and is authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions, and receipt for all money paid him on that 
aocount. 

The following persons have kindly oonsented 
to act as Local Agents for the Magazine 
Jno. T. Wall, Pendleton, Ind. 

Jno. H. Jkmison, Munoie* u 

J. 5. Chesney, Winchester, u , 

C. N. Elmer, Centre ville, u 

Fabiub Fleming, Richmond, tl 

5. F. Reynolds, Williarasbuarh, Ind. 

Jasper Marklk, Cambridge City, ** 

Stevens* Milton, « 

W. B. Reid, Dublin, “ 

Jno. F. Yousx,) Connorsville. “ 

J. II. Holmes.) Connorsville. “ 

R. Laroent Lesson, Metamora, ** 

Edw’d Manly, Laurel, « u 

Dr. J. L. Armington, Greensburgh, Ind. 
Mrs.E. A. Stailey, Rochester, Hid. 

Ed. Fishsll,, Logansport. Ind. 

Geo. F. Wain wright, Noblesville Ind. 

J. S. Ballard, Knightstown, Ind. 

Wm. Cook, Bowlinggreen, Ky. 

James Furnxaux, New Orleans, La. 

Thos. J. Beeler, Vincennes, Ind. 

I. Stevens, Vevay, Indiana, 

J. Y. Allison, Madison, Indiana, 

A. J. Gray, Law renoe burgh, u 
W. W. Conway, Aurora, 44 

. D. Moss. Esq., Rising Sun, “ 

Mrs. E. Loring, 44 44 

W. Claflin, Can n el ton, 44 

G. Armstrong, Pendleton, “ 

O. J. Inmis, Rockville, 44 

J. Douglass, Frankfort, 44 

W. H. H. Terrell, Columbus, Ind. 

H. M. Cowell, Vernon, “ 

A. Daniels, North Madison, “ 

C Gaslay, Patroit, 44 

W. Hackee, Shelbyville, 44 

J. H. Tucker, Logansport, 44 

* De Long, Edinburgh, 44 

C. B. Davis, Indianaoplis, 44 

Woolbey & Nelson, Evansville, 44 
N. White, Newburgh, 44 

J. A. Mann, Mt. Vernon, v 44 

Hon. R. D. Owen, New Harmony. 44 
W. P. Bennet, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Geo. Islxr, Portlknd, Ind. 

Sam. D. Smith, Russel ville, Ind. 

F. B. t Lyons, Perrysville, Ind 
E. C.’ Wilcox, Covington, Ind* 

J. V. Hoffman, \ttioa, Ind. 

G. L. Hastings. Independence, Ind. 

T. Templeton, Williamsport, Ind. 

6. W. Austin, Crawforosville, Ind. 

Jas. Campbell, Lafavettg, Ind. 

L. S. Dale, Delphi. Ind. 

L. D. Hovet, Pittsburgh, Ind. 

T. Tomlinson, Logansport, Ind. 

M. Gbrg*, Plymouth, Ind* 

B.Bo beets, La- Porte, Ind. 
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